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INTRODUCTION 

» 

I. 

Tuk vi(»w tliut the SJnie should fix a ininimum standard 
• of sclioul training aiH^ attainment and lequire it to be 
T/a(*li(*d by every child, \vas first adopted in Jingland as 
a princi^e *of our public* pcilic*}’ in the year 1876. The 
• decision to adopt tliA principle was reacdied after a 
coiiilicl of opinion which had lasted :(ij)r three generations. 
It was reached with ^r^luctance, be^caiise luost EnJjHshmen 
would rather things wtOe done' frecdy than under com- 
pulsion by (iovernment. Voluntary effort has for genera- 
tions played a great and stimulating part in English 
education, lit cannot l)e dispensed with as one factor 
ill any systcun of luitional training which has to adjust 
itself to complex and ever-changing national needs and 
to chishing convictions which have their roots deep ^in 
ditferent social ideals. Hut in spite of much generosity 
and perseverance ami in spite of its success in some parts 
of the field, voluntary effort failed to relieve the whole 
of the edu<*ational destitution in nianj of our great cities 
and in the new industrial districts uHiich had become 
S([iiali<lly populous in consecjuencc* of the growth of the 
factory systenn* '^^Fhe fair-minded friends of the voluntary 
prim*iple found themselves forced therefore to the con- 
clusion that in the ^uiblic interest they must call’to their 
aid the authority of the State. Thj^s conclusion opened 
the way for the passing of the Elementary Educs^tio^ Act 
of 1870, the a^in of which was to ^si>^>p*ibment voluntary 
effort by colIectM'e action. tSix years later, the^])l*inciple 
of enforcing a national minimum of school training mnd 
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of individual attainment became part of tlie law of the 
land. The slender minimum then fixed by statute has 
’ since been raised by succ<*ssivc enactments in 1880, 189d 
and 1900. And since 1903 iv has been generously inter- 
preted by the (;ode of Regulations for public elementary 
day schools, a document which has the forc'e of law. 

But there is reason for thinking that once more the 
national minimum should be ra^ed. In the course of 
every year more than half a million (*hildren in Kngland 
and Wales leave the public elementary s(*hools at tliirtcen 
or fourteen years of age. Not more than one out of every 
tl^ree of these children receives, in point of gtuieral or 
technical education, any further svstematic care. Yet 
those who fail to receive siuh care, are, broadly speaking, 
those who need it most. And the years which imme- 
diately follow the day school course an^ the (‘ritical years 
of adolescence when stimulating instruction, technical 
training and well-directed guidance in matters of conduct 
and personal hygiene are often most needed and, if 
wisely given, most helpful towards healthy living and 
self-control. Those whose work lies among boys and girls 
of this age, especially in cities, lament th(^ spoiling of 
promise and the waste of power which they s(‘e caus(*d by 
lack of tendance .and of invigorating discipline. Some 
economic change.4 have increased the mischief. Tt has 
never been so easy, as it is in England to-day, for a boy 
of thirteen or fourteer. to find some. ki*id of virtually 
unskilled work* involving long hours of deteriorating 
routine, in, which there is little mental or moral discipline 
but < for which are etfered wjige.8 that for the^time seem 
high arid flatter his sense of being independent of school 
discipline and. o^f lfon?e restraint. The wrrk lasts for a 
few year^ and then leaves the lad, at the very time when he 
begrri*: to want a man’s subsistence, out of line for skilled 
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omploymoiit and only too likely to recruit the dismal 
ranks of the unslkilled Jahour. Certain forms of industry, 
which make laif^e use of l)oys and j^irls who have recently 
left the elementary schools, {fi*e in part J^exeept wjicrc the 
(unployers make special efforts to meet their responsi- 
hilities) parasitic in character and get more than they 
ought, and more than their promoters realise that they 
• r(' getting, of the physi(*al and moral capital of the 
rising generation. Many ^jallings connected with trans- 
])ort and ft)nflminicati()n, and*some hranches of manufac- 
•liire, use juvenile unskilled labour to a degree which, if 
jio coiint(?racling measures arc taken, n^ist (?aiise grave aiyl 
Iasi ing*in jury tn the^i^itional life.. And jn this*matter, 
great (iovernmeni Ueparftiie^its are td blame. ^ 

'riie realfty of these dangers is unquestionable, though 
no one can at present speak with (‘ontidence of their actual 
ext(‘Jit or of Thc'ir remoter eonscMjuences. The dangers 

1. Almost as tlioso worcl.s weiv being written, an announcement was 
made wliich enconragos (he hope that the Post Office will in future* have 
more regar<l for the further e<luoation of the boys in its service. T\jc 
Timt's nf Octol-KT PJ contained the following paragraph : 

“A prohlem which has long oc< upied the attention of those interested 
in educational matters s**ems at last to have found a solution. Many of 
^lie best lads attending the elementary schools throughout the country 
ar<' attracted to the Post Office messenger siTviie, because the pay is 
goo(f, the uniform is smart, and the hours are regular. Put iiTider pre- 
si*ut conditifjns there is scarcely a chance of a telegraph boy’s obtaining 
a higher position in the service, since (he postmen are recruited from the 
ranks of time-expired .soldiers. The coiis<'(iiy?nce is that lht\sc lads must 
go out as pages, hall boys, and errand bA's, and later on obtain (heir 
living as Ix'st tjjey can. Hecently, with the approval^and assistance of 
the Brighton Municipal T<*chnical College (Committee, *a conference took 
place between the principal o^f the college and tjie officials'of the IVost- 
Otficc in the t®\vn, when the position of the telegraph* 
di.scussod. The Postmaster undertook to .see each a\^?ssengcr personally 
and ascertain from 4dm it* ho would be willing,* facilili'’« being given, fo 
apply him.self to soniJ definite tratte or suitable study during his two 
years at the Post Office, and also to obtain the con.sent of his paj^nts. 
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ai-e felt not only in this eountiy hut also in France, in 
Germany and in the Ignited States. ^Ihe causes from 
which they spring are partly economic, partly psycdio- 
logical. In some ^districts o:i Knglaiid the population is 
now passing tliyough an a(*ute crisis of industrial revolu- 
tion in consecpience of new appli(*atiojis of machinery and 
new developments of transit and unicat ion. Hut 

the psychological causes of unrOot aie more subtle and 
not less pcwerful. The traditional ways of looking rt 
things have been disturbed by a great stir ot Ihoughi 
which has aft'ected the intellectual atmnsphen‘ among all 
classes. Many thin^^s which used to he taken for granted, 
or at least not publicly' (juesti<)ne<^l,^^are freely criticised 
and challenged. Itough and. ready kinds ot parental di.s- 
cipline have become less general, aiul in some cases havi‘ 
disappeared without any better form of honu' inftinmcc* 
taking their phu'C, partly because the pareiits Ihemscdves 
hesitate about the d(*gree and basis of their authority; 
partly because the younger generation have oftmi had 

Tffc iv.sult of those intorviovvs has hoon oncoiiiaj^iiij^, a lar^^o pen 
oai^erly enrolling; their names and choosing th<ir siihjc-cts. smti a.s 
decirical engineering, general engine<Ting, carpentry, j»IiJiMl)ing, type- 
writing, shorthand. Civil IS<Tvice, etc. d'he principal of the College sub * 
niitted the scheme to his coimnittoe, who, having a .siiflicient number of 
free scho|j^rships at the Technical (.'oilego, dec i(h*d to present them to 
suitahic Post Offi<.o fnes.sengers. The lads will be kept under strict, 
supervision, and their hours on duty at the Post Office so arranged that 
regularity of attendance will he ensured. ITie Postmaster will receive 
monthly reports as to their 'ppjgress and conduc t, arid prizes have Usm 
offered to f)c comjjeted for at the end of the session. It i.s suggested 
that municipalities, throi^jhoiit the kingdom sHouId utilize their various 
f.€chnical seli^ils for the same object, with the support of the various 
postfnasters. , It js al.so ^suggested that in Tuture telegrat^ih me.ss4;ngers 
shobicj lie cngrfged only upon the c’ondition that technical education .shall 
bft compulsory during the t^o years that the boys are,^required, and that 
facilitie.s will f>e made for^their attendanc-c at the oiasses.” The Post- 
mjister at Stoerkport took aettion in the Hame matter some time ago, and 
it is probable that in other towns similar efforts have been made. 
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more schooling itlian* their parents; partly because each 
generation in turn j^ows up with its own attitude of 
mind wliicli in tliis <-.ase inclines towards early indepen- 
dence. But all ihcse chanj^*s have Iheir good#sides as 
well as their bad. Behind tliein all lies 4he tremendous 
for(H‘ of the inlelleciual and economic movements which 
ar<' carrying us foi wa^d not solelj^to new dangers but also 
^to^new opportunities of^ood. Th(‘ state of things, which 
i^P now (]ui<*lvjy passing aw,Ny,^wa.s no i^h'^l scefle of viitue 
and ha[)pincss. .Much of the old(‘i‘ kind of discipline was 
arbitrary, stupid and niercdy repressive. Two of the most 
chariyJcMistic tcjidencies of the moViuiient of thought, 
before which manyf<<l<l jestraint^ are n^>w losing their 
pow(M* of .control, are the desire for reality and the desire 
for self-expression. Th<‘se clesires may l(‘ad into perilous 
places but, if J hen* gocss with th(*m the restraining power 
of reverence and of self-knowledge, th(‘y mean veiaeity 
and strenuous life.* It is no unrcasoniiig or ill-judged 
c(Uifidenc4‘ which relies upon the power of the truth and 
wisdom of the <ild order to hohl their own and indeed *to 
(‘xtend and deepen their intiuem*e under conditions which, 
^ after all, will for the most part be only superficially new. 

Thus, in considt*ring what it would be wise or possible 
for public authority and for voluntary work(»rs to^attempt 
in order to nu'et the edii(*ational needs* of young ]>eo])Ie 
who have recently l(*ft the eleiueutary school, we find 
ourselves face lo face not only wigth a technical question 
of e<lucational administration but with oim‘ (and tliat not 
the simplest) aspect of a grave problem hi ional lift, 
a problem^ whi(;h is tfelt to be urgent in niaiiy (ft her 
countries besid(\s our own. We shall not e^peFtT"*WiTT^- 
to find ixuy simple or (*asy remcjdy fo?wwhat is amfss. 
Whatever is done imust jiefessarily be done in stages, so 
that the weight of public opinion may go along witfiTieiv 
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leg'islation and with tlio administrative action to which 
such legislation would lead. In ccmsidering what should 
be done, we shall not be content to fix our tlioughls upon 
the purcJv industrial or eommorcial interests which are at 
stake. These indeed are of far-reaching importance and 
must constantly be borne in mind in any pr.a(*tical hand- 
ling of the subj(‘ct, not* only because tin* economic well- 
being of the nation is seriously cAtnuuned in the problem, 
but beoaust^ the jn\lustrial and''(‘ommen*ial oc(‘uj.)ations of 
the people have a close connexion with th(‘ir moral welfare 
and outlook, (‘'the chaiacter of men/’ as Ituskin oin*e 

said, “depending ifiore upon their ()(‘cuj)ations tl»en on 
\ 

any teaching we can give them, oi^’principles with which 
we can imbue them.” and'hlso because the ^)art of the 
edu(*ational problem with which we are hen* es])ecially 
concerned lies at the point where sfdiool-teardiing has to 
be skilfully dovetailed into the duties of the workshop or 
the office. It is, how(*ver, the hunuurside of the f|uestion 
that rightly ap{)eals to us with the greatest ^or(‘(^ We an* 
right, when we discuss it, to think of individual boys and 
girls whom we know, in circumstanc(*s with which w(* are 
familiar, and of practical difficulties and opportunities of 
which we have personal expcricuice. And this leads us to 
think of the real conditions of employment which lie 
around us; of the liome circumstances of the*, children as 
we know them in real life; of the point of vicnv of 
foremen; of the differcKt ways in which einployers regard 
their responsibiJities ; and of the a(*tual p(‘ople (t<*achers, 
attendance^ officers, cl(*rks, iii.spector.sj through whom, if 
it farther exerts its authority, the. State wil^, be bound 
tri'rtT i. S-iy .^‘eing^ things thus in the comirete; by trying to 
vi.sualise the actual Vfwking of sugge.s{‘ed plans; by trying 

^ % * % 

1. X'lrowA of tlip, iJhare, edition of 1880. Vol. ii, p. 108. 
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to how ii\v til oil* r(‘((\iirei!H*iita could lie evaded, and 

what tlieir iinsehii and collateral results might be ; by real- 
ising the inner dilVei enees which distinguish English social 
life from Amerif-au or (iermbn or French;^ we luj^y hope to 
escape from fallacious generalities aml^to see in fair 
})n)])orti()n the part whicdi, in England, legislation can 
play in social impro\iements and *1110 parts which must lx* 
•borne by public; opini<»i, by the action of emploj^crs, by 
Wie skill and good sensn of the teacdiers, ^iid by tlie 
personal efVoit of individuals who bring to social service 
a shrewd combination *of sympathy and science. 

11 . 

It is in (iermany thaf tlfe most systematic and (so far 
as can at present In* judged) the most successful effoifs 
hav(‘ b('(»n lyadc* to grapph* with the ([uestion of the 
furthm- training of boys and girls who have (‘ompleted the 
course at tin* (‘hnlentary day school. After (jermany, 
stands Switzerland. In Denmark more has beeiit done 
than in any other country to kindh* national ideals and 
intcdligeiit int(*rest in co-op(»ration among the country 
[lopiilat ion. About a (juarter of all the men and women 
t>ctw(M*n and oO y(‘ars of age now engaged in Danish 
agriculture have passc'd through a People’s llig|j School. 
Hut the lattei* receive no pupils under 1 (J years of age 
(the great majority are betwi'en LS and l 2 o) and only six 
per cent, of their students come ^'rom the towns. Thus, 
though unrivall(‘d in the .spirit and ellv*ien(‘y of their 
woi’k within its own sphere, these vschools# have not 
addressed ^tliemselves •to the task (nwieh moiV urgeift, it 
will be reiiHunberwl, in large towns than iu^h(^(TOi\^Ty) 
of getting boj^ and girls to follow isoibe regular coursi'^of 
further training diniing the^years whi(*h come imanf'd lately 
aft(*r the cdose of the eloinentary day school coursi?.* In 
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France and in Great Britain no effort lias been spared by 
voluntary workers and by many piiUlic ai'itliorities in the 
organisation of classes, le<'tures, clubs and institutes of 
all kiiids^ for young people alid for adults. But in both 
countries success has been greater in tlie case of older 
students than in the case of boys and girls who have just 
left the elementary day rchool. It vs at the very point at 
which continuation school work iy. reallv continuative of^ 

* _ I* 

what the ekmentary day s<*hool,has begun tliat (witli some 
brilliant and, i'ortunately, increasing exceptibns) our 
efforts, like those of the French, have as yet comparatively 
failed. And it 'is ijf, tin* large towns that undm* iinxlern 
industria'i conditions su4,‘h failur<‘ U^ejs to the most serious 
results. In the United Statey fitr less has hitherto been 
don(‘ in the way of (‘veiling classes than in Grehl Britain 
or in Franct^. This is partly com[)ensated for by tlie fact 
that, in the more progr(\ssive States, the mass of children 
remain at the elementary day school 'a year longer than 
is stil,l the case in France or in Fnglarid and Wah's. But 
in, the great cities of the Kastern States, and especially 
in Massachusetts, the waste of mental and moral power 
caused by lack of suitable training during adolescence is 
now recognised as a grave evil which impairs the social 
welfare of the communitv and thivateiis its industrial 

f 

efficiency. * 

In all the.se countries, tlnuefore, public attention is 
being turned to the problem of continuation schools. 
And everywhery the lines along which thought is moving 
point to three,, (conclusions. First,* there is need for 
furtiiei lirAitation ,of the hours, of juvenih? labour. 

f ko *law should place all employers, iiududing 
(jrovernment p(^partments, manufacturer.^^ commercial 
firms, i/?tail tradesmen, and eiiploy(u;s of young doiiK'stic 
serv«<]ts, under statutory ohiigation to enable young 
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persons of loss^ ihau 17 years of ago who are in their 
einploynient attend courses of technical and general 
instruction for four hours a week at times of day when the 
pupils are not* too tired to'profit by the teaching. And, 
thirdly, increased efforts •should he mad^ by the State to 
encourage local authorities and associations in organising, 
accoiiling to tlu» needs of different localities and of differ- 
ent r*allings, cours(*s id instructioji wliicli will be practi- 
«:iilly useful to young jH^ople of from 14 to# 17 years of 
ag(» and so planned as to train thmu for healthy living and 
for the duli(*s of citizenship. 

44u*se ])i-oposals raise many thoyiy •questions. They 
mean a great extensi^>n of the ecUicationnl r(‘sp(?nsibilities 
of the State. They woftldtimpose upon employers respon- 
sibilities* which in (ireat Jlritain, France and the Tnited 
State's are not yet recognised by law. Th(‘y would prolong 
the t(uin <»f y<‘ais during which eviuy parent is answerable 
foi‘ his child's receiving education. In the collective 
int(‘rest they wouhl curtail some socially undesirablg forms 
c»f |>rivate proHl. In (hdiance of .soim* recent ajiplications 
of biological theory to s<icial problems, they assume that 
skilfully (M'ganised education and discipline, so far from 
b(*ing “ lleeting jialliativcs," can enhance tin* permanent 
w(‘ll-heing of a community by I'stablishing forms of 
social environmi'ut which favour the development of moral 
qualities conducive to organisc'd etliciiuicy and to vigour 
of individual lib*. It may bejipinted out, however, that 
in none of thes(' respects do the proposals^ to which I have 
referred, involve aSiy new jninciple. Tlivy siijiply propost^ 
a further appli(*atioy of primdples ^ilready Tecogni^ed in 
our social policy as regards employment* 
and mitiona^ education. The argumenl, therefore, turns 
on questions fff (|^‘gree. tit lies indeed with^those who 
advocate these Jiew developments to show that tjteiy ar(5 
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socially expedient, adniiiiislratividy feasible and likely 
to be, in the wider sense, nltimately profita'ble to the com- 
munity, in fact so profitable as to make the expenditure 
which tlii'v would^ entail a'' remunerative investment. 
Ilut it is not my^essaiy for those w’lio favour the raising 
of the national minimum standard of f^eiieral education 
and of technical training to est.\blisJi any new principle 
of public ])olicy as a basis for tlniir case. 

The purp(fee of,thp following: ^Miapt ers is to fuyiish tlu'" 
reader with some materials for ij judfifimuit upon tlie 
questions thus raised. 

u 

« ^ I ' 

« III. , 

A few words should be addlal to (‘x plain the scope' of 
this book and tlie circumstances which liave ]e<l to its 
publication. 

It is the outcome of an im|uiry made by members 
(toacliers and senior students) of the dtq)artment of educa- 
tion iu the I'liiversity of Manchester. Assistaime lias 
been jriven by many toimer students of the departnuuit 
W’ho are now en^a^cd in teachiiifif in different parts of 
England. To an older uuuiiber of the Owens ('ollege 
(Mr. J. S. Tlioijiton, a distinguished stud(*nt of Scan- 
dinavian ^education) we owe flu? cliapter on tlie People's 
High Schools in Denmark. A number of other writers, 
not jKJisonally connected with th(^ University but inter- 
ested in the subject oi ^tlie iiujuiry, have contributed 
chapters based u^ion the results of their personal investi- 
gations -M^i II.' Jlompas Smith (Headmaster of King 
Edwf«<l tlie 'Vllt^h’s yc-hool, Lythaiik), Mr. (t. L. Hriic(*, 
wlffj-+ffr!rtrt>rm' an ^ influential part in London education, 
Mr.* A. Mansbr^dge ‘(Secretary of the ^‘Woiikers’ Educa- 
tional AHs^K-iation and a merfiber o& the Consultative 
Comirthtee of the lloanl of Education), Mrs. OMirien 
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iriirria (an i'xporicncod tea(*li(?r in London), Mr. C. T. 
Millia (Principal oi tlie JBorouf^h Polytechnic Institute), 
Miss H. W. -levons, Miss K. Jebb, Monsieur Georf^es 
Caben, Mr. A. -I. Presslaiid (of tlic F 4 dinburg}i. Academy) 
and Mr. William Scotf (Headmaster ^)f Holy Trinity 
School, Liv(Mpool). We are also indebted to many 
(‘orrespondenls in ^liis count iV and a])road for their 
^•ourtesy in ^ivinp^ in4‘(»rmation in tiu* <*ourse of our in- 
•qiiiiy. Sp^ecial acknowl^iid^einenl is ^diy* to i^fRcers of the 
Hoard of Mducatinn and c»f the Labf)ur Department of 
the Hoard of Tra<le; to members and otti(*ers of various 
Lo(;i 4 l Kducation Authorit i(‘s : to vMr.*^ Alfred Mosely, 
whose libmaUty has ^Kuiabled many Enp^lish 
teachers to ^ain th(‘ s^infulus of new ideas from visits 
to schoc»Is in Anuuica: and to those (‘inployers of labour 
who have ^communicated to us the details of flie 
arranoiMuents mad(* by them for the further education of 
th(‘ir workp(Mi|)le, • W(‘ ask tluu’r indulo:ence if any errors 
have slipped into our a<‘counts of their work. The index, 
besid('s the chapter which bears his name, is the woiJx of 
Mr. Saudi ford, a meinlHU- of the staff of our dej)artment. 
As i'ditor, I am imhOited to Miss M. S. Heard (now Head- 
mistress of Ladybarn House School, AVithin^ton, Man- 
ches((*r) for ln*lp, both in the (‘ollection of ii)^forniation 
and in the s\unmarised prescmtimmt of it, without which 
tin* book c<mld not liave l)een undei taken or finished. 

It will be understood tlmt eacl^ writer is responsible for 
the opinions expressed in the chapter which bears his or 
her name. Those* chapters to which no •minui is attached’ 
are the work of the /?ditor. , * ♦ 

The plan of the book is as follows. f!T:<l'•ch^|5ter 

• *■ . 

^ives an hijitoricill account of the f^i-owjh of the (bief 
agencies wliicft fivinish ifieans for “ further v*i^ieation ” 
in England and AVales. The record of this work*Vthows 
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tlie vigour and value of voluntary' <‘ffort in English 
education; its quick response to new* currents of feeling, 
religious and political; its power of kindling eniluisiasm ; 
the tiainipg which.it gives in self-governnient ; and the 
relief which it aftords to moral tension in ihe national 
life. On ihe other hand, the re(‘ord shows the weakness 
and the limitations of voluntary ell'oih; its failure to deal 
with rc'sidual parts of the problem :*its inability to enforce;' 
compulsion vlien ^the <liscipline-^nf (‘ompulsion would be* 
salutary; and its waste of energy in maintaining com- 
peting forms of organisation. In the title of (-hapter I. 
the.teiin “ furtlier ecVcation/' officially used by tlie 
of Education and by tb? Scotrli , luhi^‘aiion J)(q)artinent, 
is adopted as conveniently d(*s<‘rlbing a wide range of 
educational ageii(‘ies, among which are the (‘vening classes 
under (jovornment inspection juul in receipt of (jrovern- 
ment aid. ('ha[)t(*r 11. describes tin* present position of 
State-aided evening scliocds in Kngland and Wales. 
Chapter III. rt*views tin* work of the evening schools in 
Loudon; Chaj)t(Ms IV. and \, tliat of tlie evcoiing schools 
in Manchester, Leeds, Halifax, St. Ilehms, Jlootle, Widjies 
and liochdale, these towns having been s(‘h*cted on 
account of the s}M*cial interest of what is being done tlnoe. 
Chapter \T. descri]>es tin* work of the continuation schools 
in certain rural <fistrict.s of England, ('aml)ridg(*Hhire, 
Gloucestershire, XorthumlxMland, ('umb.erland, Buck- 
inghamshire and the Ea^t Hiding of Yorkshin*. (Ampler 
VII. summariscis the results of an extensive in(|uiry 
among teachers and others as to the work of continuation 
fichof^’s in a** considerable number wof towns and some 
cfiTffrtrj^Ttistrt'cts.^ Chapter VIII. gives an account of the 
arrangements i^ade 1)y»' a huge numb(u’ ofoEnglish em- 
ployers the further educaVion of* their woikpeoj)le. 
The information gathered in tlie course of our inquiry 
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shows that employers are giving increased attention to 
this s\ibje(!t aiUl that teclinical inslnictioii in England is 
rapidly coming into closer association with the workshop. 
The particulars published in December, 19Q^, by the 
Association of Techni(;ar Institutions i^ their “ lleports 
of an IjKiuiiy as to the (-o-operation of Employers and 
Technical InstitutfVms ’’ (St. 'Bride’s Press, Fleet St., 
^London, E.C.) give further proof of the same tendemiy. 

• 'rhe main results of t hi.-, branch of our iinjiiiry are sum- 
marisc(f on pp. .‘lOd S.^ 'l1ie <lrift of <‘ducalional thought 
ill this countiy and cJsewh(‘re seems tending towards some 
system whieli would combine part-tune 'instructirm iii^ the 
technical school wiUi yagc-earning iiMthe field, fa(*tory 
or workshop, in MnjJlaftd a legalis(‘d combination of 
(‘lementai V <‘ducation and of wage-earning work has long 
laaMi in (vxisIcMieis but it is allow(‘d to begin at so early 
an age as to render tlu' edueational benefit of the system 
moH' than doubtfni, whih^ the social and economic results 
of it (so far at least as (he textile trades are concerned) 
seem to be in tin* main injuriinis. An ae(‘ounl of. the 
working of (his half-tiim* system in the textile tiades of 
Lancashire and Yorkshire is givmi in (-hapter IX. 

As the purpose of the continuation school is to provule 
further instruction for those who have already left the 
t‘leim*ntary day schools and have entered upon the prac- 
tical work of life wind her as apprentices or as independent 
wag(‘ (*ainers or in the duties ot\the home, it is m^cessaiy 

1. A (JotifeiUMl of llio courses of technical study arranged in 

evening clash’s and a discussion of present tendencies in evening technical 
instruction in Kngland and Wales will he fr^ind in Mr. C. H. Oreasey’s 
“Technical Instruction in Kvening Schools” (London 'SjyvarvS.Httneusi hfin, 
ItlO.')), the pulilicatioi^ of whi< h has materially f.ft*therod the movement 
for establishing »jj|oser relations Ind ween 'technical instruction and the 
practical work of ind:*stry. lil our book we have avoided* going over 
the ground so well covered in Mr. Creasey’s volume. t-** 
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for the siudciit of tlie subject to take into account tlie 
laws which regulate the employment of 'children and 
young persons in factories and workshops. In Chapter 
X. will bt; found a summary 'of Ihe provisions of these 
laws in the TJnitfd Kingdom, (jormany and Switzerland. 
For this (*hapter we are indebted <o the Labour Depart- 
ment of tlie Hoard of Trade. t 

The industrial and economic chacjges, entailed by any^ 
great develojx.'Uent of (*ontinuatioi> scdiools, wouhl atfect tin* • 
home life and early wage-earning jaiwer of gn*at numbers 
of working-class families, (’hapter XT. tlierefoie des- 
cribes the attitude yi working nn'ii towards <*venijig 
schools. An effective n‘l/.)rm of the continuation schools, 
however, will depend upon improViunents being made in 
the (‘onditions of work in the liigin*!* standards of many 
elementary day schools. In view of this, tin' importance 
of trying experiments in the bettcu- co-ordination of the 
work of the closing years of the eleinentafy day school with 
the course of work of the continuation scliool is urged in 
Chapters Xlf. and XIII. These (*haj)ters furtlu‘r ie<‘Oin- 
mend the establisliinent, for bf)ys ami girls, of new types 
of day r'ontinuation scliool with courses less lit(‘rary and 
more practical than wotild be suitable in the secondary 
day schools of the older kind. A number of such schools 
have recently been <1stablished in England, and in (’hapter 
XI\, will be found a review of their <'ducational aims 
and courses of study. ^Vt present great numbers of 
children, on leaving the idementarv day school, drift 
off into any^kind.of unskilled labour \fiiich may offer a 
(for tjjie tim(?) attracj,ive wage. TJliese “ blind-alloy ” 
occu4ia,tioM...aiie. baited at the entrance with the offer t)f 
good, money. Hut'^ Uio Ijoys and girls ^^ho lyive <*nterod 
them, perjiaps with little thought on hheif own account 
and ofi^*n with no effective guidance from parents or 
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teachers, find thomscdves ousted a few years later by some 
younger compeiitor. And to this cause may partly be traced 
the excess of unskilled labour w]ii(*li forms a very serious 
part of the problem of un<unj)loyment. In-order to 
grapple with this very difficult question, Jihere have been 
established in London and elsewhere A])prenticesliip and 
Skilled Kmployment •Committeer.’, the aims and work of 
w,hich are 4lescribed in (-hapter XX. 

■ For purposes of eompar’son the next seven ( hapters des- 
cribe the way in which clmtinuaiion seliools are now 
orga nised in thcvsc* couni l ies wliose educational experience 
is fuUest of suggestion to Kuglish jieople*. Chapter Xyi. 
gives an account of tJui {^ysleni in Scotland, where there 
is a strong current of th?)U|/ht in favour of throwing upon 
ein|)loy(*r.4 tlie statutory obligati*))! of enabling their 
younger woi^peoph^ to atiend continuation classes, and of 
giving local authoriti(*s tlie power of making attendance 
at such classi's coivipulsoiy upon young jieople up to 17 
years ot age. Cha])ter XV 11. describes the People’s High 
Schools in Denmaik, the most inspiring centres of civic 
training foi- an agiicultural jM)pulation which exist any- 
when* in tin' worM. A gieat wave* of national feeling 
sccuied their success: their teachijig is powerful in its 
intlueiice upon character bt'caiise it embodies a moial ideal 
of civic *luty adapte*! to the piactical needs of the’ country 
I'olk; and tin'ii* woik has lesulted in unforeseen economic 
advantage. In Chapter XVUI. an account is given of 
the lemarkabh' devi'lopment of.>( ompulsoiy continuation 
schools in nearly ajl the huge towns and manufacturing 
districts of the (T(*inian Kmpire. In mifny respects the 
(ierman system of coatinuatifui sclu'ols may serve a;7 the 
new model for Gn'at Pritain and the Imife^l'fttiites. Lt 
(Chapter XIX thei'e follows a more detailed description 
i)f the arrangeiAent, and vmi of the continuatiqiusi'hoohs 
of Munich, in which city tlie new system has been carried 
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to a high point of excellence. The Continuation Schools 
of Switzerland, in nineteen cantons of which attendance 
is compulsory upon some part of the younger population, 
are described in Chapter XX. In Chapter XXI. an 
account is given of tlie continuation classes in France, and 
of the varied movements for providing means of social 
education for the people — movements which reveal an 
inner conflict between two socdal ideals. France at the 
present time stands next to Urea^ Hritain in vigour (.1 
effort to solve the coiitimiatioh school probjenj by ihe 
method of voliintaiy attendance. Evening schools in the 
TTnited States are described in Chapter XXII., and in tin* 
following chapter is^iven an account of tin* strong ,^?:en(l 
of opinion in Massachusetts in fovov’r of industrial train- 
ing in continual ion schools, aiul of the reasons which cause 
many American citizens to regard with coiiVern the 
failure of the present system of publir* education to 
furnish a course of practical training siiflKicutly pro- 
longed to prevent great numliers of children, wlio might 
recruit the skilled lra<les, from <lrifting into the ranks of 
unskilled labour. This new movement in Ainei ican opin- 
ion may lead to important modifications in tin* present 
law, and therefore in Chapter XXIV. an account is given 
of the present limits of compulsory education in dilVerent 
parts of the United States, and of the educalinnal restric- 
tions upon (‘hild lahoiir whi(*h are now on the different 
Statute Hooks, l^ie last chapter of the book discnss(‘s the 
question wliether it would be expe<lient tri mak(* atten- 
dance at continuation S(*J:iouIs compulsory in England and, 
if so, during ujiat yt*ars; wliether for girls as well as 
for boys; and whether in urban and jjiul^disVricts alike 
or only in tliose areas (wlictlier in town or country) in 
which thejt^l education autjiority shouhl so de(*ide. 

M. K. .SADLEK. 

I* 

The UyivEHsiTY, Maxciies^eu, « 

‘ October, 1907. 



CHAPfER I. 


Historical Review of Certain Agencie^ for Further 
Education in England. 

Dri(i\(i i\w last Iniiul red years schools and classes, 

\wth otli(‘r iiu*aiis for ihe f^rtlier education of4he people, 
liav(‘ plac'd a si^rnifi<*aiit part in ilid social history of 
•iMijjflauil. In no oihor country have they more nu- 

merous or iiKut* vai ic<l in form and purjm)se. In nom* haye 
they been moK' iniiniiydy coiiucc^mI witlutlie currents of 
r(*li^ioiis fci‘lin<4* i**'d of st^cial or political aspiration. For 
two ^(Mienftioiis tlicy attempted to fill the ^aps which were 
left by a V(‘ry dcf(*ctive [irovision of elementary day schools. 
They fui nisluMl tin* first be^iniiiiiffs of a system of techni(*al 
inst ruct i(»n. ^I'luy have ^iven scope to individual onor«^y 
and bav(* a<l justed themselves to the characteristically 
Mnj^Iish |)r«*ferenc(» tor a j^n^at variety of independent so- 
cieties, self-^overninji: and adjusted to fine shades of dift'er- 
cmes of iiitidlertual opinion and of social distinction. 
*What (’rabl)e said of the schools of the lh)rough has been 
in si>me de^nee true of Hnjiflish arrangoments for further 
cd m at ion also -- * 

“ To every class we have a school assigned, 

Hules for all ranks and food every mind.'* 

The evening clasA's and other forms of. po])ular adult 
education in Mngland l^ave encouraged the habit, and Ivive 
helped in training the power, of voluntary jp’igttnisution „ 
For fifty years Ihey \Vere without exception indepemhuit c)f 
subsidy from th(r*Stiij[e. To»this <lay Hie majority of them 
receive no aid from public funds, lly the help of evpiiiiig 
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classes tlioiisaiids of vigorous luinds have repaired defects 
due to the lack of early training. The work done in tliein 
has steadied the judgment aud kindled the imagination of 
many wko have afterwards become leaders of opinion in 
their district oi trade. Sucli (Masses have trained some of 
the leaders of the industrial and (‘ommereial movement 
which gave Hritain a le^uling plaee'‘in the markets of tlie 
world. They were the chief (‘hannel through whi<*h a 
knowledge ‘fd* phvsical science was diifused among th(‘ ie- 
dustrial classes, fn England, in Scotland a*iurin Wales 
they have had their cliaracterist ic, and often sej)arate/ 
dovelopment. Hii^nieh brancli of tlie movement has in 
turn exerted 4le( isive influence upoi^the otliers. Tlnis, tlie 
varied means of ** further educafion " for tin* j)e(»ph* havc‘ 
rt'inlered signal service* to the int(‘llectiial, nnual and ece)- 
noniir* interests of tin* whole kingdom. 

On the other hand, th(*y hav(* l)e(‘n in some r(*s|>eets little 
but a makeshift for what should have lv(‘(‘n doin* in element - 
aiy day schools. Hut, in England, conflicting (though 
dimly formulated) social ideals long prevented a coiiij)!’!*- 
hensive organisation of j>ublic r^ducation by nn*ans of the 
authority of the State, Mucii that was attempted in even- 
ing schools would have been b4*ttc*r dj>ne l»y a well-planned'* 
system of day schools or by day classes dov(*tail(‘d into the 
practical duties df ajjprenticeship. Through the lack of a 
sound foundation of eh’inentary knowledge in the minds 
of many of the j)upils,ithe work of the evening classes has 
often been wiftiting in thoroughness of intellectual dis- 
cipline. "j'lnu'ii efficiency has suffe !’(•<> from fifictuation in 
popular inftr«st am^ from insuffu*iejit funds. Not having 
Jnehind t4»Hi the pressure of legal compiilsion or sucli 
steady force (jf pu])lic,opinion as remfrrs legal compulsion 
unnecmsiiry, they have left unrfou(die(^ lai*^a* sections of the 
conifuunity, some of which especially need long sustained 
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and well dirooled rare, ^riioy have offered exrelleiil oppor- 
luiiities <0 those with eiiou^li fon-e of cliara(.*ter and physical 
vijTour to li^ht their way through difficnlties to ])Ositioiis 
of respoMsihility or of leadership. Hut they hav6 in ^roat 
measure failed to touch the h‘ss strenuous^)!* the idle. 

Thus alike in their (‘xcellence and in their def(?cts, the 

I 

evenin<i^ classes have home the **1iaracteristic features of 
Kw^lish edinaitional organisation. Free in their develop- 
rtient, vio^orous in some of tlieir achieyelnents, and often 
w(‘Il adajded to the re<^uirements of tin* pmseviuin^ and 
tlu‘ slron^\ lh(‘y liav(‘ heen unsyshunidie in arran^e- 
immt^^weakened hy d(‘f(‘cts in the eaiV' training'-, of thhir 
pupils and, ii'om a nfttio^ial point* ot vi(‘V, insufficiently 
adjusted to th(» ne(‘ds of the rank an<l fil(‘, es])(‘cially duriup 
lh(* critir*al y(‘ars which lit* helw(*en httyhood and juanhood. 

Hit* reason.'-^ for tin* preval(*nce id eveninj^ classes in 
Kn^^lish education may thus lx* tractul to our loiifr-con tinned 
hackwaitlnt'ss in or^»’anisin^ (*h*menta!y day schools (itself 
the result td' an t*ven halaniM* between conffictin^ theories 
as to tin* social or^ninisation of our national life) and 
|)artly to tin* social and econi»mi(* disturbance pnulticed by 
Jhe Industrial Ht'volidion. For (he first thiee-(iuarters of 
(he nim*teenth century elementary day schools in Knj^land, 
lioth in numhers and in tjuality of woijv, fell f- 4 r shoit 
id the needs of the nation, and es|)ecially of the new com- 
munities wliich had sprung up in conscMjuence of thefjfrowth 
of the factory system. Tin* swift^ economic chancre which 
took place at the time ot the Industrial Kevolution cieated 
larf^c communities which, (*ducationally,* weie almost 
destitute. Philanthropic effort set itindf to^rifpple with 
their needs. Al^uu, the Industrial PevolgaiiilTi TTroimht to" 
the front numiKMS of vij^orous worffjvmple \fho felt their 
lack of early scliooliifp and were eaf^er for tin* Ojfjmrtuni- 
ties of intellectual self-improvement afforded by the bven- 
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rlass. Tliirdly, ji;reat iwimbors of tlioso lueii, in onlor 
io satisfy tlioir curiosity about indusfrial j)r()ccsses and to 
enlianco tlioir technical skill, \*ravt*d scicuitific information, 
mucli of'wliicli could convcuiicntly be ^iven in eveniiifj 
classes held when the day's woik was done. Finally, the 
tact that adult (‘ducation, apart rir)in that fjfiven in tin* 

I niversit i(*s and in a few other establishc'd inslitutions for 
higher teaching, was left for the most jiait to voluntary a. id 
co-operative effort* instead of bein^ (»!{;anised on a definite 
plan under the control of the State* allowed many dilf(*rent. 
forms of opinion u[)on social matters to lx* dilfiiseul by its 
moans. 

In this chapter an aAemjd is ina/o* at a brii‘f review of 

the historical dcvelopnH*nt of tin* nu'ans of ** furtlu*r 

education'' in Kn^laml. Arranged in the orde*!* of tlu'ir 

ori<.;:in they fall under nine* chit'f heads, n 'mely, (1) tin* 

Sunday Schools, (*J) the Adult Schools, (‘1) the M(*ehanics* 

Inslitutions with whieh wen* connect(‘d tin* lise* of t(‘ch- 

nieal instruction and the spnaid of jiopniar hM‘tui(*s on a 

j;r(*at variety of subj<*cts, (4) the Woikin^ Men's (’olle<j:es, 

(5) the educational <*tfoits of workinj^-m(‘n co-opeuators, (f!) 

the Voun^ Men's Christian Association, (T) Ni^ht Schools^ 

and Kv(*nin<^ (dass(*s under (rovernment ins|x*ction, 

(H) the fxt(*nsi(»n^ of l^iiversity teachin^^, and (D) tin* Fret* 

Publif; Librari(\s and the Xational Home l{(*adinf^ Tnion. 

ifrief arcounts are also <^iven of tln^ work of a numlx*r of 

other af^encieSj^the educi^ional influence of wliich has been 

considerable. 4’hese are (I ) the Hoys’ Jlrii^adejj, (H) tin* Hc- 

cr(*ative IXenih^ f’lasses Association, (o) tin* Co-operative 

IIoTidays •AssficiatKm, (4) the Workers’ Fducational 

"^V.ssociation,*’aY;,:l the Xational Lea*^^ne for Physical 

Education. • i ‘ 

0 0 ^ ^ ^ 

An aePount of the most permeatinp^ influence of all, that 

of the^Press and of popular literature, does not fall within 
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the sropo of tljis volumo. liut its growth has hooii one of 
tlie (listiii(‘tive marks of the poriocl within wliich the means 
of “ furlher (‘ducat ion ” in Hiif^land liavo multiplied. 
Its ])em*tratin^ j)ower has caused many of dlhe chief 
dev(‘lopments of ])opular (vrlucation. And* the puldication 
of cheap editions of sci(*ntifie, phi lnso])hical and other 
works has Ihhmi junluips the nu^i pot(*nt instiument in 
popular culture, apart from the ijiHu(*nce of th(‘ ])ersonality 
f)f ^reat teachers and th(‘ power of the hVinj;* foice. 

'I'lu* Iiistory for thi:^ ov(‘rlap])in»‘ s(‘ri(*s of effoits for 

“ furt lu‘r (Mlucat ion " in Mn<i:land duriim’the last 120 vc‘ars 

. • 

falls jnto lnu)‘ main jMM iods. ^ • 

(i) 1"he first |)(*riod#(‘\t(;nds from tlu‘ ri^i* of th(‘ modern 
Sunday School noivcmcnt ahout ITSO to the first Parlia- 
nuMitary vote * for tht‘ purposes of education ' in It 

cov(*rs tin' chj(‘f phast‘s of the Industiial .l{(‘volut ion and 
the struo’^*h‘ for political leform. The maiji inHui‘nc(‘s 
which wcr(‘ at woj1< in fuitluM* (‘ducation at this pi‘ri()d 
were rcli<»:ious ami politi< al. Tin* K'li^ious n‘vival of the 
ItSlh ( 'cut my, (‘Xpicssinj^’ itself in th(‘ \V(*sh‘yan, tlu* Kvaji- 
<»*clical and <»ther movcim'uts, led many men and womui 
to devote tluunsidvcs to tlu‘ task of i(‘lievin{^ the spiiitual 
wants of the poor and of teaching: tiuun to read in order 
that they mi^ht study the Hihlc. Tlu* pol it ica I movement 
pioduccd a strong* d(‘sii(‘ for tin* inti‘lh‘ct ual enlioditenment 
of tlu* masses. It lan in two main curn*nts. t)m* was 
individualist and radical. 11u* ot ’ftcr collect ivist andauili- 
oritarian. On tlu* (‘ducati(mal sid(* of thd first, the (dn(*f 
names are those <^f deremy lh*ntham, Jlrou^'ham, and 
Francis iMaci*. On tl^i* educational sjd(* of tlu^^s(*cond^ the 
^•i(*at fii'Uirt* is l{«)lM‘!t Oweji. lloth «j*rouj^s»d><*^w ])art ri- 
theij* inspiratton fnun France. TJu* indixjdualist f^KUip 
was fjreatly inffuemted, thrhu}j:h Adam Smith’s XWnlth of 
^\^fwns (whicli stronji:ly ur^ed tlu* wisdom of f^iviw^ elo- 
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military e(lii(‘aiio7i io ilio whole people) by Tiirpot and ihe 
Physiocrats. Ihe other f?roiip, and especiallv liobert 
Owen, drew theii* edueational ideas in ^^reat measure from 
.H(*Ivetius. -.Vpart trom the W(U‘k of these two j^roiips there* 
was ^reat edu(‘idionaI activity on the part of earnest Non- 
contormists (notably illiam Allen and otluM* members of 
the Socit‘ty of Friends) and, on a lai-t^^er sc*ale, on the part 
of the Church of Kn^dand. The educational labours i)f the 
latter call for special rec(»^niitioii. Thoun:h partly of a s(*lf- 
})rotective nature, they drew their roal power from ledi^ious 
convict i(m and benevolent regard for the pom-. Th(*s(* 
various movement.’;^** thouj^h divi*r«fent in many of their 
j)rinciples, wer(*'at one‘iu proviflin;:^ m(*ans of elemeiitarv 
(‘diication lor the poorer classes. l'hi‘o»!o*h the hu h ul' dav 
schools and tin* lon^^ hours of chihl labour, murh of tin* 
inst ruction thus provided was ^iv(*n in I he, (*v(»nin^. 

due of the earliest nin-lit schools in (ir(‘ai Britain was 
established l)y David Dale tor tin* < hildr(*n emplojad at the 
N(*w ijanai k Mills. I lu' st(uy is tohl by Kobeit < )w(*n in his 
1 Hir ttf hf ( l<Sl(i). S[)eal\inj^ of the arran^em(‘nts 
at the New lj;inarl\ ( otion Mills, lu* says, that his fathei-in- 
law, Mr. Dale, who founded tlie manufactory in I7(S4, built 
a boardin^^ lu)use for the olM) ehildien wlu)m In^ oi)lain(‘d 
from pid)lic cliaritics (chiefly workhouses and chanties in 
Kdinbur«jh) to work in the mill. “ Tlui benevolent pro- 
prietor spared no expen.se to giv<; ccunfort to the poor 
c-hildren. Tin; rooms firoviileil for th(*m were spacious, 
always clean and well ventilated; the food was abundant 
and of the bestopiality ; the (dothes were neat ami useful; 
a sitr^eon ^va^ kept J.ii constant paj4 to <lirect how to prC/- 
^ent or to-^rfiii-^^isease; and the be.st instructors wliicJi the 
country aftonjpd were appointed to teiu-h such branches of 
cducatiAu as wen? deemed likfdy to he useful to children 
in tituir situation. Kind and well disposed persons were 
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appointed to Hiy)orin(i‘iifl all tlioir procoodiiif's. Xothing, 
ill short, at first sight, soomcd wanting to ronder it a most 
coniphdc’! cliarity. Unt to defray tlu* oxponsos of tlioso well 
dovis(Ml arrangiMnonts, and support tluM'siahlisliinrtit gonor- 
ally, it was al)solut(*ly iM'cossary that the Vliildron should 
l)(^ oinployed wiiliin tho mills from six o'clock in tlio morn- 
ing till sc^vcn in llu' <‘vcning, silmm(‘r and winter; and 
af^(‘r th(‘sc hours (heir<‘ducal ion commenced. Tlie dire(?tors 
of the p^ihli(! chariti('s, ft’opi mistakmi* e<*onomy, would 
^not consiuit to sjmmI t Inv'hildren und(‘r tln‘ir care to cotton 
mills, unh‘ss tluj children wiue leceived hj^’ the proprhdors 
at tillages ot six, seven, and eight. ^Vnd Mr. J)alc Was 
nmh'r tin* necessity o?ace<‘pJing t?l(*iy at lliose ages, or of 
st(tpping the manufactory which he had commenced. It 
is not t(» ])(» supposi'd that c'liihlren so young could remain, 
with the intei.wals of nuails only, from six in the morning 
until s(‘Vt‘n in the evening, in <<)nstant employment on 
th(‘ir fe(‘t within cotton mills, and afterwards ac(|uire 
much proficiency in ediu-ation. And so it proved; for 
many of tliem hecanu* dwarfs in ho<ly and miml, and some 
ot them w<*re did'ormed. This labour through tlie day, and 
^ tlieir (‘diication at night, became so irksome, that numhers 
of them (’(mtinually ran away.” ^ 

An early case ot the foundation f)f night schools ^ly niem- 
hers (d tin* (’hurch of England was that opened in tlie Free 
Chapel of St. James, at Brighton, on Xovemher 1st, 181d, 
as desciihed in tin* l((‘poitsof tln*^J^o<*i(*ty tor lh*ttering the 
C'ondition of the l*oor.“ The school was*estal)lished by 
the ministiu* of the chapel, the llev. Jamejs* Marsh, and his 
wife for the lH*nefit oft those who atti^nled i^> tslher school 
and who wen* <»mploy(*<l <luring the day. ^ rhe town of' 
Jiriglithelmstone there are sliephvnls' boys, drivers *of 

* # • , • 

1. “ A N<^w View of Soeiot-vr -aJ eJ-i PP- 42*“4l». 

‘2. Vol. vi., 1815, No. clxvi. * 
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donkey carts, and others of this description; and many 
girls wlio are ont at service* or are employed in assisting 
their parents at home, and edn only be spared in the even- 
ing/’ ITuring the first week 42 boys and dtS girls applied 
for admission, and by Xovember 21)th the number had in- 
creased to 200. The wlnde number TOO boys and 100 
girls — were divided intei' tour companies of oO, according 
to their ability to i(‘ad the* Bible, the gills attemliiig on 
Mondays and Tliuj-sdays, tin; boys on TiU‘sdays^and Fri- 
days. The senioi* girls weic* umley tin* superinten<h*nce of 
a lady visitor aipl a writing master, tlie latt(‘r b(‘ing jiaid 
])er ;,Minum fniV*i teiidanci* on four nights a w(»ek. ^M'hile 
twenty-five leariied jvrfting fpi'i om** hour, tin* others read 
the Bible ami wviv instructed in religion. Mi‘. Marsh 
directed tin* plan of the whole and attcndc<l at tin* close 
of school to catechise the scholars in tin* for the 

week or the Church (’at(*<*hism. Kach scindar biought ln*r 
own copy-book and (nn* p(*niiy p(‘r w(*ek, for which sin* was 
to receive a Bible at the end of tin* year. Tin* junior girls 
were under a hnlv visitor and a mistress, who was |)ai<l 
ci'o. os. per annum, ami fivt* of the scnioi' girls remained 
to act as rminitors. 4’her(* w(?re four <*lasses~ -a 4\?stament, 

4 

spelling, single word, and alj)hab(*t class. Mr. Marsh came 
in for tbe last Indf-hour tc) catechise, as in the s(‘nior class. 

I’he b(»ys’ c*lasses w(*re arrangeil in the same* manner, 
the junior class being under a paid master. The (*^JM^nses 
w(?re £40. 10s. ( writing* yiaster, £40; master and mistress 
for junior classes, each £o. os.). ll has bee^i the prin- 
cipal object with Mr. and Mrs. Marsh," the r(*[)ort con- 
tinifes, “ tff pfepan? In? ehildn*ri fo! their attendance on 
Teligious ami make them good members of the 

Ks*tablished (liiureh. , ^rheir attention has tlniiefore been 
partieufarly direct(*d to making tlfV‘m thoroughly ac- 
quainted with our excellent Liturgy, in all its parts.” 
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An example of the self-supporting^ nij^ht seliools o])eiie(l 
at ihis ])erio(l in llie miiiinf^ and inaniifaeturing districts 
hy wanderijif^ ((sichers mayM)e drawn from the early life 
ot Georf^e Stephenson (1781- IShS), tlie fouiufcr of the 
Kn^»‘Iish lailway system. Sl(‘phenson waft ei^^hteen years 
old before Ik* leariu'cMo r(‘ad. Kn^aj^ed as an (*n^inomaii 
Ik* heard of IIk* enj^ines made by^Vatt and lloulton. lUit 
hf* could not rc‘ad about them. 'riK*r(*fore be went to a 
ni^ht s(Jk)o 1 (»|H*ned at *\V;il))ottle by •a teac her itobiii 
(’ow(‘iKs who lan^^hl hi *41 and a tVw othc*!* lads readinj^ and 
s])('llin^ for •»(!. a we(*k. In tin* wintc*!* ojj 1791) Stephenson 
wentWo another niji’ht school opeiK‘d a Scote^i teacher, 
Andrc'W Kobcrtson, iif f he*v[lla<^e df yc‘wl)urn. Jtobei tson 
laiioht hyn arit lime*! ic* and eharo-r'd Id. a week.^ 

Within tliis same* |)eiiod ( 1798 onwards} tin* Adult School 
movement be«»an. Its rise* is (b'serilxMl b(*low { 1*]>. li^ >?!)• 
(ii) TIk* second period in the history of “ furthc*!* educa- 
tion” in kinj^land (*\t»‘nds from IS-ld to the* Kr(*ncb lb‘vo!n- 
tion of ISIS, 'rhe nmvcini'nts wliicli had b(‘fi'un in the 
cailici period continued, but new timdi'iicies showed them- 
selv(*s in other parts of tin* field. 'I’Ik* nK»st sin*nilicant of 
these* W(*i(* the im-Kasinn- <-ITorts for te*chnical instruction 
(b(»uun (*arlier by An(h*rson ami lliikbeck, and i‘specially 
notic(‘abb* in .M anclu'ster from ISL^I) and tin* .woik of 

t 

William IiOve*tt and his friends from tlu* time that tlu'V 
issiK*d t heir “ Addrt*ss t(»lhe Workin|i: (Mass(*s on tlu* subje*ct 
of .National Kdmation" in 1S.*I7.^ ’The movejuent for 1(‘cli- 
niial instryctiem was tlu* natural result of the Industrial 
4i<'volution and tin* exte*nd(*d use* of madiinery. A|)art, 
however, from tliis dir(»ct economic impulse, fl\eK-tie)n sbluild 
b(* made cd the* inllyencc* <d‘ corn*spondy),'. 7 *'liKiCements in 
Fnime* and in (jlernianv. William Lov(‘tfU work was in- 

l. Srnilc.s IAjf> nf (ironfv Sttphrustni. linitdoii : Miirrav, IS.V. pp* 
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spiiod by a ])oliti(*al aiul social aim. It was stioiijr with the 
new motive of association, which, from the outbreak of the 
Trench devolution of 184S, became the distinctive mark of 
other inj^pirin^ eftbrts for adult (’ducation in England. 
Tliis new m()tivt> was, in part, caught from Trance, but tlu' 
extending inHuciu'c of the edueational hleas of Oxford, 
pieeniinently throu»^^h tliV* work of Jo'lni Henry Newman on 
tlie one hand and of Armdd of Hu^by on the otluu*, was a 
not less potent fiurlor in the ne\V im)vement for social and 
colloji^iate education amon^ working'* num. The Mechanics' 
Institutes had been somewhat individ\ialistic and stdf- 
re}»ardinj^ in ideal^and intlmune. Lovett's propaganda 
marked a generdus reaction in b'eIi^^^ 

(iii) The third period extemfs from iSbS (when the* 
Trench devolut ionary movement ('X(*rted a mommitous 
inlliience on En<^lisli social ideals) to the passine* of tlu* 
Elementary Kducatio?i Act in LSTO. Tin* distinctive marks 
of the movement for furtlnu* education dnrine; thes(‘ years 
are four: (1) A de(‘p(Micd sense of p(‘!sonal responsil)ility 
for c()llective welfare; ( 2 ) an earm*st desire on the part f>f 
many members of the older I niversities to brinij: tin? in- 
fluence and noble traditions of Oxford and (.'ambridp;e 
more directly into the service of the whoh* nation; (*»j the 
influencp of four writers and t(‘achers, Thomas ( arlyh?, 
Trederick Ihmison Maurice, John Kuskiii and llerl)(*rt 
Spencer; and (4) a new attitude* towards education on the 
part of the State. * ^ 

(1) Jteli^ious fe(?lin^, cf)mbin(‘d witli social enthusiasm, 
produced Christian so(;ialism, and witli it the foundation 
of rtio WM’kitif^ M(vi’s (’ollofjo in rLondon by Trederick 
•^lenison and his friends in 1854. The link 

between this iwid the Chartist educational movement which 
precedefl*it is found in the Slietti(*Id People’s College 
estal)lishe<l in 1842. Again, the <*vangelical piety (com- 
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biiK'd with loii^’-suHtaiiUMl solf-sacrifi(M* and gic*ai 
hnsiiioss ability) of (loor^o Williams and liis associates I(h 1 
lo tlM> establislimont and Ai(*(*(\ss of tho Yoniif^ Men's 
(diristiaji Asso(‘iat ioji. f2) The reform of O^ord and 
(’ambrid^e, as a result of the Koval Commissions of 
ISoO 2 , brou^bl tlu^ old iiniversiti(‘s into a Jiow ndatioji to 
Kni^Iisb lif(\ And Ibe ('stablisbrtient of wbat is now tlie 
('jiiv(‘rsity of Maneluvsler, by the legacy of .lolin Owens in 

tSM), bewail <be movenu'nt wbi(*b bast resulted in ibo 

. t 

cn'ation of a n(»w o;rouy of I niversities, civie yet natiojial 
in lb(‘ir work and aims, (d) In ^ Thomas Cai lylo 

soiin 4o(l in bis Cluf/tis/n a trumpet ea.^^for edueational»re- 
lorm. “rniversal <Ml»caUon is lln* <^*reat i*bin**- we mean."^ 
In /^/.n7 find Prf‘.<fnt in 1S1.‘J \w (‘all(‘d for “an effective 
Tj'acbiniif Service*" for lln» “souls of Knj^disli livin^**."- 
And tin* work^of John Kuskin, though l(‘ss b(‘ed(Ml ai the 
linn*, became' in la<(‘r y<*ars neit less st reuij.^* in its inlluen(*e 
on lln‘ (‘ducalionaridcals e»f many Kn^*lislijnen. Kuskin 
was a te*acbcr at I be Win king M(*n’s Collejre, and closely 
i(b*nli(icel with .Mauric(''s weuk. lle'rlu'rt Spenci'i's essays 
on Mducaiion, wliicb brou«*:bt IVsialoz/i’s ideas to ibe 
knowledge eif t b(» ^’em'ral rc'aeler in Kn‘ 4 ‘land (tliev wen* at 
work in some Knjiflisb sclH)e>ls feuty yi'ars earlier), appeared 
in iSijl. (I) This [H'lieul (ISIS- ItSTl) is also nnp'ked by 
the rise' eil the Stale* as an autbe)rity in l!n^disb edue‘atie)ji. 
Kve'ninj^ Scbe)e)ls were lirsl aided 1)V (b)vernment in ISol. 
Tb(‘ (iov(‘rnm(»nl l)e*partment of^ Practical Art was estab- 
lisbe*d, as an oute*e)m(> of Ibe earlier S(‘bool of J)esi<i:n, in 
iSo^. It was followed in ISO'lbya .Department of Sedenee. 
I’be^ two were uniletl ujnder the name vf the De|vu*lment of 
Sciemei^ and Art in ISod. Jlv Order in ('e)iv-%eil'tbe estab- 


1. lOelitinn e)f 1810, p. iftl. 

2. Copyright, edition (Cliapiiuiii and Hall), p. 228. 
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Hsluueiit was removed from the lh>ard of Trade to the new 
Education Department created in 1S5G. In 1S50 the State 
liad dared to lay its hand onU)xford and Cambridge. In 
ISoo (as<^a result of the report of Sir Stalford Xorthcote 
and Sir (’harlei Trevelyan in tSod) it held tin* first o|)en 
i‘omp('tition for pla<*(‘s in the (Mvil Scuvice, tin' bc- 
^innin^s of a system fraujjfht witli (‘du(*ational results ot* 
which we have not ytd seen the 1‘urtliest c(nis(Mpienc/*s. 
Thus, all alony; the line ot ehmumtarv, si‘c(Uida!V, tcch- 

r * • ' , , ‘ ' 

nical, rnivtMsity and “ furtlnu " /Mlucaticui, nnui felt tin* 
lisin^: power of the State. Moreover, the Prince (’onsoit's 
influenetj and lab(\|^is hatl h‘d many Knj^l ishnum ly, sym- 
pathise' witli (leVnian views as to thi- functions r»f (iovern- 
ment in jnomotinir tin* culture* *o[ the pe*oj»le*. 

It she)ulel be aehled that elurin^‘ the* de‘eaele* IStil) ISTO 
a new form eif evening se hexil be'e*ame pe)|)ul^n‘ threiu^h the? 
ae*tie)ii of the Depart mod of Seienee ainl Art, whie*h 
recognised and vigorously en(*e)euageel the gre)wing intere*st 
e)f weuking men students in the study e>f physie*al seie'in e'. 
The se-ientifle move*ment was stirring the thoughts erf tin* 
nation. Darwin's (hitfiti of Sf^trirs hael l)e*e*n publishe'el 
in LSob. lle*rbe‘il Spe*ncer in iStil hael bolelly elaime*el for 
scientific studies the? dominant place* in int(*lh*etual traiji- 
ing. Huxley, with unrivalle*d skill, was making the* public 
realise* the be*aring of scie ntitie- i nve*st igat ion upon 
many e urre*nt iele*as. Tyndall, aiiotln*!* Ie*clure'r to whom the* 
natierii listeneel, pul)lisht*ej his Ui-ot ronsi<lrrrd as a .l/oe/e* o/ 
Motion in ISOd. 'I he inelust rial applical ions of sciene-e* gre?w 
in impe)rtance* year by ye*ar. JN*rk in's ^discovery e)f the* elye*- 
stuff ‘'mauve*" had Jaiel tin* founehdion eif tin* inelustry ed 
•coal-tar 1806. The Dessemier proe.*ess was 

inVenteel in ^ae same*ye*ar, anel armour-^dat ing fe)r sliijm 
in ISGff. • The Atlantic ('able** was lafel in IcSGG. Applied 
sedeiim* hael we)n its great victejrie*s anel eMlue*at iemal iele*as 
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were profoiindly alTeeted by the new seieiitifie point of view. 
Slowly, too, the idea of the State as nn orf^anism befran to 
win ils way, and dis[)os(‘d inaliy ihinkiiifr people, who were 
individual isi at heart, to f^rant to (jovei nnieiit ’a dej^ree 
of <Mlueational autliorily unknown in nii)derii England 
h(‘foic‘ that time. 

(iv) The fonilh jxMiod in the hi'^torv of further eduea- 
ti(*ir’ in Mngland Ix'gins with the Khmumtary Edueatioii 
Aet of ISJO and extends to* t lie j)iesenl jhn*. Its main fea- 
tuii‘s an» (I) the growth of tin* power of the central auth- 
ority of the oiganised State, (‘J) tin* improvmm'nt of the 
('duci^ion <»f girls and wonnm, (»») the iv;»pid develoj>menh of 
tin* uni v(Msit ies, old a'lid new, (1) th(‘,advn‘m*(‘ of technical 
inst ruct ioji, partly as a result of the working of the 
El(Muentary Ivlucation Acts, paitly in conscious imitation 
of the (Mlucational policy of (rennany and the Tnited 
States, and (d) tin* several stag(‘s of an attempt to organise 
Mnglish education up<ui a compi('ln‘nsi V(* national plan. 

'riiis is not a place* in which te) ent(*r into any de1aih*d 
analysis of the* intlin*nee* at weak during this last periejel — 
in some* respe*cts (unle*ss we* are* ele*c(*ive*el in e)ur perspective) 

, tin* most impeirtant pe*rioel in the histoiy e)f Knglish e*<luca- 
fion for twei aiiel a half centurh’s. Hut one re*sult e>f the 
syntln*tic vi(*w eif natiemal e*elu<*ation, whie*h is the dis- 
tiin tive* mark e)f the* pe*rie)el, has been a ce)n v(*rge*nce of 
tln)Ught U|»em tin* ])ie»blem of the* e*emtinuatie)n se'he)ed. 

II. * 

(1) 'riiK Sr.NDAY Schools.. 

The Sunday School** were the tirst to olVer bjipent unities 
of continu(*d or (*l(*mentary edu(*atie)n to .‘ulidts and te. 
young p(*oph* wh<»se schoeddays w(*re over. . llistorie aHy, 
tiny d(?velop(*d Iron, tin* anfient practiee of c*ate<;hising in 
<*hureh. Eioin the first, adoleseents and even adufts as 
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well os children come io be coiecliised. Tlie 59th (\viu)n 
of file Clnirch of Kiif^^laud, o«^recd u})on in l()0d, re(|uircs 
every parson, vicar or curate,* upon every Sunday or holy- 
day, hefo4‘c Eveniiifif Prayer, for half an hour or more to 
examine and instruct the yourti and ignorant persons of 
his parish in the IVn (’ommandments, the Articles of 
Belief, and in the Lord's Prayer, and dilij^ently to hear, 
instruct and t('ach them the Cate<*liism set forth in th(‘ 
Book of Common prayer. Mort^)ver, it is not only ]e<|uired 
that fatliers and mothers should (ause their childicui 
to come to the church at the time appointed, “ j)l)(*di(Mitly 
to ihear and to he (^lered by the minister until th(‘yjiave 
learned the Catechism^' but ajl masters and mistr<*sscs 
are laid under a similar obligation in rc'^ard to their 
apprentices. 

The English Charity vSchools founded in ^c^eat numhcus 
between the years 1G98 and 1750- -under th(^ j^niidanci* of 
th(‘ Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowhalji^t*, 
which was established in lt)9(S, chhdiy at the instan(‘e of 
Dr. Bray — seem to have becui expressly limit(*d to childien 
between the aj;es of 7 and 12 years.* But ni^ht schools 
bir adult.s were recommended by the S.P.t'.K. in a circular 
letter dated December i?0th, 1711. (History of the 
S.P.(M\., Allen & McClure, pa^e 148.) 

The Welsh Charity or Ciiculatin^ Schools which 
were established by Griffith Jones, of Llanddowror, in 
1780, and which bore sv ^^reat a j)art in the education 
of the Welsh people, form the next^link iii^the chain. 
Jones had beeji' admitted a cfirresponding member of the 
S.P.\J.K. in 1718, anrf his coniiectioif with that Socicdy had 

m 

• , 

1. Sec the or(/CTs “to Ij:j read aiu^ ^iven tfj the i parents on the ad- 
niittaiH e of* their children,” given in “An A(A)unt of Charity Schoohs 
lately \j^e< ted in Great Britain and Ireland,” London, 1709, page 7. 
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."loat influence upon his' odueational plans. To his Welsh 
Cinuilatinp Schools, as previously to his catechising “ upon 
ihe Saturdays before ihe mcnthly Sacrament Sundays,’’ 
(iriffith Jones adniiited parents as well as children. Ifis 
(‘xpress ])ui^)ose was ‘‘to instruct both tho-young and the 
old ignorant peojde.” ^ The object of th(*se schools w’as to 
enable ihe p(M)|)le to read the Hible in AVelsh. They were 
ea]h‘d Circulating Schools, because the plan was for a 
liiaster to stay at a phu‘e until a inimber pf the'peojdc had 
been taught to read, and then to pass on for similar work 
('Isewhere, HjC S.IMMv. helped the schools by donations 
of Hihl(\s and oilier books. iVrsons of all aoes atteiuled 
them. Sonietini<‘s poiiy families were sujipartod during the 
months that they attended th(‘ scdiools. (iriffith Jones die<l 
in 17(.!1. ‘During the last thirty years of his life he had 
l)('(*n instrumental in (establishing of these schools, 

in which moie than loS.OOO scholars had leaint to read. 
Th(‘ adult night schools w(‘re attended twici‘ as numerously 
as the (lav schools; two-thirds of the regular day scholars 
were adults. 'Hie work of thes(* schools was closely con- 
iieeltMl with the i(digious awakening in Wales in the years 
IT'lo onwards. In 1770, Jenkin Morgan, one of tln^ school- 
masters employed in (he (’irculating Schools, opened an 
adult evening scliool at (’rawloin, near Llanidloi's, ’with 
iiKMdings on Wedm'sday and Sunday oenings.- 

The Sunday Schools (established in (jrl()uc(\ster by Itobert 
Haihes and Thomas Stock, in 17S0, were intended for 
children; and throughout the history of Ikat part of tlie 
Sunday School mov'unent to which Uaikes' work gave the 
chief impulse, the teaching of (diildren has bven the dis- 
tinctive feat\ire. In 1708, however, an adult Sunday 

1. So« Cit'iflith t/ones’s *llcport, dated DtHcinbor 1714, nriiitotl in “I'lio 
Sunday Schools of,, Wales,” hy David Evans, ISS3, page 1)4. (Sunday 
School I'nion.) 

*2. The Suiulay Schools of Wales, p. 158. 
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School, for Hiblo reading and instniction in tlio soeiilar 
arts of writin^: and arithmetic*, was opened at Xottinfj^ham, 
in a room belon^in^ to the Methodist Xew.t^mnexion, l)v 
William €» Siiif^leton, a Methodist. lie had help froiiT 
Samuel Fox, a* tradesman belonp:inp: to tlie Soeiely of 
Friends; and the sehocd eaine to l)e principally conducted 
by Fox and the assistants in his ji;rocer\s shop. ^ Adult 
schools were founded in Wales, in consideiablc* numbcMs, 
duriiifi: the' years^ from 17<S;j ift^il Iiis death in ISM, bj- 
Thomas Charles of Jbila, to whom tin* woi k of (riifrith .lon(*s 
had suj^^ested the system of ('in*ulat in^* Schools. Writing 
in 17!K), Charlc»s sai^ that In* had esiablish(*d “ Sabbath and 
Ni^ht Schools, ffor the*, sake* c»f lln^je who ait* too much 
“ enga^c'd or too poor to avail themselves of tin* Day 
“ Schools/’ “ The Hible Society was ft)undi*d indSO l, and 
the discovt'iy that many poor peoph* could not rc*ad the 
Bibles which wort* ottered to th(‘m lt‘d to a great incrc*asi* 
in the number of Suntlay Schools, in somt* districts t»f 
Wales nearly tin* whole population was t*niollt*tl in th(*m. 

Thomas (’hailes of Bala was thus tin* *^ri‘at oic-aniscr (»f 
Sunday Schools in Wales; and tine of tin* chaiactt‘ristics 
which distinguish the Welsh from the Knglish Sunday 
Scliotils, has always been tin* largt* projiortion of ' 
adult students attending them. In England the work 
done in^^the Sunday Schools, until tin* middle of the nine- 
teenth century, was chiefly but by no means exclusively - 
confined to younger children. Increasing att(*ntion, how- 
ever, ha.s been Jmid to th(*% are of adolesc(*nts in the Sunday 
Schools; and the adult .school movetnent, ofSvhich the 
rapid growSlu is clescribod below, is one offshoot of the 
Sunday Scthool trac/ition. There is rea.son for thinking 
tl\at the im^jortahee of Sunday Schools in English educa- 

1. Sfii • A History of tfie Adult Sehool MoveniciA.",” by J. W. Rown- 
tree and H^ li. Binns. Headley Brothers, 190S. 

*2. “The Sunday Schools of Wales,” p. 171. 
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lion will increaso; and durinj^ recent years mii(di lias been 
done through the .encouraj^einent of the Sunday School 
Tnion (established 180*‘V), the tlhiirch of England Sunday 
School Institute (1844), ^ic Wesleyan Sunday School 
rnion (1874), the Sunday School Association, and tlio 
Society of Friends’ First-Day Schools Association, so to 
iinpn^ve tlie nietliods of teaching'and organisation as to 
in(«iease the liold of the Sunday Schools uyon young 
])^oplo during the years fblhiwing the, (flose of tlie day- 
school course. Of all the^agencnes engaged in the further 
(‘ducat inn of- young people, none is nuinerk;ally and other- 
wise mnrc important than the vSunday S^iool inov»iiient ^n 
its various developments. • * » 

In 1789, some teacliers in the Sundav Schools at Dir- 
niingham united together to give instruction in writing 
and arithmetic ^o young men after th(‘y ceased to attend 
the Sunday Schools.', Ihit this “ Sunday Society” appears 
to liav(‘ been confined to secular teaching and moral iii- 
siruction; and is therefore more fitly placed in the line of 
S()cieti(*s (‘iiding in the establishment of the Mechanics' 
Institut(‘s. (See page 22 below.) 

(y?) Adi i.t Schools. 

• Flosely connected with the Sunday School movement is 
tliat for the establishment of Adult Schools. The first of 
file Adult Schools on an undenominational religious basis 
was opened at Xottingham by Singleton and Fox in 1798. 
It was originally started for the ?nstruction of working- 
women, but ?i men’s class was soon added. The Xotting- 
Innn Adult Scliool is the only one opened before 1845 which 
l>as continued, without lapse, to the present day%- ^ 

The next Adult Sclnud, in order of date, was that founded 

1. “History of AfliTlt Education,” by J. W. lludsoii, d. 21). Long-, 

»“nns. 1801. • 

2. “History of the Adult vSchool Movement,” by J. W. Kowiit^ee and 

9. 11. Iliiins, ltt02. . \ 

c 
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at BrivStol in 1812. The visitors of the British and Foreign 
Bible Sooiety, founded 1804, had found a great number of 
poor inhabitants who could not read. Attention was called 
to this ftiet at a meeting of the Bristol Auxiliary Bible 
Society in 1812; aiul in the same year one of the audience, 
William Smith, a Medhodist doorkeeper, with the help of a 
Bristol merchant, Stepiien Prust, opened two schools for 
the instruction of adults. A Society was soon formed 
in Bristol, called “An Institution for Instructing Adtilt 
Persons to read the Holy Scriptures. “ A member of the 
committee was J)r. Pole, the author of “ History of the 
Origin ,and Prog iess <jf Adult Schools/’ Bristol 1814. 
The Bristol Adult Schools were particularly helped by the 
members of the Society of Fri(‘nds. The mov(uneut soon 
spread to other parts of tile country — Plymouth, London, 
Yarmouth and Sheffield. In 1818, a school for adults was 
opened at Brighton. In 1814, fifty-seven schools were 
started in Buckingham and Berkshire. Th(‘se two efforts 
were not connected with tlie Society of Friends, but 
acknowledged the impetus whi< h that Society had given to 
the foundation of Adult Schools. In 1810, schools were 
opened at Ipswich; in 1810, at York and L(*eds; in 1818 at 
Edgbaston. With the one exception of Nottingham, these 
early, Adult Schools were not permanent. They fall into 
two groups, the undenominational and the denominational. 
The greater number were undenominational Bible classes 
for adults. In 1842, 4o.scph Sturge of Birmingham visited 
Nottingham;* and was much struck with the work of the 
Adult School there. For three yeanj he jiondered over the 
subject, and then Viid before some* of his younger friends a 
suggestion 'that a similar school should be opened in 
Birmingham. In October, 1845, a class for lads over 14 
Vas accorv^jngly opened, in the British School in Severn 
Stree\,« Birmingham, from 6 to 8' on Sunday evenings. 
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In tho followinpf sprinp, as tlic evenings grew long, the 
attendance declined. The time of meeting was therefore 
changed to 7-10 a.ni. Full-grown men soon began to come 
to the school, and at first.the teachers wefe somewhat dis- 
concerted by their presence. In 1852, tho adult school was 
separated from the jiwiior department. The original order 
of procedure in the Severn Street class(‘s was as follows : — 
The first hcuir was devoted to writing: one of»the scholars 
a ti'acher tlum read a chapter iifoud; and the re- 
mainder of the time wjis devoted to Scripture, reading, 
spelling, and (luestioning by the teacheiT^ 

Af! A<lult School for women was t!^so^ oj)cnefl in Ann 
Stn*et, Hiriningham,?nid afterwards removed to the Priory. 

In tlu‘ Adult Scho(d movement in Birmingham, no in- 
fluence has b(*en so great as tliat of the late William 
AVhite, a nat>\'e of Ib'ading, M'ho settled in Birmingliam 
in 1848 as bookseller and printer. It was William White 
who, with th(‘ su])port of Joseph Sturge, specially directed 
the attention of the Society cd' Friends, in the years 1849 
onwards, to the urgent importance of adult classes. The 
Friends’ First-Day Sclnuds Association, founded in 1847, 
united the Adult and Sunday school work of the Society. 
Since 187d, the adult work has been numerically the more 
im])ortant, though both j)arts of the problem receive the 
careful attention of the Society. 

The Adult Sclnad movement met Avith a (‘heck in 1871, 
but recovered its impetus in 1874, •from Avhich time there 
has been avstea<ly growth. The increase in*the number of 
schools in recent yeafs has been reniai kable. In 190G, there 
were about 1,200 Adu*lt Scliools in Knglanfl (men’s, 850, 
Momen’s, 850). About 100 new schools aii^’ opened e\'ery 
year. The nuA^ber pf members wa*s .82,000 (men, 60,000, 
Women, 20,000, juniors, 2,600.). The work- .vf the schools 
1. “ History of the Adiilt School Movoincnt,** op. rit. * ^ 
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is entirely voluntary, iioii-sec'larian and non-party. They 
flourish alike in lai^re eities, in towns and in villaj^es, both 
in slums and suburbs. ThVy meet in (\)uneil schools, 
Xational schools. Co-operative halls, Church and IMiapel 
schoolrooms, Trades' halls, Friendly Societies' rooms, and 
even in lofts and workshops. The usual times of meeting, 
for the meirs scliools, are on Sunday mornings at 7. ‘10, S, 
8.‘1() or 0; tjie women's schools meet on Sunday aftmnoo^is 
and weekday evenluj^s. Most of the work is dom* in classes'*, 

the courses of studv beinj? Biblical and secular. Short 

* * 

lectures on soci;ll, scientific, or historical subjects, or 
addressee on reli^dus topics, precede or foll(»w tin* Bible 
classes. Many adiklt sclnxds *iiav(** now taken premises 
which they open every wceknif^ht for friendly nu'etin^ and 
games and occasionally for classes and <lebates. The growth 
of the Adult S<‘hools in Leicestersliire has b^en significant 
during recent years. The schools reach, about one-tw(*ntieth 
of the adult population of the districts, and in some villages 
a much larger proportion. The first half-hour of the 
Sunday morning meeting is utilised for the purposes of 
general instruction, c./y., dictation, writing, or short lessons 
ill history, science, or ge<»graphy. Then follows Bible ivad- 
ing or religious instruction. In some schools 4liscussion is^ 
encouiivged, in others it is deprecated. But the ultimati* 
purpose of the whole work of the s(diools is “to intensify the 
“social spirit, by associating men together for the free 
“ study of the deeper prfiblenis of life, viewed in relation 
to the ideal o^f manhood set b(»fore them in tl^e (iospels.” 
The social development of the work 6f the Adult Schools 
has been striving ih recent years.' In Leicestershire es- 
peA’ally, choftjl societies and bands have been organised 
in connection w^th s/)fuc of the schoojs. Cricket and foot- 
ball matchH^nro arranged by tlie members, who also liold 
flower-shows and take part in sunimeV camps and co-opera- 
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live holidays. No one can visit an early Sunday morning 
adult s(*ho()l, without being deeply impressed by the depth 
of its religious earnestness, aAd the vigour of its social and 
educational life. The distinctive marks of the^novement 
are the brotherly spirit which unites tlie members, and 
the simplicity, reality, commonsense and mutual helpful- 
ness that characterize its work. 

(•1) Till*: Mkciian'k s’ Ixstitutks, 

^AM) TIIK lllSK 01* TjCCllXICAL ATIOX. 

Another current of eli'ort which has run through the move- 
ni(*nt for adult (‘ducation in Kiiglaiu^ began with the 
growth of iiiteresi in j)hysical science jfl the secotid haff of 
the eighteenth centiify. ^IMie worTc of tlie Society of Arts, 
founded in 1754 for the (‘n(‘ouragement of the arts, manu- 
facturi's and commerce of the country, and for tin? bestowal 
of rewards f(^* discoveries, inventions and improvements 
in agrierilture, cliemistry, meclianics, manufa(4ures and 
other us(?ful arts, did much to stimulate national interest 
in <he practical applications of science. Tlie writings of 
Joseph Priestley, and the electrical experiments and dis- 
coveries of Pranklin, (|uickened popular interest in scien- 
tific subjects. 

Hetween 17S0 and 1S40 there sprang up in succession in 
liugland two well-marked groups of local societies which 
Avere ('arried on hy voluntary subscriptions with the juir- 
pose of providing for their members enlarged opportunities 
of mental cultivation. 44ie earliest in point of date were 
the Iiit(‘rarv and Philosophical i^ocieties. They were 
partly Freych (and Fiiicyloparlic) in their ftrst inspiration 
and Avere designed# f<u* the encouragement of scientific 
im|uirv and literary (*wlture.* Of thy proA'ineial societies, 

1. 'Phe Philosophic.'il Society of Ktliiiluirgh, which was roplacc'd h f the 
Koynl Socicjiy of Kdinhiirgh in 17SJJ. Iwlongs to an oarlior group which 
<'an 1)0 traced to the ino^lcl of the* Royal ocyh'ty. The Philosophical 
Socic'ty, formed hy^Kranklin at Philadelphia in 1743, wlj^'h lu'came the 
Aim*ric;ni Philosophical Soc-ioty in 1700, bears the ‘mark of a like 
afTiliation. • 
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the Literary and Philosophical Societies of Manchester 
(founded 17S1) and of Newcastle upon Tyne (founded 
1793) were and are the most renowned. To the same proup 
belonged the London Philomathic Institution (1807), the 
London Bussell Institution (1808), and the London In- 
stitution (1809). These societies were the meeting places 
of a cultivated elite. They rendered a considerable servi(*o 
to scientific investigation, partly by en(‘ouraging research, 
partly by facilitating commjinication between men of 
similar tastes, and partly by assuring friendly support 
to those who might, in isolation, nave incurred suspicion 
and' unpopularity. 

The se(‘ond gioup, were the 'Mei^hanics' Institutions. 
These were designed for the benetit of working men. 
Though not connect(‘d with either political party, they 
became associat(Ml with a point of view that v^as distasteful 
to the more conservative' section of English society because 
of the opinions of some of their most conspicuous suj)- 
porters. The idea of their establishnuuit came from Scot- 
land, but one *)f tli(‘ first Mechanics’ Institutions in Eng- 
land fthe Liverpool Mechani<s and Apprentices’ Library, 
founded in 1823) is said in the original circular to have 
been prompted by the example of New York. The firsts 
object ()i the Mechanics’ Institutions was the instruction 
of working m<?n in the bramdies t>f science which were of 
practical application to the exercise of their trade. The 
very backward conditio^ yf elementary education blighted 
this first orgfniised attempt at technical insf^ruction in 
England. The great majority of the working classes were 
not sufficient I^*prepiwed by elementary school training to 
tak^ advantage of systematic instruction in the scientific 
principles underlying •their trades, ^iuartirly or annual 
payments inconvenient to nuKst of tluun. The result 
was thiA^thc attendance of workmen* declined. The in- 
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sfiiiitioiis boeame more and more closely identified with 
the tradesman class. In Urou^ham, who was in- 

(lefatififable in his support of Mecliaiiies’ Institutions, sug- 
gested an effort to popularise the scientific side* of their 
work by a system of itinerant l(»ctures. l*t was proposed 
that a lecturer should visit all the institutions in a district, 
giving a lecture at each. Hut the plan did not work 
saiiisfaclorily, partly because of the lack of class teaching 
(ft* the kind needed by thb \vorkmen, pitrtly because the 
gr(‘at majority of the latter were tf)o deficient in general 
(‘(lu(‘at ion. Hut tlu> nics* Institutions did a great 

work,^])artly in difVusing a more genereat inttviest jn scien- 
tific (pu'stions, but still more* in* affording intellectual 
stimulus and encouragement to luimlxus of workmen of 
exceptional ahility. The spirit which animated the move- 
ment was soim^^what imlividualistic* and utilitarian, but it 
inspired energy and weakemxl much deepseated prejudice. 
It j)rovok(Mt a reaction against itself, but by doing so 
rendered a further s(‘rvic(‘ to national education because it 
compel le<l those who, like J. II. Newman and F. D. 
ifaurice, disliked and distrusted its tmidencies, to give 
clear expression to th(*ir objections and to work out in a 
j)racti<al way tlnn’r own educational ideal. Many of the 
original Mechanics’ Institutions disappeared dv wery trans- 
ferred into mi(blle-class reading-room and lending libraries 
with programmes «)f misccdlaiuMnis lectures. Hut a nuinb(‘r 
held their ground through a long^npl ditticult period until 
the working of the Klementarv Kdiication* Act of 1870 
began to bear fruit tind the time was ripe for a general 
advance in technical instruction. Tl^^ tecdirtieal instruc- 
tion movement of to-day owes much to the jiicmeer w©rk 
of the founders®cjf thy Mcndianics’ Iifs^itutions. 

I now return to the historv of individual f^stitutions. 
tu 178f), the “ Sunday Society was founded at Hh'nung- 
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ham, for the iiistnictioii of young men after they had ceased 
to attend the Sunday scliool. Tliis Society arranged le(*- 
tures on mechanics and othw branches of physical science, 
for working men, especially those engaged in the foundries 
and manufaetdries of the town.^ In I7i)6, the Society 
changed its title to the “ Birmingham Brotherly Society,” 
and continued for many years to diffuse a taste for scien- 
tific pursuits among the artisans of Birmingham. (.\m- 
nected with it wa/s the liirmingham Artisans* Library; an^l 
this organisation may claim to be regarded as having been 
the first Mechanics* Institution i'a (ireat Britain. 

Dr. John Andejpon, professor of natural philosophy in 
the I'niversitv 6f Glasgow, wasjn the habit of giving, for 
some years before his death in 17!)(), a f‘ourse of lectures 
on experimental physics, to which some workingmen, 
among others, were invited. By his will, hej(‘tt tln» greater 
part of his pro[H*rty for the foundation of an institution 
to be calh'd Anderson’s rniversity. in 179!), Dr. (ieorge 
Uirkbeck was appointed professor of natural philosophy and 
chemistry in this institution. He had visited Biimingham 
and knew the work done there by the Brotherly Sfjciety ami 
by the Artisans* Library. When he began his first course 
of lectures at Glasgow, he found it neces.sury to make a good 
deal of^ apparatus; no j)hilosoj)hi(‘al instrument maker re- 
sided at that time in tlu? citv, and Dr. Birkbeck was accord- 
ingly obliged to apply to the workshops whi(*h were Ix^st 
able to meet his needs. ^ In this way, h(^ came into personal 
communicatiun with a number of Glasgow artisans. He 
found them so anxious to ac(juire kiV-)'v]edge, ami so full 
of intelligence, tha^ he resolved Ao deliver a course of 
experimeifial lectures upon mechanics, “ solely f*)r persons 
“ engaged in the practical <*xerciso of the viechanical arts, 
'‘.men whoijj^situation in early life has precluded the possi- 
1. “ History of Adult Education,”* by ,J. WV Hudson, p. 20. 
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biliiy of a(*q\iinng even Ihc smallest portion of seientific 
“ kiinwlcMlf^e/’ Hirkbeck’s first lecture was attended by To 
workpeople, and tlie numbers* rose so rapidly that at the 
fourth lecture there was an audience of 500. lie (•ontinued 
the leetur<‘s duriiij^ the two* folio wirier s(‘ssio'us, but removed 
to London in LSOt. The mechanics' class at Anderson’s 
Inslilutioii was (ontinued for many years. 

Jn ItS^l there was founded the Kdinburf^h School of 
Arts, for th(‘ purpose of alVordiii^ instru(!ijf)n 1o^he labour- 
iii^ classes. Its se<‘r(‘tarv was Leonard Horner. 

In s(‘ceders from Anderson’s Institution established 
the (jlas^ow ^lechanics’ Institution; aiyj in the same year 
the M(‘chanics’ and A|>pnyitices’ Library 'was founde<l at 
Liverpool. In the London Mechani(‘s’ Institution 

was established, under th(» presidency of Dr. Ilirkbeck. 
Th(‘ new Institution was heartily sup])oited by Ilrouji^haTn 
and by th()se who shar<'d his educational and ])()litical 
sympathies. * 

The important part which Manchester has played in the 
work of t(M hnical instruction bej^an in the early days of 
the movement for the establishment of Mechanics’ Institu- 
tions. Tlu‘ Manclu^slei Mechanics’ Institution was fj)und(*d 
in Its buildinn: was the first erected in Kiifrland 

with accoinmodati(»n for the vari*)us departments of its 
scientific work. It provided systematic class instruction 
in chemistry and mechanics. Its chief object was “to 
point out and teach the scientific j)rniciple8 upon which the 
husin(‘ss of the machine-maker, the dver, the^mrpenter, the 
mason and <itherH (V»pends.” Eleven citizens subscribed 
t‘(),(l()() for the erection ^if the buildinjj^^amoivpthe founders 
hein^ Benjainin Ileywood and William Fairlnfirn. Ft)r 
Jnore than fiftv vears the defectivi^ state of elementarv 

’ t* • . • • . . . 

education hampered its work, but the institution was 
earried on with jrn'at^persistf'ney of purpose and ^mdered 
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good service Ly its leetiiros on seionce and literature, in- 
dustrial exhibitions and eoneerts. In ltS57 the institution 
was transferred to a new building in what is now Prinecss 
Street. About IStSO the giMul effects of the Kleinentaiy 
Education Act of 1870 began to bo felt, and the outlook for 
technical instruction became brighter. The Manchester 
Mechanics’ Institution was one of the first in the country 
to avail itself of the aid given to technological instruct iui 
by the City and Guilds of Lo^dcin Institute (established ill 
1879). At this j)oint in its history steps were taken to 
enlarge the scojuj of the Mecliahics’ Institution, and its 
name wi\s changqi^ to that of the Technical School, In 
1880 the Goverhmei|t hppointod a dioyal (’ommission to 
inquire into the question of technical instruction, and two 
Manchester (dtizens, Mr. John Slagg and Mr. (nf)w Sir) 
'William Mather took a distinguished pairt in its work. 
Mancliester was the second city in tin* kingdom to avail 
itself of the power conferred upon local authorities by the 
Act of 1889 to levy a rate for purposes of tctdinical instruc- 
tion. In 1892 the Technical School and the S(‘ho(d of 
Art were transferred to the ctire of the (’*)rporation, which, 
with the aid of a gift of land from the l(*gatecs of Sir 
Joseph Whitworth and of large sums assigned for the pur- 
pose oi^t of the profits of the Exhibition of 1887, began in 
1895 the erection of the pnrsent Si-liool of Technology. 
Thus in the history of tlie Manchester Mechanics’ Institu- 
tion may be traced all Jhe important stages in the develoj)- 
ment of techiWcal instruction in England from 1821 to the 
present day.^ t- 

From 1824* onuTt^rds the Meclmnics’ Institute move- 
me#it sprcifd rapidly through the country. The b(*st acc^ount 

1. Hial.son, of% Xtlvlt Kthtrntion, yfi. 124 0, and Mr. 

H. article on “Technical Instruction in the City of Man- 

chester, ' in the FfaiullKMik issued in, .connexion with the meeting of the 
British Madical Association held in Manchester in 1902. 
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ot their early growth is in lludsoirs History of Adult Edu- 
cation, already mentioned. In 18M7, Mr. Edward Haines 
suggested the estahlisliment of a I'nion of Mcehanies’ and 
otlier Literary and Sc'ientifie Institutions in the W«st Hid- 
ing of Yorkshire, for the purpose of engaging leeturers and 
interehanging opinion on questions of the managenicnt of 
the Institutes. In a Metropolitan Assoeiatioii of 

similar Institutions, and a Lancashire I nion, were estab- 
li.'4ied : the latter had the support ot Hieliard Cobden. The 
Lancashire and Cheshire Lnion of M(‘(‘hani(*s’ Institutions 
was founded in 1847. In IHoO-ol, tliere w^ere in England 
aloin* ^ilU Literary and Mechanic's' Institutions with tu 
ineiiibersliij) of 102,000^ Tl^e Meclninics’ Institutes inove- 
lucnl was fairly successful in S<*otland, where in LS50-ol 
thiue w(‘re 55 Institutes, with 12,500 members; but eom- 
[)arativ(‘ly speaking, it was a failure in Ireland and in 
Wa](‘s. It was found that, in spite of their name, the 
workingmen did not join the lnstitutc*s in huge numbers. 
Ill a tew cases, as at lluddersiield, Hirmingham and Liver- 
pool, tlie plans of the foundms were realised; but in most 
cases the membership of the Mechanic's' Institutes was 
chicHy recruited from tin* tradesman class. The class dis- 
tyictions iji England were stronger than Hrougham and his 
fc'llowworkers had lealised; Hrougham had also exagger- 
ated the educational value of courses of lectures without 
systematic edass instruction. The educational work of the 
Literary and Mechanics' Institutions rapidly declined from 
181S onwards. The managing conhnittc'es were out of 
‘Sympathy w4th many of the new politicrrl and social 
id(*as that were tluri stirring the working classes; 
and as a factor in the adult education* of the* people the 
Mc'chanics' Institutions for several decades were of coifi- 
paiatively small*inipoj’tau(*e, though ’iq sopie parts of the 
‘ uuntry, especially in the West Riding of Y'ork'dtire, their 
ndliurice was strong in the smaller towns and vilbiges. 
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But a new stimulus was given to the educational work of 
some Mecdianics’ Institutes and similar local organisations 
l)V the offer which the Government made in 1859 to give 
grants cii aid of scientific instruction. In that year the 
Department of Science and Art established an examijiation 
for teachers, and those teachers who obtained a <M*itificate 
of competency to teach could earn payments from the 
Department in proportion to the number of pupils they 
passed in the general examinaHons first held by the Depar t- 
ment in ^lay 18GI. The instruction had to be given in a 
school approvetlby the DepartmVnt for the industrial class 
and, apart fromj^th^r conditions, the local managers were 
required to guarantee for the sRipport of the school, 
whether from fees or other local fumls, a sum at huist ecjual 
to the GoverniiKuit grants. 

An important link in the history of«^the educational 
movement which began with the Mechanics Institutes and 
(through the confiueiK'e of several currents of elVort and 
influence) has led to the foundation of the newer Tniver- 
sity (’(dleges and of tlie London Polytechnics, is formed 
by the work of the Birmingham and Midland Institute, 
which lias borne a great part in the work of adult educa- 
tion in the city and neighlKuirhood of Birmingham for 
more than fiftv vears. The Institute was established in 
1858 and incorporated by Act of Parliament in the follow- 
ing year. The original piogiamme and prospectus stated 
that the want of a Liteiaiv and Scirmtific Institution in 
Birminghaiii, commensurate with the character and re- 
quirements of a town where the ocfpipations of the great 
majority of. its a;tisans demand a certain amount of 
nvH'haniffal, chemical or artistic knowledge, hul to the 
foundatiem of the Institute.” The view ^)f the promoters 
was that^t would become ‘‘a great iiillustrial ccdlege.” 

Thcfejducation of artisans, ‘practical miners and otliers in 
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I lio scientific principles of their daily avocnl ions” was stated 
to Ix^ ” a primal y object of the Institute.” In 1854 the 
Town Council of Hiriningham granted a site adjoining the 
Town Hall for the proposed buildijigs, on coiiditfori that 
£10,000 was raised for their erection. The (’ouncil a])- 
p(*aled for support to all who were “ interested in the 
e(lu(‘ation of the peo])le in the scientific principles of tlnnr 
daily occupation, and in a knowledge of those / common 
tlrings *^ so essential to social comfort anj ’success in life.” 
This appeal for financial support met with a liberal re- 
sponse. The original plan of the institute embraced a 
(hnieir.l Department and a School of I«*lustrial i>ciencb. 
The (ieiK'ral Department iiududed (?) the Literary branch, 
c()m|)rising libraries, reading-room and letdiires on subjects 
kindn'd to this l)ranch; (2) museums, devoted to geology, 
ualogy, natural history, tlie manufacture of the dis- 
trict and models and sp(*cimens of machinery used in the 
various manufactories; (4) a collection of mining records; 
(4) lectures on gemual scientific subjects; (5) ])eriodical 
nicetings for the reading ami dis('U.ssion (d original com- 
munications upon the plan of the British Association, and 
(fi) a gaihuy of Fim* Arts for paintings and sculpture. In 
tjje Sclmol of Industrial Science the mmnbers w(*re to be 
provided with systematic lectures and class instruction in 
tla^ various branches of scieiUH' with espe(‘ial referem’e to 
lh(*s(‘ particular r»ccupations. (lasses were promised in 
tlieinistry, Mechanics, MetallurgY, Minc'i’iilogy, (Jeology, 
iHul Mining^Engincering. The (loverning Jlody of the 
Institute was representative of the Borough (^)uncil, of 
tile chief educational institutions of Rirmingbam and of 
tli(’ subscribers. The Institute was founded in ’the yc>iir 
marked by the establishment of thedoYernment Department 
of Science. On one side of its work it was an owtcoine of 
tile new movement for technical instrnetion whieh had 
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just received eneoiirapeineiit and assistance from the State. 
But its profj^ramme wisely included other than te(‘hno- 
lopieal studies, and shows that those who framed it had in 
their minds the liberal education of a community. 

Apain, the IHrkheck Institute, London, forms a link 
between the old ]i[eclianics’ Institutes and the nc'w London 
Polytechnics, the foundation and deveh.pment of whij-h have 
been one of the greatest educational achievements in 
London during the last twenty-five years. The'be^inninjT:s 
of the London Polytechnic's w. M*e due to Quintin llo^f^, 
wliose work amon^ Lomhm working bovs be^an in a ra^^ji^ed 
school, in a rcM)m in Of Alley (now York Place), ( haring 
Cross, in 1SG4.' Quintin Ilofifp's work developed in LSTl 
into separate eveniiifj classes in Ilanoviu* Strecd, and in 
187<S into an eveninj^ institute in Lonj,^ Acre. Jn 1881, 
^Ir. llofj^f^ bouf^ht the lease of the derelicd Polyteohnic in 
Kcf^ent Str(‘et, and at frn‘at exjH'nse altered it for its new 
work as a social and educ'ational institute for youn^^ men. 
In 1882, Besant fiublishcMl his novtd “ All Sorts and Con- 
ditions of Men,'" in which was described a jdan foi‘ a Palace 
of Deli^^’lit for the Last End of London. Out of this id(‘a 
ultimately sprang the People’s Palace, now the East 
London Technical College*. It was, h(»wever, the appCt)- 
priation of money under the (.’ity Parochial Charili<‘s Act, 
188'{, that pave a permanent foumlation to tin* new move- 
ment. A Uoyal (.’ommi.ssion had n^ported that tin* chari- 
table endowments of thh City of London were beinp larpely 

y *■ , 

wasted or frittered away. Tliey recommended the appoint- 
ment of a sjiecial Executive Oimmission, with jiower to 
frame scjiemes for tin* application of these large funds to 

1. See by Ethel M. Hogg. Lohdon : Coiistablo, lOOfi. 

Also, “ Lonaorr Education,*’ by Sjdncy Webb, pp. 133 and following. 
Longn'iaSs, 1904. 
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(ibjefts of utilily to tho whole Metropolis. In 18811, largely 
through the exertions of Mr. llryee, an Act of Parliament 
was passed which appointed spetdal eominissioners to pi'e- 
j)are a general schenu' for the establishment, in different 
parts of London, of Institutes which would do what Mr. 
Ilogg had shown to be possible at the Itegent Street Poly- 
technic, and what was aimed at in the ])roposed People’s 
Palace in th(‘ I'last End. I'pon condition that other funds 
weie provided in each locality by private subscription, the 
coniniission<-rs offered to Lond<»n a very large capital sum, 
and annual endowment, for the establish.ment of polytech- 
nics^. Three of the City Companies the,\^rapers’, |ho (bdd- 
smiths’ and the Cloth;vork'‘r.s’ gar'c mnnilicent donations 
in aid of the establishment, respectively, of the People’s 
Palace, of an I institute at New Cro.ss, and of the Northern 
Pcdytechnic at Holloway. Other City Companies gave 
further help. *Mr. Evan Spicer, and Sir Henry and Mr. 
Edwin Tate, gave large sums for the establishment of 
Ibdytechnics in Southwark and llattersea. In 189*i-d, the 
London County Council began to devote to the promotion 
<tf technical education the grant from the national ex- 
cheijuer made by the Local Taxation (Customs and Excise) 
^Act, 1890. The Polytechnics received a large and liberal 
share of this new fund. The result is that there are now 

C 

in London twelve Polytechnic Institutes, with tlirw 
branches. It would be difficult to overe.stiinate the value 
<tf the services they have rendeivd to adult education in the 
Metropolis, both on the strictly intellectual .\uvd also on the 
social and r(!creativ(> sides of their work. The Polytechnic 
Institutes of London nre, in some ways, the most charac- 
teristii! educational achievement of the last twenty 
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(4) Thk Working Mkn’s Collkgks. 

Next in order of historical development come the Work- 
inji: Men’s ('-olleges. They sprang: from the Chartist move- 
ment and from the Christian Socialist movement. Tlieir 
g:roAvth was duo to a sense of the need for fellowship, 
brotherhood and social union in all hipher education 
amonp adults. Their founders felt that the Me(*hani(‘s’ 
Institutions had failed to meet the educational needs 'of 
the w’orkinp clashes. The first (thouph by no nieans tliv 
most influential and important) of the Workinp Men’s 
Collepes was the* People’s Collepe at Sheflield, established 
in *1842 by the It. S. Mayley, an Independent Minister 
then living in the to>vfi. His‘ prospectus states that the 
Mechanics’ Institutions penerally had fallen far short in 
their efforts at popular education, and that the time had 
come when studies of a hipher ranpe oupkt to bi* phu cd 
within the reach of the youth of the middle and workinp 
classes. He proposed to establish classes in Latin, Greek, 
French and German, Mathematics, Enplish Literature, 
Lopic, Elocution and Drawing, besides the more elementary 
subjects which formed the course of the ordinary nipht 
schools. The times of meeting were from 6-40 to 7-40 a.m. 
and fn»m 7-40 to 9-40 p.m. Women were admitteil as well 
as merv The fees were ninepence a week. Mr. Bay lev 
himself bore the brunt of the work. His enthusiasm anci 
determination kindled the zeal of the students. The class- 
room, for the first year pi^d a half, was “a whitewashed, un- 
plastered garret, not fitted up with the necessiti(‘s, much 
less with the conveniences, of study* In this place the 
morning claiJses in iwdnter were particularly uninviting, 
and it required considerable devotion to travel through 
snow at half-past sixjfi a morning, before Ineakfast, to find 
a rfM)m pnfbably without fire, or one but m‘w4y lighted by 
the nn>rtitor-8tudent, to w’hoso lot it hfid fallen for the week 
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io perform that and kindred duties. But there was no 
trial that the Principal himself did not willingly endure, 
and no morning, however rough and uncomfortable, but 
found him in attendance.”^ At the first meeting of the 
(ommiiiee, “the room was illuminated by a half-penny 
candle inserted in an earthenware inkstand.” Owing to a 
number of untoward circumstances the numbers began to 
fall off about 1(S4G, and in September 1848, ^when Mr. 
Btiylev left Sheffield for London, the College was all but 
exilnct, but it was saved l^y the resolute efforts of sixteen 
young students, many of them under age.* Twelve out of 
the siiffeen were appointed to form a conwnittee and a coh- 
slitution ff)r the College wa.‘>framed* It was on democratic 
lines. “ Tlie People’s (’ollege shall be a self-supporting 
and a s(df-goveriiiiig Educational Institute.” “All persons 
above sixteen wars of age shall bo eligible to become 
inenihers.” “ Subjects ])earing upon party politics or 
scciarianisin shall not he introduced in the classes.” “The 
(“xecufive power shall be vested in a committee of twelve 
students.” Mr, T. Howbotham became president. The 
new constitution of tbe (’ollege was approved at a public 
meeting in (Ictober 1848. “ It was stated at the meeting 

tly\t the Committee did not posscvss a single book and had 
not a single farthing to invest in furniture. Indeed, to 
outside observers things looked so hopeless that ^Ir. 
Overeud, J.P., who had ])resided at the public meeting, 
and his brother earnestly asked the,(\immittee to estimate 
tli(» probable expenses of tbe first year that they*inight sub- 
scribe a portion and beg the rest. Although the generosity 
of this offer was perfectly appreciated, it was •Nevertheless 
rcspe(*tfully declined. A principle had been laul dowA 

•• • .*. • • 

1- Quoted from “ An Account of the* Origin and Prognvs of the 
College at Sheffield,” by T. l^jwbotharn. in the ^\'orking^^fcns 
CnJ/r,jr Magazine, lSr)t) vol. i, pp. 7l--‘2 and 98 -101. 
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and it must abided by.” ^ Tlie classes were opened on 
October ITtli, 1848. Before the end of the month 200 
students had joined the classes. The (\dlef^e was opened 
at 6-dO a.m. for an hour on Monday, Tuesday and AVednes- 
day, and every evening from 7 to 0-40. Tlie Oeneral Buies 
laid it down that “ The females shall sit in any part of the 
room that the Committee may appoint, and retire first at 
the close vf each class. Xo student shall leave his seat 
until the fernalds have retired.” Day classes Ay(*re estab- 
lished in (‘onnexion with the institution, ])artly as a feeder 
to the Oollef^e, partly because tlie teachers en^a^(‘d for the 
day classes wouBi help with the evening work. Imhnslrial 
classes were opened ii7 1854, irs the* ('ommittee considen*d 
‘‘that there was something more recjuired for the artisans 
of Sheffield than pundy mental discipline, however (»xc(d- 
lent that in itself mi^dit be, and that to beueally a (’olle^e 
for the peojile, it must include in its classes studies that 
would have a direct bearing U])on the industrial pursuits 
that distinguished the town.” Public Ie(‘tures w(M(‘ ^^ iven on 
Chemistry in its application to thestaple trade of Sheffield. 
In 1856, the Committee d(»ci<led to avail itself of tin* ex- 
amination tlien instituted by the Society of Arts. The 
Sheffield People’s (’ollef^e was ” the means of receiving and 
disjjensinp more than £4,000 for tin? promotion of popular 
education during the ten years 1818 58, and through 

many temptations, steadily held to the principle of sidf- 
suppoit.” J 

Mr. Bowbotham makes no mention of the “Address to 
the AVorkin^ Classes on the Subject of National Mducation’’ 
drawn up by AVillfam Lovett aiuPothers in 1847, but it is 
fh’fficult^to avoid the conclusion that, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, Air. Bayl^V had 'been influenc«d by Lovett’s suf?- 

f % 

1. Rowbotham’s “Account*' in the \\^orkin(j Mitn's Colhtjtt Mwja- 
v^oT. i, p. 08. 
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* n^estioiis. Tlio latter proposed a eoniproliensive plan of 
school?* for the ])eopl^' under a (*oininit1ee of Piiblie Instnie- 
lion lo 1)0 seloHed by Parliament every three years. The 
creation of schools and colh'jf(‘s was io be at the expense of 
tlie nation. The (’ominitt(‘e of Public Instruction was to 
he lesponsibh' for all monies re(*eived and expended. Put 
ns all avoidable coiicentration of j)ow(M* was to be avoided, 
it xtas pi-o|)ose<I to s(‘t U|) in (*ach locality a School (Jom- 
nfiit(‘e of tjventy or more peVsons t(» be elcf'ted annually by 
iinivers.d siitha^^e of the wjiole a<lult pojnilation. male and 
tcmale. 'rinvse School ( ’(nnmitt('(‘s wc‘!(' <to be entrusted 
wit h rile s( ‘lection of t(‘ach{‘rs, the choice ^f liooks, iind the 
whoh' ma na‘i:(‘menf oi* t In** schools! Mach School (/om- 
niitlei* was to n‘pies(*nt an area of about (‘([ual size and 
to have powc'r to l(‘vy an ainiual rale. State Training (.'ol- 
le^i’es w(‘re to be .•stabl ish(‘d in dilTen*nt districts ihroiij^hout 
the ( (uintrv. No teacln*r was to be allowed to teach in anv 
st'hool without havin*^^ (jualified hims(*]f at a Tiainin^ Col- 
le^(*. M(‘sid(*s tin* 1'rainin^ ('olle^*(*s, four different des(*rip- 
tions of schools weri* to be established throughout the 
ccHintry : (I) Infant Schools for children from to G, ( 2 ) 

pK'paiatory Schools for childien from (i to t), (G) Ili^li 
Schools for childi(*n from to 1^, and (4) Coll(*g(*s or 
Finishing Schools for all above PI who niij^ht chogse to 
devote tln*ir time to accpiire tin* higher branches of know- 
ledge. All the schools were to be open lo both sexes. * No 
particular forms of n*li^ion ’ were^to»be lauj^ht in any of 
th{*m. 41ie Collej^es wme to be “ oj)en every 'even injjf to 
enable the adult population to avail themselves of the 
benefit of musical instruction societies , singiifj^, lectures, 
er any other rational pursuits or amusements.'' ^ * > 

It will be remt?iiibe^ed that t*he iafluciico of AVilliam 

. • 

1. .1/1 Address from the W orkimj ^eus Association to the 11 orking 
on the. sidtjevt of Sai^onal Education. London ; Cleave [JS3/]. 
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Lovett and the Chartists was stroiif^ in the West llidinp of 
Yorkshire. The ediu'ational ideas set fortli in the Address 
from the Working Men’s Association are tdosely akin to 
those which the young men who formed the Committee of 
the Sheffield People’s (College tried to carry into effect. In 
both places, the significant word ‘College’ was prominently 
used. The Colleges of Win. Lovett’s scheme, like the ('ol- 
lege at S^ieffiehl in 1842, were to he open in the evening 
to both men ^ind women.* The range of subjects 
in both programmes, at any rate aftiu* the election of the 
Commit te(» at the Sheffield ('ollege in 1818, was almost iden- 
t?cal. Jn both, sikress was laid on the teaching of (Jluwiiistry 
in its application to t‘he tradiw anil pursuits to wlni*h the 
students were engaged. In both cases, all distinctive re- 
ligious teaching was barred by rule. The general similarity 
between the two schemes is so close as to suggest the thought 
that the young men who formed the niudeus of the People’s 
Colleges at Sheffiehl from 1842 onwards had been infivuuiced 
by the educational ideas put forward by William Lovett 
and his thirteen co-signatories five years before. 

Hut the greatest service rendered to Knglish adult educa- 
tion by the Sheffield People’s College was that it suggest(*d 
to Frederick Denison Maurice and his friiuids in 1854 the 
foimdation of a Peojile’s College in London. It thus 
helped to create an institution which has don(^ mon^ than 
any other College to set uj) a high, disinterested and 

humane ideal of wo/kivg-men\s education. 

« 

“The Paris K<?bruary Revolution of 1848,” Dr. Fiirnivall, om» of 
F. D. Maurice’s fellow workers, wrote in l8fJ0, “ said t<i a barrister of 
Lincoln’s Inn,* Mr. Jol^ Malcoln Ludlowj An‘. you lawyers doing your 
duty to the poor in the place where you earn y*)ur fees? The answer 
>fas a proposal to the then newly-appointed Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn, 
Mr. Maurice, that .soriie«distri«t near should h^ taken in hand by the 
lawyers whom Mm Ludlow c'oiild get together. fter refusals of nearer 
places, kittle Ormond Yard (rlo.se to the* place where the Working 
Men’s College 'was afUrrwards e.stc.blished) was handed over to us, and 
our .h<fitsc-to-hoii.sc visiting Ix'gaii. We .so?)n had to engage a mistress 
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*an<l open an infant school, and at night taught boys and men in the 
looiiis ourselves. 

. . Well, we visitors and teachers u.sed to meet at Mr. Maurice's one 
(•v<*iiing in the week to have tea and chat and read the JJiblc together, 
and at the.so mtvtings the letters on “Labour and the Poor,” then coming 
out in the Mornimj (Vironirlo^ and written by Mr. Henry May hew and 
his coadjutors, were the subjects oi frequent and earnest talk. Few of 
us had any idea of the wi<lespread misery in the workmen’s homes around 
us, and fewer still know how the slop-.system had been at work lowering 
wages, destroying the honourabh* trade aiul forcing women and children 
into their father’s work. Week after week did Mr. Ijiidlow press these sub- 
jcits on our consideration and say “we must no longer be accomplices in 
ihis^tate of things, we //n/.'7 g<-t an honest middleman Ijctween us and 
sorie workingmen at least ; we have here an Asso(iafion like the 

t'lfnch Working Men’s Associations, in which fhe manager shall bo 
.ippoinU'd bylhe nn-n and by us, and Im* a bond between us instead of a 
divisi«iir’ I ’nder 'ruesday, Jan. IS.'>0. in my <liary I find the entry : 
"Little Ormond Vard School, frfun 7-30 till 9-15; iqeeting at Maurice’s 
jihoiit starting an Asso<iation of Tailors -about twenty-three there, — 
talk<‘d t^ll 1*2; apj)ointed a (’ommittee; £.‘K)0 wantoi’’ Sir. Liyllow h?id 
not oidy started the notit<* of an Association^ l)ut had in his visitings in 
Letter i^ane foiiinl a message* for it*in the person of Mr. Walter (’ooper, 
a well-known (Jiartist speaker. . . . Mr. KingsU‘y wrote his pamphlet 
“Clu-ap (’lothes and \asty.” Money was raised by snlcsi riy)tion among 
our friends; the Working Tailors' Association o|H*ned shop at .'14 (’astle 
Street Fast, O.xford vStre<‘t, and on Kebruarv 11th. ISOO, appeared 
“Tracts on C’hristhAi Socialism.” No. 1 (written by Mr. Maurice) to 
explain that “Otir object was to apply (he principles of (‘hristianity to 
trade and indnstry” . . . .Jlr. Vaiisittart Neale came forward to lielp ns. 
S(‘veral Working Maui's Associations began business in London and the 
Kiuntry. Mr. Slaney gfit us “I'lie Industrial and Provident Societies’ 
Act. 1.S52” to facilitate tludr formation, and a great sj>tir was givcm to 
the «o operative inovenu'iit which has since so widely spread through the 
North West of England. J’he Little Ormond Yard party, with some 
additions, formed “The Society for ProijH)ting Working Men's As.socia- 
ticuis,” and built the “ Hall of Association” under the workshops of the 
“ J’ailfirs’ Association” in (’astle Street. In this Hall were Ix-gun. at 
Mr. Ludlow’s suggestion, c’lass<*s and lectures, to both of which women 
w|^v admitted.* The only successful classc's were Mr. Ludlow's French 
om* and the* Drawing class. 

... A gre^at want had been felt all along for Indter ediu’ation among 
CO ojM'rators, and at our mevting cm Jan. 11, 1854. the minnte-book .says : 
“A conversation took place coiuerning the establishment of a People’s 
('olkgo in Tjondon, in connexion with the Associations, and Mr. Van- 
siltart Neale read a l«*tter received from Mr. ^Wilson, the Secretary of 
tlu* I'c'ccple’s College, Shefficdd. as to its orij^in and history^ and also the 
jive .Annual Reports of that In.stitutiun.'’ and. further on. “The follow- 
ing re.soluticui, proposed by«Mr. Hughes, seconded by Mr. Lloyd Jones, 

1. Among tho.sc* who gave Vetures at this H; 4 ll in 1SJ2 wore F. D. 
Maurice. .lohn Hullah, R. C. Triuich, William Johnson of Fjtcin, F. C. 
1'c‘Mro.se. Nevil Story iMaskelyiie and the pr<*.sent Marquis of Ripon. Ai 
I he following year Ic.H'tnres were given by Chiirles Kingsley, M. Grant 
J. Llewelyn D;^x*ios. <^harlos Pearson. Lim'd Hones and others, 
(•‘''tie the c'hapter by J. M. Ludlow on ’* The Origin of tht Working 
Mcmi’s (^olloge.” in YVie IVffH'ifnj Mr/tis Coflnjc, ISff^ — HffK'), pp. 14 — 10. 
Macmillan, 1904 . • ’ •* 
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WRs carried: “That it is roferred to the roininitteo of Toachiiij; and 
Puhlicatioii to frame and, as far as they think fit. carry out a ])lan for 
the establishment of a People’s College in connexion witli the Metropolitan 
Associations." ‘ 

This lororil shows liow closo was <ho ooiinoxion of ideas 
between the Chartist iiioveiueiit and the activities of the 
brilliant and hi**-Ii-ininded o-ronp nf worlans which gatinnt'd 
round Fredtnick Denison Manric(‘. It also ])r()V(vs that the 
a(*(*ount which .Maurice and his friends nu'cived of the 
People's ('olle^e in SliefHeld had inHiien(*e upon thcun ai th(' 

nioinent when thev scd their haiul to the work ot establish- 

$■ 

in^ a PeopI(*'s (^dle^e, (or, as it was afterwanls decidt'd to 
call it, a Workii^; Men's (\>lleg:e) in Loinlon. ^ 

The same jioint was touched iipcmdiy Mr. Maurice himself 
in an addn‘.ss which he uav(* in the Corn Mxcliano(*, Man- 
chester, on January oth, 185}), at the * a^ji:r(‘^mt(‘ annual 
meeting* ' of tin* Manchester, Ancoats and ^taltord Woikino* 
Elen’s ('oll(‘o*es. lle^ave an account of tin? motives which 
had induci'd his fricunls and himself to taki* part in a 
London Working: Men'.s Colh‘<je. 


“ \Vc were a knot of men of diff«*iviit professions- l.‘i\vy<*rs, rlo( tors, 
par.sons, artists, ( bemi.sts and sm h like. . . . We weo^ afraid of falling 
into the little [>eilanMies and the little jealousies whiih are someliriu-s 
apt to spring up anmng poUessional men when tlu’V ai-e shut up within 
their own narrow ( ircles. . . . How could we be wcured from that peril? 
W’e might be secuo'd from it if we could form an alliance with men 
brought up in circumstam es altogether unlike ours, if we » ould eiiU-r 
into syAjpathy with sf)me great body of human l>eings who could be n*- 
garded in that character and that only. Now while we w«*re tliinking 
about these things, and thinking earnestly about tliem. there came that 
awful year 1.S4.S, which 1 shall always look upon as one of the great 
epochs in history. ... I do say that when I think how it has affected 
the mind and heart of file ,»>ef»ple of Kngland ; yes. of all classt's of 
Englishmen. .«. . I hear one intelligent man and another confessing : 
‘Ten years ago we thought differently. Hip all of us have accpiired, 
since that time, a new sc-nse of our relation to the working-class.’ ... It 
did cause us to fear, I ow'u ; hut it w;is not fear for our property and 
position; it wiis'-tho fo»r that we wore ndt discharging the rosponsiliili- 
ties, gieaWr than those which rank or prf»f)erty imposes, that our 
education laid upon us. . . . We believed and felt that unless the class4\s 
in this country which hart received any degree knowledge more than 
their fellows, werc^ willing to share it with Mieir ft -Hows, to regard it as 
• 

1. ni^tory of fJip Workififj l)y K. J. Eiirnivall in the 

Workin/f f 'ollffjv Mnijnz'inp, pp. 144 — 8. 
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juvcioiis boc.'iuse it bound tht*in to their fellows, England would fall first 

under an anarchy, and then under a despotism Therefore, we 

sought for some method of binding ourselves to the working classes of 
the (oiintry. . . . Appaivntly there were many methods by which we 
luiglit, it we desired it, make our little education us<.*ful to those who had 
less. There were, for instance, tin; Mechanics’ Institutes, ^hich that 
fjirncst and excellent man Dr. Ijjrkbeck bequeathed to this country. 
Souk* of us had the opportunity of lei tiiring at these institutions, and 
wheiu'vor we did so we were more than rewarded by the synqiathy 
width was bestowed upon us. Hut such .sympathy made us desire a 
( li.)ser fell(»wship than the mere cff<*ct of occasional lecturing could make, 
besides thes(? institutes. Evening Classes of a more r4*gular kind have 
heeu commenced in liondon and have been a vast blessing to overworked 
(leiKs in public and j)i ivate offite, and hav<; ha])pily con.sf)fre<l with the 
efuminations for the Civil Servic^ wjnch have been recently established. 
Hut lu'ie, J^ain, the relation was merely one between teacher and 
learner, and what we wanted. possible, was to make our teaching a 
bond of intercourst* with tlu* m<*n whom we taught. How that could be, 
we iidght lU'ver have found out. Hut tlu* working *01011 them.selves had 
found ^ out. We h<‘ard in bSa.*} that the peoph‘ (jf Sheffield had founiled 
a Hcople’s (Joll«*g‘‘- I’he ih'ws seemed to us to mark a new in educa- 
tion. We had belonged to •Collej.»i‘s ; 'I’lu y* bad not merely given us a 
certain anutunt of indo< trination in certain subj^s ts ; Tlmy had not 
iiu'n ly prepared us for our fiartii ular professions: they had borne wit ne.ss 
of a ( idture which is the highest of all c ulture. We had formed in tho.se 
Colleges fri^'iidsliips which W4* hop«*d to keep wherever we went — friend- 
ships that had hadtan inllueiue upon our life ami charact<*r through all 
tin* years that had pass’d sime we h*ft tluuii. . . . Was it not a glorious 
thing then that the w<irking |K'(jple should lay hold of this name; that 
they sli4Mild .‘^ay, ‘ W4» ^ arc; ihderiiiimul wo will have (^)lleges? 

Whether you set them up aimmg us cu’ not, we will have them, because 
w«' want to (onnect all our edmation with our social life, with our 
tellowship as human luiiigs.' I repeat it, you will se<‘ then that we 
hav<‘ no pretensions t«i originality in our lamdon (.’olh'g*; : we were 
plagiarists from the Shetliehl petiple.” ' 

It wji.s iiuliM'd a ofloritms hind of ‘ j)Iaf>:iai ism.' Tho 

Slioffiold id(‘a was tiansfi*run*d nmlor tin: iutliUMico of 
5laiiric(» and liis fritmds. Hut bolli idoas wtne one in tlndr 
essentials. Motli laid stress upon tho lUMU'ssily of tlu* spirit 
of brot lu'iliiu'.ss and iVlIowsIiip in all lugflicr ('ducat ion of 
adult students; upon the fact that jn its true form such 
(‘ducation is mutual education; and that teachers and 
tautrht must nu'ct as human heincfs, with tnll eonlidenee in 
OIK* another and withouj reserve. 

“Our first -cla.s.s,” .said Maurice in the .same addre.s.s at Manche.st 4 *r, 
“(indeed iM'foro the (Vdlego wa.s opened) was a HibU* class. Over that 
class I presided and co'^rse which T pursued, was ^simply this -I read 

1. Workinff ('oUetje February, 1859, pp. 28 and 

following. 
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a portion of Scripture, I explained what I thought was the meaning of 
it, then I invited all possible questions from those about me. I wished 
them to ask anything that was in their minds, anything that was pressing 
upon their minds. They met my wish : and T have never had one cause 
to complain of want of reverence, nor yet of failure of boldness and 
freedom tp state frankly what they were thinking and feeling. And in 
this way I affirm that 1 have learned Jnore myself than I have imparted. 
Again and again the wish has <‘ome into my mind when I have left those 
classes ; ‘Would to God that anything 1 have .said to them has lieeii as 
useful to them as what they have said to me has l)een to me. ... I may 
speak also of part of our teaching in whiih we have departed most from 
the example of the mechanics* institutes. From a natural wish, to avoid 
party irritation they resolved that they would avoid politics altogether. 
We have fel^^ that we could not avoid them. If the nettle is apt to 
sting, we must grasp it hard that it^mdV not sting us. To have shunned 
politics \vould have Ikhui to shun the subject which gave the* working men 
the strongest assurances that they wore Knglish (itizens and Knglish 
men.” ‘ 

Tho Commit too whioli sot to work in Juniiarv I4S04 to 
coiisidor tlio plon for ty Working Collo^o iu liomli)!! 

iiioludod Mr. F. I). Maurioo a.s its pro.sidoni, Lord Godorirli, 
M.P. (now tlio Marquis of Itipon), Mr. Win. Johnson of 
Eton Collopo, tlio Itov. Cliarlos Kin^.sloy, Mr. J . M. Ludlow, 
Mr. A. Macmillan, Mr. Vansittart Noalo, and Mr. John 
Wo.stIako. Tho (.^ommittoo aprood oil cortain maxims and 
asked Mr. Maurice to outline a plan for thoin. On 
February Ttli ho submitted a printed statement in which 
he recapitulated the maxims suggested hy the Comniittee. 
The first ran as follows : 

“Our position a.s iiu*mbers of a society which affirms the operations of 
trade and industry to be under a moral law- a law concerning the rela- 
tions of men to each other- obliges us to regard social, politiial or, to 
iLso a icore general phrase, huftinu studies as the primary |»art <)f our 
education.’* 

This is the keynote of the work of the Working Men’s 
College, and it represents the ideal which Maurice and his 
friends woi;ked out, atbi critical time in Engli.sh social 
history, for the adult education of English working men 
and workiiifj women. 

The third m axinl ran thu.s : 

• 

•‘Adult males (that i.s to say, male.s at all events not younger than 16) 
.should be contemplated fiwt and*<hieHy in our ecbication : though it was 
thought very desirable fhat provision .should** in aiia course l)e made for 
the teaching of boys and of fernale.s.” 

1. /W, pp. 31, 32. 
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The fourth, fifth and sixth maxims were the following : 

4. It was agreed that the education should lie regular and organic, not 
taking the form of more miscellaneous lectures or even of classes not 
related to each other. 

f). It was agreed that the teachers, and by degrees the pupjls, should 
ftirin an organic body, .so that the name College should be at least as 
a|))>Iicable to our institution as to University College or to King’s College. 

G. It was determined that the College should, in some sense or other, 
iriiniodiately or ultimately, l^e self-governed and self-supported.' 

Thu (•oin|)lutoly <;o-edu(*ational jdan adopted at the Shef- 
People’s (\)]lege (it is not clear with what, degree of 
effuiinued ^ucc(*ss) did not (‘fuwnieiid it.self to iir. ilaurice. 
lie thouglit that the e<l\UH\tion of the workwoman vshould 
ill ])art he joined witli that of the workman hnt in part 
be sojmiate. ‘ The language classes, the music classes, might 
l)c llie same for hot li,® the •starting points of knowledge 
being the same. In politics they would not be the same, 
nor perhaps in ethics. It is cjuite clear that women should 
have lessons in ‘social life and order as well as in ethics, 
taking domestic life^for the ground. They should also 
have lc(*tui<‘s u[)oii health, though [ suppose the physician 
would f(‘el the necessity of giving these an entirely differ- 
ent eharactcM* from tlio.se Ik* addres.sed to men.’ 

tin the subject of the self-support and self-government 
of the now (h)ll(*ge, Mr. Maurice took a view rather ditfer- 
via from that which had been acted upon in the case of the 
People’s (K)llege at Shetlield. With the principle that 
the work of the College should he carefully guarded from 
outsi4le interterenee, he of course entirely agreed. 

“1 .‘should most .strongly object to any * intcrforoncc of patrons, 
enrio.via.stical or civil, and of the outlying public, seculaV or religious, 
with the arrangement of our studies or with the subse<jueiit management 
of tile College. And if we do not mean to submit to their dictation, we 
must not ask for tlieir help. ... I perfectly agree therjefore with the 
Shefri(*hl principle tliat the education should b<l paid for and that we 
should not incur any e.xpeii.ses which the jiayments of the pupfls will n^t 
marly meet. 1 wish also that the pupils should feel theni.selves a part 
of the College ado|itedi into it from tlfe first*, any of them capable of 
kohling oHices in it ili'reafter.” * • 

. • 

1. Quoted in Dr. Furnivairs UUta^y of the Workimj Mens College 
in the Working Mens Colletje Magazine , 1860, p. 146. »• 
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lint at this point he parted eoinpany witli tlie more 
extreme theory of self-government adopted at the Slieflield 
People’s College. Air. Alaiiriee eoutiniied : 

“I woiiid not let the pupils have the least voice in determining what 
we shall teach or not teach, or how we shall teach. We may have 
social meetings with them; we may have con ver.‘«at ions with them 
individually ; but no education will go on if we have general tumultuous 
assemblies to discuss what has been done or what is to be done. We 
who begin the institution must claim authority gver it, ami not hastily 
resign our authority, however we may admit others by degrees to share 
it, and how»T,-er willing we may he to creep out of it when the institution 
can stand without us. "I’hat we may preserve this position, I believi'^it 
is necessary that our teaching shoiihi be gratuitous ; all t<<e fees going 
at first to the procuring of the necessary machinery h>r the institution.” ‘ 

Dr. Furnivair, Air. Linllow, and oIIums strongly felt that 

the gfi\V»rning body of the (’olleg(‘ should from the first 

*■ * c 

consist of etjual numbers (»f teachers and working men. It 
was decided, however, that at first only the teaehms should 
be on the governing body, working men to be gradtially 
admitted to the extent of one-third of its number. Dr. 
Furnivall, wiiting in iSfiO, said : ‘‘At the end of our sixth 
year w(‘ have two of them, one-fourt(‘(*nth of our whole 
number, but the finance of the Follege is practically 
controlled by students only.’’ 

In .lunc and July, lSo4, Mr. Alauriee deliv(*red in AVillis’ 
Dooms, London, a cours(* of six lectures, which served as a 
public announcement of the aims of the^ new (’olh^ge.- lie 
pointed out that the education of child nm and the educa- 
tion of adults were two aspects of one national [)roblem, 
and that both must be grappled with. In the fifth and 
sixth lectufc he spolte /n «letail of the Studies and of the 
Teachers in a Working (’ollege. TJuf (’r)lh»gc was opened 
in the following November at I{(‘d Lion Sijuare, AJr. 
Alaurico^having giVen tlie inaugural addn*ss in St. Alartiirs 
Aall, Long Acre, on October '‘K)th. At the inaugural ad- 

1. “ Working Men’.s College Magjizine,” 1860, p. 165. ^ 

2. Publi.shed* in hi.s volume “ l 4 'arning and Working.” Cambridge: 

MacrniTkin, 1805. * 
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» dress llioro was a full mootiiifr. As tlio visitors entered tlio 
liiill, ejudi was presented with a copy of Mr. Kuskin’s 
chapter on ‘ the Nature of (iothicf Arcliit(‘(‘hire and liereiii 
nf the fuiietioiis of the workman in art,’ whi(*h h^ and his 
puhlishers allowed Dr. Furnivall to r(‘])rint “for the pur- 
pose of showing what a sort of fellow one of our teach(‘rs 
was.” Any workgi^ man above sixteen years of af>c, who 
cowld r(‘ad and write and knew the first four mips of arith- 
ffietie, wa^s (dij^ihle as a huvuhm' of tlu‘ (’oll(*<^('. The 
( olh‘<^(‘ was estal)lish(‘d especially for manual worktu’s hut 
other students were* not refused. Tln» thunders “desiriul 
to l)(* in <*ominunieat ion with the existine: ruivprsiti(*s.” 
“ 'riu' rniversit i('s, wo hoj¥\ will !(‘eeive jhusous eomint^ 
with cert ifi(at(*s from our (’(dle^^e as Kvulily as from any 
othei*, and will j^^rant our students dej^^rees, jirovided they 
»»:o through theuKuessary (^xaminat ions. Ilow the Tniver- 
siti(‘s of Oxford, (’amhridgc' and London Jnay 1 h' disposed 
to aeeornplish this of)j(Md, \\v cannot of eouise foresee, hut 
wt' are confident that no fee will hind(»r working men from 
having all tln^ advantage's whiedi theii* fidlow countrymen 
])ossess.” ^ This eleedaration links the new movement to 
that of I’niversity t*xtension and reform, which had grown 
ni force from t he v(*ar IS.'ll, in whie h Sii- William Hamilton 
began his stricture's nn the Knglish I Tiiversities, apd had 
culminated in the' appointment of tin* two ITn’versity ('om- 
inissions in LSoO and in the* p\ihli(*atie)n of their reports in 
lSo2. , , 

The subjects of the classes h(*ld in the openilig session of 
the Working Me'ifs (’ollege were thirteen in number. Three 
of the courses, viz., tluwe on the (nisjjjd ed St. dohu (held 
on Sunday <'venings), on Ihditieal T(*rms illustrated hy 
Ihiglish Literativy*, uiid on thedfeign of King dedin, illus- 

1. 'riioso words ar« (piotcd from the original rirciilar of tVio Working 
Collpf^c, issued in IHill. 'Fho rircnlar is printed in the “Working 
M< n’s (k)IIege Magazine,”* ISOO, pp. 1(30-7. •* 
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trated by Shakespeare’s Play, were conducted by Mr. 
Maurice. Mr. lluskin took the Drawing class; Dr. Furni- 
vall that in Englisli grammar; Mr. Walsh and Mr. T. 
irughes «thut in Public Health; Mr. Brewer that in the 
Geography of England as connected with its History; Mr. 
Westlake and Mr. Lit(‘hfield those in Arithmetic an<l Al- 
gebra; Mr. Hose that in Geometry; Mr. Locock that in 
Xatural Philosophy and Astronomy; Mr. McLennan "hat 
in Machinery; and Mr. Ludjo\t' that in the Law of Par^^ 
nership. After Christmas, Dante Gabriel liossetti, Lowes 
Dickinson and .E. Vansittart Neale wcie among the 
teachers^ In the third term, Mountstuait Grant DutV j/)ijied 
the staff, and in the foMth Tlumias iWoolmu*, the sciil[)loi‘, 
began a modelling class. Among the many who took 
classes at the College during the first seven years of its 
work were J. Llewidyn Davies, Charles Kijigsley, E. 
Bowen, Godfrey Lushington, Frederic? Harrison, and Ford 
Madox Brown. In the long history of adult edu(‘atioji in 
England, there is no chapter comparable with this. 

In 1857 the College was moved to 45 Great Ormond 
Street, where it remained till the recrent oj)ening of the 
new buildings in (howndale Boad, St. Pancras.* Tiirough- 
out its long career, it has remained tru(i to the aims o/ 
its foiyiders. It places a liberal education within the reach 
of working men. The teaching of the humanities is its 
main purpo.se. As its present Principal, Profes.sor A. V. 
Dicey, has said, the (V)llyge is ‘ grounded on the invaluable 
combination of .self-help and mutual aid.' 

The founders wished to .see similar Colleges established 
in every towii*in England. A Wof king Men’s College was 
foMnded in Cambridge in 1855, largely tlirough the labours 

1. "J’he history of the Collej^o i.s iulminihly told in the volume “ the 
Working Men’s 'Magazine, I8r)4 — edited hy the Rev. J. Llewelyn 
Davi.s, if^d published by .Mcs.sr.s. Macmillan* in 1904. 
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of J3r. Harvey Goodwin, afterwards IJishop of Carlisle. 
Olio was opened in Aneoats (a WM>rking-class quarter of 
Manchester) in January, 1857; one in Wolverhampton in 
Ooloher, 1857; another in Manchester in January, 1858; 
and one in Salford in May, 1858. Otliers were at work 
in Halifax and in Oxford (the Working Men’s Educational 
Instilution) in January, 1859, but tlie date of their founda- 
li(wi is not known to me. A Working Elen’s (Jollege was 
founded in Liverpool in 18()0, and anotlier (now called the 
AVoiking M(ui\s (\)llege but originally established under 
the name of the Working Men’s Instituto) was founded at 
li^'io^ster by Canon Vaughan in 18(52. There were also 
others, as for (‘xamph' at 'Xottiiififham, but no complete 
record of the UKJvement has yet been published. 

Th(‘ great work which Maurice and his friends accom- 
plished was the setting up of a new and more liberal i<leal 
of adult education f^ir men and women engaged during the 
daytime in the duties of the workshop, the office or the 
hoiiK*. This iK'w ideal has had a far-reaching influence 
b<)th on University ojiiiiioii and on educational elVort in 
its ditferent forms throughout the country. The thoughts 
to which the foumlers of the Working Men’s College in 
|iondon gave expression both in their writings and in their 
piactical work as teachers wer(^ the out(‘ome of »a new 
social 'movement. ’riiis social movement inspired the 
founders of the Working Men’s College with the convii*- 
lion that ‘ the (Uiltivation of sociiU f#'eling should go hand 
in hand with the pursuit of knowledge.’ ^ 

The same current of thought and feeling aiVccted the 
\v()rk of the Young Men’s Christian Associiilions and of 
many of the Mechanics’ Institutes. It appeared later in 
fh(» University ev6tenijion movement: ^ It has led to such 

1. "flicso wunis oci’ur in the of tlie Salford ‘Working Men s 

Jjinimry, 185!). •' 
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valuable educational developnienta as the Aiicoats Iteerea- 
tion. It has been contiimous in its influence, and one 
result of it (*an be traced in the plea, ])ut forward by Dr. 
Patou of Xottin^baiu in and ever since pressc'd by 

liiin u])on educational administrators and upoii public, 
opinion, that no system of evenin<>f classes can fully meet 
the needs of the community unless it iiud.udes the ])i*evisi()n 
of social iiistitutes, in which the id('a of brotherhood asid 
fellow service permeates edurafional and recreative work 
alike. , 

A more lecent outcome of the same current of educa- 
tiohal influence is tlie establishment of Huskin (’olle^e at 
Oxford. The Oolle^ro U*as founded ift ISO!) with the design 
of j^ivin^ working; men, and (^specially those lilody to fake 
a leading position in the labour movement, an edm*ation 
w’hich will help them in acquiring the knov. l(‘d^e essiudial 
to intelli)U'ent citizenship and increase their influence* for 
^00(1 annuifr th(‘ir fellows. The aim of tlu^ (’oll(*«r<* is thus 
stateel by its (’ouncil : 

“ Hitherto the opportunity of ^ainin^ an odneatod insii^lit into the 
problems of our life and )'eneratKm has been beyond the liope of most 
workinj; men. Yet tliese men are our citizens, our voters, and the 
makers of our laws. Whether they will n.'^e their power.s with judgment 
or under the influence of prejudices born of ignorance, depends upon 
their knowlodye. It is in order that thev may be able impart ially t<) 
study the yreat .social and political problems of the day tnat Itiiskiil 
College •exists. 

The endeavour is to create in each .stiid(*nt a feeling of responsibility. 
He i.s taught to regard the education whi(di he receives, not as a means 
of personal advancement, but as a trust for tlie good of others. He 
learn.s in order that he may rai.se and not ri.se out of the cla.ss to which 
he belongs. 7'he work is ^rrj<?d on in two ways - 

fl) By the education at Buskin College, Oxford; this i.s inituided for 
tho.se who show special promi.se, who may become working-men Meniliers 
of Parliament, and officials of 'IVade Unions and Co-operative Societie.s ; 
by thi.s means, they are enabled to come to Oxford and study the 
problems which Chey hawe to .«olve. * 

(2) By tbe Correspondence Sch(»ol. By means of thi.s all who are 
intere.sted in the profdems of our time are enabled to .study the subjects 
taught at Bu.skin College, iyy home reading.** ^ 

• • ‘ I 

Tbe coftrscs of in.stniciion for ibe year bepin on January 
15th and end on Deccmln'r lotb, but ‘students may enter at 
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' niiy time for a {xviiod of not legs than a month. Each 
student is exported to work two liours a da,y at cleaning, 
clc., and to take liis turn as delegate, as no servants are 
l<o])t, exee])t a cook. Each stndent must send t\<^o testi- 
inonials of good rliaracter and a certificate stating that he 
sulVers from no serious physical defect. There are no 
examinations or cveed tests, religious nr political. The 
cost of residtmee, covering l)oard, lodging, and education, 
])er^annum ; for a less period tlian one year, £1. 5s. 
pci* w(‘ek. There are no extra c}iarg(*s. Sometimes a fund 
is availahle for nmdering financial assistance to those who 
ai(‘ URahle to pay tln‘ full fe(‘S. , 

I’he (X)urses of insl ritet ioi: are so arranged as to form a 
('onncct(»d wlnde. They imdmh* class(‘s in Logic, Ethi(*s, 
P(ditical hi(Mniomy, Industrial History, Sociology, the 
History of Socm’oI Movements, Political and Social Move- 
ments, Puhlic Administration and the delation between 
tli(‘ State and Education. There ai‘(‘ also classes in Essay 
Writing, Knglish, French, (h‘rman. Arithmetic, in the art 
of Public Sjieaking, ami in Phonetics (English pronuncia- 
tion). An (\ssay of not more than TOO words is expected 
from ev(MV student (uich w(M*k during residence. This 
cjsay is corrected both in style of wi iting and accuracy of 
statement. 

Stress is laid by the (Nmucil upon the educatitmal value 
of 

'tluMlaily <lis<*ipliiicnf life. The Ntialcnt's opinions are rriticised, liis 

<‘n cMl l icit ics arc a siilijcct for hatitcr. H<“lias to learn the noble art of 
irivc and lake. "I'liis IcarniiiK t« live with men in a common .social life 
is one of the best things the CoIlej?e does for the students. . . . .Most of 
the (h)mestic work of the College is in the hands of the .students. 
Kvery \V(*ek they liold a Homje ^Ieeting and appoint their own officers. 
K;n h .student passes in turn through the posts or official life. 'Phere are 
•1“ servants except a cook, .so that eac*h student by wa.slun^ np cr 
scrubbing floors learns how exacting are the claims of household 
drudgery unle.ss reliev«d bv a simple life.” ’ , 

^rhe (’ouucil of the Pollcgc includes wcll-knownHHiivor- 
«iiy men and leaders ol the trades union and co-operative 
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movements. Groat sacrifices are made by many of the 
students in order to reside in the College. During the first 
six years of its work, 232 students have come into resi- 
dence, \he greater number ^for one year. The list of 
students includes engineers, miners, spinners, weavers, 
blacksmiths, house painters, compositors, rhairmakers, and 
representatives of many other trades. , Xinety-five thou- 
sand menjbers of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers 
have raised £1,350 for the College by means of^four leviy=‘s 
of one penny each. The Ama^lgamated Society of Kail- 
way Seiwants has subscribed £300 to the Uuilding Fund 
and has* established three .scholarsliips. Tlie Nortliern 
Counties Weavers hate given. £90 and two scliolarships. 
Subscriptions have also been received from the London 
Society of Compositors, the Scottish Co-operative Whole- 
sale Society, and other working meivs organisations. In 
manv cases a student has been enabled to come to the 
College by the liberality of his fellow-workers. 

(5) The KnrcATioxAL Work ok Wokkixc; Mex 
C o-OeKKATORS. 

The Co-operative movement in Great llritain received 
a strong educational impulse from the work of Robert 
Owen (1771 — 1858). ^ Rut the first educational effort 
made Jn the English working-class co-ojKMative movement 
in its present form was that of the Roclnlale Pioneers 
(1844). These twenty working men wen* mostly Socialists 
of the Owen school , and (3uirtists. From the first they 
set a.side out of their margin of profit a fund for education. 
Since that time, the Co-operative societies formed upon the 
Rochdale phyi havf played an important part in the adult 
ed-ucatif/li of English workmen. At the present time the 
educational machinexy of -the Co-operative movement con- 
sists of ihe following bodies: 

1. Ttvi hest acrount of Owerfs work « ir in Robert Owen, a 
BiograulTy/’ by Fraiik Podmore. London : IIutcbinHon, 1906. 
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(1) Tlio Ccntnil Kducaiional Commitleo of the Co-operative Union, 
dealing with the whole iTKivement, and formed from the Sectional 
Boards, with repr^'sentatives of the Educational Committees' 
Associations and the Women’s Guild. 

(‘J) Sectional Boards and District Associations. ^ 

(IJ) Educational Committees’ A.ssociations, one in each section, work- 
ing, if possible, in connectffin with the Sectional Boards and 
District As.sociations. 

(1) Educational Committees and Women’s Guild connected with local 
socict ies. 


Tho ()l)j(‘(*is of (/o-o|)orativo oducation aio defintMl as: 

• • 

“ priniarily. the formation of co-T)p(y*ative character and opinions by 
.teaching the •liistory, theory, and principles of the movement, with 
noiiomics aiul industrial and con.^itiitional history in so far as they 
have hearing on Oioperat ion ; and,#^econdarily, thoygli not necessarily 
of less import, the training of men and women to take part in industrial 
and social reforms and livic life generally. ^ • 

It deals* with the rights and duli»*> of men and women in their 
rapacities as Co-o[ierators, X’^jrkers, jyid Citizens.” 

It is iin loncrtM- folt to l)(i nocos.saiy for eo-oporativc edu- 
cation coni mi t tees to (jstabli.sh <^eneral librarit's or to organ- 
iz(‘ n(‘\v evening scl.^iols or tecliiiical classes of the ordinary 
typo, as tlies(* are iio^' ])rovid(*d for under the Education 
and liiliraries Acts. The Enioii is therefore endeavouring^ 
to conc(*iit!at(‘ the educational work of tlie movement upon 
the principles and methods of co-operation studied in the 
lij;lit of the economic development of the people. The 
co-ojierators n^ive special encoiirau:ement to the work of the 
AV^ukin^ ifeii’s College (Loudon), Ituskiii College, (Ox- 
ford) and th(^ Worker's Education Association. The Envui 
has founded, in memory of tlie great services of Edward 
Aansittart Neale and Thomas Hughes, two scholarships 
o|)eii for competition for sons of eo-oyi vators, and tenable 
at Oriel (College, Oxford. Tliey have also founded two 
pi izes of £ 2 , called the “ Eland ford Travelling Scholar- 
ships,” which are awarded to (he most tsueeessful ean- 
<li(hites in the highest grilles of the examinations held by 
ih(* Union on the suhjV't of co-oyeration. ^ The Co-opeja- 
tive I nion arranges clashes in economic and industrial 

history^ in economics, in citizenship, and in subjects closely 

• • 

!■: i 
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ronnoctecl with the history ami motliods of ro-oporation. 
It also encourapos tlie formation of classes in which teachers 
of co-operative classes may study the art of teacliin^. The 
educatibnal work of many of the co-operative societies has 
been largely social in character. Mention slioiild be made 
of the influence of the Women’s Co-oj)erative (iiiild in 

furthering the educational side of the (‘o-operative move- 
ment. 

« 

(()) Thk Yoi no Mkn’s, Oiiuisttax Associatiox. 

»■ 

The world-wide organisation of the Y.M.C'.A. has sprung 
from the gathering of a few young men for prayer and 
ll'ible i^eading, in LS44, in a bedroom on the jne^nises of 
Messrs. Hit(‘h<'ock and Uogers, a Ami of retail silk mercers 
oii Ludgate Hill, London. The leader of the little group 
was George Williams (afterwards Sir Georgia Williams), 
the son of a farmer in tlie hills aly>ve Dulverton, in 
Somerset. A man of strongly religious nature*, George 
Williams drew into friendship with himself a f(‘vv of the 
other young assistants for ilible reading and prayer. One 
day, when crossing llhu'kfriars Bridge he nien(ion(‘d to a 
friend, Edward Beaumont, his desire to ext(»nd tlu* b(‘nefits 
of the Young Men’s Society whicli had been formeil by his 
efforts at Messrs. Hitchcock and Ilogers, to evei y «lraj)€ry 
establishment tliroughout London, and twelve young 
friends met together on June 6th, LS44, “ for the jiiirposo 
of forming a Society, the fdiject of which is to influence 
young men to spread the Bedeerner’s Kingdom amongst 
those by fvdiom they are surrounded.”^ 

In the following July a circular was issued which thus 
stated the’^purposes of the plan. 

“ We have looked witli deep eoncern and anxiety upon tlie almost 
totallynrjeglwtedspiritiial condition of the mass of youn^ men engaged in 

1/An extract from the diary of one who was present, rpioted in 
**The Life of Sir George Williams,” by J. E. Hodder Williams, 
Hodder and .Stoughton, 1906, page il2. 
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y/m. c. a. 

the pursuits of business, especially those connected with our trade, and 
fi«cl desirous, by the assistance of God, to make some effort in order to 
improve it. . . . We have seriously and carefully consulted as to the 
l)(^st means by which to accompli.sh .so j'reat a work ; and we have come 
to the decision that there is nothing so calculated to dhscountenance 
immorality and vice, and to promote a .spirit of serious inqutry among 
tilt* class in which our lot is ca.st,^s the introduction of .some religious 

service among them, which they .shall be invited to attend 

A society is now forrnetl, the object of which is the promotion of the 
spiritual welfare of young men engaged in the drapery and other trade.?, 
hy the introduction of religious .services among them. We earnestly 
entreat your Chri.'^tian •co-operation in this great work.’* 

• 9 

, The naint* ot ilu* Clnistiaii As.soeiation 

• wits ^ivt‘ii* to tli(' ii(*\v Society. There were at this time 
at l(*ast lo0,()00 youn^ a.^isisttints living in houses of retail 
trade. Th(*ir hours wen* very loJi^, often from sevgn in Hio 
morning till late at nvl> t. ()utsi(k» the ordinary work of 
the rclijjrions bodies, nothinj^ was done in any orj^ani/.ed way 
to provide for th(*ir spiritual or intelleetnal interests.^ 
Tli(» three aims of^tln* lunv A.ssoeiation wen*, (\)mradoship, 
Ttiitt'd Ibayer and tin* Study of tin* Bible. The movement 
spread rapi<lly, and ib tin* intervals of an exaetinj^ business 
lib* (leorj^o* Williams (h*vot(‘d bim.self with extraordinary 
zi*jil and o^eneiosity to the work of the Assoeiation. He 
heeame the intimate fiii*nd of Loid Shafti*sb\iry, whose 
siip|)(nt di<l nnieli in furthering the wj)rk. At the time of 
t]u* Exhibition of ISol (a date of importance in other 
branches of Eiif^lisli Kdiication) elfurts were made to in- 
terest visitors from all parts of the world in the work of 
tin* Y.M.H.A. 'Idn* London hrancli out^^rew huildinfr after 
huildincf. After some eriti«*al years between 1S55 ami 
l‘SG4, the Y.M.t^A. rapidly 4levelo])^d. At tlig jubilee of 
the foundati(»n, held in Knji^land in 1S!)4, delepites 
attended from all [)arts of the world, a fact which showeit 
the far-reaehinp; intluence of the asso<*i!it ion's work. 

The American Y.M.lkA. was founded in 1851, imd has 
developed educati«in?tl classes for }»;ene?al and teelvfiieal 


1- Ibid, p. 50. 
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otlucaiioii luurh moi-o oxtensivoly than, with a few oxeep- 
tions, has been the ease in the I'nited Kingdom. 

Mr. 1 [odder AVill iains writos : 

c 

“ It may be preilicted with contid^ice that future years will Hud tlie 
cdueatioiial work of the Assoeiatiou or^auisetl and maiutaiuetl with 
greater efrieiouey than at present. It is true that at the time of 
writing this department is lacking in signs of immediate growth. This 
is largely owing to the fact that members have been discouraged by 
seeing the educational work of the Association if\ (Ireat ilritain brought 
into competition with the evening classes established by the Kdin*ational 
authorities. •'I'here are, however. !U)t wanting signs that the Association 
is beginning to realise that a wide JielA is open to-day for the provisian 
of specialised forms of instruction designed to Ht young »aien for the 
profession or business in which they are engjigetl. 'J'hat there are great 
possibilities of successful work in th*s direction has been demonstrated 
in recent years by fhe Central A.ssociation. whiih by making |>rovision 
fop the training of young men for the Civil Service, and pret)aring 
candidates for the examinations of the Hankers’ Institute ahd of the 
London Chamber of Commence, has secured vor this department a degree 
of prosperity far e.xceerling that obtained when the curriculum was 
conHned to ordinary commercial subjects.” 

A further (l(?volupinent of the work of the Association has 
l)(*en the establishment of boys' sections Sn connection with 
some of tlie larger brajicltt's. Tliest? tVHl(‘avoiir to mt^et the 
special needs of boys between Id and 17 years of a<^e. 

(7) XiciiiT Schools a.nd KvKNi.xti (’l.vssks 
c.\j)j:k (jovkr.nmknt IxseKt tio.n. 

Xifflit schools first received petniniarv aiil from the 
Government in IHol. Hut from tlie first be<rinnin<^s rtf 
wliat is JKHV the Hoard of Kducatioirs work, the (iovern- 

t 

ment in.spectors watclied their pro^nvss in different parts 
of the country. 

The Committee of. (Council on Kdinaition was estaldished 
in 18d9, ali<I in tluj Department’s first Report (18-59-10) 
Mr. Tremenheere, in his report on tlie state of elementary 
education in the mining district of South Wales, state<l 
that the nuirjier of adults attending eveninj,^ schools was 
about 90.^ In the mining districts of Durham and 
^ Noi*tliumlK3rland, Mr. John Allen Vound (1840) that 

L Minuto.s of Committee of Council and Education, 1830-40, p. 182. 
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EVENING SCHOOLS 

almost all the ‘‘ com in on day schools” conductcMl by 
jnastors for private profit and attended by boyvS ami girls, 
were also openc4l during the winter between the hours of 
7 and 9 “ for the instruction 4 )f pitmen and others not able 
to attend during the day.” Mr. Allen adds that “the 
owners 4)f collieries are, in most cases, willing to provide 
their labourers with a room which may be used as a day 
and night school during the week, and onSiinday»is opened 
tf? one or, two sects (and in some instances three) in 
su(M (‘ssion for the ])urposes of public worship.” ^ The 
Kev. Ilaptist Xoel r(?])orted in 1840, evidently (luoting in 
])art fr»m the Iteports of the Mancliester StAtistical 
Society, the f«)llowing *at tendance at evening schools in 
five largi' towns: - 


Birmingham 

(1S:{.S) 

56;3 

Manchester.*. 



l,4r)S 

Liverj)ool ... , ... 

(18:{(j) 

548 

Salford 

(1S:{5) 

52(5 

Bury 

(liSdo) 

151 


lie sj)(‘aks f»f evening scluxds as useful to young juusons 
whose* early e<lucation has bc'cn neglected ami who want to 
learn the three It's, but adds that “ the evening school 
which onlv atVonls instruction for four hours in the week, 
ami that when the scholars are jaded with 12 or 14 hofirs 
of toil, cannot <*ducat(‘ those who attend it.” ^ 

lii IS 14 the l{ev. F. V, Cook re])orts that Mr. txeary, a 
manufacturer in TSorwicli, “ allows nf» youth to ;ittend his 
factory who is unable to read, ami compels their attendance 
at an eveming school until they arrive at. years of 
iiiaturity.” - 

III the followijig yearJi a considerable increase in the 
number of evening tsrtiools in the North* of Fnglaiiih is 

‘Miniitos. ISIO-l,” np. lOG iuul IS’J. 

'*• “ Minutes, ISII,” vol. ii. p. I(i6. 
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EVENING SCHOOLS 

reported by the inspectors. “ ^‘"ight scliools arc usually 
under the teaching of the national s(*hoolinaster, and 
superintended by the clergyman of the place. The hours 
of instruction are generally from 7 or tS p.ni. to 9 and 10. 
In many jdat^es the young people of either sex come on 
alternate eveniugs.*’ ^ 

In 1(S49, the Itev. ^^V. J. Kennedy, in his report on 
schools in the Xorth-western <listrict ((himbe‘rland, 
Westmorland and Lancashire), urge's that more' should 
be made of the evening schools. Hut he adds : “ I see no 
way to bring about this vital measure except by a large 
special assistance from the (’(uninittee of Coum il; derived 
from the Parliamentary grant for^*Education, or from an 
educational rate. The voluntary system has <lone a vast 
deal, but it has nearly, if not quite, run to the end of its 
tether.*’ - This is the first definite pi7»[)osal for the pay- 
ment of (jovernment grant to night schools that I have 
found. Hut the idea was in the air at the time, and it is 
probable that Mr. Kennedy's sugg(*stion had been antici- 
pated by others. 

An imjiortant part in the furtlnuance of night classes 
had been taken during the* previous years (1(S44 oiiwards) 
by tile promoters of the Ragged Schools. A passage *iii 
Mi ss ^^lary Carj)enter\s Urfornintorif fur ('Inhhrn 

of the perish in fj ond donyeruits rhi.s.se.s and fur juretnlr 
offenders ''^ gives an account of the rise of evtuiing ragged 
schools in London. , Th(^ movement was begun by sonic 
Sunday school teachers in Lomlon. 

“The first, Jittempt to co^eent^^lt«^ their effort.s was made in April* 
1844, by a meeting, held at 8t. ( lilesV [tagged School. 4’hese teatrhers, 
having often observed witli regret the many children that are e.Ktrlnd(*d 
from the regnb'fr Sunday or iJay S<-hool .in consetpience of their ragged 
and filthy condition apd also the great numbeis who constantly infest 

1. “ .\finijte.s, 1845,*’ vol. ii. p. 170. * 

2. “.Minutes, 1848-0-50,“ vol. ii. p. 100-1. 

3. London ; Gilpin, 1851, pp. 110. 
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our streets and alleys to idle, to steal or to do mischief, resolved to 
establish schools exfiiressly for that destitute and depraved class in the 
very localities, courts and alleys where they abound. . . . I'hc rent and 
other e.xpciises were j^enerally paid by the teachers themselves, some- 
times by one or more benevolent individuals in the locality of the 
schools. 'I’here was no lack of pupils : numbers very often cduld not be 
admitted for want of room or want of teachers, and a policeman in some 
cases was k«*pt at the door to drive away those who wished to force 
themselves in. . . . 'I’he main object of the Jtag^'ed School Union was to 
teach the children of the lowest poor to read the Word of God and to 
undcrstaml its simple truths; to briiiK destitute and neglected children 
under some moral and 'religious iiiHiieiU'e by means of schools where such 
childwii could receive, once or twice a week or oftener, some simple 
knowledge of their duties as res)»onsible beings and as creature.s born to 
live for eveji.” • 

Tli(‘ fnl lowing: tal)l(‘ show# tli(‘ oxteiit of tlie wf)ik during 

tlio vi‘nrs IS44 4S : , 

• • 


Year. 

.Schools. 

'i^'achers. 

• 

Cirildron. 

Amount Collected 
£ .s. d. 

IStt 

•20 

‘2(»0 

•2.000 

01 0 0 

ISla 

•2(> 

•250 

•2,r)00 

3^20 0 0 

ISlfi 

... U 

•I5t ... 

4.770 

8‘24 G 10 

1S17 

... (i‘2 •.. 

00*2 

r2,H‘23 

1,174 4 1 

ISIS 

S‘2 

1,053 

17, •21!) 

4,be2 10 8 


Tlio Hiiggod Scliools attoinptod, ^vitll groat oariiostiioss 
of purpose, a vtuy diHieult work. Hut it was liard to find 
iho necessary nuinbor of teaeliors wlu) wore qualifiod to 
inaiiitaiii diseipliiu^ and to infiuoneo the pupils, ^lany of 
tin* best tear hers wtuo womcui but the sebools were in do- 
ffiaded distrir-ts whore it was ditfir*ult tr)r wfuueii teachers 
to go at night. The eliildreii's attendance was for jhort 
periculs and instruction was hut fr)i- one or two evenings a 
week, liradually tin; work her-aine more systematic. The 
seliools W(‘ie o{)ened mr)re frerjuently some on every night 
of the wt‘ek. Industrial training was added in many 
seliorils, and one pair! teacher was added to* the statf of 
nearly all of them. Tlnwi Free Day S^diools^ wore estab- 
lished. One at liristrd^ was well-km)wn. TJie hoys learnt 
whoemaking and tailjping. It was ‘intwnded for tlie gratui- 
hnis instruction of sm^li young peisojis only as cannot, 
1‘iteiid the other 8chor)ls in Bristol owing to the poverty of 
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ihoir parents or their own want of eharaetcr or nec^essary 
elotliinp.' The rules said that ‘ The fundamental prin- 
ciples of relifj^ion in which all professed (^hristians a*^ree 
shall fohn the basis of the instruction piven. All se<‘tarian 
theolopy shall be carefully avoided. The lessons of the 
school shall include the most (‘omnion branches of useful 
knowledge, instruction in some industrial occupation and 
the incul(;ation of cleanly, orderly habits. No ct)vporal 
punishment, or holding up<to‘ public shame or ridicufe 
shall be made use of.* ^ 

The decisive step in regard to the subsidising of 
evtmingi schools was taken by Government in IS;^1. In 
that vear the Committhe of (’ouncihon Kducafion decidcMl 

V ‘ 

to encourage the combination of evening schools with 
existing elementary ilay schools, ami were prepared to 
allow the usual Government grant to be paid to an 
additional certificated tea(‘her, engaged by Ihc managnM's 
of an elementary school inider insj)ection, if (unploytnl 
morning or afternoon in the day school and afierwards 
in the evening school. liiit they would not sanction any 
arrangement by whi(‘h the same teacher taught in the 
morning, afternoon and evening school. An evening 
school, supplementary to a. day school umbu* inspectior?, 
W’ould be allowed to receive grants for the purchase of 
books and maj)s at reduced prir(‘s.“ 

In the Committee of Council announced their 

readiness to approve of an assistant teach(*r (/.r ., a pupil 
teacher who had completed his apprenticeship) taking 
charge of art evening school provided that he worked under 
Vho headmaster’s^ general direr;tion aiid that the latter 
were present ^sufficiently often to be really lesponsible 
for the state of .the school. In ^ January, the 

1. Inis seems to refer to Joseph L^inraster’s metliods of school 
discipline. 

2. “.Minutes, vol. i. pp. 74-5. 
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rule forbidiling a master to take an evening school in 
flic winter, in addition to a morning ami afternoon class, 
was relaxcMl. At the same time, grants for hooks and 
maps were allowed in the case of an evening • school 
<»siablislied indepemlcjitly of a day school, but tlie other 
(ioveriiniejit grants were not permitted in that case, as 
such a school was hehl to be unsuitable for the apprcnticc- 
slii]> of pupil teachers. ^ 

•In ISoO, the assist anc*e it) (ivenijig schools was further 
'increased. A school alrea<ly in nu'eipt of an annual grant 
might obtain for an evening kchool in connection with it 
(1) augn^entat ion of salaiy for a second certificated t^'acher ; 
fu* {2) stip(‘nd for an asswstant if the •attemlance aniounte<l 
to over 50 durijig the day and to more than 20 in the 
(‘Veiling. Or, if a suitable industrial (*lass wenj organised 
nn(l(‘r a ganlene];, sup(‘rior labourer or oth(‘r eom- 
])(‘lent i)(‘rson, (or, in tin' ease of a small s(‘hool, were 
lakcn by the schoolmaster hims('lf) the day school tcuieher 
would be allowed to eonduet the evcming school also; or a 
grant of not less than £5 or more than £10 would be made 
to an evening school l(‘aelier of proper charaet(u* and 
attainments, agi'd between 20 and lO, teaching for not 
fewer than 00 nights in the year, but not employed in the 
(lay school. The fe(‘s [laid by night scholars were recjuired 
to e(pial or exce(‘d the (iovernment grant. 

In the report of th(» Kev. W. J. Kennedy on s(du)ols 
in Lancashire, in IS5T, special mention is made of the 
eiic()urag(»ment which had been given*to the esta*l)lishment 
el (‘Veiling schools by the Lam^ashire and Cheshir<‘ Lnion 
“f il(‘ehanies' Institutions.^ In the establishmVnt of the 
I nion, Sii' .1. Kay Shuttleworth had takpn an active 
l‘i»» t. Its main objects were stated to .be (1) ‘1 firs! and 
piincipally, to eneoifrage .jind improve eve'ning schools’*--a 
inalter of the greatest importance amongst a population 
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which f?ncs to work so early in life as the factoiy operatives 
in Lancashire (2) “to examine the scholars of tlie evening 
schools peri(Hlically ami awar4l certificates ami prizes to 
those hmongst them who attain a certain proficiency/’ 
The Union appointed a number evening school teachers, 
paying them a salary in a^ldiiion to the £10 wliich they 
received from the Government grant., and also “ a very 
able certificated and scientific master to organioe and 
superinteml all the institutions in union ipid to gtve 
lectures to them periodically/’ ^ 

In 1858, further assistance was given to evening schools 
by tliQ decision of the Committee of Council ,to allow 
scholars, attending a* properly organised night school for 
fifty nights in the year, to be added to the number of day 
scholars for whom tlie school might receive capitation 
grants. The rule, however, that the j^um recidved in fees 
must eiiual the Government grant was foiiml to make the 
establishment of evening schools impossible in many 
villages. 

Another branch of evening school-work must here be 
mentioned, as destined afterwards to b(Mome «)f great im- 
portance. The ScieiuH' and Art Department, which in 1856 
had been severed from the board of Trade and plactMl in a 
co-ordinate position with the Kducation Department under 
the Lord Pr<?sident of tin? (.’ouncil, res[)onded to the 
educational need of the industrial part of the nation and 
set on foot a new system of evening classes in scientifie 
subjects. 'Its grants were paid towards the support of these 
classes oirthe results of written examinations conducted 
under tho*authority of the Dc'partment. The opportunity 
of conducting the (dasses was welr-omed by a large number 
of etementary sv;hool masters. Those wishing to hold 
classes were require<l to* pass the 8])^cial examination of 

1. “ .Minutes, 18.07-8,” pp. 407 — 14. 
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tin; Dopartniont, and thus received certificates of com- 
pctcncy to fcacli. The first oxarninatioji for teachers was 
held in lS5y,and the first general examination for students 
ill ISGl. Many workmen who saw the importance of 
graining some elementary knowledge of science in order to 
(pialily themselves for higher positions in the workshop 
resorted to the ev<»ning classes as a step towards attaijiing 
their •pin pose. Thus from 1»S51) onwards (untiji the two 
divisions the Kdiication Department wiue effectively 
united) then* were two separate* (ategories of evening 
classes rec(*iving ai<l from (jovernnu^nt, each from a 
(litfereiK side of tlie same central authority. The cvenilig 
science* classes have hefti one of the chief means of further- 
ing t(‘chnical instruction in Kngland. 

To return to tlie eh*mentarv evening schools. The 
(’ode of IS(jt) suiiimarised the previous r(‘gulations for 
evening schools, coivt inning the payment not exceeding 
iTO or less than to evening teachers not otherwise 
reinuneiated out of tlie grant for e<lucation on condition 
(1) that if the (‘veiling scho(d was att(*nd(*<l by scholars of 
both sexes the teacher must he a married man; if by 
scliolars of one sex alone must be of that sex; ( 2 ) tliat lie 
must la* over 20, unless pn^viously engaged in teaching, 
and under 10 when ajipointi'd; (0) tliat he must pnxjuce 
certificates of pr(*vious good chaia('t(*r and aptitude for 
teaching, and satisfy the inspector in a written examina- 
tion: (1) that the sum r(Mfeiv<»d in^fees in any year was 
(‘(|ual to the (loviMiiment grant; (5) that the*achool had 
heen open at least 00 times during the year, and (0) that 
the teacher was favourably rejiorted on, by the managers 
mid tin* insp(*ctor. Ihipitation grants we.ve allowed on 
eveninir scludars wluv had attended 50« times at least, who 

p t • / 

'V(*re uiiwards of 12 yedrs of age, and who had not been 
lec-koned among day scholars. 
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In 1S()2 important rhanges were made in the 
lations for oveninj;: schooLs. For the first time the 
position of the s(*hools was elearly defined as eon- 
tinuatiVe of the day school work, (irants to teacliers were 
witlidrawn and f^iven to the school only in the form of 
capitation grants on averaj^e attendance and on the result 
of an examination in reading, writing and arithmetic. The 
attendan<?e jj^iant was 2s. 6d. per scholar. 1'he <rr;t*nt for 
every scholar who passed the examination afte/* attending 
more than 24 eveninj^ meeting's of the school was Ss., 
Is. 8d. beinfj: forfeited for failure to pass in any one of the 
tliVee subjects, ^o eveninji^ attendan(‘e mipht be n*ckoned 
for any scdiolar under 12. llest*rictions on day-school 
teachers takinj^ evening; (‘lasses were witlidrawn. The (‘ven- 
iiif^ school, the Committee of ('ouncil stated in tln'ir instruc- 
tions to in.spectors in the K(‘vised (’ode, l(S02, “should differ 
in nothing from the morning or afterpoon nu'clings, except 
in tlie scliolars who attend. Its Vmsiness is not s(‘condary, 
but continued eleuHntary, instruction. A few scliolars 
here and there may be fit for more advanced instruction, 
and may be glad to find at the evening meeting a room 
in which they can study and obtain assistance. . . . As 
the object of attendance in the evening is to fix and perfect 
elementary knowledge, scholars who have passed umler 
Standard VI. are not precluded from being examined 
again and from bringing graiits to the schools by their 
examination.” 

Thus the* l{evi.sed Code of ltS(j2 definitely assigned to the 
evening school the duties of an eleiiKMitaiy coiit inuat ion 
s(*hool. The* attendanc<‘ at evening schools rapidly inmeased 
under the opivation of the new regulations. The average 
number of. pupils in attendance in JiSC»J was 14,07'‘{. It 

f * ‘ . C f . . ^ . 

steacTlly rose till it reached the* numln'r of 8f{,457 in 
1870-71, wdien the whole situation had been altercMl by 
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i\]v j)assiiip of ilie Kleinciitary K<Uieatioji Act of 1870. 
Those years 1851- 70 form ihe first ])erio(l in the history of 
rveiiin*^ schools iiiidor fjovornment inspection. The second 
oxlends from 1870 to 1801 in which year the Education 
Acis wore so amend<Ml as to allow elcMiientary edu(!ation not 
to form the* principal [)art of the curriculum of an evening 
.school. The dilVerent stages in the history of the schools 
(liirin;^:, this second ])eriod may he thus summarised. 

The M lenient ary Kducation Act of 1870 defined a public 
VleiiKMitary schonl as a sclionl at which elementary educa- 
tion is the princi[)al part of tin- education there ^iven. An 
oveiiiiijj: scliool l•(^‘(‘ivin<^ ^rant was r•e<•koned asanelpment- 
;iry schonl. "ITiciefoit' its work was confined in the main to 
(‘Icmeiitaiy subjects, llefore lon^, this limitation bej^an 
to alTect the eveniiifj: schofds. The ^Meat development of 
I'leiiKUitai v day schools naturally caused a fallin*^ off in the 
iimiih(‘r of pupils re([uiring elementary instruction in even- 
iii^^ schools. The nuiulnus in averaj^e attendance at even- 
in^^ schools accordingly be^an to decline in 1871-ii, in 
which yi‘ar it was btJ,*nS8, as I'oiiniarml with S'blo7 in the 
previous year, ^riie total fell stea<lily (with a slifjflit rise in 
bS7()-!)j till 1881-5, when it stooil at 21,2-1'). 

dn the meantime the (grants to eveniiifr schools had been 
incK'ascil in 1871 to 4s. per scholar in average attendance 
if the school ha<l been open 80 times in the evening, and 
Ts. (id. for eaeli scholar who punssed the examination in 
rcsuling, writing ami arithmetie (2s. (id. for each subject). 
Ihit at the same time it was deeidt'd that atieiidanees 
'v<Te not to he reckoned for any scholar ovey eighteen. 
Ill 1870, the upper age limit was extended to twenty-one. 

In 1882, important changes weve madti in the evening 
school regulations. Attendance as a rule was not 1o be 
icckoiied for any selA^iIar under I f or over 21, though el?lld- 
*1*11 iimhu* 14 who were exempt from the legal obligation to 
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attend day sehool were recop^nised as seliolais in an 
evening school. Grants were no longer confined to the 
elementary subjects. In addition to a fixed grant of 
4s. or 'Gs., a grant (amounting to 2s.) on the examination 
of individual scholars in any of the elementary or 
additional {i.e., class or specific) subjects was paid for 
each scholar passing in each subject. But no scholar was 
allowed ^to be examined in additional subjects^ alone. 
The rule that everyone mugt be individually examined* in 
reading, writing and arithmetic was still enforced. 

In 1886 a Koval Commission was ap])ointed, with Lord 
Gross gs Chairman, to inquire into the working of,jfhe Edu- 
cation Acts. The (’oMunissioneis inuud evidence* alxnit the 
evening schools. Their fimlings (given on p. !)4 !Mi below) 
led to great changes being made in tin* law as it att‘ej ti*(l the 
courses of study in evening schools uqder governnn‘nt in- 
spection. In 181)0 a revolutionary change was made* in the 
regulations. The Education Act of 1870, which «h*lines an 
elementary school as “ a sclnxd or department of a sclior)! at 
which elementary education is the ])rincipal part of tin* edu- 
cation there given,’’ had limited the Parliamentary grant 
to public elementary schools. The Edin ation CcmIc \ri of 
1890 enacted that “ it shall not be required as a conditinn 
of a Parliamentary grant to an evening school that 
elementary e<lucation shall be the princij)al ]nut of the 
e<lucation there given.” liy the Code of 1890, scholars in 
evening schools were excnse<l examination in (d(*mentary 
subj(icts if they prolluced certi(icat(‘s that they had b(‘en 
scholars iii a public elementary school an<l had passed 
Standardly, in the (dementarjr subjects. The numbers in 
average att(*n<lance at* (evening sehoeds rose from 40,d47 
in l^t89-9p to ol,9j4 in 1890-1, a*iid thus the second period 
in Vhe history of the schobls closep witL encouragement and 
hope. 
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The iliinl period (1891 lo the present day) has been one 
of rapid development and diiTereniiation in the work of 
ovenin^^ classes in England. 

In 189d Mr. Acland, then Vice-President of the 
Coniinittee of (.‘ouneil on Education, introduced a new 
evenin<i: schoed (*ode, wliich marks an epoch in the history 
of this branch of education in England ami Wales, The 
o]<I c(tuc(‘plion of the evening s(*hool was boldly swept 
away. Attendance of persons over twenty-one years of age 
was recognis(‘d for grants. No scholars were compelled to 
take tlie elementary subjects, (irants were paid, as in day 
scliuols, up<ui the instructi<»n of tin* scliool as a whole 
instead of upon thr^ attainments of imlividiial scliolars. 
Fixed grants paid on an aggregate number of hours* 

instruction rec(*ive<l, iiistcuHl of upon average attendance. 
Examination by the inspector on atixcul day was abolished, 
and visits without notice were substitute4l. Instead of 
grants for individuarp«*^^‘‘'^» variabh* grants were paid for 
the time <lcvote<l to each subj(*ct. 

Xo scliolar might be entenul or continue on the register 
who was under fouiteiMi years of age, unless such scholar 
was dt'eincd by tin* l)e]>artment to be exempt from the 
legal <ibligation to attend school. 

In 1897 the (’o<le lahl it 4lown that tlie total amount of 
grant ])ai(t to an (‘vening school might not ex(H*ed tlie 
gr(*ater of the two sums naimul btdow, viz: — 

(//) A sum i*(|ual to ITs. (hi. for each unit of average 
atteinlance (a fra< tion of a unit, it* it reacln‘s» ()*5, being 
counted as an a4l<litional unit). • 

(h) 'Ihe total income of tin* school from«*all sources 
whatever other than the grant. 

The numbers ainl the attemlain'e at evening 'F^chools 
nipidly increased hi Hinsecjuen^-e of the liberal treatanent 
Ihus accorded by the State. The numbers of inspected 
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evcninfj: schools rose from 1,977 in 1892-^ to 5,208 in 
1899-1900; the numbers in avoraj^e attendance rose from 
81,068 to 206,885; and the numbers on the registers from 
115,58S to 509,251. 

Hut new administrative developments were now peiuling. 
The Technical Instruction Act of 1889 had armed tlic 
County Councils, established in 188^, with educational 
powers. /The Local Taxation (Custom and Excise) lAct of 
1890 had given them coiiKidorable funds ayailahlc for 
technical and commercial education. The new County 
and County Borough Coinmif lees for Tecluiical Instruction 
Ix-gan .to develop evening classes in scientilic apul com- 
mercial subjects, an<rio <lrjjiw grants from the Science and 
Art Uepartmeiit at South Kensington. For many years 
the evening classes under the School Boards d(*rived 
aid from the same source, as well ar from the grants 
paid by the Education Department. Thus a clash between 
the two co-existing local authorities, each operating in the 
sphere of evening scliool work, became inevitable. Tlu' 
question at issue was whether evening schools were to he 
regarded as part of the elementary school system or as part 
of the system of technical and higher education. The 
truth is that the purely continuativi^ parts of the evening 
school work are most conveniently administered in intimate 
relation with that of elementary schools, while the inoic 
advanced ami technical developments of the evening schools 
are appropriately considere<l as part of higher ami tecluiical 
education." The line,* however, between the two parts f)f 
the work is'not easy to draw, as clever youths can pass on 
^at once fn/^n the day school to fiigher work in the evening 
school. The. real solution was the unification of all 
educational administration in the <listrict in the hands of 
one •local authority. But this had hot yet come, and 
consequently there was a periml of conflict. 
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Tlie question of powers was brought to an issue by the 
action of Mr. Barclay Cockerton, district auditor under 
ike Local Government Board, who, in 1899, disallowed 
certain expenditure which had been incurred by the 
Loiulon vSchool Board in respect of Scnence and Art classes 
in <lay schools and iji evening continuation schools. The 
case (Ri'tjina v. Cocherton) was tried before Mr. Justice 
A\^ills and Mr. Justice Kennedy in the Queen’s Bench 
JJLvision, and the judgment ^i\;en on December 20th, 1900, 
confinned tlie amlitor’s view. The questions before the 
roiirt for decision were (1) vfliether it was within the 
powers <?f tin* School Board t(» provide Science ayd Art 
Schools or classes, eithe 4 - in dayVschofjls or in evening con- 
tinuation schools; (2) wli(‘ther it was lawful for them to pay 
the exp(*iises of maintaining those* schools or classes out of 
the School Boanl rate or School Fuinl. In pronouncing 
judgment, Mr. Justice Wills thus stated the case as 
regards evening scIiooTs : It appears to me to have been 

perfectly within the compelence of the Department to lay 
down the conditions under wliich it would make grants 
and I am not in tin* least surprised that where it found 
schools de facto fulfilling those comlitions the grant 
f(dlo\?e<l as a matter of course. But to argue, as has been 
<lon(*, that such action on the part of the Department sets 
the School Board free to tt\ich, at the exj)ense of the 
rah*j)avers, to adults and to (diildren indismiminatelv the 
higher mathematics, advanccnl chemistry, (both theoretical 
iunl practical), political economy, art of a kimj wholly 
hoyond anything that can be taught to children, French, 
tn'i inan, history, I know not»what, appears to#moto be the 
/diis ultra of extravagance. If the Acts of which the 
luiinai y c»bject was elementary educatiofi, ainl the whflle 
<d>ji‘ct was education f«^r clyldren, lire to be transformeiJ 
into Acts for the higher eilucation — eilucation of a kind 
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usual ratlier in a college of a university than in a school — 
of grown up men an<l women, it must be <lone by Act of 
Parliament and not by a stroke of the pen of a (jovernment 
Depart hient. The Department has never affected to do 
anything of the kind, or to do more than lay down the 
conditions under which a grant of money may be earned. 
The extravagam'o is in the aj)plication wliieh lias been 
made by tlie Scliool Hoards of the successive <leveloj)ments 
of the Code. The Deparinrenf is under no restrictions <is. 
to the conditions under which it shall grant jnildic money, 
Parliament being at liberty to witlihold or ratify the grant. 
lJ\it it ds the strangest of arguments to say tliat because 
the Department is prbpared to gnvnt money for teacliing 
adults to any scliool in a position to teach tlnmi, it follows 
that a board, created and existing to supply e<luca<ion for 
children and for no other jiurpose, has a right to speml 
money out of the rates for teaching those who are not 
children/’ Finally, he answered the two ([uestions before 
the (^’ourt as follows: — ‘‘As to ([uestion 1, my answer is, 
that it i.s not within the power of tlie Hoard to provide, at 
the expense of the ratepayers, science and art schools or 
classes in day schools; as to ([ue.stion 12, that science and art 
classes in evening continuation schools are as much beyond 
the scope of rate-aided education as in day schools, but that 
in both such educational work may be carried on by the 
School Hoard provided the wJiole of the funds re(|uircd for 
it are furnished .«from sources other than contributions 
from the. rates.” ^ 

This decision, which was uphehl by the Court of Apj)eal, 
led to thff isnue by the Hoard’ of Education of a ininule, 
dated July 3id, 1901, in which it was announced that in 
fuhire,. in any evening school , conducted as a public 
e*leraentary school under the Elementary E<lucation Acts, 

1 Afl reported in “The Time.s,” Dec. 21, 1900. 
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ilie instruction pivcu must be in accoixlance with those 
A(‘hs, iXTul that the attendance of any scholar over fifteen 
at ilio boginniiif^ of the school year would not be counted 
for frnints. In the same year (1901) a ternjmrary way out 
of the ditficulty tlius created was found in the passinf^ of 
an Act whieli einj)owered (h)unly and bounty Boroufifh 
CoiiiK^ns to sanetioi^ the carryinji: on by School Boards for 
one year of any ev(uiin<^ scliool wliich Inul been started 
ictnitiary to^the law, ami, ilemlinjjf a complete settlement 
o! the (piestion by tin* Act of that year, this arrangement 
was lenewed in 190‘-2. ^ 

By the Fnliication A(*t of 190ti, the local ad mini hit rat ion 
of education was unifi(‘(t, the (Vmnty’and (h)unty Borough 
(’ounci Is being constituted as t lie authorities for edu(*ation of 
all grades, ami tln*^ special ditficulty with regard to the 
legality of ev(*ning schools giving high(*r (‘ducation to 
adults has disappiuiK'd. Tin* j)owi»r of the Local Authority 
to provide instruction under the Kl(*inentarv E<lucation 
Acts is now limited, with ceitain exc(‘ptions, to “ the 
piovision in a public elementary school of instruction 
given undm- the regulations of the Board of Knlucation to 
scholars who at the close of the school vear will not be 
more than sixle(*n years of age"; whereas their powers 
with regard to tin* su|)[)ly of higher <*ducation inclmle “ a 
power .... to supply or aid the supply of any education 
exc(‘[)t where that Ciliication is given at a public elementary 
school.” Thus evening schools have bwome definitely a 
part j)f the provision of higher education and aie legally 
entitled to ahl from tlic rates. • 

But the change wliich was made in view oT tlie import- 
mice of encouraging the te(;hnical or more advayced types 
cvcuiing edasses has h^id the effect of divert/ng admiiiis- 
^•idive interest from tin* piTiblem of the more elementaiV 
lyi>c of continuation school. In the work of many l(]^nil 
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education authorities the care of elementary and of higher 
education respectively is assifjned to different committees. 
The evening classes come under the supervision of tlie 
higher education committe'os. This is perfectly riglit so 
far as the more advanced (dasses are concerned. But Ihe 
fortunes of the elementary continuation schools are in- 
timately bound up with those of the elementary day 
schools. ^The work of tlie two forms one problem. It is 
desirable therefore that the same body of adviinistrato’rs 
should constantly view the two problems together as ])art 
of an organic whole. At present this is not always 
possiblvs so far as the committees are concerned, but the 
vigilance of the executive offi(‘ers*' averts some of the in- 
convenicnice whi(*h might otherwise arise. 

(hir present system of voluntary attendanci? at continua- 
tion schools has much in its favour. In some characters it 
develops “ grit.” It rewards self-denying industry. 

On the other hand, it fails to touch the idle or the l(‘ss 
strenuous. As compared with the (ierman or Swiss system 
of compulsory continuation schools, it leaves a large 
residue of the boy population without any educational 
di.scipline during the critical years of adolescence. We 
must not exaggerate th(‘ power of schools or undervalue 
the rough education of life. But it should b<* acknowledged 
that our voluntary systimi is wastc^ful of human material 
which might by tinndy care be nuuh* inon^ siuviceablo to 
the State. It is individualistic, not collective, in spirit. 
It disregfirds tin? average boy unless lie voluntarily offers 
himself as a pupil. It does not grapple with the problem 
as a whole, fiut contents itself with offering faidlities to 
those whf> are willing to seize them. It affords oppor- 
tunitie.s; but* does not ^’mpose a national obligation. The 
result is that there are vast numbers of boys and girls i** 
England who, after leaving the day school, slip away 
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froni educational influences altogether, and these include 
Hie great proportion of the future unskilled workers of 
tlu* country. In Manchester, where the evening school 
svsieni has been the subject of lojig-continued care, there 
were in the autumn of 1904 at least 14,000 children 
between 14 ami 16 years of age who were not touched by 
tlie cvtMiing classes. In the Final Report of the School 
Hoard for London (1904) it is calculated that, in the session 
•]9()l“L\ out^of the population of London between 14 and 21 
V(‘ars of age, only 15 per cent. enrolle<l theinselv(*s in the 
Hoanl's evening schools ajid, (?ven when acc’ount is taken 
of' the attcmlance at the evening classes whicdi wei-e beiflg 
conducted at the same Hme under the tlnm Technical Kdu- 
calion Hoard, it is cl(*ar that only a small minority of 
Tiondon boys ami girls were in attendance at continuatinji 
schools. 

In the autunni of 1904 the MamHiestor Kducation (.' 0111 - 
Jiiiltec took steps to ascertain what proportion of the 
students in the «lilVerent evening schools of that city 
had joined thc» (‘veiling classes immediately after com- 
pleting their course in tin* elenu*ntary day school. It 
proved that, out of 6,714 students present in the evening 
schools on MovemluM* 16th, nearly one-half (48 per cent.) 
had allow(?d a gaj) of one or more years to intervene* 
l)(!tween the clos(‘ ot' their day school course and the be- 
ginning of their atteiidiance at evening classes.^ The (*om- 
niiltee further asked the teachers in the evening schools 
to report whether they found that the students wb.o entered 
the (‘veiling classes after such an interval had lost itu appre- 
ciable amount of the knowh'dge which they had* gained in 
the day school. There was,a striking’ (‘onsensus.of opinion 
Junong the t(‘achers tlu'rf the loss was great. * 0110 . teaclier 
reported that s<*holars* wluf were in the Sixth Standard 6t 


1. 'rhori’i lias since l>eeii a groat iiiipr(»veinoiit. 
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tlu' day school, are not aide on returning to the evening 
school after a year's absence, to do the work of Standard 

III. or IV.” Another replie<l tliat lie had “ found, among 
the adult pupils who had left the 4lay school many years 
before, men who, though they had been in Standards IV. 
or V. ill the day school, had completely forgotten the 
methods of simple division.” Another reported that “the 
work of i\ girl who allows twelve months to elapse before 
joining the evening school, ba‘s greatly deteriorated and it 
takes her a long time to regain what she has lost.*’ 
Another said that “girls Vho had passed Stamlards V. 
ol X'l.Jbefore leaving the ilay school, are unable, after two 
or three vears* absoiu'V, to 4I0 the work of Standards III. or 

IV. , and are careless and inaccurate, especially in writing.” 
The experience of the teachers in the Manchester evening 
schools is confirmed by that of teachers in oth(*r jiarts of 
England. And it must be remcmben'^l that only a small 
proportion of the children who go through the <lay school 
cour.se ever come to tlie eviming school, even after an 
interval. Xor is the mere forgetting of much that they 
had learnt in tlie <lay .selujol the worst featiin* of the case. 
What matters much more is their loss of int(dl(*ctual dis- 
cipline and of tlie habit of regular learning dining 
adolescence. 

Thus the question to be «leci<h*d is wliether we in Eng- 
land gain more through stimulating ami rewarding tlio 
energy of the vigorous few by our voluntary system of 
continuation schools than is lost through our failure to 
raise thv 3 general average of trained and disciplined (effi- 
ciency by nmaiis of compulsory attoiidamjo for all. The 
same question comes up, in so^ne form or other, in every 
atfempt to balance the advantage of what may broadly 
lie di.stinguished as tlie English ‘and German forms of 
educational organisation. The Germans make thriftier 
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,is(> of tlicir av(Mage matoriiil tlian we succeed in doing. 
Oil tli(i other hand, there are some indisputable advantages 
ill llic freedom whifdi we enjciy from the close administrative 
rcstiiiiiits entailed by any plan of systematii; compufsion. 

(‘ail we afford the waste which our lack of organisation 
entails? Tliis (jiiestion raises momentous issues in many 
oilier problems of national life. The student of education 
needs lo be on his guard apiinst attacliing too !uuch im- 
*portanc(^ t® th(» influence' of s^hools upon individual char- 
in ti'i-. lint it will perhaps be a<lmitted tliat most Eiiglish- 
nieii ar(;a little inclined toovcrhxdv the service which a well 
planned system of skilful teaching can confer Mpon* a 
iialion. In any case, it should not fie forgotten that “ the 
Slate was formed to make life possible, and e.r/.s^v to make 
life gooil.'’ * Hut \t may be retorti'd with some justice that 
the wisdom of the State and the wisdom of an administra- 
tive (lejiartment in Ayhiti'liall are not necessarily identical 
ternis. An<l the reader of this chapter, when he casts his 
eye over the multifarious aetivili(;s of “ further education ” 
ill Kiigland, will observe that the power of vsome of the 
educational agcneii's at work in it conu's through intensity 
of p4'rsoiial (roiivict ion on many subjects in regard to which 
the individual conscience and not the State must have the 
last word. 

(Sj Tuk Kxtk.nsion ok rMviaisiTY Tkaching.- 

( niviusity ext(*nsiuii, iji the wid(*st ami older sense of the 

term, is om» of the most important of tlie movements 

l. Aristotle “ Polities,” Bk. 1, Claip. ' 1 . Dr. Welldon’s iranslation, 
P- ^ , 

No brief siiiiimary can do jiistioe to the importahee this niove- 
ax'nt, whieli has toiii hed the intellectual and«ociai history of the country 
•it almost every point, and has ibecn the outcome of proiound changes 
ai the conditions of national life. But some rifference to the .su^ijoct 
necessary here, as inauy^*of the classes, which have neeii Established 
t lie course of the movement k)rm part of the now provision for Ihe 
t*uin {it iun of adults who are unable to take any day courses of instruction 
inr (inivcTsity degrees. 
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whirh have nuiltiplied opportiniitio^ for the ‘‘ further edu- 
cation ” of adult students in England. It bepan wiih the 
foundation of University College, London (originally in- 
teiided^to be a University for London) on undenominational 
lines in 182(J. The foundation of King’s College, London, 
followed in 18‘U. In 18d2 the University of Durham was 
founded by means of funds granted, by tlie Dean and 
Chapter, f. In 1836 the University of London was iii(*or- 
porated as an examining body 'which for the nt^xt fourteen 
years admitted to its degrees none but duly (pialified can- 
didates from University anti King’s Colleges. 

Tn tkc meantime Mr. W. K. Whatton had mooted in 
1829 a plan for the cMjnversion of* the Manchester Koval 
Institution into a T^niversity ()f Maii(‘hester, but Iiis pro- 
posal remained unrealised, as did a fiuther one made by 
Mr. Harry Longueville Jones in 1836.^ It was in Man- 
chester, however, that the de(*isiv(‘ step was taken towards 
the establishment of Universities in the great industrial 
and commercial centres. In 1846 a Manch(*ster merchant, 
John Owens, bequeathed the re.sidiie of his personal estate 
(about =£96,000) to be applied for the purpose of affording 
the youths of fourteen years and upwards instructif»n in 
the branches of education taught at the English Univer- 
'sities, free from the religious tests which then limited the 
extension of University edu(‘ation. In 1851, the Owens 
College, now the Victoria I'niversity of Manchester, began 
its work. f. 

The middle of the nineteenth century was a critical 
period in4he history of English Universities. Three move- 
ments con\Vrged upon them and compelled their extension. 
The first, and at that 'time the post conspicuous, was the 
mo^^^ment for the'removal of denojninational restrictions 

V * • ' . 

1. “The Owens Collej^e : its Foundation and Growth,*' by Joseph 
Thon\p.son. .Manchester : Corni.sh, 1880, pp. 10 — 23. 
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I Oxford and Cambridge. The form of subscription, 
im[)os(Ml at Oxford on matriculation and at Cambridge 
iK'forc graduation, excluded, from membership in the one 
and from the degrees of the other, persons whft were 
unwilling to ex])ress or imjdy assent to adopt all that is 
contained in the Articles of tlie Church of England. 
Though somewliat uncertain in its operation through the 
foi 111 of subscription reijuired, the test, especially at Oxford, 
nvas iniemlgd to (‘xclude nbiu-onforniists. Moreover the 
Oxford University (huiimission (1850 2) found that the 

manner in which subscript ioir was imposed ‘ habituated 
ilie mind to give a careless assent to truths whicluit hns 
novel* consid(‘red, and h^l to sopfiistr^ in the interpretation 
ot solemn obligations.' At this combination of exclusive- 
iu‘ss and unreality, just indignation had long been grow- 
ing. Moth the principle an<l the method of subscription 
w(*n* regarded by very many as mischievous or obsolete. 
And, from the point of view of the publii‘ inten^st and of the 
intellectual well-being of the whole community, it was 
f(‘lt that the ancient l-niversity foundations must, if they 
wore to leiiiain national, be<*omo comjirehensi ve of all sec- 
lions of the national life. Secondly, the growth of popula- 
tion and tlie intellectual and social leciuirements of modern 
life necessitated a great enlargement ot the opportunities 
for University training. Thirdly, the movement in favour 
oi lulmitting women to university eilucation had begun to 
fallow its strength. The first «)f these dvmands led to the 
abolition ot leligious tests at Oxford and Cambridge by 
the successive A(ds of liS52, 1854 and 1871. The second 
Inis resulted in the establililunent of the fvllo^ving new 
b'niversities and University ('ollegeft. 

Uwens College, Manyhester * , 1851 

1 1 Ilf OweiiH College w{i.s the* lir.st^ and for four years the only, membJ^P 
of the Victoria University, which received a charter in 1880. It 
h«‘canio the Victoria University of .Manche.ster in 1903.] 

• 

•• 
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The Durham ('ollege of Science, Newcastle- 

upon-Tyne liS71 

[now the Armstrong College. Atfiliated to the University of Durham 1871.] 

The* Yorkshire College, Leeds 1ST4 

[admitted to the Victoria University 1887. and received a charter a.s tlie 
University of Leeds 1904.] 

University College, Bristol 187G 

Firth ^Colle^e, Sheffield ISTl) 

[re-nanied University College, Shellidid 1897 ; received a charter as the 
University ot Shetheld 1904.] *' 

Mason ('ollcj^e, Birinin^^,iain ISSO 

[received a charter as the University of lliriningham irOO.] 

« ^ 

University CoIl(»^e«. Xotlin^hani ISiSl 

I'niversity College, Liverpool 1SS‘J 

[admitted to the Victoria University 1881. and receivc'd a charter as the 
I’niversity of Liverpool 1(^)8.] 

University College, Beading LSOli 

[lirst called the University Ext,ension College.] 

lioyal Albert Menuirial (/olh‘^(», Kxeder ISI):! 

[tir.^t called the Technical and University K.xtiuisioii College.] 

I'niversity of Lrnidon, re-or<ranis<Ml 1900 

Hartley University (’ollege, Southampton, re- 

(ir^anised in Ijf02 

A correspondiii^ d(.*velopment of I'niversity work lia.s 
taken ])la(;e in Wales. 

St. David's Collf^^e, Larnpeder, foundtul .1S2T 

The L'niversity«(’oIIe<^(‘ cjf Wales, Aberystwyth 1872 
The University Collecje of Soutli Wales, (.'a rd iff 1883 
The l*niversity College; of North Wal(*s, Bangor 1884 
The University of .Wales, established 1893 

[in which ate incorporated the thret University Colleges mentioned 
• , * above.] ^ 

• € . . • 
•The third movement, that fdr the I’niversity Education 

of Women, has led to the o.stublishment of the follovring 
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The table also shows the dates at which women 
were admitted to dej^ioes at the ITiiiversities of London, 
DurliaFn and Wales and in the Victoria University, and 
to University Kxaniinationa (without the right to proceed 
to degrees) at Oxfoid and Cambridge. 

(Queens (V)llege, London, founded 184S 

Bedford ('ollege, London, founded 1(S49 

(rirton (Vdlege, established at llitchin , 1809 

I ,, inov(‘d to* ('ambridge 1872 

Xewnliam College', ( ’ambri<Ig(*, founded 1871 

I ])egr(‘(*s of IjoikIou University open to women 1878 j 

Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, foundc'd ,1879* 

Somerville (*oll(‘g(', Uxford, fcuimic'il 1879 

I l)c‘gre(‘s of \*i(‘t(nia University open to women 1880] 

I Wo?n('n admitt(*d to all Honour examinations 

for <legree of H.A. at Cambridge 1881] 

I Women admitted to Honour Modtuations and 
Tinal Hojiour Sehoids of Mathematics, 

Sci('n<*(' and Modein History at Oxford ... 1884] 

St. Hugh's Hall, Oxford, founded 1880 

hoyal Holloway Collegt', Kgham, foumled ... 1887 

[AH degrees and offices in the University of 

Wales open to wcmien e<|ually with men... I89^i] 
Women admitted to remaining examinations • 

for H. A., including Lass Schools, at Oxford 1894 
l)(*grees in the University of Durham opened 

to Women 1895 

From the year 1845 the term University Kxtension came 
into common us('. It desc ribed a number of plans for in- 
creasing the usefuIiH'ss of Ihe Universities, rfoi* enlarging 
the number of their students or for etftablishing new centres 
‘d academic; instruction and intluenc*e. “ It Has aj)plied to 
the* proposals made iif 184*5 by a Wny intlueiitial body.*of 
nuanoriulists that the University of Oxford should extend 
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its benefits to a greater number of promising young men 
of narrow means. It was used by the Manchester Guardian 
in 1846 to describe tlie purpose of John Owens’ legacy for 
highei^education in Manchester. In 1860 it was employed 
by Mr. William Sewell of Oxford in a further sense. 
“Though it may be impossible/’ he Avrote, “to bring the 
masses re(juiring education to the rniyersily, may it^ not be 
possible ^o carry the rniversity to them ? Yes, ami at first 
by way of experiment, professoAships and locturtjships miglil 
be founded say at ^Manchester and Birmingham, the great 
centres of manufacturing <fistricts and in the midst of tin* 
densest population . . . By degrees the systcuu miglit 1 um*x- 
tended through the whole countryMnd similar institutii)ns 
might 1)0 planted in the principal towns in conviuiient dis- 
tricts such as Xorwich, Exeter, Leeds^, (Vint(*rl)ury, New- 
castle, etc. Cambridge, of (‘ourse, would take its own share 
of tlH‘ work. By originating such a comprehensive' sedieme, 
the Universities Avould become, as tlu'v ouglit to be, tlie 
great ('entres and springs of eelucation throughout the 
countiy and would command tlie sympathy and alVection of 
the nation at large, Avithout sacrificing or comjiromising 
any principle Avhich tln*y are bound to maintain.^ ^ 

Mr. ScAAeU’s plan, suggested perhaps by John OAvens’ 
•legacy (1846) for a rniAcrsity in Manchester and by the 
permanent engagement of itinerant h'ctuK'is by some of 
the ITnions of M(!chanics fnstitutions (l8o7 onAvards), Avas 
not adopted at th/; time. Nor Avas a similar suggestion 
made at Cambridge in 1866 by Loid Arthur lleiwey (after- 
wards Bifdiop of Bath and Wells) in his pamphhd “ A Sug- 
gestion for swj)plying the Litdrary, Scientific and Mech- 
anics’ Institutions of (ireat Britain ami Ireland Avith 

t • 

lecturers from the I ' niAHUsities.” ,But tin* (»stablishinent 

• * . • V . 

1. “ Sug^e.stions for the? FIxton.sion of the University,” by W. Sowell, 
B. I). Oxford, 1850. 
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(it ilio University Local Examinations at Oxford in 1857 
niid at (Cambridge in 1858 produced administrative mach- 
iiioiv which was 8ul)se([uently used for the pur 2 >ose of 
ill ranging courses of lectures in different centres under the 
supervision of one or other of the Universities. The 
founder of the l^niversity Extension lecture system was 
Mr. rlanies Stuart. As a younfj^ Fellow of Trinity College, 

( anihridge, he received in 18(i7 an invitation from, an asso- 
ciation of ladies in fhe Norili^of England, of which Mrs. 
Joseph ine iVitler was President, ainl Miss A. J. (Moiigh 
the Secretary, tt> (hdiver some lectures to ihem. ‘ Vexed 
with the insulKciency of the single lecture system whioh 
liad prevailed in couiiection with Mechanics’ Institutes and 
Literary Societies/ he [ilauned a course of lectures which 
was given at Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester and Sheffield. 
In these courses Mr. Stuart used a printed S3dlabus and 
invited liis hearers to send him wtnddy written exercises. 
Th(‘ first feature, sug’g('sted by the practice of Professor 
Feriier of Edinburgh, was devised as a lesson in note 
taking. The second was a means of es(*aping from the 
ordeal, dreaded by the lecturer and his hearers, of oral 
qiK'stioning. Mr. Stuart suggested that the organisation 
of siniilar coin-.ses should be taken in hand by tlie Univtu- 
sity. Successful lectures to the railway men at Crewe and 
to the co-operators at Pochdale, led him to hope that the 
plan of University Extension Le<*tures might be adopted 
ill ])o|)ulous centres for the benefit of w’orking-class 
uudienees. In 1871 Mr. Stuart appealed to the University 
‘d Cambridge to adopt the scheme and to organise lecture- 
iiiitK's as well as exainiiiation-cmitres. In 1872 fhe 
I niversity appointed a syndicate to investigate the sub- 
ject. In the following year the syndicate , reported ’in 
favour of trying Mr. Stuart’s plan. The University -.if 
^ ‘‘iinbridge thus led tlie way, and was followed b\' the 
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London I'nivorsity Lxionsion Society in 187G inul by tlie 
ITnivcrsity of Oxford in 1878. Since that time tlic systein 
has been adopted by the other Knplish rniversities as a 
part of their work. The distinctive method of University 
Extension teachiiijuf is the lectnre formiiifj^ part of a con- 
nected course and followed by a class for conversal ional 
teaching. A printed syllabus is issued in connexion witli 
each course for the guidance of the students. At the end 
of the course there is usually examination, ^entiance tc 
which is optional and according to the results of wliicli 
certificates are "lanted bv<he Tnivcrsitv authorities. A 
tea veiling librarv of books is <xenerallv sent out* in con- 
nexion with eacdi course. * For tiu? last U) years Summer 
ineetinfj^s of University Extension and other students have 
been annually held at Oxford or Oambridp^e (once each in 
London and Exeter). The first Summer meetiiif;: was 
held in Oxford in 1888. A systcun of affiliation, orifj^inated 
at Cnmbridf^e, has done much in a' few |)laces to secure 
continuity of work. The success of the University Ex(<ui- 
sion courses has on the wlnde Ihm'u wcll-sustaiiKMl. Many 
men of hi^h intellectual distinction have been membms 
of tin* teaching staff. The influen(‘e of the chief hM*turers 

i/ 

has been deservedly great. The audiences are repiesenta- 
ftivo of all sections of the community. Among tin* 
students, women are in a majority. In a considerable 
number of places, co-operative .societies and other organisa- 
tions of working ipe*^ have supported the courses. 

Tlie defects of the system li(? u])on the surface. They 
consist in the fre(|uent discontinuity between the subject 
of one (.'oiirsei of lectures and "ihe next; in the often pre- 
carious dejiendence ni the work upon the fimduating re- 
sources of tl^e lo(’al committees; ijnd in the lack of sys- 
tevnatic classwork in the less efr’ectiV(‘ly organised centres. 
These defects are serious ])iit the University Exten- 
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coursos, throiif^h the devotion and ability of tlie chief 
loci m ors and the at reiiuoiis exertions of nuinyof the honor- 
aiv local organisers, liave been a potent influence for good 
in iK'arly every j)art of England, ^riieir function has been 
ill tlic main stinuilative, but they liave elicited much 
lii<l(lcii talent and have given encouragement and guidance 
t(» vciT large numbers of isolated students. They have been 
ts|)<'(ia*lly (dfective in dilVusing instruction in historical 
aiMl literary subjia ts and ha^e been an important factor in 
clieeking the tendency towards a narrow and too utilitarian 
view of adult education. Ir many provincial towns, 
(Specially durijig the (*arlier years of the work, they 
brought together for t|je first time for an educational 
purpose s(H*tions of (he f‘omniunity which had been pre- 
viously unaccustinncd or unwilling to cooperate. Thus at 
a critical time the 'University Extension courses and the 
\v(uk involved in their local organisation were of service 
in promoting gr(*ater Unity of social elVort, esj)ecially among 
(lilterent sections of the iniddh* classes. In some cases, 
iiotahly in Shetlield, Nottingham, Heading and Exeter the 
I iiiversity Extension courses, combined with the move- 
ment tor science ti‘aching and technical instruction, have 
led (firectly to the establishment of permanejit institutions 
lor higher (Mlucation. In a variety of ways, the local lec- 
tures and the Sumimu’ Meetings have formed new links 
between tin* I’niversit ies and larg(‘ s(u*tions of the ]ion- 
iHanbunic part of (he nation. Ajiart from their directly 
educational influence, the h’ iiiversity extension lectures 
JJiid classics have been one, and not (he least important, 
uf the causes which have produced in Engliaiul a (dianged 
idtitude of miml towards rniversity work and a new sense 
of its value as an element in national life. 

The University SetMements in the poorer districts of 
the gnuit towns form anoth.er and eiinally important, 
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thoiigli in some respects a distinct, part of the movement 
for Fnivcrsity Extension. It is in the labours of F. D. 
Maurice and his Christian Socialist friends in London 
from 1848 onwards that the starting point of this wider 
ideal of the possibilities and responsibilities of University 
influence may be found. Hut the systematic organisation 
of Settlement work in its modern form is due to the 
devotion^of Canon and ^frs. Barnett wlio in 1884 conceived 
the idea of the settlement jn* Whitechapel which carrier 
on the influence of Arnold Toynbee and bears his name. 
From this beginning and* through the work of Oxford 
IIouse,in Bethnal Ithmmi and other institutions, tlfe organ- 
isation of Settlements for* social :^id ediu'ational work in 
poor districts of great cities, and for the close and practical 
study of the economic and social problems which there 
arise, has spread widely in Great Britain and Ameri(‘a, ami 
has greatly helped in giving reality and im*thod, as well as 
sympathetic insight and practical idealism, to sociological 
inquiry. 

(9) FiiKK Pr'HMC LinuARiKs AM) TiiK Nationaf. Uomk 
Rkadixg Union. ^ 

In the further education of the great majority of adult 
students, especially those of narrow means, an indispens- 
able service has l)(*en rendenMl by the Free Public 
Libraries. The first instance in England of a library 
vsupported by a Town (Council out of rates was that of the 
library t\i the Warrington Museum, wliicli w’as founded in 
1848. Ijirits^establisliment Edward Edwards was assisted 
by William Ewart, *M.P. for Dumfries who, in 1849, 
semired the appointment by the House of (k)mmons of a 
Sflect Committee to re/iort ujMip ths best means of extend- 
ing the establishment of libraries freely open to the 
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|)ul)li(*, especially in large towns in Great Britain and 
Ireland. This Coininittec was impressed t)y the rich pro- 
vision of libraries in Germany as compared with the 
v<‘ry inadetpiate provision in Great Britain. Tlie Bublie 
Libraries Act introdiuied by Mr. Ewart passed into 
law in ISoO and gave power to certaiji districts to 
<slablish free libraries and to tax tlie inhabitants for 
llhi purpose. In 1852 Manchesttn* led the way in 
taking advanlagti of Ewart's Art. Liverpool and 
Birmingham opened libraries in lS(j(), l)ul for many years 
tin* spn^ad of public libraries was slow. In 1870 only 
about 50' places in the I nited Kingdom had adophd the 
riiblic Libraries Acts. But the trend of opinion in favour 
of library extension was strengtlnuuul by the social and 
intellectual change gnidually brought about by the opera- 
tion of the Ehmuuitaiy Edu(*ation A(‘ts. 

In Kiigland, as compared with nmny parts of the Tnited 
States, comparatively little has yet been done to bring the 
work of the free public libraries into organic connexion 
with the ehunentary and se<*ondarv schools and with the 
continuation classes. But during the last fe>v years strik- 
ing efforts have been made in many j)laces to establish this 
necessary and fruitful connexion. Mr. J. J. Ogle has 
pointed out ^ that the first effort to make the free public 
library mor<» useful to children appears to have been made 
in 1(SG5 at Birkenhead, where Mr. Bichard Hinton was 
librarian. The first free public library authority to estab- 
lish direct ndationship with the public elementary schools 
was that of Leeds where branch libraries were established 
in th(^ schools from 1884 onwards. The Plymouth Library 
Committee followed in 1888 and Norwich in 1889^ Since 

^ 1. Artiflo on the Connect ion between the Public Library and the 
Public h^leinentary School” in Sfierial Reports on Educational Subjects. 
Vol ii. Wyman and Sons, 1898. 
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that time the movement has spread widely, and important 
service has been rendered to it by Mr. John Jiallinger, 
Librarian of the Moroufrh of CarditV, and by Mr. O^Ie, 
as Librarian at Hootle. The methods which have been 
adopted are (1) the temporary deposit in school buildings 
of special libraries, the c‘ontents of which are (duinged 
from time to time: (2) the “ school deliverii's '' of books to 
individual scholars in accordance with the latter’s'requisi- 
tion; (•}) special facilitic's for the teachers fur borroAving 
books needed by them in the ])re])aration of th(‘ir work, 
and (4) the arraiigemenf of special lessons for small classes 
of children in the library itself, the object being \b ijjterest 
the children in the history of bcroks and of printing, and 
to acquaint them with the chief books in carefully si*I(‘cted 
departments of literature. Kncouragernent has also been 
given to the individual reading of the sidiolars by the 
provision of small reference libraries in some of the class- 
rooms. In this way the pupils are trained in tin* us(j of 
works of reference and an^ hel|)ed to form the habit of 
self direction in their stmlies. Klementary iMlucation 
in England has consist(‘d too largely in oral instruction 
given by the teacher to rows of listening pujiils. This lias 
resulted paitly from the false economy of large classes, 
and pailly thrcmgh the persistence of the theory 
that the teacher is mainly a conduit-jiipi? tlirough whi(*h 
information jiours out upon the scholars. JJut encourage- 
ment has wisely now been given to greater initiative on 
the part of the pupils, botli in practical work and in 
literaiy studies. 

The close r connexion between the free public libraries 
and tlu» schools has been furthered by the establishment 
of the Xational ffonio Iteading Union^ which was founded 


1. Office, Surrey House, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C. 
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in 18S7 at ilie suf^pfost ion of Dr. Palon of Nottingham. 
TIh' ohjorts it liad in view wore : 

(i) To stiimilato, onconrago ami direct home reading in 
such a way as to make lionie reading edneaiional in the 
irucst sense of the word. 

(ii) To give definiteness, continuity, and sysiein to home 
reading, and to adiipi it to the divers munis and tastes of 
readers. 

, (iii) To ^n*ve all practical Kelp, in the niosi economi(*al 
and (*IK<*ient way, to those who engage in such ituuling. 

(iv) lly means of local unions, or associalions of nniders, 
and llu' inHuinices of a large organization, as well as by 
p(*rsonal sympathy, to s*ustain the* interest ami confirm the 
])urpose of all who undertake a n^gular course of home 
Kuuling, ami to unii(‘ (lunu in honourable and helpful 
fellowship with each oilier. 

The rnion has giv.en guidance of considerable value to 
many dilferent caiegories of siudenis. Its monthly maga- 
zines (Spi'ciai (’ourses Magazine, (ieneral Course Magazine) 
contain a seri(*s of artich's by scholais of distimdion. These 
wi iters have developed th(» happy knack of dealing with 
theii^dilHmilt subjects in a way helpful to isolated readers, 
especially to those who have had little systematic prelim- 
inary training. liists of luxdvs an* issued by the I'liion, 
some* of which are nujuinul to be read in connection with 
tin* articles in the magazines. Others are n'commended as 
supplementary or illustrative. A third^section of the list 
names those books of referem*e which should lx* available 
in publi(* libraries for tlie use of students requiring fuller 
information on sfiecial poinft<. Iteading circles are formed 
eonsisting of any number oiL persons who umleite.ke to lei^d 
1h(‘ same course at home and to meet at <*dnvenient intervals 
in order to talk over their Yeading, and to discuss essays 
prepared in connection with it. Courses (rf reading are 
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arranfjed in several fjfrades, viz : The Yoiinp: People’s Sec- 
tion, the General Se(*tion, and the S[H?eial Courses. Tutorial 
lielp and corrcspond(‘Ji<*e teachinfjf are ottered to individual 
readers. Summer assemhlies for lectures on the Chaut- 
au([ua plan are held annually at some attractive resort. 
The local orf^anisers of the rnion invite the (*o-operation of 
the teachers in the <lift*erent grades of schools and of the 
librarian of the free public* library. In the lattei* a room 
is sometimes provided f<;r the mcetin»-s pi reading: 
(‘ircles. The Hoard of Kdu«*atioii has i^iven stronjr support 
to the work of the Xational Uome Keadin^ Union, and has 
issued circular letters to all Educational Committee's in 
England and Wales reco.niuendin*^ tin* adoption of the 
methods of the Union in conm‘ction with sc hools and public* 
libraries. About a hundred public* libraries are joined in 
honorary membership with the Union. Under the Edu(*a- 
tion Committee of the London County Council about two 
hundred reading circles are at work. I'lu^ Manc*h(‘8tc‘r 
Education Committee have introduc'C'd National Home? 
Heading circ le's into their schools, and c*ircles are also 
carrieel on under the (Vmnty Counc ils of Gloucestershiie, 
Xorfolk and iliddlesex, and the Education Authorities of 
Leicester, Halifax, Xottingham and other towns. 

III. 

(1) Hoy’s and Gikls’ HniciAOKS. 

These associations are organ isc*cl upon a voluntary basis. 
They aie of a paHicjtic* or philanthropic* c haracter. 1’heir 
chief purpose is to promote st(*aclinc*ss of c haracter and the 
habit of loyal c*c)-opciat ion among boys or girls during the* 
yc*ars of adc))esc*ence. One (Hie Xaticmal Sei vic.'c League*, 
with whuh is inc-orpc'irated the Lads’ Drill Association) is 
<fistiiic*tively patrhttic; in its purpose. I'he others are pri- 
marily religious, but two of them "(the Hoys’ Hrigade and 
the Church Lads’ Hrigade) make use of military organisa- 
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;iml drill as a moans of soc^urinjr tlie intcMost of tlie boys and 
(It'volopinp ilioir soiiso of ilisoipliiio. The IJoys’ and Girls’ 
Urif^ados lay ompliasis on ilio saving of life. The drill 
of which <hoy make* iis(' is not associated witli the use of 
itrnis, hut diroci(Ml towards traiiiinj^ the niombors in the 
iiK'aiis of savin<( life from fire, drowniji^f or other accident. 
TIm‘ Hoys' Lea^u(‘ ()f Honour and the Guild of (a)urtesy, 
of whicli, lik(‘ the Hoys' and Girls’ Life Hri^des, owe 
tlicir orijj^in^io Dr. Dafon of Nfrltin^harn, helonj^ to a ditfer- 
ont <‘aie*^ory. They aim a1 a definite kind of moral training 
and at placin^^ before children a^ul youn*^ people ;mi ideal 
of comliTfd. Aleml)(*isliip of fhest? associations can lit? coili- 
l)ijied with scivic(‘ in oV(' oi* otiier (>f tin* Hrij^ades nien- 
liniHwl above. 

All th(‘ associations in^re f^rouped to<^(dher under tlio 
hcadini^^ Hoys' J}! i<(a<h*s make use of drill, wheth(‘r military 
or other, as a means^of fretting hold of boys durin^f the 
critical period between boyhood and manhood and of 
training tliem in cit i/amsbip. In one case only is there a 
Hri|^^ad(? for j^irls as well as for boys. 

(1) 'rh(» (ddest is the //o //.>•' /y//</m/c, founded in 18Sd. 
Its head(|uart(U*s arc* in (ilas^ow (IfilJ, Huchanan Street) 
hut it has branches all over tin* rnited Kingdom and the 
work has spread to tin* I nited States, Denmark, and many 
of tin* (’oloni(‘s, as well as to India, (’eyion, ('liiiia and 
tla[)an. I'he aim is definitely religious “ The (d)ject of 
th(‘ Hri<rade shall he tlie advaneement of J'lirist's Kingdom 
JHiion^ lioys, and tlie formation of liahits of <d)edien(*e, 
leverenee, diseij>line, sel f-respec*t and all that tefids to- 
wards a true (Miristiaii lujiiiliness," hut, tlioufifh every 
com|)any must lx* offieially eoiineeled witli a, ehureh, 
luissiou or oth(*r (diristiaii organisation? the^work.is not 
liinilcd to tlie memh(*r.s of M\y ])artieular denomination? 
-'lilitary orf^anisation and drill are used as a means of 
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iSeciiring the interest of tlie boys, biimling^ them together 
in the work of the Brigade and promoting among tliem 
such habits as the Jbigade is designed to form,^ but 
military drill is not the only means employed to attain 
the objects of the association. In addition to the definitely 
religious agencies Bible Classes, Sunday Services, (’hurch 
Parades, etc.,- athletic clubs of various kinds (football, 
cricket, s^wimming, gymnastics) have been formed in con- 
nexion with most of the (;ompanies; ambulance classes 
are held; there are bands, reading rooms, and boys’ 
libraries; and Summer Cainjis arc organised and ai(‘ be- 
coming every year more popular. In 1905-0, the total 
number of boys (ages 12, to IT) enrolled in the Tnited 
Kingdom was 5*1,480. The number of c'om panics was 
1,2*47 and the total enrolment, including otficers and stalf- 
sergoants, amounted to 00,012. 

(2) The Church lirifjndr, wlii(‘h has its head- 

quarters in London (1*{, (haven Street, (.’haring Cross), 
was founded in 1S91, with aims very vsimilar to theese of 
the Hoys’ Brigade. Its first object, as set forth in its 
constitution, is expressed in almost the same wr)rds : “ The 
advancement of (’h list’s Kingdom among lads of all 
classes, the promotion of reverence, discipline, self-irspect 
and all that tends towards true ('hristian manliness,’’ and 
the means to be used towards this end are (u) military 
organisation and drill, and {h) religious, educational and 
recreative agencies. The desire is to ])rovide for lads of 
the class whose regular schoed education necessarily ends 
when they are from 12 to 14 years of age, an organisation 
which, irf some nunisiins niay be to them in their after 
lives wdiat the Pul)lie School is to boys more fortunately 
^SKuated. Discipline, comra<leship, and healthy physical 
I ’ * 

* « , ,, 
1. Constitution of tin; Hoys’ Brigade, “The Boys’ Brigade Manual, 

1906. 
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<‘X(M rises are reeogiiisod to be iiecMxssities for all growing 
])(»\'s, and these the Church Lads' Brigade (which isopen to 
lK)ys fioin 1*5 to 19 years of age) seeks to secure for tliose 
>vli()se cireuinstanees oblige tlunn to be(*onic wage-earners 
l)('f(ue they have grown to be nnui. As in the ease of the 
Hoys’ Brigade, clubs of various kinds are organivsed, bands 
iue started and Suinrner (’amps are popular. Tlie (iiurch 
leads’ Brigade, as its name implies, is a definitely (’liurch 
of Knglaiid organisation, and, is woiked on dioec'san lines, 
*tlie aim being to train its memlKus “to be loyal Church- 
r(‘giilar churchgo<‘rs and <#ommunieants.“ In 1907 
then* wtre Ll-lo eompanic's in the I nited Kingdojn ayd 
IV2 in (he Colonies. . , • 

(d) 'I'lie I, (ids' Drill . 1 was found(‘d in 1S9!), 

hut ineorpoiated in BHKj with (h(‘ National Service League 
(see Ixdow). It dilTenMl from the Boys’ Biigade and the 
Chureh IPads’ Brigade in that it a^lvoeated physical and 
lailitaiy training, nol as a m(»aiis to a religious, but to a 
patriotic, end. Tin* object of thi* Association was simply 
“ Systematii* Physical and Military Training of all British 
Lads." In his introduction to tln‘ annual leport for 1904, 
the Chairman, liord Meath, speaking of (he aims of the 
AssoPiation, said that, while not ailvo<*ating conscription, 
it eudeavounMl “ to point out tin* absolute necessity and to 
emphasis!* the importance, if the Kni[)ire is to he main- 
tained, of training to arms, iluring the <*ducative portion of 
tlieir lives, tin* entire mah* youth of the British race, con- 
Kdent tliat in time of real danger the *great mass would 
voluntarily offer their services to the State." Su(‘h training, 
h(? points out, wliile not hindering lads from Warning a 
trade, “ wouhl he of inestimable advantage in reforming 
(lie loafing elements to he found amongst all ehasses, ar 
^vould implant in the yauthfyl mind fi respect for the manlj' 
virtues which tend towards (he manufacture of good and 
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iisoful (‘itizeiis.” I'he first object of the Association was to 
improve the physical traininj]^ given in Elementary Schools 
by obtaining for those responsible for its organisation the 
help imd guidance of an authorised curriculum, and the 
Model Course of Phvsi(*al Training, issued by tlu' Hoar<l 
of Education in 1902, and revised in 1904, was largely the 
result of its efforts. The second aim was the military 
traiiiingjOf elder lads, both those of the working clasSiCs who 
have left or are about to leav.e sediool, and those who are still 
at secondary schools. 

The Xatioiuil Srrricn Lcitijue (72 Victoria Street, 
Lyndon, S.AV.), with wliich the Lads* Drill AssociuMion was 
incorporated in 1906,^dias ,the following objects: 

fl) To ensure pea<e and secuirity for the British 
Empire by organising our Land Forces in sucli a manner 
that we inav not onlv be able to <lefend successfullv any 
portion of the Empire against attack, but also that the 
strength of our dcvfensive arrangements may lender any 
attack improbable. 

(2) To improve the moral and physical condition of 
the nation and thereby to increase its industrial 
efficiency. 

With a view to attaining these two objects, the League 
advocates that, subject to certain exemptions to bo defined 
by law, including those necessary to provide for the r(‘- 
quireinents of the Xavy and the Mercantile Marine: 

Every man of sound physi^iue, without distinction of 
class, shall be regally liable during certain years of his 
life tp be called upon for service in the Enited Kingdom 
in case of emergency. ^ 

In order to fit ham for this duty he shall be legally 
''‘^obliged to undergo three or four months* military 
• training when ho arrives at, the fnilitary ago. 

Hut the League holds that this limited amount of train- 
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ill*.- rnn only be eft'e(*tivo if ns much military iustriiciion as 
possible has been f^nven to all boys previous to their reach- 
ing the niilitarv a^e. Sucb instructional trainiiif^ will, it 
maintains, hav(‘ a beneficial etYect on the moral and'physi- 
r;il condition of the population at larpe. 

For this pur])ose tin* Leaf^ue r(‘coinnien(ls : 

The (h'velopinent of a spirit of patriotism and duty 
towifrds the country in all boys at school. ^ This is 
already done in some of (Vir (\)lonies, in the rnited 
Statics, and in several Continental countries. 

rniversal physical training of a military chaiactor, 
and ftistruction in llie use of the rifle, as part /)f tJic 
curriculum of all schools: and- ii^ the case of boys who 
leave schoed before eij^hteen the continuation of this 
training, up to that a|.re, in cadet corps, boys’ brigades, 
and similar instit utions, under State siipervision. 

'riie encouraj^^ement of rifle clubs, and the endeavour 
to make rifle shooting a national sport. 

(1) The //oy.v’ /w/c liri(f(t(h\ {()tti(‘e; 56 Old Hailey, 
boiulon, M.C.) mak(*s use of drill as a means of reli*^ious 
and moral tiainintr, but it is distinj^viished from all 
tlic associations hitherto mentioned by the fact that 
it ha’s a(hjpted as its main principle the idea of Life 
>^ari/tf/, and that it aviiids tin* use of military drill. 
“The objects of the Hrijjfade,” says its constitution, “are 
to I(‘ad our boys to the service of Christ ; to train them for 
!ui active, disciplined, and useful manhood: and to pro- 
oiote habits of s(d t-respe(‘t, obedience, courtesy and help- 
fulness to others, and all that makes for a manlv ('liiistiaii 
eliaract('r. These ob jects shiill be soujjfht chiefly •by means 
“1 drill not associated with the use of arms, but with 
nistriiction and exerm’ses in the saving .of life from fire, 
f*oni drowninjr, and frdm aci*ident,”*and these objects ard 
luither explained in the f(dlowinj:f words. “ It is intended 
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that the physieal training piven in the different kinds of 
drill sliould thus prepare for helpful serviee to others, 
whilst impart ill}? healthful vi}?our to tlie body and givin}? 
the moral discipline which comes from the obedience and 
self-regard and mutual trust nec'essary in effW'tive drill. 
The whole principle and tone of the lirigade is Life- 
saving.*' The Hrigade is affiliated with the Sunday 
School ,rnion, the Tnion Council being also the 
Hrigade Council, and it, w re(*ommended that the 
Hoys' Life Jirigade sliould be everywhere associated with a 
Christian Church or some/itlier religious organisation, so as 
t(veiisyre, amongst other things, that definite religious and 
moral instru(*tion sIiaII b^' given to the boys. The main 
object is to supplement and develop the work of the Sunday 
School, and it is a fundamental principle of the Hrigade 
that, after joining the Company, a boy must attend either 
Sundav School or (^Vmipanv IHble Class. Hovs from 
to 17 years of age are eligible for enfolment as members of 
the Hrigade, but boys under 12 may be admitted as cad(‘ts 
to a special section of a company, and membership after 17 
is allowed in special circumstanees. The subjects of com- 
pany instruction are Marching (S(|uad Drill), (iymnastics 
and Stretcher Drill, Life Saving to sav(* from water. Life 
Saving to save from fire, Hygiene and First Aid, the 
first half hour being always devoted to drill or to gym- 
nastics and the rest of tlie meeting to such of the other 
subjects of instruction as the company may eleirt to take 
up. In the last annual report it is stated that compara- 
tively few companies take only one subject. Most take two 
— S(juad Drill and First Aid, and F^in; Drill and Swimming 
and Life Saving from water are taken up in an increasing 
dumber of cases., A Summer Camp is now frecjuently an 
integral part of company work. »• 

(5) The (i iris' lAfr Brifjade^ (Office 5G Old HaileV, 
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Loiidnii, E.C.) lias aims almost identical with those of the 
• IJovs’ Life Jlri^ade. “The aims of the Brigade aie to 
jnviiken in our ^irls a sense of their responsibility in life, to 
liclj) tlii'in to mal\(‘ the very best use of tlieir j)o\v(ns of body 
niitl njiinb and so to train them to be caj)able and useful 
u’onieii. Th(‘ disciplim^ of the Brif^adi* will encoiirafi^e habits 
of |)un<‘tuality and pnmiptitude, self-respect, courtesy and 
liel[)fahiess to otiuus; physi(‘al drill of various kinds will 
(lev(‘I(»p llie body; ami l(*sson« in lirst-aid, sick-nursin*^, and 
fih‘-savin^ will impart knowledge r(M|uisit(‘ in times of 
i>niei<,n*iicv. Th(‘ Bibl(‘-class aiuKthe pcusonal influ(*nce of 
the oftioff'rs iji each (\inipaiiy will, it is beli(‘ved, induce 
(rills to concentrate* all th(‘ir powers to the s(*rvic(» of (jod.” 
Tin* sann* subjects of c(unpany instruetiem are used as 
means to these (*nds, with the important adilition of sick- 
iiursin^', ami there is tin? same cdose connexion with the 
Sunday School. (lirls over 10 y(*ars of a^re are eligible for 
eiindnient as inemberL 

In A|)ril, lOOti, tin* total enrolmc'nt in the Boys' Life 
Brigade*, including otKc<*rs and cad(*ts, was S,'IS5 (7,(i4S 
meinbers on roll, 7‘J() cadets on roll, and 7Sl oliicers). In 
the (iirls' Life* Brigade, the total c*nrolment was, at the 
sam(‘''date, l,d()*i (i,‘JLj members on loll, and 148 oliicers). 

(0) 1 he Hoifs' Lanjuc af //anour (lion. wSec., Mrs. II. K. 
Norton, “ l{e(M)rd(*r offices, Ilford, Kssex) is of (juite 
lecent foundation. It s(*eks t<i strength(*n a l)oys' instiuc- 
tiv(^ admiration for <*ourage, truth, sclf-i*ominand, fair- 
plny and chivalry. 

• 

(-) Tin-: Ukcukativk Kvi-:NiN(i Schools' Association. 

Ihis Association (office: B7 Norfolj,\ StrcH't^ Strand,^ 
London) owc's its existi^nc*e (o Dr. laton, of Xottinghain^ 

pumeer in the movcMiienfs for the improvement of 
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EiififUsli Continuation Schools, who for more than twenty 
years has impressed their social sijxnifieance and value 
upon public attention. 

The objects of the Association are: 

(1) To encourage and attract those boys and j>:irls who 
have left the Public Elementary Day Scliools to con- 
tinue their education at Evenin*:: Schools, open(»d under 
CiovcifUment Inspection, and for this purpose*' to en- 
courage Rvcrcatice and Prdctirnl Instruct ipn. 

(2) To utilise as far as possible Elementary Schools 
and other buildings ff;r the establishment of Evening 
Homes for working women and girls, and Ctubs and 
Institutes for working men and boys. 

(3) To stimulate public opinion and A’^oluntary and 
State effort towards the promotion of the industrial and 
social well-being of the people by all such nujans as 
come within the scope of the Association. 

The Association seeks to promote Continuation Schools 
of a Practical and Hecueative kind throughout tlie whole 
country for those who have left the Elementary Schools, 
so as to prevent the loss of the benefits of early training, 
to shield th(*m from the ])erils of the streets at night, and 
by suitable classes to fit them for the work of life. 

The subj<‘cts include Elementary Sc*i(mce, ( )b jerd Lessons, 
Lantern Teaching of History and (ieography, Vocal 
Alusic, Drawing, -Manual Instruction, Hygiene and 
Gymnastic Exercises, with Cookery, Laundry, and Dress- 
making for Girls. 

Other branches of its work are: 

(1) Homes for AVorking Girls, open every evening for 
rest, recreation, and instruction in useful and pleasant 
^ sub jects. 

• (2) Social Institutes for TVorking Lads and Men, pro- 

viding social, recreative, and educational opportunities 
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In lads over IG, iiiid ineetin)^ places for Clubs and Tro- 

videiit and lienefil Societies. 

'riie work of the Recreative Evening Schools’ Associa- 
lion dates back to the time of the deliberations of the 
Jtnyal Cominissi(ui appointed in 188G to iiKjuire into tho 
working of the Elementary Education Acts in Eiif^land 
and AVales. Many of tho witnesses who f^-ive evidence 
brtnie ** lie ('ommission testified to a seiious fa-Rinj^ off 
in I lie su(‘c(‘ss of the eveninj^'schools. They were reported 
jo 1)(» a failure in Rirminji^ham, and to bo unsuccessful in 
Salford and Bradford. In London tliere were 10,000 
names oh tho (‘vcuiinj; schoed rei'isters, with an averag*e 
atlcmlanrc of 7,000. 

The (‘hief causes assif^ned for the d(‘crease and com])ara- 
liv(‘ faihin* <d' th(‘ schools were tlu^ insufHcient imcouiaf^c- 
ment j:^iv(Mi by tlu^ Education Depaitrnent and the want of 
fri‘C(loni both as to classification and subjects of instruction. 

“ \V(! tried,” said Mr. Burf^es, “ viny hard insule tho 
liirminf'harn Boanl, when I was on it, to fi^et tho Education 
Department to f^ive grants to nij^ht sclnads without 
ohli^rii)^ us to fro inio olementary subjects; ami when they 
iefnsc<l it, our ni^ht schools were kno(*ki»d in the head.” 

The wei|jfht of evidence was in favour of a special 
(uriiculuni for eveninji^ schools. The instruction, it was 
iir^rfd, should have a more direct bearing upon tho 
|>raclical duti<*s of lift*. The pupils should be allowed 
In take drawing, modelling, shorthand, bookkeeping, etc. 

I In? importance of physical exercises from the point of 
view both of health and morals was emphasise<l. Opinions 
were dividetl as to the advisability of making evening 
schools compulsory. Some witnesses' were very strongly 
fur it, others were equally strong against it. 

Several drew attention to the good moral effects of even-' 
iiig schools. Dr. Patou gave evitlenee on behalf of tho 
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l{p(‘roativo Evening Schools’ Association, and laid fj^rcat. 
stress oil this point. He attributed the sue(*ess which had 
been achieved to the discipline and brif^ht tone of a f^ood 
ni«rlit school, and to the carrvinpf on of the traininji^ begun 
in the day scdiool to a period when it becomes effective in 
the character of the scholar. He was also of opinion 
that the night school exercised “ it most importart social 

civilising infliienco," but that much of this intlueiK'e had 

1 ’ 

b(‘en lost since LSTO. 

Tlie conclusion of thc' majority of the Commissioners 
uas thus expressed in the report issued in l(S(S(S:--“ Cpon 
the whole we are <Ie( i<l(Hlly of opinion that tin* evening 
school system should lie thoroughly revised; that special 
schedules of standards and subjects should be allowed, 
suited to the needs of the locality; that local managers 
should 1)0 enc(uirag(‘d to submit such schedules to the 
Department for a|)proval; that any such piovisioii as that 
embodied in the present Ccnle, which reriuires all scholars 
to pass in the tlirce elementary subjects, as a condition 
for taking up adilitional subjei-ts, should cease to he 
enforceil, ami that no superi(»r limit of age should ho 
imposed on the sclndars. While we believe tliat the 
success of evening scho»)ls will largely <l(*pend up(»n great 
freedom being giveji to tin* managms and teachers of such 
schools, the D(’partinent should take ample security for 
tlndr educatiomd <*ffici(‘ncy. If this were done, a larger 
proportion of the grant might be fixed, and less made to 
<lepen(l on the results of imlividual examination. In our 
opinion, tlu^ evening schoeds of the future sliould be 
^regarded ami organised chiefly as schools for maintaining 
and continuing the education already receive<l in the day 
'school, but, for some years ’to come, it will be necessary 
in many places, to repeat in the evening school, in greater 
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or proportion, tlio (‘ourse of instruction previously 
given in the <lay school.” ^ 

A minority rej>ort wns signed by the Hon. E. Lyiilph 
Shniley (now Lord Stanley of Alderloy), Dr. It. W. Dale, 
Mr. T. E. Meller, Mr. Henry Iticliard and Mr. (ieorge 
Sliipton. Wliile lieartily agreeing in the reeoinnienda- 
iions of tlie majority as to evening scliools, they 10 - 
rommended that in th(‘ re-organisation of tluv evening 
s<*liool system tlie following pcnnts should be kept in view: 

1. The desire and need of young p(*ople for healthy 
plnsical (‘xereises shouhl bc» kep't in vu*w, both from the 
jHiint ot view of training the body and of moral <lis('ipline. 
(alisthenies and musical drill would be attiaetive to 
scliolars. 

2. The methods and subjects should be 8U(‘h as to 
awalum the interest ot the pupils ami give them pleasure 
in tlie pursuit of l\nowle<lge. T(*aehing should bt‘ largely 
oral, and givcvn in connection with real objects, ami shouhl 
in many cas(‘s have direct bearing on the scholars' own 
li\(*s ami employments. 

'*>. The education should be in an eleimmtary sense 
t(‘chnical. Om* way to secure the inter(‘st of the scholars 
is to' make clear the Ixmetit they derive from learning. 
In ad<lition to <lrawing, art handwork would be attractive 
both to boys ami girls. “ By these means they couh! be 
traiiuMl to dexterity of hand, accuracy of sight and touch, 
ami to the percejition ami enjoyment of neat workmanship 
and beautiful form.” 

4. The course of reading shouhl be such as to fill the 
niimi ami imagination with noble examjdes of duty, and 
luusie should be taught to (devate the tast(^ and prepare 
tlie scholars to enjoy in tledr home life or elsewhere the. 
pure pleasure which song can impait. It shouhl be 

“Final Report,*’ pp. 1G2-4. For tlio suRsiMpumt luloption of tliose 
by tlie iloveriiiiient, see 6*2— 114 alnive. 
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remembered that some scholars come to tlic evening school 
desiring, not so much systematic continuation of their 
e<lucation, as to supplement some special <Ieficiency of 
which they are conscious. 

The evening school should have regard to the whole 
nature and circumstances of those who attend tliem.”^ 

These farseeing words liave borne a good deal of fruit. 
And in beeping this humane ideal of ctmtinuat ion school 
work before the public, the. K(‘cri‘ative K veiling Schools' 
Association has done a useful work. 

c 

(^.) The Co-ocerativk Holidays Assoc lATKiN.- 

The aim of the Co-opbrative Holidays Association is 
similar to that of the National Home l{c*ading [•nion; it 
provides facilities to busy men and wonuni for continuing 
their education throughout life. Hut it otters thcvsc* facili- 
ties in a rather different way. As the name would indicate 
the recreational and .social aims of the Assoc iation arc 
more important than the provision of actual instruction, 
and it would not be too much to say that the true educa- 
tional value of the movement lies in the (Mnnbination of all 
three aims. 

The history of the Association can be briefly told. ^Ir. 
T. Arthur Leonard, the present (ieiimal Secretary, was the 
founder of it. The first step was taken in 1887 with 
the formation of a rambling club of the Men’s Guild 
attached to the Cc^ngregational Church at Colne, of which 
church Mr. Leonard was at that time the Pastor. During 
the next nine years the movenuiiit expanded steadily. 
Saturday 'aftprnoon walks developed into annual excur- 
sions int (2 the Lake District cu* Noith Wales. These ex- 

t 

,1. “ Final Report,” pp. ifZH-i. ^ « 

* 2. 'I’his .section of the chapter i.s th*e work of Afc.s.srs. Peter Sandiford 
and Arthur L. Dakyn.s. 
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jM cIltions occupied tjnce or four days and were at first only 
uiul(‘rtakcu once in the year. With the growth of their 
popularity they be(;aine more fre«j[Uont. Women as well 
us uieii, and finally people of all denominations and creeds, 
wiTc allow(‘d to join. In 189G a great advance was made. 
As early as 1(S87 ihe club had been given a constitution 
;ui(l n name; in 1896 an affiliation with the National Home 
IvcadiKg Kni(»n took place whicli led to a great extension 
of tlie (Jo-operative Holiday idea and the foundation of a 
jiational movement. Ur. Paton of Nottingham was one 
of (he |)ionecMs of the society at this time. In 1899 a 
liinilcMlJiability company was formed among the members 
to pun hase a guest-house Arden(‘onnel at Kow on the 
slmirs of the (iandoch. Ilithertc) the financial respon- 
sihility of the soci(»ty involved in the renting and upkeep 
(d‘ ‘>ue.st-honses had been borne bv a voluntary association 
of members; at the present time a small company with a 
ca|)ital of .t*o,()0t) (most of whicli carries a deferred lia- 
bility) alVords scMuirity for th(‘ leiiting of guest-lumses and 
any other financial schemes which the society may have in 
view, d’he <livideml is limited to o per cent. 

The progress of the Association in recent years has been 
very rapid. In 1906, 9,ii82 guests were distributed as 
follows among the eh^veii centres: 


Whit by 

... 1G18 

]{ow 

... li)5T 

II ay field 

... 

X(;wlands Vah' 

... lOoT 

Addiscombe 

... o():} 

Jlangor 

... ‘i;57 

l^)rtl)allintra(' 

... GOO 

Hoscastle 

... 

Dublin • 

. .. ■ Otif) 

St. Luc (Switz(»rland) ...^ ... 

... G5l 

The \^)lcanic Kifel (Germany)... ... 

... ■■J52 

Total * ...• 

... 0282 
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This shows an increase of 882 puesis, or nearly 10 per 
cent., over tlie total of the previous year. The Centres or 
Guest-houses for the present year (1907) are tliirteen in num- 
ber and many new places of interest have been chosen. The 
Balance Sheet for 1906 shows a turnover of nearly £18,000. 

The orjranization of the Centres is closely (*onnectcd witli 
one of the principal aims of the Association — simplicity. 
The chief members of the stall' at each of the .eleviui 
centres aie the Secretary and itlie lectuiHUs, who tof^ether 
oifranizc and superintend the daily (excursions', two Host- 
esses wliose business it is to look after the female memb(‘rs 

« 

of the^ party and a ^lana^eress who superintcMids. all the 
house-work and (‘aterine:. With the exc'option of the last 
mentioned those lielpers ^ivc their services practically free. 
The ordinary hou.se duties are undertaken by sptM*iaIly 
chosen ‘‘ domestic helpers," who, while reccdviiif^ a fair 
wape for their service's, are allowed to spend their spaic- 
timo with the other quests and share in the pleasures of the 
holiday life.^ The social side of the movement is brouf^^ht 
out strongly in these featun's of the arran^enumts. The 
amount of loutino work is reduced to a minimum by the 
encouragement of .self-help and social-servii e ; the work 
it.self is lightened by that absolute* disregard of i‘lass- 
distinctions which is one of the vital j)rincij)h*s of all the 
undertakings which the As.sociation organizes. 

Simplicity aLso gives the key to the ]ecr(*ational id(*al of 
the movement. The object from the; beginning has been to 
offer count(u-attrActions, in the way of a j)ure-ininded and 
healthy (»pen air Ufa among companions, to the (M)iivcn- 
tional hoJiday-Iif(* spent in crowded seaside* re.sorts. ^J'ht? 
vantage groifnd of tlie new movement has always b(*cn the 

9 J 

1. At onf* of thfr* erntn's — .somo domrstir-holperfl are 

disperisfjc] with' ;irHl the share i?ian> of the duties arnoriK them- 

^selves; with tho cousequorue that the charge at thi.s centre i.s lower 
than at any other. 
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Tclniivoly low price at whi(‘li hoaltli-^ivio^ pleasures eau 
l)c purchased. (Tndersiaiuliiifi^ recreation to moan the re- 
r u|)cralion of the menial and physi(‘al faculties, the Asso- 
(•i;i<ion attaches ^reat importance to physical (‘xorciso. In 
its last ?('pori the Committ(‘(» U!‘<ifes U[)on members tlie de- 
sirability of puttiiifi; thcms(dv(‘s in tiainin^ some weeks 
l)(‘lor(' the lioliday, in order not to be oveitired l)y the lonjr 
walks.*' A particularly interesting experiment is beinf^ 
^iricd this ;?iinimer at Halesowen. A physical traininf^ 
school lias been (‘ni^a^n‘d as the ^nest-house and the ^uesbs 
will jjfo throiijj^h a course of phj'sical exercises, swimming 
lessons^ and games all under skilled instruction. * The 
Tim('-'rabl<» for the day is as l\‘)llows: 

7-0 Bathing Swimming lesson for imm. 

cS-)5() Br(‘akfast. 

10-0 (iymnastic and otlnu* physical t'xercis<*s. 
rj-0 Bathing Swimming lesson foi* ladies. 

1-0 Lunch. 

ti-iO Outdoor games or excursions, 

1-0 Aftmnoon tea. 

7-0 Dinner. 

e 0-0 10-00 ^lusic or games. 

It would b(* a mistake, however, to suppose that j)hysieal 
culture pursued for its own sake is the main feature of the 
lioliday life at the various centn\s. Active open-ajr life 
amid l)eautitul surroundings would be a better description 
of lh(‘ r(‘cr(‘alional side of tlie movement. Exercise is 
IooIvimI upon, not only as good in itself, but as a real means 
of (‘ducat ion. 

% 

Nor dot‘s the Association neglect' the more ordinary 
methods of instrmdion. (Vrtain inembcus^ accompany 
‘ach holiday party iiT the* character of lec-turers, ati(:« 
k‘etur(‘s on any subj(‘cts likely t(» prove of special interest, 
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such ns botany, arclucolocify, jroolnpy, otc., are given daily. 
Fortnightly Suinnicr Xature-study courses have also been 
arranged from time to time at various centres, ajid have 
been successful in awakening interest in natural jdiilo- 
sophy. Other courses of lectures are given at different 
times in the year in connexion with some of the fifteen 
llambling Olubs which have been organised by the 
Association in different towns. According to the last 
Keport the number of these clubs is steadily ip creasing. 

One of the chief aims of this branch of the Association’s 
activities is the inculcatfon of feelings of reverences for 
naiuTiil Ix^auty; ami this object is reganh'd as such an 
important one that comradeship, simplicity Ncrrmirc 
are said to be the three watchwords of the? movement. 

The central offices of tin* Assoc*iation an' at 1 feat hfii'hl, 
Birch Vale, near Stockport. 

(4; Tiik Workkrs’ Knc( ational Assocr.vrio.v. 

The Workers' Kducational Association was established 
in l90-*5, with the object of promoting tin* higher education 
of working men and women. It has had remarkable 
success in stimulating public interest in the (piestioif: It 
is definitely unsectarian and non-political, and endeavours 
to carry out its aims by the following [)iincipal methods: 
(d) By arousing the inten»st of the work(*!s in higher 
education, and bv diiecting their attention to the facili- 
ties already existing. 

(//) By iinjuiring into the ne(*ds and fe<*lings of the 
workers in, regard to education, and by represent iug 
them to the Board of Kducation, I • niv<*rsities. Local 
Kduyation Authorities, and Kducational Institutions, 
(r) By providing, <Mth(?r in conjunction with the 

aforementioned bodies or otherwise', facilities for studies 

\ 
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of intereat to tlio workers whi(;h may have been hitherto 
overlooked. 

U!) J^y publishing, or arranging for the piiblieation 
of, sueli reports, pamphlets, liooks, and magazines as it 
deems necessary. 

The Assoeiatioii consisls of a central authority, with its 
oifice at 24 Buckingham Street, Strand, London, district 
iiuthol ilies and local branches. The branches aie fiulora- 
iions of l()cal organisations with individual members. 
Th<‘y are autonomous bodies, but their cemstitutions must 
l)(» a])provcd by the district authorities upon which they 
;ue rejfi(‘sented. 44ie constitutions of the district aiitlwiri- 
tiVs must, in their turn, be. appro vt‘d by the c(*ntral 
authority. 14ie c(‘ntral and district authorities keep the 
hranclu's in touch with one another, and with educational 
niovements give guidance as to educational policy. They 
also undertake' to dtuil with local ditli(*ulties, when such 
arise, and to afford lu'lp when desinul. There are now 
(I!)t)7) about 40 towns in (ireat Itritain where scholars and 
workmen, togetln'r with their organisations, are thus 
united in systematic educational work. 44ie work under- 
taken in the various branches differs aiuording to their 
Viiiying local n<‘eds, but the (*ndeavour of each is to focus 
working-class ojiinion upon educational matters and to 
fo-ordinate <'xisting, as well as di'vise fresh, means by 
whi(-h workpeople may increase their education.^ The 
hranch(*s w<)rk in harmony with the Io(‘al education 
authorities which are as a rule fdficially represented on the 
local councils and have given material assistance to the 
work. At Birmingham, the I iiiversity has I'o-operated 
in the movement by the arrangemei/t during the Avinter of 
IDOb-T of a special evening course of Social Study for 
workpeople. The suBjects, taken were: (1) The SocWl 
Ideal, (2) Social Kconomics, (4) Industrial Orgajiisation, 
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(4) Local Adnuiiistralioii and (o) Public Health and 
Ilousiiipf. Twenty-tive lectures were fjifiven witli an 
average attendance at each course of students, almost 
all of whom were trade unionists and members of Adult 
S(‘hools. In London, history lectures were piven in West- 
minster Abbey in DOT on “ The Story of tlie Abbey in 
relation to the History of the English People.” The course 
was larnfcW attended and •»()() students staved Ixdiind ea(*li 
week to put questions to the letdurer. Four classes, con- 
taining ISO men, hav(" met regularly during the summer 
to continue the studies l)e^in at the lectures. An account 
of t'he />’ork of the Poclulale brancli, whi(*li is of especial 
interest, will be found in the Note on the Evening Schools 
of Rochdale at the end of PhaptcM* IV. 

(o) ENrorHA(;i:MKNT of Physical Edccatiox 

IN CoNNKCTION WITH CoNTINCAriON (h.ASSFS. 

The Royal Commission on Physical Trainin*^ (Scotland) 
reported in D0*i in favour of a more general introduction 
into continuation schools of physical (»xerciscs f<u‘ lads over 
.school afje. The (.'ommissifuicrs wcue of opinif)n tliat it 
wouhl be reasonable to require all «^rou[)s rd' continuation 
clas.ses recognised by the Education Department to atVord 
a<le<[uate opportunities for physical trainin*^ tor those who 
mi^ht desire to avail them.selves of siudi opportunit i(*s. 
They also advised that all pupils admitt(Ml to th(^ <demen- 
tary or preparatory ^rade of continuation classes should be 
re(piir(ul to take part in such j)hysical training, (»r to pro- 
duce a certificate of sufficient previous training of the same 
kind. The Commissioners did not a<lopt the view siif?- 
gested to them by .some witnesses that, as in the case of 
elMnentaiy day s(diools, the ..provision of an adtMjuato 
amount of jiJiysif al training should be a universal condition 
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nf oiinil to contiiiuation classes. They pointed out that 
such :i uiiivi'rsal rule would he resented hy many who attcuid 
jidvaneed eontinuation elasscs foi* technical instruction, 
and I hat its operation would seriously interfere with the 
usefulness of this important braiudi of further ediu-ation. 
Ihit th<‘y urjjred tliat youu}^ loafers sliould be brought 
under some form (ot jdiysieal discipline, and suf^gested 
lli(* e.xpei iinent of establishing “ Short IJetentiom” schools 
j'n which there couhl be brisk and livcdy work in the work- 
shop, the drill yard and the gymnasium. 

A sijuilar su^^n^stion was iiAide by the Intio-depart- 
iiKUital (^unmitte(‘ on l^hysical Deterioiation which •re- 
ported in 11)04. “ Lads should 'be mad(‘ to attiunl eviming 

conf iiiuat ion (dass(‘s in which drill and physical (*xercises 
should take a prominent place*, and, with a view to the 
luicoui a^’enient of clubs and cadet-(*()rj)s, exinnption from 
the obligation might he granted to all enrolled and effi- 
ci(‘nt m(*mbers of such organizatiojis." * Jbit the ni*ed for 
suilahh* accommodation in wliich tin* lads can change* their 
cloilu's alt<*r scv(*re pliysical ex(*rcises, the pressure of other 
class(‘s U[)on the* tiiiu^ whiedi the pupils now voluntarily 
give to attendance at the continuation scln>ol, and the 
fatigu(*d state in which many of tin* boys are left by a hard 
elay's work pr(*sent practical difKculties which have hitherto 
pn*v(*nt<*d h)cal authorities from reciuiring attendance at 
a physical training class as part of a recognised course of 
evening classes. 

Within the last few years the intluem'e of the Swedish 
and Danish methods of physical training has grown in 
Kngland and a considerabh* body of public o|linion now 
favours systeinatii* physical training on Sweilish lines for 
all school children above the age of nine years and for 

* ^ • 

I. “ lloporl,” vol. i. p. i)l. ’ Loiuluii : Wyiiiiui and Sons, 190T. 

(C.l, -2 1 75.) 
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younp people beyond the limits of the elementary day 
sehool age. Sueh physical training could without diffi- 
culty \ye given in the towns -where it is most wanted. 
Hut a great increase in the number of teachers able to 
give this physical training is require<l. To prepare a large 
body of such teachers the first step must be (as (>V)lonel Fox 
and Mr. C. J. Phillips point out in their report on the 
organisation of physical training in Sweden) the creation 
of a body of highly (jualified expert instructors.' What, 
however, is still more needed is a wave of natiAnal feeling 
and a quickening of the sense of personal responsibility 
towards the State. This Uould cjiiickly show itscdf among 
yoKiig-men, as it has <lone in Denmark, in a desire to attain 
physical efficiency in ord(M* to help in furthering national 
development and to render competent scuvice in national 
defence. 

The encouragement of organized games has been a 
marked feature of English ^vlucational policy during re- 
cent years,- and the London County ('oiincil liave rendered 
valuable service in affording facilities for the purpose* in 
the parks and open spaces under their c<mtrol.*^ 

The National League for Pliysical Education and Im- 
provenient ^ incorporated in 19<)o and now combined with 
the ^Oth Century League, appointed a Playgrounds Com- 
mittee with tlie purpose of pressing upon tlie attention 
of tlie hural education authorities the importance of open- 
ing school playgrounds for the organized play of working 
boys and girls after school hours. The Committee's appeal 
has met with a favourable response. 

1. “ Hoard of Kdiudiion Pariiplilet.” No. 11. London, 1907. 

2. The Education (Administrative J'rovisions) Act 1907, Section 13 (1) 
empowers local education authorities “to provide, for children attending 
a public elementary school, . . . play -cent res or other means of recrea- 
tion during their holidays or at oth<v time.s, in the school house or in 
some other suitable place in the vicinity.” 

3. See “ Lcjndon County '(.ouiicil Jl>*gulati()ns relating to the playing 
of games, togethcT with particulars of the facilities accorded for such 
games and gcuvral recreation in parks and Of)en spaces under the 
c<‘<ntrol of the Council.” London : R S. li’ing and Sons, 2nd edition, 
1906. 

4. Office, Denison House, Vauxhall Hridge Road, London, S.W. 
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CHAPTER II. 

The Present Position of State-aided Evening Schools 
and Classes in England and Wales. 

In and Wal(?s o veiling schools and classes piav be 

placed under (loverninent inspection and, on the fulfil- 
of (.‘criain conditions, receive Government aid. The 
IcMul education authorities in ^(anilities and County 
H(irnugli% may establish evening scliools in any part o| 
tlieir area and may maintain tliem at tlie expense of the 
rales. They may also, if they think fit, recognise and aid 
(.‘Veiling schools wliich are carried on under independent 
nianagemont. By the Education Act 190*^, evening schools 
of all kinds, whether (‘lenumtary or advanced, arc placed 
ill the cat(‘gory of higlier education. A school or class 
li(*l(l after 4 p.m. (or, on Saturdays, 1 p.m.) is regarded as 
an evening school, 

ItiaiCLATIONS OF TIIK UoAIM) OF KorCATlOX. 

Creijt freedom is allowed under tlu^ Government regula- 
tions as regards the choice of the subjects of inst ruction. 
Tli(‘ courses in tin* <*veiiing s<-hools thus brought under 
bov(‘rnni(*nt ins|)ection an* <*IassiHed under seven heads. 
Iho following list shows tin* ]»lan of classification and- the 
v(Mii.s(*s whi<.*h were recognised in each diviision in the year 
l!)()4-o, tin* last for which statistics are available. 


P a !•: r A a ato a v 1 ) i \* i s [o x . 

, t M(lcr this division in;iy In? rwognisoii any instruction, not provided 
^^>1* Im'Iow, of a kind which may bt? included in a j^ood elementary 
'‘'hiciit ion. 1'he .separation of this Preparatory Divi.sion from Divi.sion I. 

lir.st made in It poiiXs towards some Vloarer distinction being 

nijulc hen'after bt'tween tlie tkmtiniintion Seliool proper and the more 
‘’iflvaiiccd evening class. 
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I'he following list of mro^iiisod courses includes some which will not 
in future be classed in the Preparatory Division : — 

Readiiu', Composition, Writing and Arithmetic 
(separately or in combination). 

Knowledge of Common 'Filings or Nature Knowledge. 
Mensuration and Ih-eparatory Mathematics. 

Workshop Arithmetic, etc. 

Elementary and General Science. 

Elementary 1 )rawing. 
late and Duties of a Citizen. 

Reading and Recitation. * , 

T\lusic, (Theory and Singing). 

General Courses (Civil Service, etc.). 

Division I. Litkkahv and (’ommkiutal. 

Any generalised or special subject of literary or commercial education 
ir.ayt.be recognised under this head. * 

English Language & Literal unf. 

Wel.sh. 

Gaelic. 

French. 

Spanish. 

Portuguese. 

Italian. 

German. 

Dutch. 

Russian. 

Danish. 

Swedi.sh. 

Japane.^c. 

Latin, 
rireek. 

Hebrew. 

Geography, and History 
(separately or together). 

Division II. Aut. 

Cour.se.s of in.stru(dion under this head may be arranged with a view 
to tl^e rerpiirements of a particular craft. 

Division III. .Mani'al Instih ition in Wood, Mktal ok 

OTIlKIl MATKUIA1.S. 

.Xfanual in.struction must as a rule be connected with in.struction m 
drawing.* It may include in.struction in the u.sf* of machine tools, but no 
cour.se is apjiroved which does not .secure adeipiate training in the uso 
of hand-tools. A coursfc may be arranged in this division so as to form 
a preliminary training for any grofip of related trades or industries, but 
must pot be^spcciali.sed so as to be applicable only to single trade or 
industry. * ^ c- 

Wood -carving. Repousse- work. 

Wood- work. Metal- work. 


Commercial Arithmetic. 
Commercial Correspondence and 
Otlice Routine. 

Book-keeping. 

Shorthand. 

'ryf>ew riling. 

.Mercantile Law and Practice. 
Baiiking, .Accountancy, etc. 
Econorni<s. 

Logic. 

'J’heory of Teaching, School 
.Management, etc. 

P.syihology. 

Library Ad mi n i st ra t ion . 

(Jeneral Cour.'^es [Matriculation, 
etc.]. 
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Division IV. Sciknck. 

Aiiv ^oiifralised or .s|H‘(*ial lirancJi of StU'nto, iiicliidififr Mathematics, 
iiMV ivco^iiised under this head. In cast's where the instruction is 
iiiraii'A^ d with dcnnit<‘ relation to the reiiuireiiients of a particular trade, 
,,]■ .'hHip of trades, and includes practical instruction in the trade; 
iiullicds necessary to illustrate corresponding systematic instruction in 
tilt* iiiiderlyinj^ scientific priiicijdes. the rate of .urant depends upon the 
cAtcnl In fwhicli the course is concerned with principles aijd their 
a|)plicatinn, as distinct from practice in trade-processes with a view to 
I 111* impiirement 'if manipulative skill. 


Iiitro{?in toiy ami K.xperiineiital 
Science. 

Practical ( leiunetry. 
.Mathematics. 

Mechanics. 

Physics (^t'ueral). 

Sound, liii^ht and Heat. 
Ma^'iictisiii and Klectricity. 
Chemistry (theoretical ami 
practical). 

Physiography. 

.\st loiiumy. 

( u'oloi^y. 


Mineralogy. » • 

Mol any. 

Miolo^y. 

Zooloi^y. 

Physiology. 

Hyi'iene. 

Navigation and Spherical and 
Nautical Astronomy. 

Survey ini'. 

At'ricnlt nre. 

Ilort iciilt lire. 

Mural Si ience. 


(h) SfiiMice applied to Miiihlini' ami Wooiiworkiu}' Trade.s ; — 


Muildin^ (Vmst ruction and 

hrawiiif'. 

Surveyors’ and Muildors’ 
(J>uantities. 

Him klayini' and .Masonry. 
Plastering'. 

Sanitary Science. 

Plumbing. 


(« ) Science applied to Kn^ineerinj; 

Macdiine (kinstructioii and 
Drawing. 

Applied .Slechanics. 
Kn^dneering and Prime Afovers. 
N aval Arcli it ecturc. 

■Marine Knj'ineering. 

Ikiiler .Making;. 

Pattern .Making. 


StaircasiuL; and Handrailing'. 
Painters’ ami Decorators’ Work. 
Carpentry and Joinery. 

(^ibinet .\faking. 

Chair Makini'. 

Wheelwrii'hts’ Work. 

C^irria^e ami Wai'on Muilding. 


and .Metal Traites : — 

.Metal Plate Work. 

Con.sf rmt ion of Cyclo.s and 
.Motor Vehicles. 

Special Factory MrAdnnes. 

Civil, Municipal and Sanitary 
Ku^'ineerinx. 

Minor .Metal Work, Trades. 

!• 
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(d) Science applied to Mining and Metallurgy : — 

Alining. Metallurgy. 

Mine Surveying. Iron and Steel Manufacture. 

(e) Science applied to Chemical Trades : — 

(ras Manufacture and Coal Tar Pottery and Porcelain Works. 

Product.s. ( Jlassaiui Enamel Manufacture. 

Oils and Fats. Brewing. 

Photography. Dyeing and Bleaching. 

(f) SckiTice applied to Electrical Trades ; — 

Electrical Engineering. Electro-plating.i 

Electric Lighting. Wiring, etc. Electrotyping and Stereotyping. 

'ielegraphy and Telephony. 

• 

(g) Science applied to Textile Trades : — , 

•- 

Weaving. Spinning & Designing. Wool ami Worsted Spinning and 
Cotton & Wool Trades (general). Weaving. 

Cotton Manufacture. Cali(“o aud Linen Printing. 

Cotton Spinning and Weaving. 

(h) Science applied to Leather Trades : — 


Tanning and Leather Work. 

(i) Miscellaneous : — 

Materia Medica. 

M icroscopical Research . 
Mathematical, Electrical and 
Of)tical In.<:trument .Making. 
Watch and Clock Making. 
Paper Manufacture. 
Typography. 

Lithography. 

Book-hindiiig. 


Boot and Shoe Manufacture. 


(ta.s- fit ting. 

Brush .Making. 

Upholstery Drawing and Drapery. 
Tailoring and Cutting. 

Hat Manufacture. 

Furriery. 

Milling. 

Breadmaking & Confectionery. 


Division' V. ]ro.ME ( )ccri».vnoNs .vnd iNorsTitiKS. 


Avy course of instruction in Domestic Subjects, or in the proper 
performance of ordinary domestic duties or occupation.^, or in minor 
home indijstrie.«, w,hether urban or rural, may be recognised under this 
head. The practical work of the student. s must not include the 
repetition of manij)ulative proces.se.s of which they have acquired a 
knowledge. 


Needlework. 

Dre.ssnfJiking and Cutting Out. 
Domestic Tailoring. 

.\fi!linery. 

.Embroidery. 

I.ace Making. 

Domestic P^couoiny. 

Cookery. 


Brearlmaking & Confectionery, 
fiaundry Work. 

Dairy Work. 

Oanlening. 

Bee-keeping & Poultry-keeping. 
Bti.sket .Making. 

Ambulance, Homo Nursing, 
•Minor Home Indu.stries. 
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Division VI. Physical Training. 

Any lourso of IMiysical Exorcises which aims at the general physical 
(ievi lof’nient of those attending it may be recognised under this Division. 
Mjinnu^eis must use all reasonable endeavour to encourage those 
jjttiMxiing classes for Physical Training to attend also classes recognised 
un<l‘n' som«> otluu’ Division. The <M)ursi*.s of physical exercises must be 
spiMi.’illy adapted to the age and sex of those under instruction. No 
niirticiiiai*'^ of courses held under this Division, which is of recent 
introduction (1005), have yet been published. 

Mv ic'f^iilatioiis of tlio l^oanlof K<hu*iiti()ii no qvening 
stiKlent may l)o r('ofist(M(Ml fov ilio ])iiij)Ose of a f^rant who 
is'inuh*!* 12 yoars of a^o or wliilo still in attondanco at any 
()lh(‘r school wIkmc his attcMulancc is rocordod for ilie 
[)iir|)(jsc a f^rant urwh'r other regulations of tln^ Board. 
Teacliers must, as a rule, be pahl tixe<l salaries. The 
.suhj(Mts and method of instruction must he suitahh* to 
the circumstanccvs of the locality, and he approved by the 

Hoard of Ihlucation. The svllahus of eaeli course must he 

% 

a])|)n)ve<l hv the Board. No stmlent may he admitted to 
any c«)urs<‘ who, for want of sulticieiit preliminary training, 
is not t|uali(uMl to 4l(Mive advantage from tin' instruction 
jrivcii in it. Idle (xovernment grant may bo withhehl on 
account of any student whom the inspector reports to he 
uiKjualificd. The school must not be eomliuted for jirivatc 
pndit or he; farme<l out to the teacher. The fees must he 
suitable to the locality, and must he approved by the 
Hoard, whose saint ion is also reijuired for the remission or 
the aholit ion of ft'es. The seliool must have adecjuate local 
support, ami at least 25 pm- cent, of the expendituiV of 
tli(‘ school, or group of schools under the same managers or 
under tlu' same ( -ounty or County Borough C\)uneil, should 
henift from sourcc^siither than the Board of Kdiieation grant, 
«uch as f(‘(*s, Huhseriptions, grants from the Loeat Authority 
<u‘ (‘inlowmenls. Kac'h school lias to he uinler the superin- 
tfinhuice of a n'sponsihh^ body of managers. 

In the. subjects in the Preparatory Division and in 
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Division I. (Literary and (^)lnnuvr(^ial) no lesson of 
less than one eoinplete half-lionr is allowed to count as 
insi ruction eligible for fifrant. In Division II. (Ari) and 
Division HI. (Manual Instruction) the inininiuin <luratinn 
of ea(*h lesson must be one Imiir. In Division IV. (Science) 
and in Division V. (Home Occupations and Industries) the 
minimum requirement is 10 minutes for each lesson. In 
Division VI. (Physical Trainin<r) no lesson of less than 
30 minutes, and no attendanV-e of more thai^ one hour on 
anv one <lav is recoj^nised. 

Xo (jovernment ^raiit is paid for instrindion in any 
snbj^'ct or course in which less than 20 hours of iiistructinn 
is given in the year, and no stiuhuit’s attendance at any 
course may be reckonc<l for grant unless he has received at 
least I4hours of inst ructicm in that course. Tlu‘ maximum 
number of hours of instrindion upon which grant may he 
claimed in resperd of any student in one y(‘ar is in 
Divisions I to V 100, and in Division VI 00 hours. 

The Hoanl of Kducation pres.ses for arrang(*ments being 
made, so far as jnact icabh*, to provide for a progressi\'e 
cour.st; of instruction f(»r students attending in successivci 
years. It also gives strong encouragiunent to the planning 
of eouises which bear <lirectl v upon the nee<ls of the/tiades 
and in<lustri(‘s of the district. 

IJesides tin* eveming schools and classes n^cognised by 
the Hoard of Kducation, many others exist which an* 
doing excellent work and represent volunteer work of high 
social value, i^niong these* class(*s shr>uld be m(‘ntioncd 
the T^niversity Kxt<*nsion courses, the circles of tlic 
Xational Home Heading ITjion, the work at the rniver- 
sity Settlements, clas.ses at working meiVs co-operative 
societies, classes in connexicin with Adult Schools, boys’ 
and girls’ clubs, aVnl nuinerouff other agencies ot 
cducat ional character. 
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StATISTK’S of KvK\lX(i SciIOOI.S ITNDKtt GoVKUNMKNT 

iNsrKCTiox IX Kx(;laxd axd Waij:s, 1902- 1905. 


Xli(‘ following table is based upon ilie Statisties pub- 
lished by the Hoard of Education.^ 



1902-3. 

1003-4. 

1004-5. 

1. X'uiidMT of K veiling; Schools recognisc'd 

l)y the Jioard of Kd neat ion 

•j. NutiilxT of Students who attended at 

5,f)2l 

5.579 

5,700 

;iiiy time during the year 

•[a student amending more than one. 

057,594 

090,882 

718,562 

M lionl is coiinti'd once for each school] 
:{. 'I'hc .same in grouj)s of ages. 

Age at c i^try : 

» 



lictwccn 12 nnd 15 years of age 

147.191 

155.023 

15r5,93*8 

iictweeii 15 and 21 years of age 

348,353 

359.503 

359.917 

t.)vcr 21 years of age 

1. The .same divided ac( (irding to s«*x : 

102,050 

181.750 

202,707 

Male 

403,029 

422,478 

441,432 

K<‘iiiale 

253,905 

274.404 

277.130 

,1. JM.HVS : 

Number of students who paid for 




instruction 

505,455 

545,024 

540.080 

Number who received fr<‘e instruction 

152.139 

151,258 

109,470 

viz., N timber admitted without fees 

111,730 

112,000 

127,409 

Number wlmsi* fivs were 




sub.se(ju<*nlly returned in full 

40.409 

3!M98 

42.007 

t). AjiHuint of (Iraiit paid by (lovorninent 
7. Xumberctf Stinlents in respect of whom 

J02.S5,120 

£304,9t)2 

£320,702 

llic.s<' grants were paid 

440,718 

409.680 

487.099 


These statistics sIkjw that, in the vsession 1901-5, 220!) 
per 1,(100 of the population of England and Wales attended 
evening classes whii*h wcue under insj)eeti(pi by the Itoard 
•d Mdueation. The total attejidanee was nearly three- 
'Hiart(‘rs of a million (718,502). It is true tliat in this 
tntal some students may have been counted Jwiee over. 
Jhns(' who attend more than one evening seliool are 

^■‘Minted once for (‘aeh school. But on the othev hand the 

»» 

“Statistics of l*ublic Kdiicatioii in Kn^Ii^ad aind \Valc.s, 1904 — 6.’* 
Cd. .TiOO. 
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statistics take no account of the very largo number of 
students who attended the numerous classes which arb 
carried on in the evening without recognition or aid from 
Government. Many of these classes arc of high educa- 
tional value. When, therefore, all necessary qualifications 
have been made, the statistics show that a remarkably 
large proportion of the population avail themselves of 
opportunities of instruction after tlie close of the day's 
work. . 

The number of students attending evening* classes under 
Government ins[)ection^ is increasing. Sixty thousand 
more attended in 19()4-o than in the correspondiug session 
two years before. For three generations (‘vening school 
instruction has been one of the most characteristic' feature's 
of the English educational system. In no oth(‘r country 
is greater zeal shown in the attendance at evening classes 
organised upon a purely voluntary basis. The (ulucatioiml 
facilities thus afforded are evidefitly appreciated more 
than ever by intelligent and vigorous young jx'ople, especi- 
ally in the great centres of industry and commc'rce. 

Out of every ten students attending the (»vening classes 
six w(?re men. Less than one-thinl, but mon? than a 
quarter, of the total number of students wen* years of 
age or over. The Government paid in grants about nine 
shillings per head of the? total attendance. lint thc‘se 
grants were paid upon OT'cS [)er cemt. of the aggregate 
number of students who.se attendance* was register(‘d 
during the year*. Out of every ten students who joined 
the clas.ses, three failed to complete the full attendance. 

On the teaching staff, men are in a large majority. 
the cveniiiff classes ^conducted under (iovernment inspec- 
tion in 1904-5, there were nlon? than twice as many male 
teachers as'fernale. The total nui^ber of teachers engaged 
was 26,588. Of these, 19,14*9 were mcm and 7,4-59 women- 
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* Kn( orKA(;iX(; I)kvi:loi*mj:nts. 

Much has Ikmmi ilono within the* last two or throe years, 
(‘sj)»‘f ially in London and in the niannt'acturin^ dist riots 
of tlio Midlaiuls ami the* North, to make th(‘ woik of tlie 
schools heai* inoie directly upon the industries of 
iIh' m*i<»*h])ou!'hood J Idien* have als(j Ix^eri ^•r(‘at iniprove- 

iiHMits in the <^nou[)in<^ and c;Iassiti('ation of tin* (*veninj^ 
sdionls in inaAv towns, some of the scliocds hein*^ charged 
willi tla‘ duty <»f providing siiitahle courses of p]('])aratoi y 
iiisii urt ion, from whicii lln^ studc'ut passes on first to an 
iiiterniediate evening* school and th(mc(‘ to the atlvanced 
cDUiscs at the ^rechnical Institute. Sucli improvcMl orjj^ah- 
isatimi of ev(‘nin^ scliool work in a town mak(‘s it possible, 
as well as expcMlient, to raise* to sixt(‘(*n or s(*vent(*(*n the 
a^t* of aelmission to tin* 're'edinie al Institute*, a change which 
ie!iev<‘s ils class(‘s fiom the* juvenile* en- ill-prepared stu- 
eleiils ineu(* suitably tanj^ht <*ls(*where. The educational 
usetiilne*ss of the T('edinical Institute's has also been inat- 
(‘lially (*nhance*d by an ineueasin”: teiule»ne*y towards ch)ser 
« a-(iperal ie)n b<*twt*i*n their manaf^ijij^ e ejinm ittees and the 
lof-al e*in pleiye'is of labour. This e*e»-eip(»r at ion, M’hich is 
e‘s|)(‘e ially neit ieeable* in the* engineering* traeles, is iin out- 
'oiiie e)f the* inarkeel ine*rease* of perse)nal interest taken by 
many e'lupleiye'is in the* te'e*hnie*al eelucalie)n e)f their appren- 
n«es. Ne)]’ is this e‘ei-e)pe*ration e*e)nfineel te> the e*ne‘e)urap'- 
•nenl of evening te*e*hnical e lasses. With bie*reasin^ fre- 
qui'acy einple»ye*r8 se) arranjj[’e* the e*e>nelitie)ns eif einpleiyment 
•mto e'liable se)me e»f their apprentice's to attend day-classes 
'll technical institute at e*onvt‘nient times in e-ae*!! we*ek. 

I Ills ehange in the attitude of employers te)wardvS the tech- 

iN’Ijiils urn pivtMi in C. iL Cre*;ij5(?y*s “ Te*clini(’al Education in 
ScJiools ” (Leinelon : Sdniienschcin, 1005); eimi in LI. S. Lloyd's 
'•VKinl of Eiluceition Kelucatiunal Pauuddot, No. 2, 1905). 

I 
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nit*al eduratioii of tlioir appronfices, oombinod with a 
fjfrowinp appre(*iatioii of tljo valuo of oihuniiioiial oppor- 
tunities on the part of tlie yoiin^ men eoneorned, is ^iviiijr 
a strongly marked tecdinical (diaracter to the work of the 
evening classes in many districts. Ihii, tliough tliis is the 
prevailing tendency, there is also a movement of opinion 
amongst workimui in favour of classes of a iion-ut ilitarian 
character, in the belief that, in the training of* citizens, 
opportunities for general c ulture are nee^l^'d as well as 
facilities for technical education. This j)oint of vi(‘w has 
been (dfcctively rej)resdit(*d ])y llie leaders of the Workcns' 
?Mfticational Association, and the Hoard of Kducfition have 
recognised many couiNcvs of systematic class work in 
Litcuature, History, Art and Natural Science*, in rc^sponso 
to applications nuule through tiu* local Higher Kducatinii 
Committee's. These classes are frecpiently recognised in 

connection with courses of Fniversitv Kxtension h‘ctui(*s, 

• • 

and as a help towards thidr organisation the (iihhri.st 
Truste(*s are pn'pared to make* special grants in aid. 

Kneouraging in themselves, these d(*velopments derive 
a greater importance fi'oni tin* fact that they an* part nf 
a widespread movement in public opinion. Tin* nation is 
beginning to concern itself seriously with the social hear- 
ings and economic? etfects of its scliool syst(*m. It is 
already clear that any etyf*ctive reform of tlie evening 
cla^ises will dejKMid upon changes being riiade in other 
grad<*s of edmation and in tin* conditions of employment 
of young persons. The fuinlann*ntal ne(‘d is for an im- 
provement in tin? (‘lenient ary .schools. Tln^ huge classes 
should bc^ reduced in size# Kvery class should be in Hit- 
charge of a full^V c|nalifipd teacher. The leaving ago 
should bt* raised. Tln*r(? should be more phy.sieal training* 
The curriculum should include Tnuch more active and enn- 
structive work, and Ik* simplified in other directions. It^ 
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ilio standards thorn slioiild bo ^leator variety of 

clmises, aecordiiifr to tlie aptitudes of the pupils and their 
piosjK'ctive needs, lioyond the olenientary seliool but in 
w(‘ll-])brnned continuation of its work, we need a g;reatly 
jiicK'ased nuinber of secojulary craft schools both for boys 
aiul III these seliools the course of training should 

]>o practical witliout l)einji: narrowly utilitarian. The 
.secondary craft scdiools, not less tlian tlie secondary Schools 
of aiiollier iype, should trabi their ])upils in scientific 
inellied of observat io]i and r(‘asonin^, and by liuniane and 
cultivating studies indu(*(‘ a libera-! outlook upon life. 

These chanjj^es can only la* bnnij^ht alaiut by sbiw d(‘^H'c?i 
l)ul llieir etVect will lx* to stren^th(*n the fast owin^ sense 
of the value of w(‘ll dii<'et(*d <‘du(‘ation, to eneouraj^e parents 
to make increas(‘d sacrilic(‘s for tlM*ir childn‘n\s welfare aiul 
to furnish the <*V(*ninjj!; class(*s in technical and other sub- 
jects with lai||f(»r numbers of well-pi(*pai(*d students. In 
th(* nu*antiiue, for what has be(»n aciMunplished in the 
l)etl(*r orjj^anisat ion of the i‘Venino: schools within the short 
space of the last thret* years, the nation has i(*ason to be 
l^oateful to tin* Te(*hnoh»{^i* al Hiam h of the Hoard <)f Edu- 
cation and to many members and administrative ollicers of 
(he local <‘ducafion authorities. Not the least important 
i(‘snlt of their labours is the clear perec*ptiou of the fact 
that tin* r(*form of elementary education must now be un- 
diutaken upon u comprehensive plan. 

l)ii*Ki( ri/HKs. 

I he most pressing difficult i<*s with which the orfifanisers 
<d <‘V(‘nin^ continuation siduxds in England have at present 
In coiitmid are four in number. Th(‘ fMst is the need for 
<loser linkaf^e between the elementary day school and the 
nnntiiiuation class wliich outfit to follow it. The* second 
Js th(* educational apathy of most country districts. The 
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tliird is the question of teaeluMs. The fourih arises from 
the lonp liours of employment wliich leave too nai'row a 
mar«:in of strength or leisnn* for tlie further edueatiou 
in the ease of j^reat numbers of youn^ people. 

(1) In the ^reat majority of eases, hoys and pirls aia 
under no educational supervision during the critical years 
of adoles(‘ence which follow the close of their (dementarv 
day s(*hoo] course*. This piohlem, the* “continuation school ’ 
prohh'in in the primary sense of the teuin, In^s not yet been 
seriously jifiappled with in this <*ountry. Its exist(*nce is 
the most formidal)le ol^tacle to the succtvss of tin* work of 
fhtTse who are* eiit^a^e'el in the en^anisaiion eft e*ve*nln^^ 
schools. The e)fUcial .statist ie*s show that, in spite* of all 
that has been done durinji: the* last fe*w ye‘ais to im're*as(‘ the 
usefulness e)f the ce)ntinuatie)n schools, the‘re* is rease)n for 
dis([uietude as re'^ards the propeirtiem of [)upils who, on 
leaviiif' the elay schex)!, [)ass b(*yein(nht^ ieae*h of e*<lue‘at ional 
influence. The maje)rity e)f e‘hilelrt*n still h^ave* the Kn<J!:lisli 
eh*nientary elay se*hools sheirtly afte*r their (hirte'enth birth- 
day. Yet in spite? of the ine-remse in the* population, the 
number of eveninj^ schoed students uneler lo years of 
was harelly any larger in the sessie)n IbO l --j than in that 
of 190*)-4. The teital for the earlier e)f the twe) s(*ssions was 
that for the later, loo, 948. This trillinj^ increase 
of 415 she)ws that the^ h)cal authejiities had neit sue?e*eeHl(Ml, 
down to the date at whie h the statistics weie e*alculate'd, 
in denng much te) stop the waste*ful leakage* which take's 
place at the e']e)se? e)t the day se*he)ol e*e)urse?. I ■ nfortunately 
the statistie?s of the Hoard of Kducatie)n fail at present 
to furbish us with the dejailed information necessary to 
an ae.'curate know}e*el^e of the precise^ position of affairs as 
regards the attendance of the younger pupils at evening 
sediools. The tables, instead of showing the ago of the 
pupils year by year, group them under three terms of years, 
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y\y ^ \2 I'"), -21, aiul over 21. Mui what we especially 

^vaiii te know is tlie innulH^r of pupils in attendance at the 
(‘V(Miin}^ schools wlio are hetween 1-1-14, 14-15, 15-16, 
and 16-17 years of a{^-e, and (o he aide to note the iiun'ease 
under (*ach of tln^se IkukIs from y(‘ar to year. The statis- 
iics, liow(‘ver, as at ])n\sent puhlished, do not enable us to 
,1(, iliis. 4'he first lieadin<^ indeed (12 — 15) is fairly satis- 
fjicteiy lor tlie puipose, thouji^h even here ^rcuiter d^dail is 
d(‘.<irnhl<*. Met the secoml lieadin^^ (15 21 years of age) 

dn(‘S md |)(‘rinil us toasctutain whc‘1 her tln‘ evening schools 
are iidnining or increasing their^ hold upon the young 
j)i‘(i|)le during the critical years 15 -17. Y<*1 even as they 

stand, the ligures are discouraging. 4'he numbtu’ of pupils 
])etwt‘en 15 and 21 years of ag(* in atttonlanct' at evening 
s(1hm)Is was almost as largt* in the session of l!)()-)--4 as in 
the s(‘ssiou (tlu‘ last for which statistics ar(' available) of 
11)01-5. In the first the tcdal was -i5l),5t)->: in tlu' se(*ond, 
•)o0,017. Thus ev(*n if the whole <d’ this insignificant in- 
(r(‘ns(‘ (41 I) W(‘re confined to the innuber of pupils between 
h”) and 17 years of age, the r(»sult would be unsatisfactory 
wliiai it is renu‘mbere<l that th(M‘vening schools have so far 
tfMicli(*d only a small prcjpoition of the young people of 
tli()s(» ages and when the growth of population is also taken 
into accoujit. Hut then' is nothing to show that the in- 
noase, such as it is, is an increase of piipils bi'tween 15 and 
IT y(*ars of age. Tin* larger tidal may be due to an 
incrcaseil (*nrollment of [)upils betwc'en 17 and 21. That 
this is lik(*ly to b(* the casi' is shown by tin' fact that the 
I't'nlly material incrcnise in tlu' numbi'i* of stiuh'iits attend- 
iiig eveiiiiijr classes in l!)()l“5 as compaied with that' of the 
pt<‘vious session is under the' head of students of 21 years 
ov('r. Of these', 20,1)51 more were n'gish'reil in lt)04-5 
lltan in the previous yeai. This [)oints to the <*onclusion 
Unit the evening (‘lasses are being increasingly recruited 
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by older stucloiits, and that the strietly continuativo side 
of the work of the evening sidiools is far from beinj^ as 
strong as the social needs of tlie community lecpiire. At 
Widnes, liowever, out of every five boys h'avin^ the public 
elementary schools, about four at once join the (‘veniutf 
classes. And in several other towns in Lancasliire and 
Yorkshire there has i(*cently becm A remarkable •improve- 
ment in this respect. 

It is impossible to say with precision liow.lar^e a pn)- 
portion of that part oi the ])opulation wliicdi is betw(‘en 
J‘2^and IT years of a^re in Kn<^dand a*nd Wales 

at the Census of 1901) is under educational care. Katlua* 
more than one-sixth (about r)})‘.jdl0()) w(*re on the registers 
of public elementary sclu)ols. Another 200,000 may bo 
estimated as the numluu- at public and private secondary 
schools. Another 2-{0,000 may be tak(*n as the number at 
evening schools. If the graml total is placed as high as 
1,000,000, twice as many others are under no educational 
care. In other words, so far as it is possible to estimate 
the figures, out of every thn'C boys and girls Ixdween V2 
and IT years of age in Kng'land ami AVales, two are attend- 
ing neither day school nor evening class. 

Much is now being done in several [)lac«‘s tocuicourage the 
pupils on leaving the elementary day schools to pass on to 
a sccoiidarv school or to an eveming class. The rapid in- 
crease in the, number of .state-aid(*d secondarv schooh 
shows a growing desire (ui the part of j)arents to secure for 
their children a prolongation of the jauiod of s(diool lifn. 
Hut tin* ^^ficial statistics mt tin? attendance at si*condary 
schools in Jinglan'd are stijl, cvem as resperds the schools 
undpr (jlpvernment insp(;ction, insulfi(dent in point of 
details of age, ami only one letufn of the number of pupilf^ 
in attendance at all kinds of secondary schools, public and 
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j)rivai<‘, has yet been publisluMl.^ But (here are reasons 
ih inking that the habit of sending eliildren to 
siMoiidaiy schools after a preparatory or elementary school 
coiusc* is spreading in Knglainl, though it has not yet 
InronK' s(» coniinon amongst us as it is in the United 
Sillies, 'riie secondary day schools, liowevc*!*, an? unlikely 
inr niaiiy years to coiiu' to rec(‘ive more than a small pro- 
pnilion'et the children who h^ave tin? (dom(*nt:iry day 
scliools. Nor would (he }>r(‘S(‘nt typesMjf secondaiy school 
cuniculum be the best fitted for the great majority of the 
hoys who must begin to <‘arn their living at an early ago 
ill some* •industrial calling. But it is encouraging to /ijyd 
tliai in many towns gr(*at (dforts are Ixdng niadi* to secure 
till* altcndaiKT of th(‘se boys at suitabh* livening classes. 
At Itochdah*, half the boys undei- 17 who have already hdt 
the day school an? in attiuidance at (»V(*ning schools. At 
lliilit'ax about oS pi'r cent, of tln^ childnui who leave the 
piihlic clmnentary scliools join the evening continuation 
schools within a year oi‘ two of lhi‘ir ceasing to attend the 
(lay scho(d. In both cases, this satisfactory result has 
Inrii secured by the wisi* grading of courses of instruction; 
hy /cal on tlu* part of the teachers in the day and eviming 
schools: by the* pains tak(?n by thi^ Borough Mducation 
(aminiit (t‘c and its administrative officers to bring home 
to all pupils on thm’r leaving the day school the im[)ort- 
Jnic(* of passing on to the evmiing school without a long 
hi(‘ak in their studies; and by unity of jiurpose in the use 
at the (educational resources of (he town.* The provision 
of an exc(dlent system of schools and class(*s is not in itself 
<‘M()iigh to secure a high rate of attmidanci* at tin* evening 
‘‘lasses on the part of young p(‘ople wlnuhave just completed 
their day .sclnud course. Kvery boy and girl who leave's the 

w • 

1- 'I’lial issued bv the Kdiication Department in 1S!)8 (Cd. 8G34). Tlie 
fiKHies refer to 18U7. 
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olonientary <lay si'liool must be apprnacOied ijidividiially and 
iir^ed fa attend the evonin<? school. This is illusiiated by 
ilie ease of the (hty of Hatli. In tliat city the eleim*ntarv 
and secondary scliools ami the evening classes liave 
skilfully planiuMl by the Kducaticni Committee. Since t!i(‘ 
Director of Studies (Mr. (halfrey Day) started the pres(‘nt 
organisation seventeen years a<^o, a remarkable advance 
has been made in the (ulm ational provision of tlie town. 
But of the 14S boys Avho left the elementary s(*hooIs in tin* 
school year endincf July lIXHi, not more than per c(‘nl. 
joined the City seeondavy s(*hool or the <*venin^ schools, 
tlujp^h the eorresj)ondinjx percentage (^{2) of ^drls was 
more satisfa<‘torv than is usually tlu^ casc^ 

( 2 ) Ditfieulti(‘s of a sjMM-ial kind aiise in tin* orj^anisat ion 
of continuation schools in count ly districts. The fanners 
as a class <lisHke the iiKHlcun developments of education 
Their objectir)n is based on three frmunds. First, that what 
is (U*dinai ily taught in elenumtary schools has lit I le bearin^^ 
on the practical duties of life in tin" ccnintry, and that 
boys fret from it very little that helps to make tlnun shrewd 
and industrious lalM)urers. Secondly, that the (‘dmaition 
is driviiifr the people into the towjis and fri'*i*‘K tluun a 
false idea of their abilities and place* in the* world. 
Thirdly, that the law of compulsory school attendance 
interferes with the sup])ly of boy labour in afr»*ieul1 un*. 
In lespect of the last-naimMi point there is a conflict 
betw(‘(*n what tin* farmers belit‘V(‘ to be th(*ir <*conoiiiic 
intfuest and the claim of the labourinf^ population for 
f»()od edu(*ational opportunities for their children. The 
movement of the population to the towns is due to 
economic and psycholofrical caus(\s of far udder lanfT*' 
than the influence of llu^ villaj^e s(*hool. But with 
rcf^ard t(» ttie first of the thre<* < rkicisms miin(*d above, it 
would be f^enerally admitted tliat until nujently tlie course 
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rif sindy, and still nioro thn spirit of the toa^diiiif^, in the 
inajoi ity of villa^^o s<*hools has failed to grip the prae- 
liciil iateiest of most of tlu‘ older boys eommitted to its care. 
AViiliin Ihc last five* years, however, the local education 
jiudiaiitics in many of the country districts, guided and 
(.iicoiiiag(Ml by the Hoard of hldiication, have addressed 
ilKMiisclves to th(‘ task of training villagt* tcsichers to base a 
t‘(Hisi(l(^able part of their instruction upon j)iactival work 
iuhI the intelligent study oi‘ nature.' A change of this 
kijid, liowev(U‘, is iKMcssarily slow in producing its results, 
mid then* arc* still many schocijs which have* not l)t.*en 
tmiclied*hy its intliicuicc*. 

Aiiolh(‘r cause of the* difficulty in the country districts 
is lhal of expc'iisc*. 'rhe* rati\s ])n‘s.s with s(*vc*rity upon a 
tmtn of industry which has b(‘c*n haiclly hit by the im- 
poitation of food stuffs from abroad, ^rhus the poverty of 
same of the* neighbouihoods, coinbincMl with the hostility 
fell hy many farnn'is towards education, rc'sults in a pro- 
vision of education s<» iiiadc*(|uatc» to the real ne(‘ds of the 
pco]de as to leave* them, if not in apathy towards educa- 
tional matters, at least in a state* of inetiffe‘re*nce*. I am 
iii(*line*d to think, howe*vcr, that the work of the* rural 
«'l(*iue*ntary schools in hlngland has be*c»n a good deal mis- 
tindcrslood and unele*rvalue*el. It is just t(» e*iitie*ise some 
parts of their more* edd-fashioneel curriculum, but the* 
rmnit]y-si<le owc's a great de*bt of gratitude to the devotion 
ni the*g(K)el village teachers, and to the* parsons and others 
"lio have* inte*rcsted t he'insed ves in the woA of the* sediools. 
l)iflere*nt parts of England vary so greatly in so(*ial e*on- 
dilion and in attitude* of mind, that it would he'dillicult 
h)r anyone to gen(*ralise on this subje*ttt. My own experi- 

1 . Tlu‘ nicninrainliini, pn-pnivd l»y Mr. T. S. l)yinoml., H.M,!., for 

(.‘oiinty (’oiiru'il of Durham, on “ Heinil Kducation in South and 
''vst Durham ; it.s siiilahility to niral iu'r<ls ” (Durham : G. Jlailos. l‘.H)7) 
‘■‘»n(aiii.s many practical su^ge'.stions for the* curriculum of rural schools. 
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eno(‘ is limited to throe aj^ricultiiral counties. In two of 
these I found distinct evidence that during the last twentv 
years the schools have increased the intelligence of Ww 
agricultural population and liave made the young(‘r 
generation more adaptive to the varied tasks of rural lifo 
as it is carried on under modern conditions. But even 
among those most favourable to education, there is a wide- 
spread feeling that the rural schools might do more in 
cultivate an intellig(*nt interest in country Dursuits. It 
is thought by some that the present course of education 
is apt to stimulate the p’-evailing tiuidem y to resllessnc.ss 
(tin.*/ probably cannot be helptul), and that lAany ot 
the children rectdvt' a good d(uil of b*M)kish instruclioii 
which they are not able to take in or profit by. 

Th us the most urgent need in rural education is not tlie 
organisation of continuation schools (useful as these* an*) 
but the improvement of the (dementary schools. Such an 
improvemejit, luiwever, would lx* a very costly l)usijie.ss. 
What is wanted is an all-round improv(»ment in tin* pros- 
pects of the village teacher, so as to attract some of tlic 
most capable men and women into rural work. It is also 
desirable that more of the training c(dh»ges should have 
departments devoted to the special ])reparation of teachers 
w’ho desire to learn how to mak(* the fullest educational 
use of tin? material that will lie to their hand in any 
country district, ddie country tcach(*r ought to be oin* of 
the lca<lers in all the soeial and economie activities of liis 
village. Hut the eauses which impede any rapid eluiiigt* in 
this matter are d(*ep-seated in Knglish history. There is no 
reason, riowev<*r, for diseouvagement in the outlook. As 
the eountry sehool^r become more practieal, they will 
more valued. A younger generation will grow up which 
will realise* tiie impoitanei* of edueution and ils direct b(‘ai- 
ing on se>cial w(*ltare and ecr»noinic prosperity. And there 
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;,n‘ sniiK* si^iis of ii liappy ohange in ilie old relaiionsliip 
bctwtrii ili(‘ village^ eloigyiiian and llio village teaclier. In 
former days, for reasons wliieh were part of the weft of 
Kiiglisli social life, ili(‘ relatioiislnp was often Iik(» that 
])ol\N(M ji the parson an<l the parish eleik. JUit some of tin? 
lu'sl In'|)es loi- tin* social welfan* of tlie Knglisli country dis- 
tii( ts il(‘i)eiid upon then^ springing U|) Ixdwcen the parson 
;iiiil the tcaclicr a s[)i!ii of coniradcsliip in puhlih service. 

Ill the improvennuit in tlie rural schools it would be a 
ora VI* mistake to give* the course* of stinly too utilitarian a 
cast. 'I’In* (‘ss(‘utial thing is to develop tin* intidligc'uce of 
tli(‘ childrcui, to stimulate th(*ir imagination, to wideii'-tiieir 
out look, to giv(' tln*m a smentitic and jiractical inten*st in 
th(* world around th(*m, to train th(*ir sense of its beauty, 
ti) give them a clear notion of tin* laws of liealtl), and 
gicatcr skill in ln)US(*hold manag(‘nn*nt ajid liandicraft, to 
iiispin* tln*m with ly strong s(*ns(* of (*ivic and national 
r(‘.s|)oiisibiIity and to train them in tin* spirit of co- 
opi'iation for common I'lnls. A keen perception of the 
iclalion bclw('<*n cause* and effect; be*tter physical d(*velop- 
iiieiit : rsjnit dv rorjts; tin* habit of eadlective actiem; and a 
sense of citizenship and of national duty are the things 
wliieh the schools should <‘n(h‘avour to cultivate.^ 

in many agricultural parts <if Kngland, the (*ducaiie)nal 
ini|)rovcnn*nts which are really nceeh*d in tin* int(‘rests of 
the ehiblr(*n cannot be alTordcd (cxci‘pt in part) unless the 
liov(‘riimcnt ])ays out of the national ^ rc'venue a much 
ljirg<*r projMirtion of tin* exist than is at present the case. 

I cannot share* the opinion of those* who ele'sire to curtail 
the period of <lay se’hool training For countiy childien. 
Admitting to the* full the di^Kcultie*^t eif the* present situa- 

t- A detailed discussion of methods for the impro'U'ment. of rural 
‘■'lia at i»iu in Kn^hind will Ao found in the “ Iteport on Secondary and 
hiulier Ivlucation in Esse.v,” ISJKi (County Oflices, Chelmsford), pp. G8 
■■‘nd 7.j. 
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tion, T would submit that we cm^lit to aim at keeping all 
the ehildren in the eountrv at a school with a suitable 
cun iculum until they are 14 j'cars of age. That during 
part of this time ex(*niption from schoed attendance should 
be ])erinitted during certain periods of the year, on con- 
dition that tor twice as long a period attendance is sub- 
sequently made at the continuation school is a plan 
regarded-' with favour by many ptMsons with long exper- 
ience of country life. 

The Hoard of Education have recently issiu'd an excc*]- 
lent memorandum on c(Kirs(»s of work in rural (‘veiling 
sclu.vrfs. It is to be f(‘ared, liowevei*, that many of tli(‘ 
suggestions will for th(‘ present remain on jiaper. It is 
the rise of a new spirit in the country districts that is most 
to lu* hoped for. If tliat n(‘w spirit comes, tin' interest of 
the country p(‘ople will guide th(‘m along the new road in 
education. In the m(‘antiiiie it is .satisfactory to note how 
much is being done by many of the bounty Education 
Authorities, aid(Ml by many public spirited local residents, 
to improve rural education. An account of what is being 
done in s(weral agricultural counties will b(^ found on 

pp. 

(•)) The third great dilliculty in the organization of even- 
ing class(‘s in town and country alike arises from tln^ failure 
on the part of great numbers (it is to be f('ari‘d tin? 
majorityj of employers to recognise their nvsponsibility 
towards tin* further education of the young p(*rsons in 
their employimmt. To this general failure of the s(*nse of 
educational re.sponsibility there have always been numerous 
and bright exceptions, and it- would be unfair harshly to 
criticise the past in the light of the* changed ideas of the 
present. AVithin the last few years, moreover, there has 
b(jen an encouraging increase in th^ number of employ(*rH 
wlio take pains to further the education of their younger 
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^voik[)c<jpl<- An accnnnt (necossinily inuxnfVci) of what 
is forward in tliis mutter will be found in 

(’hapl<**‘ Vllf- Ibit tin* (‘Iforts of tin* s»-ood employers must 
not |ea<l us to overlook the failure of the bad ones. I hav<‘ 
iiivsell been led to tlu* conclusion, which I submit to tlie 
(onsideialion of tin* readcM*, tliat the niosi eifective way 
of dcalinj^' with ilie difliculty will he to throw upon all 
(‘iii|)l‘»yers by staiuie th(‘ duly of ^‘lanlinj^, to those of 
llnir ((‘nipb)yers) male an‘d femah‘ workp(*ople who arc* 
under IS years of a^(‘ th(‘ lux'essary tinu‘ tor altendance at 
coni iiiual ion cl.ass(‘s at hours |)io au ih(‘d by tin* by(*-laws of 
ihe local (‘ducalion authority. In addition to this, ]>M.wer 
should b(‘ “'ivcuj to Ihe local (‘ducalion authoiity to make 
att(‘ndauc(‘ at c(»nt inual ion vschocds, at hours not inccuii- 
patihlo with the physical wtdl-bein^ of tin* pupils, compul- 
sory for youn}«; people up to 17 or IS years of age. The 
(MiforceiiKUit of such a law would re([uire discietion, but it 
is not open lo the critic to cont(*nd that it is an imprac- 
ti(ud)le proposal or imaunpatible with tin* industrial and 
eoinmereial inter(‘sls of a nation. A law, to tin* precise 
(‘[feet of that suggest (*d above*, has been in force 
in (jlermany for sev(*ral yi'ars, and has pi*oduc(*d results 
so exc(*ll(»nt that tin* system met*ts with general 
appioval.^ The same principle of imposing responsibility 
on the employe*!* is the* key note of the* ne‘w Aj)prentiee\ship 
of Ihe* (’anion of Zurich, elale'd November 21 , 1905. 

(1) I'he fourth group of difliculties which impedes the 
hcj|(‘r organisation of (’out inual ion Schools in England 
and Wales is connected with the t(*achers. Ao 
one* wln» lias stu(lie*d the woyk of sue*h vschools e'aii forget 
Ok* im|)r(\ssion made upon his mind by the devotion, 
^vnipathy and educational skill of very many of the 
hacheis who work in* them. In England we have not 

1. See Chapter XVJII. 
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yet realised to the full the debt whitdi Ihe nation owes to 
its teachers. But the conditions under which many of 
the eveninf** school teacdiers have now to do their work aie 
incompatible with true efficiency. They often <^o to their 
duties wearied and jaded by lon^ hours in the day scdiool, 
work in whicdi is exhausfin*:: to a decree unknown to those 
who have not undertaken it. Yet the continuation sehonl 
especially needs fresh ways of teaching and a dejmrtine 
from tin* loutijce of the day sc'hc»oi. The puj)jls i:rc» oldrr 
and need a course of instruction different in subject-matter 
and in treatment from that which is suitable for youn^n r 
chiii-en. Tiiere is net way out cd the diflicailt icis which 
at present c*onfrc»nt us, except a larj^er stalling of 
the day schools and a provision that no one coii^a^ed in 
c’ontinuation school work shall tcnicii in thc^ mo]'nin^^ 
afternoon and (‘veninf^f of the* same clay. In the 
c'ontinualion schools, it is true, a lar<re and imoeasiii^^ 
number of the ieac-hers will be persons not cuioa^ecl in 
ordinary day scijool work. But for the* continuation sdiool 
in the strictest sejise of the word no one* c*an compaie in 
fitnc'ss with the* day sciiool tc'aciier. We need to keep tin* 
day sc hool and the continuation scliool in closc*st redation- 
ship tlirouirli personal tic\s, but to secure in the latter a 
stimulatiiijrif chaiij^e in the courses of study and in the* 
^^eneral outlook of the? work. If thc» continuation sc’hool 
is to become a ffieat powcu* in national caluc-ation wc* must 
irnpre^ve the conditions of day sc-liool employment. It is 
true that there* ;s at present a .scaicity of teac lic*is and 
thc*reforc* the* proposal hen* made is not one whic-h can 
immediately be* realised. But can wc* escape the con- 
c'lusion tlia^ if national ecluc-ation is to play f*'^**' 
part in our national' life* we must be? prepared tc» inc rcuisc* 
materially the financ-ial pros|H*c-ts of the- teacheis, and 
espcM'ially of the mc*n tc*ac‘her8, wln)m wc* d(‘sin* to attract 
into its service!*^ 
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Tho lejH'lx'r's work in flM‘ clay soliool and in the evening 
’{^cliool should be viewed as a whole. In framing the (gon- 
dii ions of his appointment this double duty (where it 
exists), should he taken into ac^eount. A teacher’s duties 
ill tlic day-school should he so arrangcul as to cnahle him 
to come to the work of the continuation scliool with the 
fresh ness of mind and the previous ])reparation whicdi it 
n>(|iiiies. 

, The Kdueation Act of lJ)02 has prevent(‘d some of the 
Local Kducation Authorities from taking this synthetic 
vi(‘w of (lav and continuation s.*hool-work. llv the Act 
(‘Veiling schools (iiududing <‘ven the most edementary »orm 
ot th(‘m) an; countc'd as forming part of higher education. 
Ill tin' work of tin' Local Kducation Authorities it is gener- 
ally found necc'ssaiy to have separat(‘ committee's for 
ehainmtary and for liiglier edmaition. One ('ffect ot this 
is that tin' piohh'in .of the day and continuation schools 
(hies not always receive synojdie attention. A further 
icsult is that inoK* I bought is now Ix'ing given to the 
ti'chnical type of evi'iiing classes than to the continuation 
school ])n>p<'r. 

The h'ligth at which the ditficulties of the continuation 
mIiooI in Kngland have been discuss(‘d in this chapter 
will not, I hope, have led any reaih'r to regard the 
liitun* of those schools with s<'rious discouragement. On 
tlic contrary, at no (‘arlier tinu' in the liistorv of h'nglish 
(‘(Incation has I In* importance of this jmrt of the educa- 
tional problem inijm'ssed itself more generally on the 
thoughts of all who arc^ stiidying the sul)j('(‘t.* The fact 
tliat we realise the difficulties of i1..is in itself a ground 
1*0’ hope. And when we (‘aat a glance over the rising 
iin[)ortance and efficinu'y of the continuation school in 
(‘Very part of Western Kurope, we know that it is not over- 
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saii^iiiiio 'to oxpeot the advent of new life to (lie eontiniiu- 
tion s(*lio()l in Kn<i:land also. Tartly tlirou^li our 
^raphieal ])osition, j)artly tliroufjfli a (*onservati ve attitude 
of mind, we in Kn^^land (I am speaking of public opinion 
as a whole, and not of individuals) are a little slow to 
feel the impulse of a new educational need. Jlut wIkmi 
we see a strong educational movement spreadinjj^ tlirovi^di 
Germany, Fiaiu*e and Dcmmark, we may be faiily certain 
that in due time the same soft of weather wjll r('a< h our 
shores. 

The danjfer, however, Jn the prestmt movtunent for tlu^ 
extu^ision of continuation scdunds in Germany is tno over- 
emphasis of technicuil training. Xot tliat teclinical train- 
ing is to be deprecated, but no (‘onrs(^ of further (ulucation 
feu* young people will be adeejuate eitlnu* to th(‘ economic 
or to the spiritual needs of the nation, unl(\ss it is at one 
and the .same time practical and humane. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Evening Schools in London.' 

(jkowth of thk Kvkm.\(; Scnooi-s. 

TuK Scliool inovcMiient, as wo know it, took form 

in I.oiHlon hi IS(S2. Xif^hi s(‘hools liad existed before 
1S70. Tl)ey were very few and very rudimentary. Tlie 
lii^di ideals of the AVorkinj^ Meif's (‘olle^e had inspired 
fpw imitators. The mass <»f th(‘ population was not eTeii 
]Kutially educated, (iiaiits were' <^iv(‘U only for r(*adinji:, 
writing and aritlimetic. In 1872 the School JJoard started 
.s(>ni(‘ classes for scholars under <*i^hteen. [Th(‘ code of 
l.STl (l(*finc<l the maximum a^e of scholars in Day and 
Kveninj^^ Schools as (‘i<^ht(‘en. ] Hut in 1875 these M’ere 
iiliaiidoned. Some successful science* and art classes had 
;ils() ])(‘cn start(‘d at the instance of the Science 
:iiii Alt Dejiartmeni, and continued after 1875 as self- 
siinpni tin^ class(*s; but no serious attempt to organise 
(‘V(‘iiiii<i: edm’ation was really jiossible until the work of 
the Day Schools bewail to be felt in a didiiiite d(*mand for 
<'ont inuat ion schools. 

In 1882 the School Hoard once more reeopnised its 
icxiiKinsibi lity, and enrolled some !),()()() s«*holars iu its 
hv<‘nin«r (Continuation Schools. In 18.'}2 the Youths* 
llnistian Institute, which Air. (iuintin founded 

1. 1 liion^^luMit thi.s iluiptiM- I speak .^trietly of the Administrative 
'riie population in liSOl tvas 4, ‘228, 317 ; in .1901 it was 
(Jreater laiiidon inereji.^sed in the, same ten years from 
to (),rj«l,372. Few of tlie scholars in the ordinary Continuation 
^'linols Iiv4* in the outer zone. A eon.‘<iderabIe numher of tlio scholars in 
n‘<* I’olytcclinii'.s and Commen^ial and Seieiiee and .Art Cedtres w’ork in 
Cntiiil lj(»ndon, hut. live in the outer zone. Not seldom they attend 
tlu‘ . lasses on their way home from work. 
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in tlie Seven Dials, ousted lV|)])er\s (iliost from the old 
Polyteclinir, and settled in its plaee. Tliere are now up- 
wards of rJ0,000 seliolars on tlie rolls of our Kveniuij; 
Continuation Schools, and 40,000 on tlie rolls of the Poly- 
technics and Schools of Art, besides the students at Kin;^^'s 
Collefje and University ('ollej^e.. 

Between 1882 and 1800 the work of tlu' Kvenin*^ (\)]i- 
tinuatioh Schools^ was still virtually restrieted to the 
three ICs, and the numbers rdse but slowly to, 18,(100. In 
1800 the Kducation Code Act and the new ('ode abolished 
the restriction; the numWrs rose at once to '»1,000, and in 
180? reached o7,000. In 1808 fees were abolished, 'and the 
numbers sprani** up to 100.000, and advanced in the next 
two years to 12o,000 and 140,000. Since thmi they have 
slightly tluetuated with the wavering policy of the Di'pait- 
ment and of the Board and ( ouncil. In lOOo-O the* roll was 
1-30,004. This year (1007) tluu’e is a drop r»f about 20,000 in 
the roll. But tlu' efficiemw <)f the work as t(‘stcd by the 
‘^student hours'' worked, has incr(‘as(*d st(‘adily, as the 
material has improved, ami a tradition has gradually 
grown up.- 


Tyi'Ks of Kvkmn(; S( noons. 

Our Kvening Schools have grown up with little premedi- 
tation or <lesign, very much as tlu^ resources of a district 
or thi? genius of an individual has decide^l. But they tend to 

1. As a matter oi oonvenif-nco I .shall try to koop tliis name for th« 
Continuation Schools proper, who.'^o (.iirriciiliim is intended to be 
continuous with that of tho Elementary Day School.s ; and to use the 
name Evenin^ School in tlu; wider .sen.se, for all forms of evening 
iristructior/. 

*2. The li^'uw's are in each case •hose of the students enrolled. 'I'he 
effective attendance is v<*ry vfiriously calculated. Perhaps 00 per cent, 
would fairly rcfiresent the niimher who work .steadily throuj^h the 
.‘jes.’^ion. P'or^the (’ontinuaf ion Schciol.s and (commercial and Scieme 
and Aft Centres the last detailed fi>(ure^ are those for 1902-t3. 'Ih*' 

tij'ures for the subsequent years cannot he .supplied “ as they have not 
yet been submitted to the (Committee of the (council.’* 
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fjvc lilirly distinct iyjH's. First, the ordinary Continuation 
Srliocl, collc<dinj^ the old s(*liolars from two or throe noi^li- 
boui J)ay Schools, statTod as far as possible with teacliors 
fi(;m those schools, and mainly r*oncerned to keep these 
scholars ti)^ether and to prevent their losing what they 
li;iv(‘ learnt. Sc'cond, the Higher Grad(* (Continuation 
School* ol‘t(*n deveh»pin^ into the (hunnuM'cial Scdiool, whose 
s( holars *coine as a rule from ladter homes, c*n joyM)etter 
(diHlilions of work, have passed the seventh or ex-seventh 
slaiidaid, and (muiu' to the evenin*^ school with a d(*fini1e 
()l)j(‘ct. Third, tlu* Polytechnics aiyl Schools of Art, wheix* 
;c appn^^itice or “impi-ov<‘r" is turned into the skiPejl 
w(Mkinau, and the workman finds tlici means of wi4l(Miin«^ 
11(1 coinpictinfj his skill and knowled^t^ Fourth, the 
toniniercial School, souudiines held in tlu' Polytechnic 
liuildin^r'^, usually iti tlie Imildin^s of an FJenientary 
School, wli(*re th(‘ <*l(‘rk fi?ids instruction in lan^^ua^^es or 
roinmcrcial (feo^raphy or tlic Machineiy of Business. 
Fiilli. tli(‘ 4list inct iv(dy Cnivtu-sity work, lai»^c*ly concevn- 
trah'd in such colh'^^^cs as Kin^^'s Collej^^i‘, the Birkh(M.*k, 
and tin* London Scho(d of Kconomics, hut also widely 
scathncMl through the lhdyt(M*linics and othei- s{*hools. 

It is int(*restin^ to notice* that tin' old type of (*vi‘nin^ 
schned wheie a<lults found instruction in the elements of 
luadinjr, Writing- and Aritlnmdic, has |>iactically dis- 
a|>i)(*jircd, thouj^h scdiolars of forty ami upwards are still not 
iai(‘. • 

tln^ fiv(» types the first and s(‘cond are Concerned with 
die s( lndai's as tlu'y leave the Klemmitary ami Lowin' Sec- 
eiidary Schools. The, third and fouth deal with you/i*' men 
•iiid women who have found tfieir defipite woiMv in life. 

liftli is a sadly small, but most important, class of 
"eilv which sliould inspire^ and crowji the r(‘st. At j>rcsent 
is stunted and stran*^led by the pidicy of London 
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rniversity, wliicli lias not yet recognised the essential 
dift'erence between what can ri}j:htly he asked of tlio 
leisured stinlent of a residential university and of tho 
workino- men and women of London. To this I shall 
return. 

LoNDOX (\)\I)IT10\S. 

Seventy-five thousand (diildreii leave the Publie.Klemcn- 
fary Scdiools of London every year. Of these the iminenso 
majority leave at fourteen. Six or st‘ven thousand leave 
earlier, to enter Secondary Scliools or for some l(»ss satis- 
factory reason ; ei^ht or niiu* thousand leave ratjier later. 
About a (juarter reach the seventh standard. About a 
tenth reafdi the ex-sev(‘nth. Thiee-([ua iters l(‘ave below 
the s(*venth standard. 

At fourtemi the son of widl-to-do parents is just enterini: 
his Public School. lie will nunain a boy for another 
four or five years. At fourteen tin' “ ehunentai v scholar ’’ 
starts his life-work, free* to stand but prone to fall. Ilence- 
forwaKl lie will fiunl for himself, and not ini[)robably help 
to support his hoin(». 

Th(‘ two vears which follow are tin? most ditficult and the 
most dani^enms in his for her) life. The hoy or ^irl is still 
too younj^ to obtain ^ood cunploynuMit. I'ln* bettei* ojuMi- 
iiigs, just because they do lead to something [xuinaneiit, 
naturally offer tin* least commencing wa^e. Lriands, 
shops and baby-minding are the commom‘st forms of oiii- 
ployiiKuit. 1 blurs are <»xtremely lon^^ and v(‘iy irref^nihir. 
At sixteen or seventeen, when ^ood employment bej^inSj 
the ^^reuter part of what was learnt at school has been for- 
^ottim, aiul the byy or ^irl is often l(\ss apt than wheii 
the Day School was left, two or three* years previously- 

The first ami j^ravest problorn^for our Kveniiif^ Schools 
is to catch the children as they leave* tlie Day School, and 
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to cany tliom safoly tlirouf^li ili(? next two y(‘ars. It is 
far I'nim so1v(m 1. In fact, l)aiely a third of tln^ names of 
lliosc' wIh) leave ilie Day Sehools ap])ears on tlie rolls of 
KvciiiniJ: Sehools; and of these* ])erha])s two-thirds make a 
fairly ri'^ular attendance. 

II is commonly assumed by (*ritics of our elementary 
oducatinn I hat the fault lies with the schools ; and that the 

^ I 

J»iil)li(* Schoed boy of I he same a^e has so thoroughly 
iis^iiiiilatcd W'iwit he has h*arnt, and is fired by so ardent a 
love of h*a^niu^^ that, if f(»n‘(‘d to l(‘av(* school at fouiti'en 
or lifi(‘eiu lu* would forced little; aiAl after han^nn*:^ behind 
;i lint for ten or twelve hours in tin* day, would hurry'vdf 
fnaii his tea to (‘V(*nin^ class(*s on three; (‘V(‘nino-s iu ev(‘ry 
week. Our KhuinMitaiy Scln»ois are* ve'ry far from perfect. 
Th(* size* of the* classe's often cruslu's tin* individuality and 
life of teache*r and tauo:ht. Only their enemies call them 
cDiiiph'te (»r satisfactory. Hut if our critic's (‘onception of 
tilt* Public School boy is a[»proxi mately accurate, he is 
siiil^iilai ly clian^e'd, or my me'inory of IDif^by five-and- 
Iwenty ye*ars a^o, is stranj^ely at fault. 

Nti doubt Ijondon offers peculiarly unfavourabh'. con- 
tlilioiis for eveiiinjj: e lasse's. In citi(»s, where j^reat fac- 
tories with leo-iilar shifts of workmen form a si*rious 
proportion of the* total industry, shoite*r ami more* reofular 
liouis pH* vail. Hut he*ie' at least Iwo-thiids e)f tlmse Avho 
Iravt* (he Day School e.scape the n(*t of the* Evening 
^rliool ; ;nnl it must be* re*me*mbere*el that tin\se twe)-thirds 
titohulc the)se chilelren win) need its guidance and 

i«itlue‘nce most. The Day Se-hexd has the unieiuo adynnta^c 
all are com]>elleel te) e‘e)me*in. The Kvenin^ Se*he)e)l, 
like* (he* (/lub or (Ihuredi or (Miai)el, reae*lies only those who 
‘Itoose; to come. 1'hose who most neexl the se;mn)n«stay 
iiM'av. 
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I. TiIK OHDINAKY CONTINTATIOX ScilOOL. 

Some day tlioio will perhaps bo a Contiiuialioii Soliool, 
ill ooiiiioction with ovory Day School. At present, lli(» 
break between the Day Schools and the ordinary 
tinuatioii Srdiool is bridged over by securin*^ teachers so 
far as» possible from each of tlie (‘oiitribiitory Day Schools. 
A stron^^ club spirit is (uicoura^ed. ( iat herinn-s for social 
purposes are freipKuit. Such subjects as (lymnastics and 
Swimming, Draniat ic Jiiterat ure, Sin^insX, Ilistriry (with 
lantern assistance) form a larj^‘e part of 'tin* curri- 
culum. The attendance is bound to be comparat ivelv 
irrcfrtdar. Scholars often attend only for the last hoiird 
and will then often miss their tea to conn*. Hut solid 
work is done. Such schools in poor tlistricts are som(*tiuK‘s 
praised, sometimes sneered at, as “missionary schools.” 
There is truth in the phrase; but not when it sujr^ests that 
steady work is not done; on the contrary, no class ami no 
school succeeds unless the scinilars fe(*l that tln‘ir time 
is init wasted. 

Much mij^’ht be doin* by the Mana^(*rs to brhl^e over the 
gap, and carry on the l(*ss willing scholars from the Day 
to the K veiling Sclnnil. Xowhen? is their help more needed. 
Tlie Council made; a di.sastrous mistaken when it swept away 
the Ohl Managers of Kvening Clas.s(‘s. 'i lie ( ommittet* oi 
Managers should consist of representatives of each con- 
tributory Day School, tog(*ther with oth(*rs who can spare 
time in the evening only, 

t 

1. I’tio hoiir.^ arc* i^aially 7 a0 to J)-aO on Monday, Wednesday and 
Thursday. In the ( ’ornmenial Schotjls 7 to 10 on the first four or five 
days .in th« week. The I’olytechnics are open every evening (besides 
tlieir day work) ; hut in tlie.se and in fhe more developed Comnieroial 
SSehooi.s seliolar.s attend the* partie.iilar class rather than the .school. 
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II. llifiiiKii (jRADK Kvkmxc; Sciiools. 

Tlio Iliglior (irado Kvoiiinf>f SidiooP springs from the 
lligln'r (irado Day School, as the ordinary Continiiatiori 
School from ih(' ordinary Day School. Tn tlie case of the 
Dav Schoids llie distimdion l)etween the ordinary and the 
llighi*!’ (irade School has only gradually emeiged and is 
still iW-d(dined. Ii> tli(» <‘ase of the hlviming Sijhool the 
twd are only dist inguisluMl in nature \vh(*n (a)nimercial 
ftr SciiMice hnd Art Schools are huilt on the foundation 
r.f lli(‘ (Continuation School. Hut inside the school the 
(lisiiiKlioii is real. ller(‘aft(M* it will he rcM-ogiiisiMl in 
name, ^fhe conn(‘ction with the Day Scliool is still im- 
[MJitaiit; hut the scholais come with more* d(dinit(», usually 
with more* (hdinitely utilitarian, aims. I'litdr hours of 
woik ar<* shortiu- and more regular. I’heir homes are better 
and their [irosjiects mon* certain. The statf is chosen rather 
with a vi(‘w to spcM'ial skill than to infiiuuice and en- 
tliiisiasm. Tin* Managers should inclinh* representatives 
of the neiglibouring groups of ordinary ( 'ontinuation 
Schools, just as tin* (Committee of the Higher (irade Day 
School shouhl he foriiKMl by repn*s(‘ntatives of the Man- 
agers of the cont libutory Day Schools. 

No exact statistics can be given of th(*se two types of 
rveiiiniT school. Probably there an' about VJTO schools of 
tin* onlinary ty[H* and between oO or (it) of tin* higher, 
both wen* conducted by the School Hoard in Hoard S#*h(»ols 
nnd \'(duntary Schools aliki*; and tin* (C|pincil have maile 
no change*. Of the ordinary schools about 70 an* (juite? 
bee*; a fee of Is. is e hargeel in the eithers. In^the ('e)m- 
niere-ial and in the* Se*ieiie*e tfinl Art Scheiols,, the fee*s are 

k 

1- 'I'lu* Coiiiifir.s .stjitistic.s reeogiii.se only the two cla.s.se.s of Evening 
Sciiools the ordinary Evening Continuation Schools and thc^’oinniorcial 

Sticiice and Art Sidioo!^. 'I'he Higher Crade Evciiing School is 
• itlicr reckoned among the ordinary Evening Schools, or merged in the 
Coiniiicrcial or Sciemre and Art Centre which has grown out of it. 
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2s. 6(1. and 5s. In Decomber, 1906, tliere were 20,681 slu- 
dents on the rolls of the free and 65,990 students on tln^ 
rolls of the fee-payinp ordinary s(‘hools, and 25,904 slu- 
dents on the roll of the CounciTs (.\)mmercial and Science 
and Art schools. The figures for the Higher (Continuation 
schools are included partly in the 65,990, partly in tli(» 
25,904. 

Th(*r('‘are also Evening (’lasses for the Deaf with about 
400 on the roll; and a fe\<' classes conducted by the 
C\mncirs teachers in social clubs and institutes. 

r 

III. POLYTKCIINK S AND SciIOOLS OF AkT. * 

Turning now from th(‘ Continuation S(*hools to the Adult 
Schools, we have the roIyt(H‘hni(‘s and Scdiools of Ait for 
the artisan, and the Commercial School for tin' clerk; 
though onc(^ more the distinction does not always hold. 
Schools of Art are found in coniu'ction with the Ihdv- 
technics and with the Commercial Schools; some of tln^ 
most advanced commercial work is done in the Poly- 
teehnics. 

Dut, on the whole, the Pcdytechnics seem to tend steadily 
towards supplying the need of tlie apprentice? and artisan, 
including the architect's drawing-ch'iks and the like. 
Further, the ditTcKUit PolytcM'hnics t(*nd to d(*veloj) s[)(‘cial 
‘‘faculties.’' Thus the A'ort hamj)ton Institute has de- 
veloped its faculties of nn'tal-woik and t('chnical optics; 
the (Jentral School id Arts and (Jrafts its sil vcrsmit li s 
Avoik. The UoroVigli Polyl(*chnic, besid(\s its laig(* classics 
for builders and jiluinbers, has its school of Halo'iy. The 
(Jass Institute*, growing up imar the Mint, is steadily do 
veloping its school ot metallurgy. Woolwich Polytechnic;, 
growing up b(‘sid(; the Arsenal, has suppli(*<l tin* scientific 
instruction needed by the workiiKUi <h(Me. Jiatlersca Poly- 
technic has developed a elo.se connection with the Engiu- 
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works of ilio Lojidon and South Western Railway, 
supplying a regular (*ourse of day elasses for their appren- 
tiVcs, iis W(K)Iwi(.*li lias done for the Arsenal’s. So too 
(‘hisses are arranged in dresseutting and tailoring, for 
il(*ssis. SeliiMMUirt's apprentiei's. Chelsea Rolyteehnie has 
;i(lapli‘d itself lalher to a ehukly pojmlation, wJiile the 
Street Rolvit^ehnii*, with its 15,000 students, is 
;,|iu(>s( univiMsal in its range. ComnK'iee, ^Trade, 
;iii(l Alt and, Seienee, dividi' faiily (Mjually nine-t(‘iiths 
of its stinhoits, whih* Litinary and rniversity work 
siill find a i-efug<‘ in the remaining tenth. Leetures 
on History and lv*onomies still draw large aiidicmees. 
Xor has its original “missionary'’ inijmlse (jiiite died 
out. as the vigour of its eluhs, its organisation of thrift 
Dinl travel, and of its detinitely religious meetings, 
;iiii|)ly |>rove. Including the smalh*r eoll(*ges and schools 
tlicic are sonn* thirty institutions offeiing this type of iu- 
.<liin*(ion with te(‘s varying as a rul(‘ from 7s. (id. to iiOs. 

IV. CoMMKiu r.xL Schools. 

TIk’ ComnuMcial Schools hav(» usually giown out of the 
Higher (nad(* Conlinuatimi Schools. Whme two buildings 
lire iivailalde, tin* Continuation School and the Commeiciul 
Siliool an* sometimc's kept distiind; othi*rwise tlu‘y are 
iinugiMl, tin* Commercial School 1)i*eoming constantly more 
niipoitant, tin* Continuation School less important, llere- 
altcr th(*y will prohahly heeoim* (juite distinct; the Higher 
tnadi* Schools forming junior schools linki’id with Central 
C»niinereial Schools. I’hey art* usually held in the huild- 
iiigs of Kh‘nn‘ntaiy Day Schools, ami the 1 l(*adm;\.der (or 
^‘‘^^pciisihle teaeh(*r) is generallj'ni teaeher in an Kleinentary 
•"^'■licol. ]{ut in many eases tln*y haVe dev(*I opt'd intt) 
ij^peitant ctdlt'ges with 1000 tir 1500 students, tlii'iuitnding 
same tlirt't'titin anti t'ontrnl as the Polyteehnies and 
‘^‘liiiols of Art. Offtirtl Rtl. Sehool, Harnshury, the Oliver 
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(xoldsniith Srliool, (^iinberwell, and Qiioon’s Koad School 
IJalston, arc tlircc cxamjdcs of schools which, startino* 
simple Evcniiijr Classes, ^rew into great colleges, witl, 
highly (jualifii'd teacliers, and a ciirriculiiiu covering tlo'' 
ordinary needs of those engaged in Ibinks, in the Civil 
Service, or in Higher (\)innierc(‘. 

, V. Cmvkksity WoiMv. 

Of the l"niversity work dt>ne this is hardly the phuM' to 
speak. The most intenvsting and important devcdopincnt 
has been the re<*ognition of (‘ertaiii tea(*hers in the Poly- 
tecdinies as rniversily teachers. Thus a simlent rt Matici- 
sea rolytechnic may be an internal stmh'iit of tin* London 
University. It is the more regrettable' that so little Toi- 
versity work is in fact done. The students an* leady ami 
waiting. The door is barn*d by a f(‘W petty ac jnh*nnV 
recjuiremeiits, admiiably suit(*d to boys of sixteen, utterlv 
unsuitable for working men and Women. 

( -ru urernt M. 

Tlie subjects studie^l havt* been indicated in discussiii^^ 
tlie various typ(*s of scliool. (hie or two points deservo 
special notice. 

First, the abseiUM? of “ humaner studies.'’ I do not mean 
Latin and Greek, which in fact are sometim(*s tauglit; hut 
the loving study of nobh* and b(*autiful things, whether in 
Lit^* rat lire or Ilistory or Art. The student in the Con- 
tinuation School demands Shorthand and Hook-keepin^^ 
The <dfr)rts of Mr. Stewart ll(*adlam, of Mr. (’yril Jackson, 
and of Canon Jephson, introduced a litth* Ilistory (with 
lantern slidesj into the ciyriciilum. But their impulse is 
^lyiiip* Efforts at choral singing have l)y thedr sporadic 
success. cmphasis(Ml tin? general failure. The Schools of Art 
are probably above n'proach; but the curricula of thn 
rolyteciinics ((‘xc(*pting Regent Street) show little provi- 
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^j,in for this «i(le of education. The stimulus whicli London 
I iiiv(‘rsily jni^lit su])i)ly is wanting. Prohably the smaller 
(•nllc^(*s, sTich as the Working Men's (V)]I('^e, Toynbee Hall 
(,r M(»rley Hall are leally doinji; most to foster the “ hu- 
niiuiei* spirit. 

Next w(* may welco?ue tlu^ j^rowth of the various Health 
l.ciiiiys. Th(‘y spranj^ out of the old Ambulance classes. 
In tli(‘ spring of H)0d eighty courses of hM-tures wimc* beinj^ 
o-iviMi liy dc/ tors and trained nurses. ( tflen, no doubt, the 
|(‘(•tur■e lias b(‘en ovi»r the audi(Mi<*(‘'s lu^ad. Hut alternate 
( hisses ai(‘ usually taken by the U‘ach(‘r in chaise, ajid tlu; 

u 

simpler facts are steadily sinkin^^ into timrdiers and studcuits 
iind h(*enmiu^* common kno\vh‘d<»’e. 

Lastly, th(* vc*ry real smaess of many of the Domestic 
classics lioth for youn;^^ f^^irls and for adults desmaes notice. 

( V)-<)IM)I\.VI ION. 

1 iinuiiHMabh* scIkuih's have been su^’^M\st(»d for co-ord- 
inating th(' dihertmt types of hlvcuiin^i’ Schools, but so far 
with litth' n'sult. Not impossibly mort‘ harm than ^ood 
would have resultcMl from tin* adoption of any piematuie 
selicme. 

A few (amimercial and Scienci^ and Art (dasses at 
Halt ersea hav(» been t ransferriMl from the Polytechnic to the 
Plough Road and La vernier Hill Schoids or vice versa. 
Ihit thi^ stmhmts will not follow the cdassos either from 
sf lio(d to polytechnic or from polytechnic to school. Sim- 
ilar transfers have been attempted lietween the liorou^h 
i^)lytechni(! and the Paraj^on Sclmol, between the Padding- 
tnii Institute and Kssendine Ibiad School, betwiVn Woid- 
wieli Polytechnic and Dloomtield lload School. Put 
natural jealousies, dilferences t)f tee, above all the la(‘k of 
any clear conception cd tlie function of rnich school, have 
pi evented any real co-operation. Yet where the special 
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fiinctioiis are reeopnised, as in the ease of technieal elassos 
for me(‘lianies and artisans, a hej^inninp lias been made, 
and some preparatory classes in Workshop Aritlimetic and 
Drawing, leadinjjf up to the Polytechnic* classes, have been 
sii(*(‘essfiilly started in several Pont iniiat ion Schools. 

Hut common inspectors, (*ommon teachtMs, and common 
managers, must be enc'ouraged if the natural and rightful 
jealousies of school and s(‘hool are to be avoide<l. dust as 
the managers of the Higher (Jiade School (DaVior Kvening) 
should include representatives of the* contributory scdiools, 
so the Governors of the Polytechnic or Goinmercial School 
should include representatives of the manageis of neigh- 
bouring Higher Grade Schools. 


Sfaff. 

The teachers of JJay and Continuation Schools are at 
pn\sent usually the* same. In extreme* cases a man or 
woman teaches •)() hours a week in the Day School, and 10 
or 12 moie hours in the Hv(*ning School. Gi(*at harm is 
thus being done*, chiefly to the Day School; but v(*st(*d 
interests have grown up; and wh(*n, with the r(*vision of 
the scale of salari(*s in Day Schools, the* Ccuincirs oppor- 
tunity came for establishing a bett(*r system, vt*ste4l in- 
terests woji the (lav. Hut tin? abusi* was fn*(*lv admitted 
even by those who dared not vote against it. 

Possibly the solution may b(* found by limiting the 
teacher strictly to ten half days’ work in the w(‘(*k, and 
allowing him to teach less than full time in tin* J)ay School. 
The Ev(fning S(*hool is not enough alorn* to occupy the 
teacher. He must do other w;»rk. Hesides w(* need the link 
which the common t/*ach(‘r forms betw(*(*n the Day and the 
Evening^, School. d'he code of 1802 was right wlnui it 
allowed teachers to he employed both in tin* Day and m 
the Kvening School. Hut hitherto the theory, due larg(^ly to 
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ol)snli‘tt> codes an<l lo iiispoclors, that one tcaclior is respon- 
sible for one class, has hindered such co-ordination, liut 
jlial theory is heinf^ sapped. It is found that at least the 
u|)[)cr standards of tin* Kleinentary Scliools are the better 
fni not heinjif tauf>;ht exclusivel)' ])y one teacher from week 
cud to we(dv (mhI. Subject teaching is «^radually being 
introduced. ll(M(‘after tlie teacher, when employed in tlie 
evening, niay he fr(‘e in tlie morning or afternodn. Be- 
s|ionsihility ^^for tlie Kvening Scliool may he the test and 
the stcpfiing stone of tlie future Ilead-tea(dier. But sooner 
«)r Inter tli(‘ prc'sent vivsted interests in overwork will have 
in 1)(* bought out. 

Bkfokms. 

Mueli has In^eii dom*. V(‘ry iinudi remains undone. Two 
vital ( haiiges I would ventun* to urg(‘ onct* mon^ 

I. A(jk of liKAvixci Day Sc hool. 

In th<» tirst placi' the age at which a child may leave the 
Khnncntary School should 1 m‘ raisinl first to 15 and then to 
It). During thosi* two years he lias run to waste, lie 
s|)nils himsidt’ and s|)oils tin* lahour-market. At sixteen 
lie would hav(‘ fairly digi'sted what In* had learnt; he would 
linvc stieiigtli ami skill to secure* good p(*rnianent employ- 

IlltUlt . 

No douht jiuhlic opinion has to he* educated up to the 
inaik, and the* curriculum of our Day Schools consi(h‘rahly 
Hindilied. But those* who r(*nu*mher the change in 1S!)4 
Irnin tliirt(*eii to tourt(*en will discount the apparent' diffi- 
culties. \Vc» anticipat(*d almost a levolt. 'AVe experienced 
MO difficulty what(*vi*r. Within a year paients had for- 
gotten that th(*y had ever been able to witlolKiw their 
rliildi-eii from school at thirteen. 

In tlu^ Scotch Kducation Bill, introduced by the (Jovern- 
•Mciit in March, ]!)l)7, lyit suhseciui*ntly withdl^l^lY,^it was 
proposed to allow compulsory Mvening Schools up to seven- 
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teen. Tii our own Industrial Schools tho leaving a^o is 
fixed at sixteen, and a child may l)(‘ recalled if necessary 
up to eifriiteen. 

The Local Autliority for elementary education should 
have the same power which is entrusted to tlie Governors 
of an Industrial School. 

As it is, a ^reat part of wliat we have spent on the child 
between 'five ami fourteen is wasted between fourteen and 
sixteen. Two thirds of those who leave the l)av School 

n * ^ 

never enter the Kvenin^ School. Kxperience shows that 
even in the rolytechnic.s^ voluntary co-o[Hvration with em- 
])lovers is only feasible in the ca.se of a few ji^reat* firms;* 
and that when it is n^ally elfectivt* it tmids to take llie 
form of Day Classes rathto* tlian of Evening Classes. 'I’lic 
Enfrineerinp (dass(‘s at the Xortham])ton Institute, with 
their alternat(‘ half-yeais in the Institute and in the works, 
suggest a revised Ibipil Teacher scheme. Th(‘ local auth- 
ority should have pow(»r to supervise *th(‘ scln)lar\s work U|) 
to eighteen, as the Industrial School does now. Cp to six- 
teen no scholar should leav(‘ school exct^pt undt'r sp(M ial 
condition of apprentic(‘ship, duly approved by the* Educa- 
tion Autlunity. 

II. Till-: Cnivkusitv. 

Secondly 1 would have the Lomlon Cnivtosity reco<^nis(‘ 
more fully its peculiar responsibility towards London. 
There, are in London three ^reat classes of men and women 
who need and who have a rif^ht to the Cniversity's n;uidam <* 
ainl encoura^(*inent teachers, clerks, and artisans. They 
are at present exclud(*d not by the standard of its examina- 
tions, but by their charactu**. It is peidectly reasonabh? 
tf) ask a boy or ^irl of sixtecoi to study French and Latiio 

1. 'I’hfi ."i.^sociation of 'IVcliniral In.stitutioii.s ha.s puhli.shed «'i v(*ry 
valiial>l<‘ rofiort in an “ KtK|ijiry a.«« to tiui CA- oporation of Employers and 
'i’fcliriical In>titiitioris.” St. Fleet Street, E.C. 
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Mailio)iiati(\s and Clioinistiy, all at tlie same time. 
Si'honl means Icdsnve. Is it not unreasonable I 0 ask the 
s:ini(‘ ef a man or woman wlio lias first to earn his own 
Hut there are in London thoiisamls of leaeh-ers 
tlioiisaiids of artisans, who would f»:ladly f^ive ten or twelvi* 
li()iii.s a week for five or six or more years in order to 
„hl:iin a <le^n‘ee. 

Mill to make this possibh^ the subjects must be studied 
and presmit editor (‘xamination one or two at a time- coii- 
sr('iif iv<dy, not simultan(‘ously. On the other hand the 
slaiidard mi^ht w(dl b(‘ seriously raised. It seems 
1(» me (nat London I'niversily lias never realised the 
(lillVrimct* between iliHiculty and excel Iimce. Insteail 
(it sidtin^^ a lii^di stamlard sh(‘ has insisted on 
(lilliriill conditions. At present a l('ach(»r can scarcely 
(iliiniii a d(*;^^re(‘ without ne^leclin^ his school work. 
Ill’s object is m*c(‘ssarily to r(‘ach the vmy minimum 
iK'cessarv lor passiiif^. Vet h(‘ could (sisily r(‘ach a V(uy 
much hij^lnu- stamlard than is now demand(Ml, if he mi^ht 
ivacli it in the various subjects successively. Probably he 
would woik better ami l’oio:(‘t h‘ss <iuickly. 'I’he St. Andrews 
hli.A. is very much easier to obtain than tin* London 
H.A. It re(|uir(\s far less force and concentration. Hut 
it othus a b<*tler, a more inl(*lli*r(uil, coursi* of study to the 
ti'uclier, and tin* number of wommi who work for it is 
lupidly im-reasin^. 

The case of the artisan is harder than that of the teaclier. 
to tlu‘ skilled enj^ineer the IMiysics and Chemistry may ]>re- 
no difficulty. Hut the French or Latin and Kn^lish 
ttto a (|uite insurmountable bar. The standard' of the 
^hit riculat ion is no doubt low. Hut ,to the artisan the 
‘•'tilt iplicity ami the chaiacter of the subjects are crush- 
Yet theK? are, I believe, hundreds of artisans ii\ our 
kolyjocMiiicy^ <1|(.|(» inijrht easily be thousands, who are 
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quite rapuble of a good dogreo under reasonable 

conditions. Why, for an adult, should the Matricmlatinu 
Examination, with its five heterogeneous subjects, he 
insisted on at all? Is it not possible to plan out a course 
of study for an engineer whicli sliall guarantee all tlie 
width and depth which a University degree should imply, 
and yet omit French and English gramma r? 

()uc(* more I do not want the standanl loweied ; I want 
it raised. A low standard and many subjects may ho 
quite right for tlie sch(»ol boy: it is (piite wrong for the 
adult. Some years ag(i. I help<Ml to coach some unhappy 
teachers fo?* the Intermediate Arts Examination. 'J'liey 
knew no Greek. It was not n^qiiired for Matrioulation ; 
it was not nM|uir(*(l for the Final. Hut it was nMiuiied 
for the Intermediate ; aiul th(» bonk set was the Clioepliori I 
Iinagim* a (lerman fon'ed to take up English for an inter- 
mediate pass examination, and givtui Soidello tf) study. 
Their tim(‘ was wasted: tlu'ir int(*ll(‘ct brutalised; but they 
passed. Could any standard be low(u 

The tluty of a 1 niversity is first to maintain a leally 
high staiulard of excellence; and next to rnaki* its d(*grees 
as easy, not as hard, as possible of attainmcuit. If London 
University would allow evening students to prescuit their 
subjects successiv<dy it might and should materially raise 
its standard. If, for adult studmits, who liav*' cjualified by 
practical work, it would furth(*r dispense* with the? matri- 
culation <?xamination, substituting rti the Int(*rmediatc 
and Final Examinatioiis furthf»r bjit kiiulre*) studies, it 
might m)t only raise its standard, but at tin* same time 
bring thousands of new students within its influence; and 
give to th(i woik^of our Folytechnics and (Commercial 
Scho()ls a thoroughness, a wi<lth, and a consistency, that 
woulTl rais(i oiw whole c(»m*ept ioi%.of e4lucation in London. 

G. L. Bruck. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The Evening Continuation Schools of Manchester, 
Leeds, Halifax, St. Helens, Bootle, and Widnes. — 
with a note on the Plvening Schools of Rochdale.' 

Dm.; of iho <-liara(*t(*rivsH(.*s of many towns in tlic industrial 
(lislrictV. of tiu* North of Eiifrlaiul has lon^ lu‘ou 41 wide- 
sprrad dosiiv for furtluM- <‘du(*ation amon^ those who luid 
ljM*n compellTMl to leave school at an early a^e. This desire 
was ori<;-inally met hy tin* institution of iii^ht schools, 
iiicladiiyj: dasst's at Adult Schools, Me(‘hanics* Institutes 
and the lik(‘.“ ^fhe im|irov<Ml faciliti(‘s for ])rimaiy (‘duca- 
tioii j)i ()vi<l(*d hy lh<» School Hoards which was <*sta})lish(‘d 
under I he Education Act of INTO lesscnual tln^ demand for 
the cIciiHUitary kind of i^vmiin^ (dass. Numluus in atteji- 
(lancc at nio*ht S(d]ools ia[)idly deedined btdweeii LSTO and 
ISSl-o. At that timc,it lH‘<ran to he seen that a new typo 
nf evening s(dioe)l was lUM'ded in order to nnud the require- 
jiinnts of children who Inul pass(*d through the (dementary 
s< liools. In 18SS th(* tindii»^ of Lord ('mss’ ('ommission 
un the EhuncMitary Kducati(»n A( ts conKriucd this view 
and cnc(»uia^ed the moveunent amontr the Stdiool lh)ards 
tn sf icn^l h(‘n I h is si<le of popular educat i(m. d ims in many 
•lisliicts in the lat(*r ei^»-|iii(*s vijiforous idforts w(*re made 
hy the S(diool Hoards to <*stahlish systems of Kveniii" 
Ihnliiniaiion S(diools and their lahours were furthered hy 
tinjioiiant changes in the lej^ulations for Kveninjj: Scdvools 
ill ls!)0 and LS!h‘h d’hc* su|H-!s(\ssion of tin*, School Hoar<ls 
hy the Education Act of 1J102 and the suhstitution for 
th(‘in of l^diication ('omniitt<*c*s of ('ounty or (jniuty 
Ikjitni^rli ('ouiH’ils l(»ndcd tor a tipie t«i (dn‘(d< the movement, 

.1-1 wisli to cxpnvss iny KnUi(u<K* to the nuniy teachers and other 
'iih'i'iMants who so eourl4*onsly assisted me in the iiupiiries upon which 
jiii' « li;i|)tvr is based, and e.s|H'cially to the secietaries . various 
•'"•il Ivliication Authorities wV> spared no pains in supplying mo with 
'■‘"iinitp ill format i»»n. If. Ih S. 

- e pp. 17 :hi. 

K • ’ 
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but tlie Education Committees in the more proji^ressive 
boroughs soon definitely faced the problem, and during tlu* 
last two or three years there has been a f:!freat advance in 
the organisation of the Evening S(diools. This advance 
in organisation has stimulated and guided the demaml 
for evening teaching, with the result that we are witness- 
ing the, early stages of a great popular movement towards 
this special form of educ*ation. Much progress is already 
visible. With the ai<l of the ]b)ard of Edu(*ation aiyl 
its Inspectors courses of instruction have been organised 
to suit local needs; exisring institiitifuis have b(‘en «^iadcd, 
and, where necessary, new ones opened; and efforts have 
been made to raise the standard of attainnuuit both t)f 
the teachers and the students. Hut what has been acMoin- 
plished is but little in comparison with the achievements 
to which we may look forward in the future, if the 
movement ever realises its latent poscdbiliti(‘s. 

In this chapter I hav<* tried t() illustrate the devedopment 
and present position of the mov(*ment by describing the 
svstems of Evening Continuation Schools (\stab]ish(Ml in 
six typical boroughs. The work done in them, and in 
other e(pially progressive towns, is now so far advanced that 
it may serve in some measure as a guide to tin* organisation 
of similar systems of schools in districts where the condi- 
tions are at present less develope<l. 

• 

M.vnciikstkk. 

0 

Tlie Evening Continuation Schools in Manchester have a 
specia\interest owing to the magnitude of the numbers 
with which they hav(* to dral. In a city with an estimated 
population of wdiich has to provide all grades of 

instr,prtro^k lor thousands of students, with tll(^ most varied 
needs, including many who come ni from the densely popu- 
lated districts outside the municipal area, the organisation 
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piiisi bo moro (lolailod iiiul coinploto tbaii is lUM Ossaiy in 
smallor towns. MajH!liost(^r, tluMt^foro, provides ns with a 
ciniipndionsive statement of ilic problem and of iho j^enoral 
hues on wbieli its solution is now beinj^ attempted. 

huitlier, the eomplexity of the interests involved in so 
lni|re a centre of population necessitates a slower rale of 
('(liicatiMial pro^r(‘ss,.and the fact that Manchester is in 
some lespects l(‘ss advanced than the smaller towns con- 
siflen'd in tiTt* secpiel renders its (‘xam])le all the more 
jiisl met i v(‘, as r('pr(‘sc'nt in^: a critical stai^e in the ])roc(‘ss 
ot (l(‘V(d(^pm(‘nt. We can also see*mor(‘ clearly than (‘]s(‘- 
wli(‘r<‘ the impossibility of creatinef a brand new system 
of Kv(‘nin<i: Schools without relation to the past. For a 
w i(les|)r(‘ad d(‘sire for serious eveninef instruction is always 
of i^iadual ‘growth, and until such a desire has been evolved 
IK) skill ill orf^anisat ion can ^iv(‘ success to Kvt‘ning 
Schools. Moi(‘ov(M’ if *th(» schools art* to prove attractive 
to those* for whose b(‘ncfit tlu'V art* th*sio*m*d, thev must he 
^rmliially tl(‘veIopt‘d to iiK-ct particular local iH‘eds and in- 
elust rial condil itnis. 

Lastly Manchest(*r has lon^ been tin* scene of (‘arnest 
ctlucat ioiial work.^ Here, as in tither plact‘s, youiifj: 
iiieii are found who aft(*r a haitl day s work spend 
their <‘V(*niii^s in fitting t hemst*! V(»s, by rt'al intt'llec- 
bial lahour, foi’ further responsibilities. Many t)f tin* ^irls 
ami young women employetl in offices are etpially eai Aest 
111 their (‘ITorts at sel f-improvenu*nt, anil in»every evening 
‘‘School Olio se(‘s (*arm*st faces and strained attention. It 
IS mifortunately no unknown thing for students t>^come 
'^tiaight from work, where thej*have been kept too late 
In he able to go home to tea. This keenness in the pursuit 
“f knowledge is not peculiar to Manchester, TTi(nfj»ri Lt is 

. t- I* or tlu* part played liy Maiu*lu\ster in the dovolopnient of tochnii al 
Instruction, s<T. pp. 
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tlu'K* more eommoii tlmn in some oilier towns, Imt iu 
Mam^liester it has been met to an iinnsnal extent by an 
answerinjy di'sire to proviclo the rccinisite instni(‘tion. 

A wisli to spread the benefits of ediieation in the widi'st' 
sense amon^ those least able to obtain tlunn for themscdves 
lias lon*^ been eliaraetcM-istie of many of the eitizens of 
Maiiclu'ster. It has found expression in a number of 
institutions, sueh as tin* Meehanii'S* Institution, the Lower 
Mosh'V Street Seliools, tiie Lads' (Mubs, and tile Kinueatu’e 
Kveninjr Seliools. 

The liistory of the ilanehester ^I(‘(*hanir*s’ Institution, 
wliieh was foundinl in 1S21, has alnnidy lanm sk(»telied 
(pp. It has now dt‘veloped into tin* Muni- 

eijial School of '[’(‘ehnolo^y. in IS 12 the Maiia<4;tMs of 
the Sunday School in Lowm* Mosh‘V Str(*et bi‘o-aii 
a number of week-day evening classes in such snh- 
jeets as Natural liistory, (irannnar, (icoo-iaphy aiul 
Arithmetie. In 184!) these classes wei(‘ thrown open 
to thos(‘ unconnected with tlie Sunday School, and 
aftei a sf)niewhat checquered history they became Irniii 
about the year lS7o onwards an important cmitri* of ediiea- 
tifui. At the present lime, with tin* aid of a grant from 
th(‘ Kducation Committee, th(‘ Manag(*rs still |)iovide Even- 
ing (’lasses in a largi* number of commercial subj(‘ets. 

With the social work done by tin* Lads' and dills’ (4ul)S 
and JiiHueative Kv(?ning ('lass(*s we ai(* md Iumc eoneerm*d, 
but there can be no doubt that Imth types of institution 
have done inm’li to spread the tradition of (‘Viuiing classes 
among a section of the pc»pulation whicdi too often stands 
aloof!’ ^ I’lie Hecreative Kvening ( -lasses (Amimittee has tor 
the last twenty yeais jirovTded instruction in such subjects 
as Drawing, Moifelling, Music, Drill, (Jarving, (kiokery, 
Drcis-^rra'i^ijig and Laundrywork, cooperating at first with 
the Salford Scliof)! Hoard, and af1:(*rwards with the Hagg**‘^ 
School I niori and other ortranisations. In the session of 
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11)05-0 they iiiaintiiiiiod, by tlui help of two luuulrod volun- 
(luv 15(> siioli classi's witli an avoiaji^o atit'iidanoo 

nt: ‘j,soo. 

Ibd ihoso varied olTorts to ('st ablish classes were not 
th(‘ only expn'ssiojii of Maindiesier’s eor])orat(‘ in1or(‘st in 
i‘vt‘nin^ ediicaiioii. d’lie Scdiool Itoord took np tin? (|uestion 
;ui(l ‘ 4 :rndually involved a sy.stein of KvcMiiiifr (’oniiuuatioii 
Schools of which the’(h‘ly ha<I j^ood lenson to lx* pibud. 

d hiis in the session 1SS9-00, we find that (hS departments 
w(‘r(‘ niaintaiiKMl, j^ivin^ (‘veninjr instiiiction in various 
clciiKMitarv sul)jc('ts, and that on Dj'cmnher lilst, ISSl), these 
depart inVnts had on their books S,1S() stiubmts. in addi- 
tion, there wcue Sci(‘ncc and Art (Mass(‘s with 'blOr) and 
(.‘oinmercial (lasses with 2,J)00 studcmts. In th(» session 
bs05-l)(i, the total number of stinhmts had rismi to 
of wlnnn lld)()l) attemhul the Klemenlary Kvenin^^ Schools. 

numbers afford no basis of com[)arison with theatteJi- 
(hoo'es now ina<le, the conditions luun^ i[uit(‘ dissimilar, 
l)ut they at any rati* demonst lati* the existimei* at that 
lime of a livino; inti'iest in I'venin^^ edueation.^ 

This siiceess of the Sehool Hoard in maintaining these 
Kveiiin^ Scliools would however have been impossible with- 
out the active coo|)eration of many of the Day Seliool 
ic;ieln‘rs. The wise policy was followi'd by jiivin^ tlie Head 
Master of the Day School charofe of the Mv(*nin<jf S(‘hool 
ooiiduet(‘d in the same building, and in most cases tliese 
Ih'inl Masters took uj) the work with a keen sense o*f its 
importance. With the assistajice of an energetic and loyal 
‘'>f!tlt they devoted time and labour to the solution of tlie 
various prol)l(*ms that confronted tluuu. In the tifst ])laee 
tlir task of ke(*ping an Kveninnf School together and of 
Jnlapting tin* methods of teaching and disi;^pline to the 

. •• l''urthcr statislics aro in Mr. C. U. Wyatt's iiit crest iiit; paper 

ill tlu* “ Transact inns of tin* Manche.ster Statistical Society, KSarMi.” 
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needs of evening;: students is one ie(}uirin^ not only eon- 
sidenible personal f*:itts but also patience an<l laborious 
effort. Hut apain if an Evening; School is to be successtiil 
the Head !M aster and his staff* must not only teach, they 
must also know how to attract the students. I’his can he 
done only by much jiei.sonal inffinuice and constant atti'nlimi 
to the individual (‘ases. The (lead Masteriii part icular must 
not rcs( until there has ^rown up amonf^ the chifdrcMi in 
his Day School a tra<litional custom of joinin**; the l^veniiiir 
S(‘hool on leavin*^^. In several of the ilanchester schools 
these conditions have been met. ^i’o take two instances of 

I 

V(‘ry differiuit types. At one l^venin<jc School wliere tlu' 
Heail Master had char<re of the Higher Elementary School 
carried on durinfi^ the daytime in the same buildinfr, I he 
relations between the teachers and the students were 
clearly of the most pleasant kind, and th(‘ Head Master 
told me that SO p(‘r cent, of the boys who l(‘ft his Day 
School during the last school yc»ar had come back to his 
Evening School this s(‘.ssion (lOOO-T). In anotbm* sc hool, 
situated in one of the poon^st parts of Manclu'stei* and con- 
tluctc'd by a lloman (hitholic* sisterhood, ^irls from the 
surroundiiio: slums, when thev h'avc the Dav School to work 
in the mills, have tor manv years come back in lar^*c n am- 
bers in their clogs and shawls to attend school in the 
evening. 

When, therefoie, the Ed\u*ation EommittcM' came into 
offico in lffO-5, there wf*re already in existence a strong 
Evening Schoc^J tradition and also an extemsive .system <d 
Evening (.Continuation Schools previously (established by 
the S(<ibool Hoard.* Tlu^ next st('p was to strengthen this 

1. Any ruf<*iTn<o to oveninj;; •chool wcjik in Maiuhi'ster shouhl he 
acTornpanied by an acknfjwKMlgt-nMent of the .service rendered l)y Mr- t - 
If. Wyatt. Director of 'Elementary E<li(cati(ai, and ftirnierly Clerk to the 
School Ho;ml by Mr. J. H. Reynolds, Director of Higher Educa- 

tif)n. srrm Ins assistant, Mr. Cowen. Mr. R«*ynolds was secretary of the 
organisird classes at the Mosley St. Schools from 1875 -9, and in the 
latter year bet.arnc s(?(*retary of the Meidianics’ Institution. 
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ira<litioii and to dovtdop fiirtl)C?r tl)o various types of 
•schools. To this work much labour has betui devoted and 
a j;-ood be^iniiiiij^ has been made. Three points in parti- 
( niar called for serious consideration. I1ie students were 
"otteri ill ])repar<*d ; ilH*y took up unsuitable or disconnected 
suhjc(*is and the various types of scdiool were not eo- 
onlinatcal in a coluMcnt syst(*m. 

'lh(‘'first of t hese deficiencies th(‘ (’ommittee attempted to 
meet by holdiji^ out inducements to students tfj join tlie 
(lassi's iiiiniediat(dy attcu* l(‘aving the Day School and by 
providinj^ that no studcuit should^be permitted to take the 
more atlvanced evening class<‘s without givin<( proof of 
liis ability to profit liy them. second ami third defici- 

enci's they hope to obviat(» by instituting definiti^ coiiises 
of instruction in carefully graded schools. 

'riie first att(‘mpt to attract youj]g(M* students was made 
thice y<*ai*s ago. An en<|uiry ituule in November, IDOd, 
showed that of tin* Kvening Stiubuits then in attendance 
oli per c(‘nt. had joined as siam as th(‘v had h*ft the Da\' 
Schoiil, while in th(‘ (*as(‘ of tS per (UMit. an interval of 
noii-altemlanee had intervened. With the (d>ject of in- 
ereasing the forim'r per<*entage it was resolved to (dfer 
srh(»larshi|)s, in the form of free tuition for one session, 
to all children who Ix'gan attendance at an Kvening »School 
iiiiiiMMliately aftm* leaving the Day School. In 11104-5, 
‘1,0'V^ such studiuits took advantages of the offer, of whom 
0,011 or 74 pm* cejit. waue in attendance on .Decemb(u*l7th. 
Ilow' far this number was in advance o/ previous years 
1 have l>een unabh' to asemtain. In the session 1905-6 
a systeun of guarantors was introduced. Kach chihl ad- 
mit 1(^1 free to an Kvening School is reejuired to bring a 
lorin signed by some person, by p re fine nee, the employer, 
wdio guarantees to the^t'ommittee tlie value of tln^ fees 
remitted in ease the scholar fails to make a satisfactory 
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iiunibor of attoiulances. This system has liacl a g:n()(l effect 
in giviiif;^ the employer, or failiii*' him the parent, an in- 
terest in the student's work. Simultaneously with the 
praiit of free admissions, the eustom whicli liad previously 
obtained of returninj^ fees to students makiiij^ a (H*rtaia 
pereentape of the possible attendances was curtailed and 
tiiially abolished. Prizes are now awarded for regularity 
in attendan(*e and in homework, (MUiibined with succ(‘ss 
in the sessional examinatioir. In this coynection the 
following* statistics are of interest, as j^^iviiif^ sonu* indica- 
tion of the number of stu/lents who must hav(‘ joined shortly 
after leaving the Day School. 


Ag;es of Stinlents in Eveninjif Schools, (jrade 1. and IT., 


durinp the Session 

l!)0()-7. 

Hoys. 

(iirls. 

Under 16 years 

4,:ni . 

.. 2,92:’. 

Between 16 and IS yeais 

•2,080 . 

.. 1,:{45 

Between 18 and 21 years 

l.OTG . 

912 

Over 21 years 

2,0:{2 . 

.. 2,i:{2 

Totals 

9,805 . 

7, .4 12 


The present session (UK)b-T) has also senm the introduc- 
tion of organised courses of study, and a preat advaina^ in 
the co-ordination of the sfdiools. Tlnue are now tliree main 
piades of schools. In the First (jrad(‘ ari' tin* Fveninp 
Continuation Schools inteinlcd mainly for boys and pirls 
under 17. The Second Grade Schools for somewliat older 
students, consist of tin? Branch technical Schools, the 
Branch\lominercial Scliool^, and the Fv(*ninp Institute for 
Women and Girls,^ and to the Third and hiphest Grade 
belonp t h^ M ijnicipal Schools of Teclincdopy, Commerce 
and Art. r 

The First Grade? Eveninp Continuation School Depart- 
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luciiis lire 75 in number, an<l in tlie present session (190G-7) 
llio iotal nuinl>er of studcuils on the books total 7,458. In 
pHI'V-f) the nunilxM’ was Tlie decrease is attributed 

to tli(» substitution of courses in place of single subjects and 
tNtlie abolition of the weekly payment of twopence wliich 
m;is I'ornierly in vo^ue, in favour of a sessional fee of 13/6 
for scholars under IS and 8/6 for ohler students, payable 
ill w(‘i‘kly instalnienfs of not less than 6d. ThoMoss in 
iniiahers has^ liowevco*, beeif more tlian counterl)alanced 
])v the improvement in the stmlents' work. 

In these scliools there is a (boieral Preparatory Course 
for hoy8\ind j^irls who have left sclmol in a low standard or 
whose ^(Oieral (Mlucation is for any reason specially def(*c- 
The subjects of instruction are mainly Heading, 
Writing and ( 'om[)ositi<m, luid Arithmetic, and the course 
extends ov(‘r (me or two years. In l!M)6-7 there were 3,580 
l)iickward stiuhoits taking this course. 

Hut in addition to this Preparatory Course these schools 
iiK also intefid(*d to jirovide a Preliminaiy Artisan Course 
for Hoys, a Preliminary Commercial Course for Hoys and 
Hirls, and a Hreliminary Domestic Course for (lirls. All 
(lu'se courses involve attendance on three evenings jier week 
for two y<*ars. 4'he subjects in the Artisan Course are 
Workshop Arithmetic and Woodwoi k with Pjactical Draw- 
nig two hours <‘ach, Khumuitary Sciimce and Knglisli one 
lieiir (‘ach. 4'he Knglish consists mainly of tk)mposition ; 
‘I eonimon I'xeicist* is the description of <»xperiments seiui in 
tli(‘ Sc i(mc(‘ Class. Hut no literaturi* is read. 44iis Artisan 
Cause is int(‘nd(»d eventually to be superscMled by 

Preparatory Technical (’ourse, which has already been 
ml reduced into four scho(»ls. This is identical with the 
Preparatory (kuirse of the Hramdi Techni<*a,l, Scluxds des- 
('lihed below. At pres('Vit l)oys who have passed thrbugh 
Artisan Course and wish to continue their studies will 
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be normally plained in the Second Preparatory year of a 
Praiudi Teclinical School, but the syllabuses of th<? t^^'o 
types of schools are not yet (Muupletely co-ordinated, and tlu» 
passaf^e from one to the other is not likely to be fi‘ 0 ([ueii 1 . 

The Commercial Course includes (Aunmendal Arithmetic,' 
Knglisli, (jeography, Hook-keeping or Shorthand, ana in 
the second year Corrospondeuco and Offh e Itoutine. Stu- 
dents ^’ho have passed through this't'ourse wi 11 be fit for 
the second Preparatory year of the Hranch (Commercial 
School, though again the work is only as yet approxiinat(‘\v 
coordinated. ^ 

Hoys are placed in the Artisan or the (Nimmendal (Course 
according to their occupations. Girls may take either the 
(Vmimercial or the Preliminary Domestic (Course whicli in 
most cases consists of Knglish, Household Af^counts, Dress- 
making and ('ookery or .Millinery. In tlu^ sc<*ond y(‘ar 
Xursing may be taken. The Knglish and Household Ac- 
counts are confined to the probable practical requiKuneiits 
of a housewife. 

"i’he numbers taking these courses wt*re Artisans STl, 
(Commercial Domestic T(*chnical 20*5. Then* 

are also in a few schools survivals from tlu' old regime in 
the shape of special courses for Junior and Invoice (Clerks, 
attended (in ItJOfi-Tj by 70 and 24 students respe(*tiv(4y. 

Turning now to the Grade IT. Schools we find Hrancli 
Tef'hnical Schools b(*ing carried oji at six centres. Tliev 
pro\'ide a Preparatory (Course and four Special (Course's. 
J’he PreparatoVy (Course is taken in some schools in oik^ 
and in otliers in two, one school having alternative classes. 
The s^)jects are experimental Matluonatir's, Prelimiuaiy 
Physics (/.c., Mechanics, Hydrostatics and that with prac- 
tical work) apd English (Composition. To be admitted a 
boy should have passed Standardly I. of ilic Day School. 

The 4 echnical (Courses prciper are those for Engineering, 
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Trades, Clieniieal Industries, and Kl(M*(ri(‘al 
Work. THey will licreaftcM* cover two years, Imt last ses- 
sion most of the scliocds had naturally first year courses 
niilv, tliouf^li OIK* strong* i*(‘nlre had (*oui‘ses extendiiif^ over 
Kiic(' years. Thert* is also at two centres a special course 
l'()r\hail (>^irria<^e Huilders, and two centres have classes 
in IMiysicdo^y and I ly<j:i(‘iie. 

In four scJiools instruction is j^iv<*n in Art. ‘ 

I1i(' IVreparatoiy and lvd^ine(*rin^ Couises luivc tlie 
«/n iitest uuniher of students. Tin* tidal for all the classes 
in l!»0(i-7 was ir^S. 

Then' is at present no co-ordination between the Hraindi 
Technical Schools and tin* Municipal Scliool of Technolnoy, 
lint it is inteinlcd that eventually thcie shall he a third 
year in tlie lliancli Scliords iilentical with tin* iirst year in 
(Ik* Sidiool of T<*^<dinolo^^y. 

The Hranch (\)inniercial Schoids an* seventeen in nuni- 

her. Their or<r;niisat ion is similar to (hat of (In* Technical 

Schools, hut th(*ir Pieparatoiy Course consisting* of Knglish, 

Aiilhinetic, (icogra|)hy, aiul (\ininu*rcial ('orresj)ondence is 

for one vear onlv. 

%>* % 

When the centres are fully ilevelojied they will provide 
two year* r*ourses for Shorthand Ch*rks. Junior and In- 
voice Chuks, Hook-k(*e[)ei's, (\)rres[)ondents and Shippers’ 
I'lcrks, and for tin* Civil S(»rvice. Alost of the schools also 
give a two years’ J)onK*s(ic (’ouise which is identical with 
that ill the ( 'ontinuation Scliools. Many of tliese cidirses 
arc \ndl att(*nded and much interest is sho’wn in the work. 
I In* total nuniher of studi*nts taking group (*ourses is ‘>?J)dl. 

In tin* Kvening Institutes for Women and (iirls the 
^■niirse system is not so rigidly enfon*(*d, hut tlie students 
an* (*xpecte<l to tak<* up at least two suhje(;ts. There are 
nine such riisiitutes pj*oviding instruction in Coitkery, 
Ihessinaking, and Alillinery, Laundry Work, Xursing and 
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lIypi(Mie. Physical Exorcises, A'oeal Music and Enj^liali 
are also taken at some of the (Vntres. Tlie instruction is, 
speaking generally, adapted to the needs of class of students 
older than those in the Jiran(*h Commercial Schools. No 
one under sixteen is admitted, and a considerable propH*- 
tion of the students aie married women. During ‘the 
session 1905-6 there were over a thousand girls and^ women 
in attemlance at these Institutes. 

In tl)e schools of the Third or Highest (Tnuh* tin* intro- 

* »i ■ 

duction of the course system is not yet complete. All 
provide tea(*hing in the^elementaiy stages of their r(*spec- 
tive subjects and a large number of their students arc* under 
eighteen years of age. During tin* session 1905-6 therii 
were in the S(‘hool of Technology l,ltSS students under and 
4,741 over LS. For the School of ('oinmerce the numbers 
wore 910 and 2,574, and for tin? Sclnx)! of Art 209 and 
674.^ Of these students nearly half come from outside 
Manchester. The bulk of the work in these central In- 
stitutions is, how(‘ver, of an advanced type and as such lies 
outside my subject. It is enough to say that tin; very 
highest type, of specialised instruction is given in the 
senior classes. 

It will be evident from what has b(*en said that the 
Evening School movement in Manchester is full of jiossi- 
biliti(*s. Its organisation is proceeding, and a great im- 
provement both in work and attendance has aheady been 
obtained. Put the most c(»rtain giound for confich'iice is 
the energy witli which organisers, teachers and students are 
givinfj themselves to the work. The efficiency of the schools 
evi<h*n^y varies, but in rno.st of th(;m there* is an atmos- 
phere of serious (mdeavour which in the earlier days of 
Evening Schools was too often lacking. 44ie value of a 

1. .til the stuflents at the School of ( ’f|?iHrK‘ne .'ittc*n<l in the evening, 
but at the School of Technology ti'lo and at the; School of Art 410 
.students atU*nd Day Class<!s only. 
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school cannot, however, alwuy.s be measured by the stan- 
dard of iis work, and schools such as the Jloman Catholic 
Schools in Ancoats and its neighhonrhood are doing good 
SCI vice in ket'ping hold of hoys and girls troni the lowest 
s(ii;ial strata. 

Tk(? ditficiillies against which the Manchester schools 
liav(‘ t(r. struggle aic the usual <uies. The iiulilference of 
ifHi many of iln* eniploycMs and thmr foiemen, luhhMl to 
.iguch worki-Mg of ovcutirne; renders regular attendance 
inr many students an impossibility. An adeipuitc^ supply 
(»t really efficient t(»achers is nota(‘asy to obtain, and the 
students aie oft(*n too tinnl, or too ill prepared to gain 
full hemdit fiom tin* inst luct i^m. Lastly there is the dan- 
ger of narrowness in <*urriculuin and methods, leading the 
school to train the workman and to forgid the man. 

The Mamdiester authoritH‘S hav(‘ a magniliciMit Hidd 
hid'ore them, and theii- aedion will l)i» watidied with the 
^■reulest int(‘rest by all who are coniuMdcul with livening 
School administ i at ion. 


liKI 1>S. 

In several respeuds tin* Mvening Stdniols in L('eds afford 
Mil instfundive contrast to those in Mamdu'ster. Tin* 
^irciigth of the MamdiesttM* sidiools lies in the traditional 
iiifcrest taken in tlnuu, and the (uieigy displaye<l by those 
'■oiiiKuted with them; in liCeds the strong jmints are 
oigunisat ion and teaching. In Mamdiester the schools 
tend to h(» more popular, in liceds more efficient. ^ 

The reasons tor this dilVereyi'e aix* in part historical. 
When, in l!i()d, th(» Leeds Higher V^'^^'dion Suh-Coni- 
•‘iiltee umhutook tin' reoiganisation of tlu‘ Kuening Sc'hools 
diey fouinl tin' ground* prepared for them by the ‘work 
‘d lh(* Sidiool Hoard, of the Mechanic's’ Institutes and of the 
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Leeds Institute, but Ihc efforts of these bodies, valuably 
as they were, had been on tlie whole less sueeessful than 
those of corresponding orj^anisations in .Manchester. 
Speakiii" jrenerally, the interest in eveninji^ instruction 
was less widespread. On the othi^r liand the time y 
ripe for a reconstruction of the wliole system, ana on 
Mr. Janies (Irahanrs appointment as Secn‘tary tor O i<»-h(*r 
Kducation, far-ivachin^ reforms weie introduci'd whicli 
took effect in the session IDOo-b. • 

Tlie reforms were larj^ely foumled upon the results of 
a very interesting emjuity instituted by the Leeds^ Educa- 
tion (’omniittee in the summer of IDOo into the charact(*r 
and distribution of the industries in L^eds. It was found 
that the five main industries arranged according to tin* 
number of working class heads of t‘amili(‘s employed in 
each, were Engineering ( Met-lianical ami Elect ii(‘al), the 
Uuihling Trades, Commerce, the LeaOier and Hoot Trad(‘s, 
and the Clothing Trades, and that most of thi‘S(^ wmc 
centred in definite districts in the City. In achlition tliere 
were a considerable number of persons employed in Clnun- 
ical Industries, Mining, Textil(» Industiies, and Printing. 

Ill order that a coherent course of training for these 
occujmtions might be provided it was m‘cessaiy that the 
work of other educational institutions in the (’it\^ sliouhl he 
brought into line with that of the (\)mmitte(ds Evening 
S(*ho(,)ls. This has been successfully accomjilished ; agree- 
ments have beei^ entered into with tlie four old-established 
M(*chimic's' Institutes, by which the Committees of tin* 
latter wuitinue to conduct the Ev(*ning School work of t!n*ir 
districts, but they do so a.‘»Sub-(’ommittees of the IlighcM- 
Education (.’ommit^.-i* of the Uorough. Arrangements have 
also lieeii mad?‘ with the Cniversitv and the (’ommittee ot 
the I/<eds Institute by whicli the co-o|M*ration of tliese 
bodies is secured. In the session PH)()-7 all these institu- 
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fjoiis tcH»k tlioir sliaro in ono systoin of evoning 

trai'liinp. 

This sysiein includes four classes of s(*lioo]s; schools in- 
OmkIccI to provide technical trainin*^ for skilled workers 
in Iho principal trades ; schools f^ivin}^ a commercial course ; 
scIkki^s for art siudciits of all kimls; and schools for j^irls 
and wotium providiiij^ instruction in domestic subjects. 
Kach of these classes of s(dio(ds consists of institutions of 
vaiicus j^nadrs, coordinal<*d so as to facilitate the passaf^e 
nt' a sludent from oii(» ^riadc of instruction to another; and 
tach class, thc'iefore, calls for separate (‘onsideration. 

The 'l\‘chnical Mvcuiini^ Scdiools are of four piades. In 
(Trade* r. an* tiu* jr<*n(*ral Preparatory Kveninj^ S(*hools, in 
(irade II. tlic' Hiancdi Artisan Scdiocds, in (rrade III. tin* 
Advanc(*d TVchnical Kv(*nin^ Schools, while the Leeds 
rFiiv(‘rsity is of the* Fourth or llic*hest (xrade. 

The (jiade 1. Schools^ an* intended for boys who have left 
tin* Day Schools witliout havinji: passed Standard Y., and 
loi* nieii whcFSc* education is very d(*tectiv(‘. Th(*y are five 
in niiinber; tlm*(* arc' attc'iidc'd by bovs, and the other two 
mainly by dc'ws and otlu»r foreigners wlio conn* for the 
pill pose* of learning Fn^lish. The* c‘urric*uluni of the 
schools for boys includes Fiii^lish, Arithmetic and Experi- 
ment, al Mathematics, l)rawin«x mid in two sc*hools Wood- 
I'cirk. In the two scdiools for foreigners a ^reat deal of 
Filial i^h is taken. 

In addition to the (irade I, Schools several of those in 
Drade II. jirive elementary instruction to boys who have 
h It sc hool in a low standard, but in all cases the Pie- 
])aratory (Joursc* is intended to dead up to the Technical 
I oiiivsc* proper. This (\mrse is bcf^U/. in nine Dranch 
Artisan Schools, witli tiist and second year cMurses, and in 
four Mec*hanics’ Institmvs whic*h, for historic'al reasons, 
^dve third year instruction also. The c*urric*ulum for the 
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first year eoiisisis simply of Experimental ^lathematies 
(four hours) and English (two lio\irs). The former 
inehules the sketching and measurement of models, 
decimals, fractions, contracted methods, some alf^ehi;^ 
and practi(‘al f^eometiy involving ji^raphs, and simij^ir 
subjects. The whole is based on tlie actual dihieii- 
sions of models and simple pieces of nuHhinery. 
The Euj^lish syllabus is a wide one; much j)ractiee 
is piven in connK)sition, ' larj^ely in the form of 
descriptions of the work done in mathematics, or of 
essays on subje(*ts arising out of the readiji^ lesson. I'his 
session a good deal of rea<Iing has becui introduced with 
the happiest results. A comprehensive list of suitable 
standard books has been drawn up, fiom wliich the 
Headmaster selects two or three liktdy to be appreciateil 
by his boys. In one school, for instam t*, liamb's “Tales 
from Shakespeaie ’’ and a book (d’ ballads wcue being 
studied with great interest. When tlu^ hoys took the 
books home with them for purposes of honn^work, th(‘V 
fre([uently brought them back saying that they had read 
them through. Hoys are (‘iicouraged to buy copies for 
themselves, and this is often done. Tln^ reading has 
proved an aid to the comp(»sition. The boys like to write 
their ideas on what they have read, and h(mc(‘ compose with 
ease. They have so much t*) go at,” as one Headmaster 
expres.scd it. 

Tiie second jy’(»ar’s course is mad(» up of Expeiimental 
Mathematics (three hours), a continuatioji of the h*‘.st 
year's^ work, including hjgarithms, more algebra and some, 
solid geometry, treated the same practical lines; two 
hours intlie Mechii/.ical Laboratory, in which the practical 
value of tlie,’:.iat hematics is shown by its application to 
experiments in m(;chanir's, hydrostatics, and heat; and 
one Iiour English of the same character as before. 
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For Ili(‘ thir<l ainl fourtli year Sporial Ti^rlinical Courses 
liav(* 1 h‘C*!i airan^od. Tlios(? are takcui partly at the 
Institutes, but inaiiily in tlie tliree Third 
Uiadi' Schools. Apart from classes for Adult Workers, 
ill.< SpiM-ial IVchnical Ct)urses are iiil(*nd(‘d for Mechanical 
Kn^^Mneers, Fleet rical Kn^iiH‘ers, Architects and Uuilders, 
Chciui(<il Workers, Textile Stiuhmts, Printtus, and.Tjcather 
and Pool Trades. Hut each <‘ours(‘ is arranj^ed with a view 
♦o furtluu' sp .<*ialisat ion. For <*xampl(‘, in the Me(*hani(‘al 
Kii^inciM in;r Course provision is made for Fitters and 
Tiirneis^ Ihittern Makers and Ifoiiei* Makers. Cnder the 
Hnihlin^ Tiadi's tSiuise (‘(Jine spiMual Courstvs for Ifrick- 
layeis and Masons, Plumbers, Sanitaiy Insp(‘ctors, Archi- 
Iccts, Paint(us, Cabiind ilakers. Plasterers, ami the like, 
sinne subjects bein<*‘ taken in th(‘ School of Art. 

Lastly, advan(*ed stmhuits whi> have either passed 
tlirou^di a four yeais’ Kvenin<«: Course*, or can prove 
(Mjiiivalent at tainimuits, may receive* furtlier instruedion in 
Kveniin^’ Classe*s at the Cnive'isity. 

Tuinin^r now to tlie* Cemime*re*ial Se-heiols, we find them 
(irjraniscel (in similar lines. ^I'lie* same* thre*e (irade I. 
Sclioeds pre'pare fe)r the strie*tly Ce>mmercial (\)urse, and 
tin* nine* Hrane‘h Commercial Sclunils alsei proviele*, where 
ne*ccssaiv, Preparateiry (a)urses in Kn^lish, History, 
Leo^rapliy, Mat heinati<*s anel l)rawin|Li^. 

In tin* iirst two years e)f the (a)mniere‘ial (a)urse* Jhe 
subjects are* Kn^Iish, Ceiinmercial Arithmetic, (\)mmere‘ial 
Ibacticc, Heiok-ke'e'pin^, (\ininu*rcial lTee)j^raphy anel 
History anel Shorthand. If the stuelent ])e>ssesses a^suffi- 
< icntly sounel kne)wle*el^e e)f Kn^^Jish, a Feueijjn Lan^ua”:e 
J‘iiiy be* take*n, eitherwise this is posf]wv.i^'d to the thirel 
tburth year, (jreat stress is laid upe)n tbx* teaching eif 
English. The ce)mplete (’ourse ine*lueles the lliste)ry of 
English Lite‘rature, with the stuely erf selee*ted works, and 
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an outline of the History of the Lanoua^e, ;is 
well as Composition and Precis Writing. Many of the 
schools are affiliated to the Xational llonu’ Ueadin^ 
Union. The teacdiin^ of Fond^n Lanpuaj^es is from tlm 
befi^inninp partly oral. Advanced students are em oui ;^d 
to join Modern Lan<rna^e ‘Circles/ where lectures are 
^iven ill the forei<;n lan^uatje, followed hy diseus'Mons or 
the reading of short essays. 

In the three Advanced Kvenin^ Sehoeils of (\nnm(M'M 
Professional (\)urses are j^ivem for Ihinkers, A<*counian1s, 
Auctioneers, Public (^fticials, Chemisis, Crocers, and 
Railway (’lerks, while in the University, (’oeirses (»f 
Lectures are arraufjed on Kconomics and ( 'ominen ial Law, 

The Commercial S(*hools are op(*n to both boys and f»:irls, 
and are eejuipped with the necessary books and documents, 
as well as with lant(uns, small museums, piciur(‘s of 
foreign life and the like. 

The Kvening Schools of Art are of three graihvs. In 
the First (jrrade Schools, three for boys and six for girls, 
a Preparatory Course is given, intfualed to train tin* eye, 
memory and taste*. In the four Ibanch Schools of tlie 
Second (jradc, instrin tion is given in Drawing of (’ommon 
Objects, Flementary D(*sign, Light and Shade*, Clay 
Modelling, and Wood-carving. The (’emrse* in these 
schools is inlend(‘d to lead up to the work doin* in the 
Central School of Art, with its <lepartments for Architet- 
ture, Design, Mcxlelling, Life Drawing and Painting, and 
the various Craft Schools. 

Donuistic Courses an? also given in three (Tiad(*s ol 
Schools. In the (*ight Preparatory or First Orach? S(*hools 
the curriculum injjudes Xeedlcwork, Dressmaking, Plain 
Cooking, IlGase Management, and Household Accounts, 
and (.\)rrespondem*e. In the eUtven Young Wonn‘n s In- 
stitutes of Grade II. Millineiy, Laundry and Xursing are 
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adih'd, in llio Ci^ntral Institiilc more advancod iii- 

slni(*ti(ni is in tlie saino sul)j(M*is, witli a .sj)eMdal 

(’duiso fnr II()ns(*k(*(‘[M*i\s. 

111 ! Ilioso scl)n(ds ro^nlar roursos of instruction, in- 
|r attcndaii(*(» on at least three evenings of the week, 
)\v taken, except in tin* case* nf Women's Institutes, 
Avlicr(‘\ttendance ondwo or in special (‘as(‘s on one eveiiiiif^ 
is allowed. ^rh(‘ eltect of the <‘<»urse system on the work 
•i.« universally acknowledf^^ed to have* been < xc(*lh»nt. llomo- 
wmk is dom* and takes on tin* average om* to three hours 
per w(»eik. 'l’h(‘i(* se(‘ms as a rule to lx* no difliciilty in 
o-ettin^^ th(‘ stmlents to hrin^ it r(*^ularly. 

The* fee's are* !?s. (id. for a eourse in First, anil Is. in 
Secemel tirade Schools. In Advanc(‘d Kveniner Teedinieail 
;uid (\»mm(*rcial S(*honls iis. or 7s. (id. is charj^ed : in the 
(’eniral \Ve)men\s Instit ute* the fee is los.,and fora Fniver- 
sity ('emise* lOs. (id. ^I1i(‘se' f(*es art* r(‘mitt(‘d on the ifcom- 
iiK'ndation erf the ll<*ad Mast(*r in cast's of povt'ity. The 
>y<tcm of “ fre»(» passt's " which lormerly obi aim'd has been 
ahamlone'el as unsat isfacteny ; stuelents appretdate what 
tliey have to pay for; but tht*re is an (‘xtt*nsiv(* scluuue of 
Technical FiVenin^ Schoed Fxhibitions of which 100 Junie)r 
and (io St*nie)r were* awai’deel last yt*ar. These i*xhibitions 
an* awardetl ten the it*sult t)f the sessieuTs work as she)wn by 
attendance, htunewoik, and ^(*neral pree^ress. IMiedunior 
Kxliibit ie)ns consist of a ^rant not exc(*t‘dinfj^ 10s. te)>vards 
tile cost eif boe)ks, etc., anel the Senien* e>f e. corresponding 
jriant not exet'edin^ OOs. A ceinditieni of tenure is that 
tin* e*xhibitioner should takt* an aj)proved evenincf ceiurse 
duriner f|i(» follnwiiif^ st'ssie)n. 

The introduction of this organised of instructiein 

in IIM);*) preiduced a strikincf chanejt* in the attendajiers of 
tlie students. I’his will be cb*ar from the lblle)winj** tabic 
'd attendances : 
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It aj){>oars from those figures tliat during the last '^vo 
sessions the attendance, instead of falling olV, has rapidly 
inereasoJ during the first weeks of woik, and has continued 
high up to the end. In IJlOo-t) the highest attendance 
was registered on February 

This result can only be attribut(*d to the excellen(*e of 
the tea(‘hing, and any visitor to the classes can haidly fail 
tube struck with the serious spirit that uniformly jirevails. 
The Head Teacher in each of the Grade 1. and II. Schools 
is an Assistant in an Elementary School; the other 
members of the staff may be eitlier Elementary Teachers or 
Special Subj<‘ct Teach(‘rs. 

The success of the teaching, liowever, is, I think, due not 
so much to the choice of t(‘achers, as to tin* fact that 
Evening School teaching is recognised in Leeds as a 
special art, recjuiiing special preparation. Special Courses 
for Eveiiing Teachers are held by highly ([ualified instiu(‘- 
tors in English, Arithmetic and Exiierimental Mathe- 
matics, Mechanical Laboratory Work, Commercial G(‘o- 
graphy, (’omiuercial Arithmetic, and (’ommercial Fractice 
and Hook-keeping, with the object j>f ludping actual or 
intending teachers in Evening Scho<ds to gain both the 
necessary knowledge, and, what is e(|ually important, the 
right methods of imparting it. 'I’hese courses have b(*en 
vigorously taken up, ami have intniduced into the Evening 
Teacliing a wider outlofik and less .stereotyped methods. 

The Leeds aut^.dities have thus made a d(»finite attempt 

1. IL should ho inontioiiod that tho fij^uros given «affnrd no basis for 
comparison of tho nurnliers in attcndaiK e' during the different sessions^ 
The numbers in the first two sessions are those of class entries, in tho 
last session those of individual .sliidciits. 
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|() (loal with tlio prohloin of ohtainin^ a supply of qualified 
fi'acluTs tor tlioir ovoiiiii^ (*lass(*s. Tlu^y arc also siircoss- 
jiil in «roltin^^ thoii* students at the most appropriate a^e. 
Ihohahly as Jiiany as TT) ])er cent, join llie Tc'chnical Kveii- 

Srliools in tln‘ next session aftcu’ tlic*y liave left the Day 
S(*iV)ol. Hut two jj^ieat dittieulties remain to be overeome. 
The \^st of th(*s(» is the apathy (»r evcui anta«i^onisni of 
tlie employeis. A few fiiins <lo, indeed, take an ^interest 
ill the more advan<*(Ml teehnieal eouises, and in a few 
iiistane(‘s apjnent iees’ fees have been paid, but, speakin^ 
j^i'iierally, no tmeouraefement is li^ivcui to boys and ^irls 
to a1t(‘Ad. A fifreat deal of ovmtime is worke<l, which 
(ift(‘n r(*nd(Ms regular atti‘ndanc*(» (piite impossible. 
Promising boys n<it intre(|uent ly stoj) comin<^ to the 
Kvenin/;^ School as soon as they wiv cif^dit(*(m years of af^e 
l)er‘aus(‘ they are then |)ut on overt im(‘. Cases have been 
known in which boys w(*n‘ dischai’^ed ber'ause they 
n*(|uested [lermission to attend evmiinf^ classes. In the 
case of boys and girls not enqiloyed in facTories the 
difficulty begins at an earlier age. It is very often quite 
impossible for sh(q> boys and erraml boys to atteml, owing 
to the long hours during which their serviia's are iec[uired. 
but, apart from any question of working overtime, it is 
not right tor a boy of foui tcen or fiftcuui who has to go to 
'wu k at () a.m. to stay at an Kvening Sidiool until J)-d() p.m., 
and it is no use trying to get a large* attendance of young 
hoys at tin* Artisan Schools until the co-operation erf the 
employers is secureil. ’ 

Tin* s(*«‘oinl difficulty, Avhicli unfortunatelj’ is by no 
in(‘ans (*on fined to Ii(*(*ds, is connected with tin* methods of 
'vork <d)taining in some of the Tile^jentarv Day Schools. 
Hn this point I speak with ditfidenci* as viy’ opportunities 
for observation were Innited, but I gathen*d from the 
testimony of competent observers that a somewhat 
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iiierhaiiical systom of disoiplino and teacliiiifi: was still 
occasionally to be met with. This is a survival from the' 
days when the (jovoriiment, hy a system of individual 
examination and “ payment hy results/' encouraged a 
certain narrowness of educational aim. 1'he size of soin^ 
of the classes has also prevented the spread of filler 
methods of teaching ami discipline. This persistioee of 
an oldeC tradition, however, hy no m<»ans implies any lack 
of goodwill or strenuous work. on the part of the teaclnus. 
]lut, when* it obtains, its influem*e is unf(»rtunate in 
giving the children a distaste for s(‘hooI, and thus making 
them both less willintf to come ha(*k for evtuiing work 
and less able to ada[)t themsidves to the fn^er methods 
necessarily cnijiloyed in the (’ontimiation (*oiirs(*s. Kvtuy 
year, liowever, witnesses the growth of more sympathetic 
and unccuist rained relations hetweim the t(*acher ami the 
taught, and the increasing pn^valemc' of such ndations in 
the Day School, facilitated as we may liopr they will he, 
hy a moK* stimulating curriculum, is om» of the sur(‘st 
grounds for hopefulm‘ss in regard to tin* fiitiin' of the 
Technical Evening S»*hoc»ls. 

ITa r.iFAx. 

Our survey of the history and presmit coinlitions of the 
Evening Scliools in Manchester and Leeds has shown us 
some of th(‘ main problems c*on fronting any Ed\icatiou 
Authority desirous of establishing a coherent system of 
eveni’iig instruction. Tliere are in the first place the two 
closely relat(Ml problems of adapting the studmits' work to 
their industrial or cornmen-ial needs, and of providing ^ 
properly organised system of instruction, which may fa(*ili- 
tat(» tlie student’s pro/;r<*ss from one grade of instruction 
to another. Th problems hav(» been t<i some extent 
solved by the substitution of can^^fully considered courses 
of instruction for isolated subjects, and by so arranging 
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lli(» of i\ juiniber of branch schools that they shall 

|fii>vi(lc the rc([uisito ])rcparaiorv training for tlic work of 
c<*nlral institutions. In th(^ s(*con(l place tln^ro are 
flH‘ subsidiary but most important problems (‘onn(M*ted 
\\\i(li the number and class of students wlio can be induced 
to \<}\\\ the Kvenine: (Masses; the a^n- at which attendance 
hcuiiiS,^: lln* pr(?vious training in the Day School; tin? elfect 
of tli(*ir employnnmt* in causing fatigue or inalfllity to 
atlcml; the supply of suitable and zealous teachers; the 
altitudi' nf tin* emj)loyers; and the danger of aji illiberal 
alruosplnne in the schools. t )ne or two other <iuestioiis 
will h(‘ *noti(‘ed in the s(U|uel, but the above list is botli 
tnriuidabh^ in itself and sulKcicnit for our pr(‘sent jiurposo. 
In tlu' tbllnwin*^ pa^(‘s 1 shall try to show how th(‘ solution 
of s(um* of these ])rol)lems has be(*n attempted in boroiif^hs 
with a ptjpulation of rouj^hly lOddMH), and in which, th(n‘(»- 
Inn*, th(‘ <‘onditions are l(‘ss coin|d(‘X than thos(‘ obtainiiif^ 
in Manchester or Letufs. MMie ‘ 4 :(*neral principles of orjifau- 
isatiou ai‘e (»v(‘rywher(‘ tln^same, though in each case they 
are modified by local peculiarities. 

td tht‘sc smaller boiou^hs Halifax is a ^ood example, 
in spite ef tin* fa<‘t that its special (Minditions are not 
wholly favourabb*. Its population (;f about 108,000 is 
unevenly distributed over an unusually larf^e aiea, and 
its industries are very varie<l, inelmlin^ st*veral dilYerent 
luanchcs of the textile and engineering trades, ilyeino^ and 
and biiildinfjf, in addition to the usual (commercial 
or( U|nitions. Doth th(\se cin'umstam'es render or<j^anisa- 
tioii diflicult. Further, tin* half-time system is very 
pn'valent, nearly 0 per cent, of the children cyi the 
Klenicntarv Schixd books lieinj; excused from full attend- 
Juic(*. It is, therefore, all th(‘ m*U(' lemarkable that 
Halifax is noted for its lar^e numlxu* of iv 'cninjj: Students, 
and for its success in securing (heir attendance immediately 
idler they have left the Day Schools. 
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As be aiiticipaied, this result is duo partly to llio 

existonee of a stroiif^ Kveuiiiji: S(dio(d tradition and partly 
to an excellent system of administration. I also altrihute 
jjfreat importance to the hij^h standard of teach i no- in many 
of the Day Schools. The size of the classes is less than 
in many towns: in l!)()5“fi there was an average of^ne 
teacher to every thirty children in Provnled and i<v"every 
thirty-tSiree children in Vcduntary Schools; and thouj»:li 
some of the Evening Tea(*he.rs complained to me of the 
insufficient preparation of their students, it s(‘ems pr(d)ahle 
that an interest in learnin«if is fostered in many children 
by the kindly peisonal relations subsistinjif in nn^st cases 
between the Day Schoed teacdiers ami their scdiolars. 

The l>e"inninf^ of the Kveninpf School inoviMiumt ia 
Halifax was due to the efforts of a voluntary committee^ 
which, in 1S8G, conducted cveniiifr classes in four element- 
ary schools. The work went on with incnaisin^^ success 
until 1001, when these schools were taken ov('r by the 
Technical Instruction Committee. There wen^ then (‘h‘veu 
Evening Schools attended by Idol boys ajid 00‘J ^ii ls. 

The Technical Instruction (’ornmittee had already 
assumed control of the T(‘<*hnical School, whi»*h hatl also 
originated in private effort. Hence when the Education 
Committee came into office, the field was prejiared for a 
comprehensive scheme of co-ordination. In tlie session 
I902~'{ such a sclieim? was put into operation, and, with 
some* natural developments, has since contimUMl in forc(‘. 

At the preseiM time there are three stages of instruction. 
The first stage consist.s of a two years’ Preparatory Course 
in Elementary Subjects; to the second stage Iwdong the* 
Special Courses, also pf two years’ duration fVir Industrial, 
Comnn^rcial, Ar^c^jr Dome.stic students; and to the third 
stage, the courses at the T(?chnical Ccdlege. 

The Elementary Course is taken at thirteen Evening 
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(\)ntiiniatioii Scliools for boys and f^irls, and llio work 
(folio is roufi^lily oqiiivalent to tliat of tlio Sixili and Seventh 
Standards of tlu* day scliocd in Writinjif, Grammar, Aritli- 
inciio, (loofrrapliy, History and Drawing. There are also 
optional classcvs in \Voo<hvork and Metalwork. 

(>f tlies(‘ thirteen schools eifi^ht provide first-year instrue- 
tinii iKtlie Sp(*eial ('oinses, and five second-year instruction 
iilso. There is tlius*a pyramid of schools, the thirteen 
rnntiniiation Schools forniinfif the l)asc% and the Technical 
( olle^^e tlie apex. 

Tin* subjects taken in the Industrial (’onrse aie Experi- 
iiKMital * .Matlnnnatics, Technical l)rawin<( and Kx])(‘ri- 
iinnital S(*ienc(». In tlie Commercial (’oursc are 
incliuhMl Hook-keeping, Husiness .Methods, Shoiiluind, 
French and Commm'cial Aritluneti(\ In tlie Women's 
Diparlnumts various doim^stic* subjects an‘ tauf^ht; 
ji course is arranged Imt is not (‘ompulsoiy. 'I'he In- 
dustrial Second Year (Niurse continues the work of 
tin* First Year, but insteail of Machine Drawinjj^ 
students in tin* Huildinjj^ Trade are given h‘ssons 
in Ihiilding Constnut ion. 'Ihe Science takes the 
tonn of Practical McM-hanics. The Second Yeai* of the 
other (’oiir.ses continues the work already begun. After 
th(‘ s(‘cond year of these Courses students {)roc(*i‘d to the 
T(‘clinical Crdlegc' where a large number of specialised 
courses are arranged. Students who have passed through 
one of tlu'se Second Year Courses at an Evening S(*hool 
no* admitted to a ('ourse at the Teidinical I’ollegc' for one 

session at half tlu' ordinary fee. That this svsteni of co- 

•' * » 

onlinaticm is a reality is shown by the fact that Ilf) 
"^tmhuits who were in tin* livening S^diools last s(\ssion are 
iiow in attendaiu'e at the Technical College 

Cm* of the most intejesting points of organisation at 
llulifax is the method by wliich boys aJid girls huiving 
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the Day Schools are imhieed to join flie Evening Classes. 
In the first place, the names of all who leave are sent to 
the (Vntral Office at the Technical College. A circular 
signed by the PriiKupal of the College, Mr. J. Crowther, is 
then sent to them, inviting tlnnn to begin attendance .as 
soon as possible at the nearest Evening School, and,ynon‘ 
im[)ortant still, they are visited either by the/ Head 
TeacJier of the Evening Scliool or by a Clerk from the 
OfKc<\ It is desirable that these visits should thus be of 
a friendly and semi-official character. Owing to th(' 
associations attach(‘d to his position, a visit from the 
Attendance Offi(‘er, however tactful, wouhl, for this 
j)iirpose, naturally be much le.ss elVcctive. lly this jneans 
all needful information is given and a ( crtain amount of 
ptusonal influence brought to Ixair. If a boy 4loes not 
(Mune after being asked the first tiim*, h(‘ is calhul upon 
again and not allowed to rest until all efforts aie ol)viously 
in vain. The Head Masters of th(‘ Eviuiing Sc1h)o1s an* 
often tireless in their efforts to save boys from spending 
their evenings in the streets. 

Kegularity of attendance is encouraged by a system of 
M(‘dals and of Money and Hook Prizes. Eurth(*r, whenever 
a student is absent from an Evening Schoc)! tin* Hea^l 
Teacher has to report such absenr'c to the Office, at the 
same time giving the reason. This i!i(*ans that nil 
absentees are eiupiired after ami pc*rhaps visited by the 
teacher, and in bad cases also coinmunicattMl with from 
the Office. •* 

This system throws a large amount (»f work upon 
Principal Crowther and his staff as well as upon the 
teachers concerned, bcit'ii has been abundantly justified 
by its results. 

The following statistics will (jive an accurate idea of 
these results so far as they deiw.*iKl upon the numbers 
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t 

in aliiMidanco. Tliey have been kindly supplied by Mr. 
(Vo wilier and are unusually complete. It is pariicularly 
iiislruclive to be able to follow acM-urately tlie progress of 
the Kveiiing Selio(ds, so far as nmnlHMs are concerned, 
(luring tlieir period of re-organisation 

\ 

A. 

xo. OF IU)VS AND GIRLS IN KVENING SCHOOLS SINCE 1000 . 


« 

Sf'.SUfll. 

Uovs. 


Totals. 

AvijraKti No, of 
Ijoiirs’ ijislructioii 
reel? i veil by 

tairolIiMi 

during thu St*ssi«>u. 



i,r)f ., 

.... 002 ... 

... 2,010‘ 

00 

im'l-2 

L:it2 .. 

.... ... 

... 2.020 

— 

l!'(i2-;j 

1,17:1 .. 

.... 722 ... 

... l..S0.r 

- 



1,1:10 .. 

.... ^:is ... 

... •.>.■.>7:5’ 

- 

llilM-.') 

l,:ii):» .. 

.... Ma ... 

... 2.230* 

- 

1111)0 (i 

1,1:10 .. 

.... 807 ... 

... 2.:)27' 

12:1 



1,110 

.... 1,002 ... 

... 2.47.S* 



1. Session 20 wtvks only. 

2. IntnHlnction of Syst^'inatio (JourM's, whirli alTertiMl the hoys to the 

of llJt). The following Se.ssion, however, this loss was more, than 
‘'•iiipcnsaled for. 

•1. Kull Commercial (^onrse coiiijnil.sory. 

1. Knil Comnn'rcial ami Imhistrial Courses cn!npul.sory. 

*>. IntrodiK lion of Elementary Science into the Industrial Courses. 
^<"'ion increased to 2 ^} weeks. 

<■'. Second Year Commercial. Industrial and Courses hejiun. Session 



NUMBER AND ACiliS OE HTl'DENTS ATTENDING THE EVENING SCHOOLS. 








. Several elementary elapses were transferred to the Evening Ctnt limiatioii Schools. 
i. Additional classic’s wore transforred to the Evoiiin^ Coiitiimatii n .Schools. 



ATTl^NDANC K UF .STl’DKNTfe Al* THK KVKNING CONTIM ATlUN SCilUOLS 



1906-7 9^9 873 1,062 1906-7 2,262 1,907 2,478 
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D. 

NUMBER OF BOYS AND GIRLS ENTERING THE EVENING 
CONTINUATION SCHOOLS DIRECT FROM THE ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOLS. 


Session. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

^.'otals. 

1904-?, 

367 

118 

IS.*) 

w 

B.iO.VG 

3">8 

'l99 

557 

lOOG-7 

374 

269 

564 


As the age of admission to the Evening Classes of theTeehnieal Colh go 
is now 16 years no pupils proceed direct from the Elementary Day 
Schools to the evening classes of the (‘ollege. 

In the year B)0G the numher of children who left the Elc*mentary 
Schools was l.lOo. Hence we may infer that ahout o.S per cent, of such 
children now join the Evening Continuation Schools within a year of 
their ceasing to attend the Day School. The Evening Sc hool statistics 
refer to sessions, and the Day Schoc»l statistics to calendar years, and 
henct? no e.xact computation of the percentage is possible. 


E. 


NUMBER OF BOYS AND GIRLS FROM THE BREBARATORY 
COURSES TAKING AMBULANCE. WOODWORK, METAL- 
WORK, AND BHYSICAL E.XERCISES. 


Ambulance (Boys) . 

Session 

19<J4-5. 

... 272 ... 

S<'ssion 

1905-t). 

.. 115 .... 

Se.ssion 

190ti-7. 

131 

,, (Girls) 

229 

.. 278 .... 

.. 230 

Woodwork 

... 195 ... 

.. 287 .... 

.. 273 

Metalwork 

43 ... 

99 .... 

101 

Physical Exercises* (Boys) 

309 

022 

307§ 


* Brior to the Session lOOfJ-7 the Bhysical E.x<*rcises were taken tor 
half-an-hour on one evening. This arrangeineiit intcTfcu'ed with the 
ordinary work considerably; it was therefore decided for the Session 
Bl0f>-7 to make arrangements for the students to have Bhysical Exercises 
on a fourth night. This yea- Vexperience has led to the conclusion that 
the demand for st^rious physical exercises is very small and the (Committee 
have therefore decided to drop this work n<-xt Session. At the same 
time they are making an increased grant to the local gymnasium on 
condition that facilities are there given tr^ any evening pupils wishing to 
receive instruction in physical exercisers. 

§ Nundxrr present last week of Session .00. 
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St. ][klexs. 

Ill St. lIi»l(Mis tho eduoafional coriditions are in some 
i(*s[)rcts unusual. The town is a (Vuinty Jhuou^li and con- 
iains ahout inhalutants, but has nevi*r had a S(*hool 

llnanl^ irntil ilie appuintnient of tlie Muniiipal Kduca- 
tioii (‘oniniittee under tli(» Kdueation Act of 1902 tne even- 
iii^r instruction was under the control of voluntarv 
iiiaiia^ers. ^neludinj; the schools luaiutained by tlie ('o- 
opcrativc' Society seventeiui Eveninjj: (Continuation Scliools 
well* opened and nu‘t with (*onsiderable success, in ISOiS a 
telal attendanci* of 1.002 Ixunj^ obtaiiUMl. Thi^ work dcnie, 
lio\v(‘ver, was not altocrether satisfactory, it was too un- 
systematic, was unconnected with the (dasses at theliainble 
Ti'clmical Institute, and failed to attra(‘t students of tho 
niiskilled labour class. 

Aftci- 1(S9(S tho attendance at tlu' Eveninjx (/lasses 
ih‘clined, until in lOOo-t) therc^ wiue only J)0l students oil 
tlie K'^isters and an average attendance of 5S0. 

That session, how(*ver, was marked by the introduction 
(»l important reforms by the Education (/ommittee. The 
iiumher id Mvenin<«: Schools maintained by the (\)mmitteo 
was riMluced from fifti'cn to six, fivi^ of which wt*re con- 
ni‘ct(*d with Voluntary Schools and theoretically carried 
oil under tin* supervision of their manaofers. Alt new 
students wiue re(|uired to atteml on three evenings in the 
wet'k, oni' of which was set apart for homework, and definite 
course's w(*r(‘ introduced. The first three yiuirs* work was 
lo he taken at the eveminjif continuation scliools, the fourth 
and following years at the (iambli^ Institute. 

Durinfr the past session ( UlOO-T) teaehinj:: has been f^iven 
in tin* ev(‘nin^ schools 'und(*r the Kelucation (Nanmittee 
on three ev(*nint^s per week, and the system of course's has 
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been further developed. The whole of the eveniiif^ classes 
b.itli in the eontimiation schools and the Gamble Insti- 
tute are now, with few exce])tions, or<>:auised in courses, 
and every student is compelled to take one of the courses 
thus prescribed. Xo student is allowed to proceed from 
one stofre of a (‘ourse to the next unless lie has passed the 
sessional examination. In order to encourage atte^ulam^e 
at these Eveniiifr Classes a comprehensive sclieme of 
scholarships has been adopted. Theri^ an\ scholarships 
connectinj' the Day Schools with the Evening Co.itinua- 
tion Schools by which all boys and girls leaving the Day 
Schools can attend one session at the Evening (’ontinuation 
School free, provided they join the Eviuiing S(*liool in the 
session after they have left the Day Sc^hool. The number 
of these scholarships is unlimited. The Head Teachers of 
the Elementary Schools supply the Secretary with a list 
of the children who have left the Day Schools during the 
previous year, and a letter is written to (aich one pointing 
out the advantages of joining an Evening Continuation 
School without delay, and oflering a scholarship. Approxi- 
mately l,-i00 such scholarships were offered at the 1 h"- 
ginning of the session 1900-7, of which TJO wine taken up. 

There are also scholarships connecting the Evening 
Continuation Sclnxds with the Evening Classes at the 
Gamble Institute in the form of free tuition for one year, 
and in the Evening Technical School at this Institute 
there are Internal Scholarships by which it is possible to 
proceed to the highest clas.ses without payment of any fees. 

Lasfly, the committee assist certain students who have 
completed the courses the? Gamble Institute to attend 
classes at the Liv(<rpool Cniversity by i)aying their 
travelling expenses. 

In" addition to these scholarshijni the fees are returned to 
students in the Evening Continuation Schools who have 
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iitlonded witli rejjcularity, and prizes are awarded for good 
progress. 

Hy a somowliat ([iieslionablc provision scdiolars still in 
aitr'iidanee at the Day Schools are admitted to theKvening 
Coni innation Sehocds. The mimbor of sueh scholars in 
l!)()(>-7 was 1H'{. 

Tht'S(* measures under the energetic administration of 
^Ir. J. J. Hromhead, the vSecretary for Higher Education, 
have met with a large measure of success. The standard 
of work lias been raised, and the numbers in attendance 
have imu’eased. 

The following tables refer to the scission UiOG-T : 

No. in No. in 

No. on attendance attendance Average 
lM><)k.s. in N<»v. in .March. attt*ndance. 

Kvening (\)nt. Schools 994 f)l‘5 oTo 441 

(iainble Institute 1,001 9o7 79iS — 

» 

Tli(‘ av(‘rag(‘ number of stiuhuits attending the Technical 
Sf hoo] on any one evening is about 400. 

In the Schotd of .Nrt <*ach individual student takes on 
th(' average between four an<l live subjects. In the 
Technical School, allowing for students taking (\)okery, 
Laundry, Millinery, and Dressmaking who generally take 
(Mily one subject, each student takes between three and 
four subjecfts. 

'rht‘ number of students arranged according to ages is 
as tbllows: 


Kv(‘Ming Continuation Schools und(*r the (h)mmittee: 


i j i:i 

i:i-u 

14- ir. 

1.^ Id 

id— 17 

Over 17 

Tidal 

Ho vs 44 

10(> 

201) 

Oil 

;i8 

121 

00:{ 

tiirls 4<S 

i:{ IJiS 

02 ’ 

20 

7 :$ 

391 

fhuiible Institute : 
Mmi 

- . 20 

G7 

70 

oso 

543 

Women .. — 

— 15 

21 

25 

:5!)4 

458 
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The iiiimhcr of students from the Eveiiinp Continuation 
Schools who proceed to the Gamhle Institute is about 
ninety per annum. 

The Courses at tlie Eveninfif Continuation Schools 
comprise a First Year Preliminary Course for boys and 
girls who left s(*hool in the sixth or a lower standard, and 
Tndus|rial, Commercial and Domestic Coui'ses. Thes<' 
latter Courses are continued at the (ramble Institute. 

Besides these (bourses at the Evening, (’ontinualjgn 
Schools there is also a Preliminary (.'ourse at the Gamble 
Institute which all its students, exce])t those in Art nr 
Domestic Subjects, are required to tak(\ unless they can 
give evidence of a sound general education. 

Perhaps the mowst interesting feature of the work is the 
great attention devoted to the teaching of Knglish. Tin* 
aim is to enable the student to read with appreciation and 
expr(‘ss himself with lucidity. .Both reading aloud and 
silent reading are sedulously practised, the favourile 
authors being Shakespeare and Dickens. Gnuit interest is 
taken in the lesson, and really good poetry is carefully 
studied and much appreciated. One Head Master gives 
monthly lectures on English autliors, which have proved 
attractive. The students’ compositions inclrnh* essays on 
literary and current topics. 

Many of the employers take* a ])ractical interest in the 
work of the Gamble Institute, but, as in many other towns, 
the industrial conditions are not altogeth(»r favourable to 
the efficiem*y of its evening schools. A large proportion 
of Uie male population is em])loyed in glass works and 
collieries. Muerh of the labour is v(*iy heavy, while the 
three-shift system, "^whicli obtains in some of the works, 
makes attendance practically impossible for many of the 
bo}\s and men. # 

Turning now to the school maintained by the Co- 
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operative Society, we have an instance of a Continnation 
Srliool, wliicli is .siic(‘cssfiilly maintained by private effort. 
'Hiis Kveiiin^ School is the lari'cst in the town. In the 
session of 1!)()5-G tlie number of students on tlie books 
was 415, ami in 407. It is ostensibly confined 

to siudenfs of sixtecui and upwards, but exceptions 
are n\)t infr(‘([uent. Tlie teacliinu: is on ^pinilar 
lines lo that given in the (\nnmitte(rs schools, but 

tlu‘ school is (»p(Mi on two <»v(uiings only, and few(*r 

* • . * 

subjects are tak(*n. The reasons for the po[)ularity 
of the school wore stated by the Scendary of the Sm'iety to 
1 h‘ : (1) the bright and airy rooms, with comfortable seats 
and labh's; (‘J) the social side* of the work (there are two 
social meetings in th(‘ year and a picnic in the summer); 
(4) the lighter course of study, though the subjects taught 
ale tr(*at(Ml v(‘ry seriously; ( I) the corjxuate feeling; 1)5 per 
rent, of the studmits belong to families conne(*ted with 
tin* Society, 'riii* wcu'kly b‘e is only half that fdiarged by 
the Kducation (’ommittc'c. 

Tln‘ example of (his school is instructive as showing the 
value of methods and influences somewhat dilferent from 
I hose usually associate<l with the work of Kducation 
Committees. 

J loo I LK. 

Although tlie lo(‘al conditions in the County llorough 
ef Ilo()tl(» ditfer consid(*rably from those obtaining in 
‘'^1. Helens, the same general type of organisation has been 
udoptcMl. Inhere an' three Kv(*ning Schools with Prepara- 
buy ('ours(‘s in elementary subjects followe<l by Coni- 
uiercial, Industrial, and J)omesti<* Courses extending over 
t'vo years. 4'he Courses lead uj) to the work of the 
Icelinical Kvening School which is divided into a 
t ummercial Seedion, an Engineering Section, a Schoof of 
Pomostie Kconomy, and a School of Art. The fees range 
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between (Js. and 22s. per session, and every student wlio 
has entered sinec l!i04, with eertain exeeptions, is bound 
to take a course, thou<?li a number of alternative subjects 
are offered in each section. 

The co-ordination of the Kveniii" and Technical Scliools 
has been facilitated by the formation of a Hoanl of Studios 
consisting of the Secretary for lliglier Kducatioii, the. 
principal Masters of the Technical School, and the Head 
Masters of the Evening Schools. The syst^un has noi^j;|s 
yet produced its full elfo(*t, but the results so far obtaiiu'd 
are (juito encouraging. 

Since Bootle is, for industrial purposes, practically a 
part of Liverpool, it is unnec(*ssary for its Education 
Conimitt('c to ])r()vidc advanced special teafdiiiig. 

Although the j)opulation of Bootle is estimated to he 
then' are only in attemlance at the Evening 

and Technical Schools. This not v/uy satisfactory states of 
things is due partly to the lack f)f any organised plan for 
attracting .students, such as that existing in Halifax, partly 
to s})ccial difficulties (‘onnected with the industries of 
Bootle. A large amount of lalnnir is employed in con- 
m^xion with the df»cks and shijiping, and the men suff(‘r 
much from irregularity of work and lH)urs. TIkmc is also 
a consid(?rable population, mostly Irish, near the docks, 
which is in a state of chronic poverty. 

Again it is difficult to get boys to attend Evening Ela.sses 
when they leave? the Bay School, owing to the great 
d(;mand for l>oys of 14 to IG to .scrape boihus in the various 
engiTieering works. When tlms emjdoyed they work hard 
and earn high wages, and sf) are both too tired and too 
proud to attend an I^vcun'ng Scdiool. The ca.se of the girls 
is not much better. Large nufulxu's are employed iu 
Bryant ami May's Matcli Fact(;ry, and th(?se seem to be 
totally disinclined for evening work. A similar lack of 
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iiilercst in evening classoa is shown hy large numbers of 
jrirls who are kept at home to mind the house while their 
inoihers are at work.^ Of the girls employed in Johnson’s 
Dye Works I sliall speak below. 

One of the means liy whieh tlie Kdueatioii Committee 
try to overeome tliis diffieulty is by allowing theattendanee 
III I he Kvening Schools of certain seliolars from tly> Day 
School. JilOst of tlie teachms favour this arrangement, 
liyt I cannot consider it satii^factory. Certainly wlion I 
visiled the classes most of the younger boys looked mu(;h 

iiioK' fit for be4l than for mental work. 

■ 

On the other hand, the Committ<‘e has been successful in 
(ihtiiining a good d('al of co-operation from the employers, 
though this has naturally been givmi mainly in eoimectioii 
willi the 'I’l'chnical School. J'he Dock Hoard remits woik 
hel'orc breakfast to Ixjys who attend Kvening Classes, and 
oilier linns allow their apprentices to begin work an hour 
lalcr (dtlier on the same or the following day. One firm 
so far as to make attendanci* c(nupulsory upon its 
apprentices, but the K'suli was not entirely satisfactory as 
llu* hoys (‘vidently attended with nductance. Again, 
.several firms, particularly in the building trade, pay the 
hoys’ fees, or repay half the fees to the parents if the boy 
ulUmds well. Special mention is due to the elfoits of the 
ilessis. .lohnson. Thev tried sending all their hovs to the 
l<‘chiiical Kvening Schoed for instruction in Chemistry 
Junl similar subjects, but found tliat in four-tifths of Hie 
<‘ases it was jmre waste* of time, owing to the lack of 
{^•cinual education. They now hold at the Works special 
Hasses in dyeing which are taught hy the Head Chemist, 
5‘ii(l include practical as wedl as theoreticiitl instruction. 

1. There is jui iinusiiiilly lartye dfinuiul in Unollc I’uv the work* of 
‘ narvvoiMcn, duo, no doubt , to tho sinidl nund)or of doinostio servants 
K< i)t by most of the inhabitants. 
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Attendanro at those is voluntary, hut nearly all the hoys 
and nu'u fjfo through the Course, and a largo proportion are 
very keen. In a<ldition to this, any hoy who wishes In 
att(‘nd a Continuation School has his fees j)aid, and is let 
oft* work, however great the pressure of husiness, hut this 
permission is taken advantage of hy very few. Messis. 
Johiispn also employ ahont 600 girls, who are encouraged 
in every way to go to a Continuation School. In the case 
of a girl who has not ])assed the sevi‘nth stv-iidard attend- 
ance is compulsory; in oilier cases it is stimulat(‘d hy 
tlie payment of fees, hy prixos. and in particular hv the 
personal supervision and interest of a Social Secretary, a 
lady, whose whole time is devotc'd to their wcdfare. It is 
her intention to hold classes in Swedish Diill, from which 
she anticipates good results. 

The Secretary for Higher Kducation (ilr. T. J. Ogle) 
does much hy his personal efforts to fostcu* the interest 
taken in the schools hy employers. He often writes on 
hehalf of individual hoys, wlu)se attendanc(‘ is inttuferc'd 
with hy working overtime. In April, UillT, ln‘ arrangetl for 
a conference between the local employers and the Hducati(UL 
(.‘ommittee for the purpose of making the utility of tho 
evening classes more wichdy known, and of receiving 
criticisms and suggestions.* The n'sult has been tin; 
estahlishment of an Advisory lloanl of Kmployers to aid 
the Commillee in the improvement of edueation on its 
practical sido 

Ajiother feature of intenvst is fhe ])art played hy the 
IJootle Public Library, under its energetic Librarian Mi- 
C. Jl. Hunt, in tlfe promotion of Evening and other 
Education, lly a system of school lending libraries, hy 


1. See |>|>. 191 — 193. 
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lists of suitable books, by an educational museum, and by 
f iiL^e lectures a great deal is done to stimulate independent 

reading. 

WiDXKS. 

As an example of a town of about f‘U),000 inliabitants 
possessing a very eompleie vsystom of Evening Schools, I 
shall tak(^ the non-county borough of WidiU's, thi' home 
of many chemical odours, but also of a great deal of (juiet 
Mucaiional Activity. 

liargely owing to tlu*. tactful and unremitting efforts of 
Mr. (t. dl. Danby, who lias been for thirty years the 
Stcrefary to tla* Scliool Hoard and tin* Education 
Committee, it has provtal possible to interest jiarents, 
employers, and tt*a<*h(‘rs in the problem of Evening 
K(l\ication. The result is that in spite of one or two 
scu ious <lifficulti(‘s a large [iroportion, probably over (SO per 
cent., of tin' boys leaVing the schools in the liorough at 
oiic(‘ begin attendance' at tin' Evi'iiing Schools, ami a 
system of combined day and (‘veiling attendaina' has been 
arraiig('d. 

Ill tin; years preceding lOOti the proportional attendain.'e 
was (*v(*u belter, a very large jiercentage of the boys from 
the Idementary Schools proceeding to the Evening Si'liools 
as a matter of ('ourse. Hut when, by the Education Act 
of llhW, non-county boroughs were deprived of the right 
of controlling the tinaiice of their Evening Schools, a blow 
was struck at the system from whicdi it is only now 
lecovc'iing. 

Due of the main conditions of success was ensure<l when 
the chief employers, to a great exu'ut inllueuei'd by the 
<^\'ample of Messrs. Jlruiiner, Moiid & Co., of Northwich, 
agreed to make Eveujng Sehool atti'iidanee eoi'Apul- 
‘^ory ujMin their apprentices. At present the United 
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Alkali Company, who own the larg^est works in the district, 
make it a condition that all apprcniicos between fourteen 
and eighteen, whether bound by indenture or not, shall 
attend classes on three evenings in the week, their fees 
being paid by the Company. Apprentices over eighteen 
will then be allowed to compete for Scliolarships entitling 
them to attend Day Technical Classes on two afternoons 
without loss of wages and at the Company’s expense. The 
other manufacturers have followed this example. In the 
case of the shopkeepers the situation is not so favouiable. 
They appear to be quite willing that their errand boys 
should go, but do not always succeed in releasing' them in 
time. The better boys, liowever, will not stay at shops 
where their atteiidam^c is liabitually prevented. 

Another favourable circumstance is the unity of purpose 
prevailing among the teachers and educational authorities. 
All the Head Teachers have passed many y(‘ais in the 
service of the town and devote themselves unreservedly to 
furthering the educational system, in the di^velopment of 
which they have borne a part, while the fact that Mr. 
Danby has always had tlie wliob* of the inst itutions under 
his control has tended to prevent any lack of co-ordination 
between the various types of .school. 

As an illustration of the int(dligeiit interest taken in the 
children I may mention that a trained nurse is engaged by 
the committee, who visits each school once a week, and 
sees fdl sick and dirty children. Tin* effect has been a very 
remarkable imjjiovement in cleanliness and health, the 
nurse's salary being more than met by the resulting in- 
crease in the grants. 

Another advantage ^lich must not be underestimated, 
is that there are no half-timers, and that exemption is 
allowed to children under fourteei^ only if they have passed 
the seventh standard. 
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Of the two special difficulties with which the Education 
('()nimittee has to coutxMid, the first is the impossihility in 
tlie Chemical Industiy of excusing boys from work Ix^foro 
breakfast. Hence yoiiiif^ boys have to begin work at 6 a.m. 
and to attend classes up to nine or half-past nine at night, 
ami are naturally often tired and sleepy. 

Tlie second difficulty seems to be tin* unwillingn^('ss of a 
(•()!isi4h*rabl(‘ number (if Homan l.^itliolic boys to take kindly 
to Kv(‘ning S^chools. An E\ening Scliool was established 
tor (li(un during the session lJ)()(i-7, but was discontinued 
(oving to tin' fall in numbers. In tln^ two oilier K veiling 
Scliools the numbers rose from LI2 in S(‘ptember, 11)07, to 
1 I”) ill F(‘biuary, 1007. 

'riie Kvening Scliools for boys consist of three Continua- 
tion Schools, in whicOi the courses serv(^ as a foundation for 
the work at tin* Kveming technical School. The fi'cs are 
os. and are remitt(*d fc^r one session to children who take 
ail FiVening Course in the n(‘xt se.ssion after they have left 
II 1 C Day School. They an' also returned under certain 
roinlitions to students making So pen* (‘cnt. of the possible 
ait(*ndaiic(*s. The ll(*ad Masters of the Fi veiling Schools 
are Chief Assistants in the Day Schools. 

In these schools courses are compulsory, and may be 
citli(*r Industrial or ('ommercial. In both cases the First 
Year ('oulS(^ includes Fnglish, Arithnudii! and History. 
1 li(* Fnglish syllabus is based on tlu' study of some good 
<‘Xaiii|)le of Fnglish literature, c.//., a play of Shakespeare, 
501(1 tlie History is so arranged as to give an insight into 
file duties of pre.sent-day eitiziuiship. Doth subje(*t,s are 
fauglit in such a way as to (uicouragc private reading, and 
liavf' proved popular and stimulating. A teacher writes 
‘d tlie English lessons : “ Interest on the whole was very 
^'<‘11 maintained, and it w^m a pleasure to give these luVrd- 
"oiked youths a glimpse into the old romance and tho 
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absorbiii" Shakespoaro world. Many of tlunii bad boon 
at work from 6 a.m., two or tbroo quietly dropped olT to 
sleep Avhere the ‘ Tales ’ proved less engrossinj^ — but 
generally tlie work was worth doing, and liad doubtless 
played its intended part in some slight humanising and 
edueation of eharacter.’’ 

The , Industrial (.’ourse further includes Drawing, and 
the Commercial (^)urse (ieography, Shortliand and ^lypc- 
writing. The Second and Third Year Industrial Courses 
consist of English atul Experimental Mathematics, fu 
the later years of the Commendal (\)Uise the subj(‘cts are 
those of the First Ytnir with the addition of Hook-keeping 
and a foreign language. 

Hoys who have passed the Seventh Standard normally 
omit the first two years of these Evening Scdiool (’nurses. 

The perc(‘ntage of attendanc'e in these srhools from 
S<q)tember to February of the Sessjon l!)()(j-7 was ratlier 
over 82. 

In the Techni(*al School, (bourses ar(‘ provided for boys 
engaged in (■ommerce, the Chemical rmlustiy, Engineering 
ami the Huilding Trades. Tliere is also a three years’ 
Course in Art. Tlie perctuitage of attendances was about 
80, but students come cm two evenings only. 

The system of compulsory attendance appears to work 
quite satisfactorily. A few boys cannot, or will not, make 
much progress, but they are the exc'eptions. On the other 
han\l, the able boys raj)idly come to the* front not only in 
school, but iif* tlie works, and are prepaied for positions 
of responsibility. 

Owing to the absenc-e of any demand for female labour 
the large majority o£>the girls go into service as soon as 
they leave school or can he spared from Jionie. Hence tlm 
numher attending Evening Sc^hools is small. Itatlior 
over thirty attend a Course in ♦Cookery, Home Niirsingi 
and Laundry Work. 
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« 

Conclusions. 

Aliy pra(*li(?al coiicIiisioiLS wliicli can bo drawn from 
ih(' conditions dealt with in this ohaptor must obviously 
1)(* provisional only, l)ut I may perhaps l)riofly call attention 
io some points which seem to me important. 

Kveninf^ Continuation Schools have v(*ry great possibili- 
ties of usefulness before them, but th(‘S(‘ possibilities will 
he fully realis(Ml only if Kyening Schools are recognised 
*fs an integral ehunmit in our social system. At present 
they are too often regarded as a su])eiHuous excrescence. 
It is supposed that attendance at an Kvening School makes 
\n) dirf(*rence to a boy's or tcaclu'r's capacity for work 
(luring th(» day, and conversely that he can exert himself 
at night whether he has had a full day's work or not. 
Day and evening must be brought ijito ndation with eacli 
other. If a boy got‘s to an Kv<‘ning School he caiuiot 
Ix'gin work at six o'clock the next morning; if a master 
has be(Mi teaching really hard all day, his evening work 
is bound to sutler. In th(» sanu' way tlu' hours of a 
studmit's daily (‘inployimmt and of his evening studic's 
must be so adjuste<l that neithei- shall encroach uj)on the 
olinu’. It is almost usel(*ss for a boy to join an eviming 
class if In^ is fre([u<vntly kept so late by his employer as to 
b(* unable to attend. 

This co-ordination of Kvening Sidiools with the boy's 
daily work is possible ojily with the (M)Jisent of the 
em|)Ioyers. It is to be li()j)ed that greate/ efforts will be 
niade by Education Coinmitt(*es to secure this co-operation. 
In som(‘ towns this has already been accomplished, and 
I am convinced that the need of the moment is an 
cnliglitened propaganda rather than any form of legal 
compulsion. On the other hand, when once a vigorous 
interest has been awakv^ined, it is very possible that some 
legal restriction of the hours of juvejiile labour up to 
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seventeen or eighteen will prove neeessnry for the ecpialisa- 
tion of opportunity. 

Ifardly less important is the relation between the Day 
and Evening Sehools. Intelligent teaehing and pleasant 
personal relations in the Day Sehool are essential, if tlie 
Evening School is to find a reasonable number of students 
willing jto attend. Moreover, the teaehers of the Day 
Sehool can do more than anyone t^se to induce their 
scholars to join the Evening (.Masses at aij early age. 
Further, the eurriciilum and teaehing methods of tlie Day 
School have a most important bearing upon Continuation 
TTork. The teaching in the Evening Sehools can never 
bo satisfaetoiv until the reform of the Day School has 
been carrie<l out. 

Further an arrangement is much to be desirtMl by winch 
Bands of Hope, and the host of similar societies, should 
meet on other nights than those appropriati‘d by the 
Evening Schools. It is to be regretted that the various 
religious bodies and the Education Committees should 
conflict with one another in their ell'orts to attain a common 
end. There is sometimes a danger that an Education 
(’ommittee should undervalue the work done by organisa- 
tions other than its own. Speaking generally the official 
Evening (Continuation Schools are not the best instrument 
for reaching boys and girls from the lowest social strata. 
It is lle^^ that Clubs of different types prove so (diced ive. 
Moreover the various church(*.s have a function in ndation 
to young people which should he freely recognised by the 
Education Authorities. 

The main instrument of the Evening School is nec^es- 
sarily technical instruction. This instnudion cannot be 
too closely related to the student’s daily work. Several 
competent observers deplored to me the tendeiu^y to make 
the teaching too ambitious, either owing to a mistaken 
respect for examination results orefrom the natural desire 
to accelerate the student’s progress. The least pretentious 
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j('arhiiig is often the most useful, and a careful considora- 
tion of the student’s practical needs by no means prevents 
Ili(» education f^riven from heiiifj^ truly liberal. If the boy 
learns to appreciate the wider aspects and interests of his 
work, he becomes not only a Indter workman but a more 
eiiltured man. The low, I should almost say mercenary, 
ideal of many FiVenin<j^ Schools is fatal to their real 
('tfieiency. 

It (‘an hardly bo too stronf^ly ur^ed that the atmosphere 
aad methods of the Evening School should not be those at 
pK'sent characteristic of tlu^ Day Scdiool. The Contijiua- 
tion School must be akin rather to the hif^her Technical 
Evening Scliool than to the KlenuMitary School in whose 
huildin^s it may hv ludd. dev(do|)m(Mit of tlu' social 

side of Ev(‘nin^ School is a wide and promising fiedd in 
wliieli com]>arat ively litth' has y(‘t been done 

Th(» (’ourse systmn has undoubtedly ])rovcd a p^reat 
siK'cess, but it is an o]ie?i (jU(\stion whether in some cases 
two (‘veniuf^s a w('ek, with a c(‘rtain amount of liomework, 
ai(' not as much as should be d(*manded. In the cast* of 
udulls a larj^e amount of fn'cdom should clearly be 
allowed. d1ie cas(' of ^irls not en^a^cd in business lu\s 
also |)roved a dilHcult om\ »Speakin^ ^(merally the whole 
prohhun of (*v(‘nin}' instrmdion for ^irls is still far from 
its solution. The daiij^er of over-pressure is very real. 

hastly, it is a [)atent fact tlmt tin* personality (d* the 
teacher is all-im jantant. If tin* teaclnu* takes a ])ersonal 
int(»r(*st in the students, and is able to foster the spirit of 
eaiin*st industry which the majority (»f his students nnely 
lack, the class will be succ'cssful, howeVer small tlie 
Mumbeis. d'ln* best schools depend little up(m Iree 
a<lin issions, prizes or tlie return of fees. Sclndarsliips are 
inM'dful, and inability to pay the fe(*s oii^ht never to be a 
har to admission, but if the students feel that they are 
‘huivin^ benefit from tln^ instruction, they will not need 
pecuniary iinluc(*mcnts to attend. 


II. Domi’as Smith. 
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APPENDIX I. 

I>iA«iL\M (prepared b\’ Mr. J. H. Reynolds) illiistratinjjf the (Iraded 
System of (’ourses of Instriiirtion adapted to the re(|uirements 
of the ditlerent (lasses of Students in the Mancliester 
Kvi'niim Schools. 


Municipal School 

OK 

Technology. 


C.HADE nr. -CENTKAL INSTITUTIONS. 


MuNitMPAi. School j schooi Municipal School 

OK fuMMKRCE i OF DOMESTIC ECO.NOMY 

ANU I.ANOUAOES. AND CoOKERV. 


Specialised instruc- Specialised insfruc- ■ Spociali.sed lii- Specialised instruc- 
tion in Science and t ion in Commercial Sut- ; struclion in Art timj in Domestic 
Technology. * jects and in I.Riignages. . and Design. Subjects. 

(Day classe.s only.) 



OUAhE I. 

-EVEN 1 NG Ct)NTI NU ATION 

SCHOOLS. 

First and Second Year 
Technical Coursei. for 
Boys engaged in manual 
occupations. 

First and Second Year 
Commercial Courses, for 

Boys ami Girls engaged in 
commercial or di.sU ibntive 
ocenpations. 

First and Second Year 
Domestic Courses, for Girls, 
desiroms of receiving a 
training in domestic sub- 
jects. 

IMIEPARATORY COURSE 

For Boys and Girls who desire to imprr>ve tlieir general education or who are not sufficiently 
^ prepared to take advantage of the above Courses. 
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APPENDIX [I. 

At a iiioi'linfj rofornMl to on p. l(S2 tlio following paper 
wjis n iul by Mr. D. H. Hewitt, Es([., H.A., T.(M)., a inem- 
l)(‘r of tlie Education ('oininittee of tlie ClieNliire ('ounty 
Council, a Director of Messrs, liruiiner, Mond and Co., 
Nortliwicb. 

“ 'Ihe tirni be^an to (‘ncoura*>:e attendan(‘e at evening 
(;lass(‘s twenty-tlnce years a^(>, at first by v(duntary attend- 
aiK'c, but after a f«»w years made it c(unpulsory and oftVued 
|)rizes to their (‘inployi'cs wlio made at least 7o per (rent, 
(d' possible atlendanc(‘s iji om* session. WlieJi this rule 
was made theix* was troubh' in Hie class-rooms resulting 
iKnii this pressur(‘; sonu' of tin* unwilling ones thr(‘W tilings 
id)out to th(» subversion of discijiline. This was stopped 
by summoning a meiding of the jianmts of tin* youths, who 
w(‘re t(dd that tlu' firm int(‘nd(‘d to employ no boy in 
future who did not i(‘gularly attend the (‘veiling school 
;it Wilmington or other place, and they were recommended 
to inform their sons that the mattei* was no joke, for the 
firm had detiMinined to have the new i(»giilation properly 
< an ied out. From that time forwaid no difficulty of that 
kind had occurnul, and it is now a veiy popular arrang(^- 
iiHUit both Avith pupils and parents. 

“Ill li)l)4 an advauc(» was made bv altering the rule as to 
(iiiployment to nuul as follows: ‘ It is a further (‘ondition 
of (‘mployimmt that all youths, not ajijircnitices, under the 
age of 19, or who reach the age of 19 during the Session, 
>hall attend the Evening School at least 9 times out of 
every 10 that the School is open, ami that apprentmes shall 
>''0 att(‘nd during the whole period of their apprenticeship.* 

“ Since 1905 apjirenticcvs wlio had a good ivcord of three 
years (‘veiling school attendance at the Wilmington Park 
Si liools or other similar evening classes have b('en givcni 
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instruction iii the ad’ternoons two days a week in tlio 
A'erdin Techni(\al School without any deduction from their 
wages. There are now 24 apprentices in tlie first year s 
and 19 in the second year's course. This attemlance forms 
part of the week's work of the appivntic’es. The attention 
of apprentices to tlieir work is remarkable. From 90 to 
100 peiyent. is the record of their attendance' at the School 
and absences are almost all ace'ountl'd for by sickness. 

The elfeed of the example of Messrs. Ilruipier, Mond & 
Co. on persons other than their employees has been mark- 
edly good, so that at the present time, of the puj>ils in the 
Kvening School at Winnington, only one half are in the 
service of the firm. The Hoard of* Kdu(‘atiou grants with 
the fees for attendance* at the FiVening Schools for years 
covered the expense of maintenance, and when the Aci of 
1902 came into fon*e there was a balam‘e in ha ml of neaily 
.£200, which is being used to provide* any <*xlra (‘xpe*ns(» in 
the future. 

In 190d the firm of Brunner, Mond & Co., wliose the 
Schofd was, handed it over to 1'rustees for carrying on tin* 
work, and the Kvening School now costs the town about 
00s. a year. 

This system was not cfinimeiiced by Sir John T. Brunner 
as a work of philanthropy but as a malter of business, and 
it must be jmlged by its effect on the efficicuicy of the 
workp(*ople. 

Mere is an extract from the Works Maiiag(*r’s lieport 
in answer to emjuiry : 

‘‘•Cp to the pres(mt we have gained in two things 

“ 1st. Better understanding of a mechanical drawing; 

“2nd. (xreater ability in setting out work. 

“ As regards Xo. 1, up to a few years ago very few 
“ piechanics umhustood a drawing and still fewer could 
“make a liand sketch to illusi.rate an idea. Many of 
“ our lads now shfiw great ability in hand sketching with 
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“ cliulk or poncil inid (‘iui ho o»n])loyo(l in iiu'ii.suriii^ iij) 
for alUoatioiis aiol rt'paiis, placing* (lioii- luoasuioiuoiits 
“ ill ail ii!i<lors<aiHlal)l(* Foriii 011 paper. They all cnii 
“ tlni iiK'aniiij,^ of an oii^im‘oriii^ diinviiin*. 

“ As io‘4:ar(ls An. ! 2 , ainon^sl Ili(‘ fithos, boilcrinakiMs, 
“and smiths wi' have* coitaiiily iVdl tlu* imjirovciiumt in 
“ a maiknd manner, 'ro^ivean instan(•l^ 'I’ake a repair 
“to a eonneelin^' md mnl, tiie smitli shows nuM'kedly 
“ f^reatcM ability in making eoricv t allowanees lor littiiifj'* 
“ sliop work, and wlnm the rono-h f()r<»in<^ loines to tln^ 
maehiiH' Vool, the fitter can mark if off to a drawine* 
“or ;iauf»*e and set U|) in thc‘ machine almost without 
“ assistanet*. It iisial to be* tin* most diflievilt of all 
“ tliinj^s to tcaieli an apprentice to sc‘t up his woik, but 
“ now in many cast's it comes to him natuially. 

“ Amoiic-st the youn^ men who are now in the works, 
“ami who only attended the Kveninc* School classes, 
I have some exceedinj^dy idever imui, coo/ ///c// irlui fdlxc 
“ f(n Inti rest in tlir work for tiu' irtfr/Zs sakr. 

I con.^ider tliat oui* younger mmerat ion of mechanics 
“show a very inarketl improvement Imth in ability and 
“ kt'cnness for wtiik and it is a pleasure' to deal with 
“ many of theun on account of the interest they display." 


XoiKs ON Tiir. Kvi:m\(; Schools ok ItociiDAT.i:. 

Special pains have* been taken at IJoclidale [population 
S-hirj in d’rades : ('ot ton and AVotillen ilanufacture 

Joid Kn^ineerine: I to eiieouraj^e atlendane<» at tlu' Kvenin«^‘ 
St'liools, which are so arranged as to form a. link between 
th(‘ hdtmu'ntaiv l)av Schoeds and the Technical School. 
The Kvenin^ ( Onuses of Instruction an* arrane^ed in ihrec' 
^ojidesand three? s(*ct ions : (1) (\)mmercial; (ti) Industrial ; 
‘‘Jid (d) Domestic. The Kleincmtary Industrial rourso 
picpares for a more advanced course, called the “ First 
^‘•ai's Technic^al Course,"' and for Trade Classes whicdi are 
I“‘I<1 iji I lie ('entral and Te(*hni(*al Schoeds. The Fdemen- 
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tarv roiiimririnl Courso is followed by Infoniiediato and 
Advan(‘od Courses held in the (Vuitral Sehool. The 
Secretary of tlie Kduealit>n ('oinmiltee (Mr. d. K. Holden) 
sends a (‘opy of the followin*; eireiilar to every boy an<l 
j^irl h*avinji^ the Public Kleinentary School: 


COUNTY JiOHOUGIl OK ROCHDALK. 

Enrr.\Tit»N Comm ittkk* 

The Members of the above (\»mmittee very earnestly invito yon, and 
all the holars who have retfiitly left the Day Sc hool to att^md aji. 
Evening Si hool during the Session lominem ing Mondav. S<*pteinber — 
11) . 

Your education only beiiins in the Day School. To be really valuable 
it must still Ik* continued for several years. 

Your future position depends almost entirely upon it and upon the 
use you make of the next few years of your life. 

Edui ati(in courses, whii h be^in in the Evening Si h(;ol.s and end in tlie 
Te( hnical School have Imh h arranged, and thes«* courses aim at preparing 
students for po.sition.s in ))oth Workshops and Offices. 

One of these (nurses will suit you, but it is essential that you should 
iK'gin at once. In^fore the knowledge gained in tlie Day School is Inst. 
A few years’ delay means that you may .spend part of your manhood 
re-doing the work of your < hildhood. 

The ac( iiinpanying prosjiectus supplies you with particulars of the 
Schools, thcf Teachers, and the Subjei ts taught, and any further informa- 
tion will readily be .supplied either at the Evening Schools or at this 
Office. 

The Fee must fie paid in advamo, either in one |»ayment or by .sncfi 
w(H*kly instalments as you may pri\ately arrange with the Head Teacher. 

Scholarships and l*rizes are offiu-ed for competition and (he Students 
of all Scfiools are eligible to compete; by their means an efficient Student 
should be able to .secure a gcmd edmation free of cost. 

E. IIof.DK.v. 

Secretary of tin* Committee. 

Education ftffice, Iktillic Street, 

S<*pteinber, 10 . 

Anotlior fin iilur is to tlio Stij)(*riiif(*n<lon<s of Sundny 
Sobonls wliif'h in as olscwlicn* in Lanoasliiro, 

])lay an iinjuntant part in tln^ (Mluoalional lift* of llu* town. 
It is {)oint(*(l out liow important it is tliat youn^ ])ooplo 
who aro froo from tlay-sfliool attcndanct* and new to 
industrial lift* shtuild bo well om|)b)yod in tin* ovenin^. 
Sunday Sciutols retain most of tlio.so yonn^ people lon*^^ 
aftei their name.s liave be(*n rem(^ve<l from the day seliool 
lejristers. The Edueation Commit ttu? tlier(‘tore invite the 
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(•()-o|>«'i'iii ion of flu* Snntlav’ S(* 1 h)o] iiuflioriiios in scourin*'' 
11 aiieiMlaii(*(‘ at tin* Scliools. 

A ])r(»s|)(»c*tus of II 10 Kvoiiiiif' Scliool arraii^oinonts for 
tlio (‘Hsuin^ wiiii(M* is soiii in Scpfoinbor to ovoryone who 
aticMnlcMl an Kvoninf** Soliool duiiii/i^ Iho |)rovif)iis sossion. 
A(*(*oni[)anyin^ tli(» prospooius is a ciicular lottcM’ sipned 
l)y llio S(*(*rolary of tho Education ( VunmitifM^, which 
<*xpr(\ss(*s the liopc that tin* stinhnii will rcsuine attendance 
id th(^ Kvi'irtnj' School or at stone of the classes held in 
cniint‘clion with the Tt'chnical School t)r School of Art. 

E<‘rtiticat(‘s admitting to coinhinc'd Evenin*^ Classes are 
^nvcMi hy th<‘ Head Mastcu’ to capable boys on leavin*^ the 
Day School. The rule is that no class will be continued 
unh'ss at least twtuity scholars (in th(‘ cas(‘ of Dressmaking 
fiftc(Mi) (‘nt(»r during the first four W(‘eks of tlie session, 
but tin* ('onunitt<‘c fi(*<]uent1y allow small classes to 
contimu' if good work is being done. 

Tli(‘ cait'ful steps thustaktm by the Education (junmitteo, 
to<r,*|her with the cordial cITorts c»t the Elcmentarv School 

“ ft. 

t(*aclnMs ill the town, havt' producml a remarkable improve- 
ment in the attendance at Kvening classes. The number 
td' |)ersons in l{ochdale under IT years of age who have lelt 
till* Day Schotd is ddiOO, boys and girls bi'ing about equally 
divided. Dining the years IDOo, DlOt! and li)t)7, the 
pcicmitage of these ])erso!is under IT who were in attend- 
anci* at an Kvmiiiig School was oo per cent, in tin* case 
of hoys, and [)(‘r cent, in tlu‘ (‘ase of girls. Pnwious 
to Hi(‘ Session 11104-7), the peicentages wefe djoys 40 per 
cent., gills liO pm* cent. 

In Itochdale few sidiolars stay in tin* public Ehunentary 
Day Schools after their thirtemith birthday. In March, 
lOOT, thiM-e W(M<‘ STU half-timers, or msirly 000 mori‘ than 
ill 1004. This rapid increase in the number of half-timers 
is du(» to the recent ext ^lordinary jirosperity of the cotton 
trade. 
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The rourses in tlie Kveiiin«? Schools are hcl<l on ilirce. 
nights a week, two hours each night. The session of the 
(inlinarv Evening Schools is 25 weeks; that of tlie higher 
hi veiling Classes, wet'ks. T1 h‘ time at which the greatest 
fall takes place in the attendance at Evening (lassc's is 
the beginning of Februarv. l{e<*ently theri‘ has not beiui 
as gn*at ti fall in the attendance about Christmas as was 
formerly the ease. By the end of Ftdiruary (during wliicli 
month w(‘ak students who are not up to the r\'amination. 
standard drop olf) about one-third of those who joimMl tlie 
Kvening (’lasses in the pr(‘(‘e<ling Septembm* have* hd!t. 

An important iiitliience is exerted in the town of the 
Itochdah* Education (jiiiild, which is a liranch of tlu' 
Workers’ Educational Association. It was founded in 
1901 and is a federation of 7-1 socii'tiivs, of whirli sonn' -50 
are Trade Cnion branclnvs. Its obj(‘c( is to assist in prcj- 
moting higher education among th(» p(‘ 0 ple of Hochdahi 
and district. The (luild consists of ovei* -500 iikoiiImus. 
It publishes an Educational (’alendar showing all tlu^ 
(Mliicational fixtures in tin* town. It acts as a sort of 
“ educational clearing house ” for tin* district, and seeks to 
{irevent overlapping and wastage* of eelucaliemal force* a ml 
opportunity. At every stage* eif its weuk, the (fuilel has 
be*on assist e*el by the* ro-e)pe*ration e)f the* Beireiugh Eel negation 
Committe*e. Two (\)urses eif Oxforel (’nive*rsity Exte*nsion 
Iie*cture*s, one* ejf Sliake.speare*\s Ilistorie*al Plays, ainl tin* 
other on Peiliticaj anel Social ]^rol)le*ms, we*re* arrange*el, ainl 
through the influe*nce of the* Guild the* numbe*r of weuking 
men in attenelance was larger than in any pre*vious sessiem. 
(.)ii the n*ce)mme*nelation of the Guild, the lleichelale Eelue*a- 
tiem Committee* helel class(*s in ce>niie‘xiem with the* e*xte*n- 
sion lectures, and pioneer cemrsesof len-tures we*re de*livered 
by meuubers of the* Guild in rn'iglibemring teiwnships. 
The Giiilel arrangeMl a conferene’e of Sunday Se-hool officials, 
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;is a rt'siill of wlilcli four lectures, (‘X])r(*ssly desi^nod for 
Sunday School woikors, won* ^iv<*n, iiiidcM* tlio aiispic‘(?s of 
Ihc Manclioslcr I"niv<Msity lOxionsiou Committee, by an 
(‘X|)eri(‘neiMl schoolmast(‘r, on “The Principles and Practice 
of lVacliin<2: and Scliool Manaf'ennuit/’ Visits were paid 
to the lironte country at and around Ifawortli and to tlie 
Ancoats Art Musmim in Mamdiester. Tin? Siinii?ier work 
ot! the (Tuild inchuh'd the arrangennent of lectures to 
inotliers oustin' care of lioino and cliildren ^iven by tlie 
Lady Health Visitors of the Corporation, and a largely 
att(‘!ul(‘d Heading and Discussion Class which preparcul the 
student f<»r th<* Winter's lectures. Three schoIarshi})s, 
tenable^ at the (Oxford Suinimu* ^leetinj^ of Cniversity 
Mxt(Misi<»n Students, ar(> available for (luild niembcns. 
'^riius till* (luild 7(*nd(»!s valuable seivice to the town and 
district in thr(*e ways. It stimulates interest in hij^her 
cducalion, and espiyially amonj:^ workin*^ people. It 
sc(*ui<*s clos(*i‘ co-op(*rat ion betw(*en the diiVerent liodies 
which arranc-e h*ctures and classes, and serves as a useful 
ally to the IhndU^h I^ducation Committee. Finally, it 
helps in supulyin^ those c ourses of instruction in literary, 
historical, and economic subjects which are needed in 
addition to technical classes in a well-balanced si-heme of 
furl her education. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Catholic Eveninjr Schools and Clubs in Manchester and 
Evening Classes in the Manchester Lads’ Clubs. 

Tiik nunibor of (’atholic' KviMiing (’oniinuiktioii Scliool,? 
ill Miiiu lu'stor is lo, cniuprising si'parali* di'pai i iiUMits. 
Some few of tlio schools date I)a(‘k to the (Mily days of 
the evening school nioveinent in Man(*hest(‘r and their 
development coincid(\s with tli(» rapid c'XtiMisiim of the 
municipal evening schools with which Mr. Wyatt’s name 
is eoniu'cted. Before 181)2, th(*y l(*d a lathm* struggling 
existence. The (iovernment grant earmal was not large 
enough to meet expenses, ami initiative was (onstantly 
hampered by want of funds. [ii that year (’anon l)(‘s- 
plenter, ar-ting* with tin* consent ami approval of tin* Bishop, 
arranged witli the Manchester Sch»)ol Board that all the 
Catholic Kvening S(*hools in Manchestcu- should in future 
be under the jurisdiction of the Board, the latter under- 
taking the whole expense of tlie scho(»ls, so far as it was 
not met by (jovernment grants, and tin* appointment of 
the t(*ach(‘rs. In practice, the t(*acheis <-ontinued lobe those 
engaged in tearliing in (’atholic Schools in the day tim(‘. 
lh(‘ srdiools miw form part of the regular system of muni- 
cipal Kvening (’ontinuation Schonls umhu the jurisdiction 
of the. Manchester Kdiu-ation (’omm itt('(*. 

The Catholic Kvening (.’ontinuation Schools are to be 
found, tor flu* most part, in tlu* [loorest districts of the 
(’ity. The largest and most succ**ssful of tluun all- -8t* 
Miciiael’s is situated in the he;‘rt of Am*oats. It is in 
districts like this that th(* good influence* of the? nuns is so 
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powerfully felt in the schools. Their devotion and their 
personal int(‘r(*st in ihe children are the prime causes of 
the success of th(» s(‘hools, especially those for j^irls. Those 
nuns who are in charfi^e of the Catholic! Day Schools, exert 
their influeiicc* on the frills who are leaving and persuade 
many cd‘ (hem to come to the Kveninp Sc‘hool. Some of 
the j^irls attcuul the lattcu* for years. JUit, as.^in other 
KvcMiinjjC ( ■ontinuatlon Schocds, the nunil)(‘r of pupils in 
attcmdance gradually falls us the session proceeds, in vspite 
of th<‘ os. and -Is. ])rizes which are »‘iven at the* end of the 
sc‘ssion to thcise who make !lo |)er ccuit. and 80 per (‘cnf. 
i(‘spee( ively c)f the* possible attendances. If half the* niim- 
h(‘r who entei' pcosc^verc* tc» (h(‘ emd of thc‘ course the result 
is consideic'd jrood. I’his can hardly he a matter of surprise 
wh(*n one* takes into ac'count the' monotony of the liv(‘s 
of these younj*: pcMjplc* during their workin<>: houis and 
th(! many potent cjmnter attraetions in the cheap and 
tcmiptin^ place's of (‘utertainment scattered over our City. 
Owiiif^ to thc» influence of the' nuns, thc' fifirls attend in 
larger numhc'rs and Jiiore regularly than the boys. The 
fact that the ^irls an* allowed to hiin^ their own sewin<j: 
and fancy work is also a powerful inducement to attend- 
ance. 

The entiance sc-ludarships, ^ivin^^ free tuition for one 
session, whicli arc! olVeued bv the* Kdu(‘ation Committee 
to all children who be^in attendance at a Continuation 
Sehoed immediately on leavinji: the Day School, have been 
larjroly taken advantage* of by (^\tholic children, but so 
far, the number returniufi^ for a sc'c'ond session's work seems 
to be disappointiii}*:. At the* Xie:h( Sc'hool attachc'd to the 
Mission of (he Holy Xame, the pi*rcentap* cef boys who 
availed th(*ms(*lves of tlu'se fic*c» entrance scholarships 
during the* sc*ssion IDtl’Mi was r)8 (), but of these only 18*d 
per cent, letunu'd to the scdimd during; the session lS)(H)-7. 
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The (‘iuises of this folliiifr olf are several : not only 
inability to pay tl»e fees, and iiidifferenee on the part of 
the employers, but tlie fa(*t that a rule has been made by 
the Edueatioii Committee that students at an Evening 
School must enter for tlie whole of a specified course and 
may no lonj^er take only the one subject whi(‘h they parti- 
cularly^desire to study. Tliis keeps away many wlio would 
takt‘ up any isolated subject such as wofalwork, cookery, 
dressmakin}^, etc. 

r* ’ 1* , > 

The pupils, on the whole, seem thorouf^hly interestc^l and 
keen in their woik. More ])erhaps mit^ht l)e done in the 
way of training the ^irls in tidiness and neatiu'ss |)ersoji. 
In a laifjfe sin<:in^ class in Ancoats that was visitt‘d, tin' 
fifirls were allowed to keep on their hats and shawls and sat 
as they liked on the benches, on the floor or on the 
window led<;es. Eut thcw san^ r(*markably well and c(*r- 
tainly gave all attention to the tear*her. The fancy wf)rk 
which some of the girls were doing was pretty ami tasteful. 
Hut it st'emed somewhat incongruous to (ind a girl (»f 
about ‘^0 working an elaborate lace collar for Whitsuntide 
while wearing a veiy lagged bodice with two pins down 
the front doing duty for much-needed buttons! In some 
schools, material for sewing is provided, and th(» girls bring 
so much a week until the work is paid for. 

Thes(* Catholic Evening Schools art* a distinct (dmnent 
of good in Manchi'ster civic life. Tliey serve the double 
purpose of keeping growing boys and girls at a diflicult ago 
off the streets and of deepening and extending tlie know- 
ledge; which the children have ae(piired at the Day School. 
Hut beyond all this they liave a social and spiritual side. 
Tlie teachers are here able to incuh*ate an ideal of life in a 
way impossible by other means. Hy th(;ir influence they 
can i.nduce the boys and girls to j^oin soim; religious guild 
in connexion with the (Jliurcli; the children attend a 
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Suiuliiy !Mass ainl liavo a wookly innctiiig in connexion witli 
1li’e Sunday SclioolJ The older hoys may Ixdojio- io tlie 
SI. \"in(‘0Jit de Paul S(K*iely, a society of layjiien who work 
iiinoiif^st the si(*k and minister to the social and relinunis 
needs of their poonu* hndhren. 

In some parishes there exist, in connexion with the 
( hurch. Hoys’ (’Jul)s founde<l for recreation [)urp»)S( s only. 
Tln» hoys have* a room where they can play hilliaids and 

oth(‘r t^ames and can have music. In connexion with the 

•« 

Hoys’ (’Inh attached to (\irpus Christi Priory, which 
is und(‘r the directioii of the Xorhertine Fatliers, there 
nn* both a cri<‘k<d and a foothall cluh and also a veiy ^ood 

drum and file hand and a brass hand. The elder hoys 

often members of the St. Vincent d(' Paul Society - take 
;in activ(' part in tin' manaj^^t'inent of tin' club and it is 
v<‘iy ph'asant to si'c tln'ir earnestness and the care whirdi 
tli(‘ ma jority evinc(» in. their <lress, as soon as they attain 
to a position of n'sponsihility. 

In ('(miK'xion with the Missiem of tin* Holy Xame, there 
is a most succ('ssful Hoys’ Hri*j:a<le, with >?()() hoys <in the 
hooks, (d* whom ISH arc* in uniform. Observance of rt'li^ious 
diitit's and attendance at evenine^ (dasses are made (M)ndi- 
lions of memh('iship. If a hoy doi's not attend Mass on 
Sunday, and has no leasonahle excuse to oiler, he may 
uol (‘nt(»r tin* (’luh looin or the Gymnasium for a week. 
Tin* hoys have two drills a we<*k as w(*ll as [)ractic(* for the 
brass and huf^hr hands conne<*ted with the Hrij^ade. The 
luemhers are well looked afttu* ainl are helped to improve 
tlieir position and to ^et ”[oo<l situations. At AVhitsuutide 
iliey into camp. Towards the expenses of this holiday 

1. is not inurh .srofu* for roal instruction in the Smnlay Scliools 

Mt present orj'anised. As in the teaching of secular subjects, trained 
h.iihers and graded classes are e.sseiitial. Rut in the Sunday School 
hriii' is short, the scholars are niany and the skilled and trained teachers 
few. Ijess is therefore accomplished than would be the case were 
^'*ii<litions more favourable. 
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tlu'v are supposed to eonlribute dd. a week each throughout 
the year, but the poorest amonj^st them, if they are de- 
serviiiir, are not exchuled, even if they (‘an pay nothin^;. 
The money is found for them. There is also, in connexion 
with tlu‘ same mission, a Guild of St. Aloysius whi(‘h meets 
on Saturday nij^ht and Sunday afternoon. This is largely 
conqxcsed of old llrij^ade boys, but not exclusively so. It 
is a purely religious <‘lub and is managed by some of tlic 
Catholic laymen of the parish. Much ^ood is done by thfse 
imnnis. The llrijjfade boys, when they rcsich the a^e of 
eighteen, are drafted otf into the Men's (Mvib, anil thus aie 
kept under stronfjf religious influence at the most critical 
peiiod of their lives. 

The l)(‘st-known Catholic recreative club for *i:irls is that 
in connexion with the* Home of the Sisteis of (,’harity-- in 
Ancoats. Here about lot) of the poorest ^irls meet on 
Satinday nif^hts under the care of ,tli(» Sisters and do fancy 
work, play ^ames, eti*. 

The number of pupils in the Catholic Kvenin^ Continua- 
tion Schools is still small in comparison witli the number 
of thos(* who ouj^ht to take advantage of thi' instruction 
olYcred. The numbers are cr(»epin^ up surely though 
slowly, but undoubtedly much must be done in the near 
futuic to mak(‘ eveninf' continuation schools more attrac- 
tive to the masses. 

It is i^Meatly to be hoped that Kducation Authorities will 
co*ntinu(‘ to do all in their power to emourage those de- 
nominational evening schools, the result of whose work is 
s(» ;ai- i(*achinf( and productive of fi^ood to tin* whole coin- 
111 u ni t y . C Alton N k Cok; noit . 

Kvkmxc; Classks is riii*: Mancukstkr Lads* Cn;ns. 

•The found(*rs of tin? (uirliest^Lads’ Clubs in Manchester, 
more than fifteen years vl ^ o , would hardly have claimed for 
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lIuMT work liny diroctly (Mhi(‘ational value. Their immediate 
purpose was to [)rovide a counter attraction to the stn'cts, 
and few, if any, of tluMU realised the educational possi- 
bilities of the work which they were initiating. It is true 
tliat ((‘rtaiii classes of a recreative chai'acter were started 
(piitc in the (‘arly days of the movement. When the first 
uovidty had worn olV, the ilitficulty of keeping hold*of the 
lads who had Immmi induced to enter th(‘ clubs was increas- 
iuijly andi so classc's wiue fornuMl in subjects conibininfj^ 
llie niinimum of intellectual or physical (tVort with tlio 
iiiaxiniuin cd‘ amusimumt, such as <:ymnast ics, physical 
(hill, bent iron-work, frit-work and the like. 

These classes, except whine skilled gymnastic instruitnrs 
wen* enn:a”’ed, were almost invariably tauj^ht by the club 
workers themselves or by their friends, and were frankly 
intended as additional attractions to the clubs. The step 
frnni these to the first purely educational classes marks the 
hej»;inniii«; of a fresh idea in the leads' (tub programme. 

Within the (tubs themselves, e:reat developments had 
taken i)laee and, in spite of the continual increase in tlie 
provision of |)ublic amusements and the j^eneral raisinf; of 
the standard of living amon^ the working; classes, they had 
succeeded in retainin*^ and deepeninji: their hold upon the 
lads (»f the city. They had become the homes of very 
lively societies which not only piovided for their membeis' 
winter evenings but organised their jifames and athletics, 
airan^-ed their annual summer holiday and in a variety of 
ways, centred the lives of the members in the clubs to 
which they belonged. 

With these developments there came naturally to the 
oHicers of (h(» Lads’ (^lubs an increased sense of respon- 
f^ihility for the welfare i»f the members and a desire to 
make the clul) more than,p mere place for amusement and 
lecieation, and it is not surprising that the question of 
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improving the jj^eneral edueah'on of ilie hoys over wluini 
tliev had now obtained so strong a liold, heeaine fo]* tlieia 
a vital problem. 

It is true tliat even twenty years or more a^o theie were 
ill tlio eity nnmerons rontinuation scliools where useful 
work was doubtless done, hut the lads attending* th(*m were 
alto^^ttlier of a dilVerent stani]) from tlrose who |>i*ovide<l 
the bulk of the membership of tlu‘ Lads' Clubs. The avei- 
a<^^e Lads' Club memb(*iv - a hoy possess! n^r« no (•xr(*ptiyjial 
ability, but more than an ordinary amount of ion»rh lii;;Ii 
s])irits,- showe<l a strong and (juite natural disinclination 
to attend a eontinuatioii sclioo] wliere his class niat»‘s would 
be smarter lads than himscdf, fresh from scliool, generally 
h(*tt('r dressed, and en^a^ed in occupations wliicli 
demanded a Ixdter all rouml knowledj^e than he himself 
cv(*i' seemed likely to possess. 

In order to provi<le for such la/ls as this, and piobaps 
with an idea of ultimately "‘feedinfr" tlie continuation 
sch(»ols, the Lads' Club officers set out to provich‘ ehumai- 
tary instruction in readinj:^, writinj^ and arithmetic. 

And so, even ten or more years aji^o, a visitoi* tf» sc'veral 
of tlie larger lads’ clubs in Manch(\ster would hav(‘ found 
classes in the three ICs and other ehunentary subje< ts, con- 
sisting of lads between the a^es of thirt(*eii and twenty, 
tau;rht by men whoso days at .school or collej^c wer(‘ Ion**' 
since over hut who, in tlieir capacity as Lads' Club workers, 
.sei^med, at that time, the iioi.si natural teachers of th(‘ 
cla.s.s<*s. Amusing stories are told of the severe shocks whic h 
the dads' confidence* in the knowh‘d^e and skill of these 
amatcMir teacIuMs sometimes sustained, and it was proliahly 
dm* to the lack of trained teaching power that these early 
classes did not achieve any very ^r(‘at success, (iradually d 
bceaine ap[)ar(*nt that if the woiJ< was to be doin' efficiently, 
paid teachers must be employed and it was not loncj befon- 
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llir staiy ('onsisii'd almost oiiiircdy of traiiuMl and 

cNiKMiomcd nuMi draAvii ^oiiorally from Iho olomenlaiv 
schools of tlio district in which the (Mub was situated. In 
oiH* oi* two (*ases, a session or two ela[)sed Ixd'ore th(‘ classes 
were broiio'ht Ixmeath the (‘ontrol of the Hoaid of Educa- 
tion, hut i^'enerally, with th(‘ a<lv(*nt of tlu* paid teacheu’, 
lln‘ pui’cly voluntary (‘veiling classes o-uve [)lace to an even- 
ijiH- s»1m)oI lecoo-nised, insj)ect('d and aided by llu^ Hoaid 
ol l;^ducation, but still remainiii^ under the active manage- 
ment nf the club oflicei's. For the past Kvt' or six yeai.s 
lliest' elnsses have continued to attract an inereasin^’ly 
hir^e att(Uidanc<» ami to (uirn a con(*spondin<i*ly laro;tu 
novel iiiiMUit o-rant, and duiin^* the winter months of 
I'JO'Vt), no less than SII7 workinj^: class lads were* attemlin”’ 
mie Ol- more ('ducntional classes in the laids' (‘lubs (d’ tlu» 
I'ily, whih* the ^^rants during tin* sann* ptuind r(‘aclied 
tli(‘ resp(‘etable sum of 11s. (id. 

Snell, very brietly, is the history of tin* (‘diicational work 
in a .Manehestc'r Lads' ('lub. Hut it must not bi* supposed 
that by any means all tin* clubs havi* undertaken this 
wfiik. Lroni a vari(*(y of caus<*s many of them have* bi*eii 
ritlier unable or unwilline^ to attempt it, while a not in- 
' niisidei abb* number of club otlicers hobl the opinion that 
iMineat ion, in the nmre restricted .si*nse of the term, does 
net fall within the proj)(*r scop<» of a 1 aids' Flub. Thest* 
fi'idine their enero;ies to other work and try t<» induce their 
nienibeis to attend the municipal continuation schools. 

This view appears however to lx* less widely held than 
hn iinuly, and within the [last few years two of the largest 
'Inks in Manchester have established regular ev(*ning 
^niiools, and at the Salfonl Lads' ('lub the most recent 
•nslilniion edu(*at ional classes have from the 

fii-st l)C(*n [)iovi<l(HL It has eJready been n'lnarked that the 
h^ieat majority of the lads in the Lads' ('lub evening schools 
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would not otherwise be attending any educational classes, 
(jenerally sj)eakin<>:, it may be said that the ^lunicipal 
Scliools provide excellent opportunities for lads who are 
willintif to attend, while the schools at the (’lubs cat(‘r for 
those who seem in(*apable of realising for themscdves the 
importance of iniprovin<if their education and who n(*(‘d the 
j)ressi!re and intluence whi(*h tin* (Mub ca^i brin*^ to bear to 
induc(‘ them to make the attempt. 

Practically all the Lads' t^ubs provide an annual “caij^p” 
for their members, and n(»w it is becoming im reasin^ly 
tin* custom to make attendance at some (‘ducational class 
durinjr the winter a conditi*)n (at any late for junior 
members) of enjoyinjr this privilege*, there is no douht 
that it forms the stronirest ])ossible inilucement to atl(*n- 
dance. This, however, is not the soh^ means wheiehy 
members are persuaded to speml a part of tlndr spare time 
in improving th(*mselv(‘s. The facts that the classes are 
on the club premises ami form an important part of its 
jiroj^ramrm*, and that the mana^ius of the school {\\v already 
closely assf)ciated with the Ixiys in the ordinary club work 
and thus appreciate and sympathis(» with tlndr diflicultios, 
all assist in securin*; a remarkably hi^h pfucenta^e of 
attendance, while the lowness of the fees, which can 
usually be paid we(*kly, and the pros[)ect fd' a i‘ebate at the 
end of the sc‘Ssion, append strongly to the* imunbers, who 
for the most part ai*e driiwn from th(‘ poeuest parts of the 
city. A ve^v iinpeutant ehuiient irr the suce’css of tin* work 
is the small size of the c*hisses, particularly in tin* more 
ad\*anced subjects, sue*h as shorthand; a d(*^re(* of irrdivi- 
dual attention is thus possible which has more than e»irt*** 
favourably irnpr’cssed II. M. Inspectors. 

Tin* educatie)nal work in the Lads’ (’hrbs is of irc'cessitj 
laV^ely elementary, but the ^rliole spirit of the work is 
essentially practical, and lads are (*ncoura«^<*d to take the 
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(lassos that aro most likoly to help thorn in thoir ^laily 
work. 

For obvious roasons toohni(*al instniotion is impossihlo, 
(‘Von if (h'sirahlo, in tlio majority of tho clubs, bui a1 ibo 
Opoiisliaw Lads' (’lub, wboro moro tlian lialf ibo mombors 
arc approniicos in local onj^inoorinjr works, a v(‘rv bifj^h 
(b'lrroc^ of mocbanical training can bo obiaim‘d. II ik to bo 
(Icpiorod that ibo (/c-s/r/Mo improvt' thoir f^onoral knowlodjjfo 
is ^conspicuou'^dy lackinj^ ambnjif ilu' mombois. Tin’s is 
particularly noiic(‘ablo amon^ the older lads who i(*inain 
iiiosi unwilling io d(‘voto any portion of iboir span* timo 
to boad-work ov(m if ii bo oftorod io ibem in the most 
at tractive' forms. 

ft is bo\v(‘vor moK' with iboir veuiufj^or mombors, bi‘iw(*on 
iinrioon and ('i^bioim ye'ars (»f aj»:o, that tin* work of ibosi*, 
as of many continuation schools, cbioHy lies. If tlnw art' 
able to sc'curi' from tb(*s(* lads re'^ular attendance' and oili- 
(iciit disci|)line‘ durinf,^ those* criti(‘al years, oven if it bo 
only for a few beiurs elurin*^ the W(‘(*k, tbe‘y aro, it is con- 
tended, perform in^ an e'xce'celinf^ly useful function. 

This is not the* place* to eliscuss the e*le*montaiy seboed 
syste*m and its oHicioncy, but it may bo romarkod that mu(‘b 
<if the* timo of tlii'se* Lads’ (’tub continuatiem schools is 
<)ecu|)i(*d, not in continuing!: but in re'visin^, and, too ofte*n, 
in ie*-te‘acbinj^ what is su[)posoel to have* boon learnt at the 
elay school, d’bo ^^ie*at ignorance* and incom])ote'nce‘ fre- 
<jn(*ntly fe)unel anion^ boys \vbe) have* just loft the day school 
me patbe'tic. To write a simple letter, to road a simjile 
sentence*, te) aelel up a simple sum, this ebu's not soi'in to 
be too much t(» e'.xpoed freim be)ys who may have spent se'von 
‘•1 edj^dit yenirs at scbeiol, but it is freijiK'nlly fe)und to be* 
b(‘vond tbe*ir powers. 

An improvement in the e)utput from the e*leme*ntary 
f^elicols wo\ilel epiickly bvar fruit in the e'oiitinuation 
^'‘■liools. 
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( )ii(‘ of tho <^7vatost <liffi(niliios in the way of the success 
of these coiitiiuiatiou schools is the amount of overtime 
which huls are called upon to put in. In spite of A(‘ts of 
Parliament limiting the hours of emph)ymeni of youu<p 
persons, this blot u])on our industrial system still (*xists, 
and overtime work frecjuently previMits attemlance at 
classtvs*; while the late hours Avhich are tin' rule during- a 
considerable part of the year amon»^ errainl l)(»ys, railway 
nippers and others, iiiHict a 'great and undtio strain up^on 
growing lads, n'lnlering them incapable of benefiting as 
tln'v might otherwise <lo from evening classes. 

It wniild not lu' right to conclude that. ev('n on tin' purely 
educational si<le. Lads’ (Mub work is (-on fined to tln^ imnn*- 
diately practical. To build up <*haiacter summarises the 
aim and idt'al inspiring the workers, and though this, of 
course, includes the practical training which is necessary 
to fit lads for their <laily occupation and to enable them to 
get on in the world, it involves much that is beyond. To 
induec lads’ club members so to spend tln*ir tinn* in the club 
that, when their days tln'ic' arc einb-d, they may be betti'r 
citizens, possessing ideals and interests in life, and perhaps 
ln)bbies too, outside their everyday work, is the aim of all 
La<ls’ (dub workers. Hut in attempting to accomplish this 
they <lo not venture to neglect tin* more? distinctly educa- 
tional work which forms so important a [lart of the process. 

j. ir. iiKi M. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The work of Continuation Schools in certain^ rural 
districts in England — Cambridgeshire, Gloucester- 
shire, Northumberland,. Cumberland, Buckingham- 
shire, and Yorkshire (East Riding). 

task of oij'anisiiig scliooLs and classes in 

rural <listricts is one of special diffirailty. The following 
j>agc‘s il lust rale tlu' manner in which the problem is now 
being grappled with by the ha’al education authorities in 
six representative Knglish counties, largely rural in char- 
ju't(*r. 

The ^IVch nolog ical branch of tlie Hoard of Education 
lias dc'voted much attention to this (piestion ami has issucul 
a us(*ful imunorandum on the suhj(‘ct, from whi<*h the 
following extract is taken. 

“ '^riieii* are well HM-ognised ditUciilties to he overcome 
in dealing with tin* prohlcm of the supply of suitable tech- 
nioal (ulucation to the working classes in rural districts. 
I’aK'fuI seh'ction of matter and methods of instruction, ajid 
active sympathy on the part of j)eople of intluence, arc 
alike necessary to overcome the aj)atliy of young men and 
wcnuen towanls contiiming the education they liave re- 
‘■civeil in tin* elementary day scliot)!. I’he earlier part of 
tin ir further education must be sutficiently related to their 
niitside int(M<*sts to apjieal to them as sound hing of definite 
advantage; and this sliould be ft)l lowed by work whi(di in 
bscji; increases their wage-earning capacity. Every eiVort 
f^lioiild b(» made to obtain teachers having a first-liand 
I'Mowledge of rural conditions and needs; the class-room 
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subjorts may often with advantaj^^e be tauf;^ht by the ele- 
mentary seliool teacher, who iii many cases will also be 
(jiialified to teach a practical subjec't ; but in certain prac- 
tical subjects a sp(M*ial tea<*her will be necessary, wlio in 
most districts will be the county lectunu* in that subject. 
The increasing care whi(*h is beiiifj: taken to connect the 
work s»t' the public elementary day school with the snr- 
roundiiif^s of the scholars ^oes to enable the day school 
teacher who may be called upon to teach iu the evenin<r 
scho(»l, to enter into the spirit of the instruction which is 
there re(|uired, while improvements ejected in the day 
school curri(‘ulum cannot but render the pupils on leavinj^ 
school better fitted to enter upon tlie hijjfher and more 
technical work of tlie eveniii}' sclu)ol. 

Educational economy and educational efficiency are 
both more easily secur(‘d where class(‘s can be con(‘i‘ntrate<l 
in relatively larpe and well staffed schools. In any well 
consideKMl orpuiisation of rural education it is ther(‘fore 
necessary to bestow some thought on the ([uestion of the 
grouping of villages wliii-h may be served by one school 
situated in the most central village*, and as easy of access 
frf)m the remaining members of the group as is possible in 
the (‘ircumstances. To deal effectively with this matter, 
as well as with such special difficulties as the poverty of the 
students, the spars(*ness of the pojmlation, and the want 
of means of communication, expericjice has demonstrated 
the advantage of relying to a considerable extent on the 
local knowledge and the co-operation of persons living in 
the district. Indeed, genuine local interest is an almost 
essential factor in the success of rural evening schools.^^ 
The Hoard of Education encourage Eounty Education 
Authorities (with the exception of London) to arrange their 
evening classes upon a conipre}y?iisive plan, by offering to 
make an inclusive grant in aid of all the “ Further Educa- 
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iinii ’’ witliiii tlie County. A Coiiniy Education Authority, 
which desires to receive a f^rant under this arraiif^ement, 
siihinits to ihc Hoard particulars of the manner in wliich 
it is proposed lo meet the educational ne(‘ds of the area, 
'rhe Hoard, if it approves the plan, tells the local authority 
what is th(‘ low(*st amount of ^rant which it is prepared 
to [)ay in aid of the pniposed instruction. It then lits with 
the local authority to a(‘cept such inclusive arran|j^ement or 
(o claim ^rautui in the ordinary maniuu’. The j^iant actually 
])in(l under tin* inclusive arran^eiiHoit may he in excess of 
I Ik* minimum f>^uarant(‘cd. An instalment «)f the f^rant 
may he paid in the course* of the year. 

(^\M HlUIXiKSIlIK K. 

The system of eveninfj; continuation s(*hools in Cam- 
hi id<,^(‘shir(‘ is of comparatively recent growth. Prior to 
the passiii}^ of the (hist/nns and Excise Act of ltSf)0, which 
made* the woikin^ of tlu* 'rechnical Instruction Act of 
ISS!) possible, there AV(‘re only eleven eveninjif sc*hools in 
the whoh* of tin* county. At the present time there is a 
well-e(|uipp(*d ami well-attendt*<l ev(*nin^ school in (*very 
st'cond parish. 

This ^rcat advance is due to the efforts of the (^)unty 
Kducation (’ommittee and of their Secretary, Mr. Austin 
Ke(*n, co-operatiiif^ with the various local (*ommittees. The 
(onstant endeavour has been lo find out what subjects 
Wfuild be most useful and to make* the teachinjj^ thoroughly 
inactical, regard beinjif had to the fact that the schools 
deal principally with the risinji^ generation of rural workers. 
The curriculum is supplementary to, not a continuation 
ei, that of the public? elementary schools. Sin(‘e the bounty 
Kducation Committee took over the elementary day schools 
in IDOd, they have introduced into the latter much nuire 
niau\ial and practical work (woodwoi k, gardening, cookery) 
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than was fornu'rly taiipfhi, aiul it has been possible, in 
oonse([iienee of this ehange in the day seliool eurrieiilnin, 
to raise the standard of the evening school work. The 
Committee now expect work of a more a<lvan('ed kind in 
rural subjects from the evening scliools, iindudinjif some of 
a practical cliaracter. It is interestintj to note that the 
evenih^^ s(‘hool work under the late Techaii(‘al Instruction 
Committee paved tlie way for this beneficial chan<>o in 
the dav school curriculum. When the ('oiMity Kducatioii 
Committee decided to introduce more practical work into 
the day scliools, they found ready to their hand in very 
many villages, woo<lwork plant, cookery ran<ifes and utensils, 
g'ardens and tools, and have been able to do the work both 
economically and wcdl, the county rate for ehunentary edu- 
cation beiiifi: b]d. in the £. (treat attention lias 

l;H*en paid to tin* teachinj^: of drawing and design injj^, 
esp(?cially as applic'd to wood-w(»rk and iron-work, (iarden- 
in^, basket-work, needlework and cookery ar(‘ also widely 
tau^^ht. In addition to tin? ordinary (‘venin;^ classics, the 
Kdiication (/ommittiM* arrange* short peripatetic h'cture 
courses on butter and soft cheese making', laundry-work, 
poultry-keeping, bee-keeping, pif^-k(*epin^^ and veterinary 
science. 

Perhaps the most notable f(?ature of th(^ ev(*nin<j stdiool 
work in (Cambridgeshire is the (Central Village Library 
It cfintains about (),l)0() volumes on Parminjif, Dairyinj^, 
Live Stock, Poultry, Forestry, I hut icult ui*e. Natural 
Sci(*ncc, Donu'stic Science, and other alli(Ml subj(‘(;ts, 
together with Woodwork, Wood-carving, Metal work, 
and oth(u* handicrafts. From this libi’aiy boxes of 50 00 

bof>ks are lent fr(*e of cost to villages or schools for a 
period of about three months at a tim(‘, th(^ books InunjiT 
circu]at(;d by a local librarian who makes himself respon- 
sible for their sab* rrdirr'n. ^hhis library is intended mon; 
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j)aili(*uliirly for adult siudonts, but it contains seven or 
(‘ijjflit liundiTMl books for yoiin^ people. 

'File system of eircuilatinp libraries seems to have orif^in- 
ated in a plan set on foot by Mr. lirown of lladdiiif^ton 
in Kast Lothian in 1817. It was stronf^ly advocated by 
AVilliam Lovett, tlie Chartist, in 1847. It was subse- 
(|iiently adopted "by the Yorksliire Union of Meclianies’ 
Institutes, the Secretary of which, Air. (hirzon, did mu(‘h 
to yo|)ulari/e tke idea. Next, It was adapted to University 
Kxtension purposes by tin* Oxfoid Delegacy for the Ex- 
tension of University Teaching in 1887. 4'hc Universities 
of (Tunbridge, London and Manchester subsecjuently took 
uj) tin* plan. The* system of 'ITavelling Librai*i(*s was 
also carried out in the State of New York, and is now 
playing an imjiortant part in the edu(*ational work of some 
of tin* Southern States. 

'the manag(*nient of tin* <*vening classes in Cambridge- 
shii‘(‘ is in the hands of Local Uommittoos eacli of which 
must consist of at least five members. The (iov(*rning 
body of a Secondary School, the Managers of a 
biihlic Kleni(*ntaiy Schotd, or similar body, may be 
recognised as a local committei*. When a local committee, 
as distinct fiom tin* (iovc'rning llody of a si*cojnlarv school 
or tin* Managers of an eh*mentaiT school, is formed in any 
Division of tin* County, the ('ounty ('ouncillor for, and the 
-\ld(‘rinan resident in, anv such division are (\r offiao 
mmnliers of the committee. The Education /'ommittee 
oi tin* County n*tains the lh»ar<l of Eilucation grant, deter- 
mines the r(*mun(*ration of the teachers, approves the tiilie- 
lah|(*s, the subjects of instruction, the appointment of 
h'aeliers, etc., and under (*ertain c*onditions, makes grants 
h* the local committees. The Local Committee has among 
bs duties to consider wInC* sul)jects shall be taught dr 
for, to engage teachers, to determine, subject to 
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the approval of tlie Hoard of Ediu^aiion, what ftMvs, if 
any, shall he ehar<rtMl, to se(‘ that all ineonio is properlv 
applitMl, to make suitable arrangements for the (*ustody ami 
eireulation of the books (if the Villaj^e Library is boiiijr 
made use of) and to visit and liave the jj^eneral sii])ervisinn 
of all classes. In deteiniinin^ what fees shall be (‘harf>e(l, 
the circumstances of th(» different localities are caref\illv 
considered. 

All the schools and (dassi's are (‘ai ried on* in af*cordance 
with the regulations of the Hoard of Kducation unh'ss 
special exemption is granted when the tinn»-tables are 
submitt('d for approval, ^’he teaclnus, in tin* majoiity 
of cas(‘s, an* also elementary <lay scho(»l teachers, thonj.di 
the employment of skilled craftsmen for the practical 
courses is on the imuease. The rej^ular teachers ar(‘ dis- 
c.'oura^n'd by tin* Committee from holdin^^ any public* otlici! 
or undertaking^ otln*r outside* work, as tin* practice of so 
doing has been found in i1h‘ ])ast s(*riously to int(*itere 
with tin* success of the (‘veming school work. 

Th(*r(‘ is in many cases a close connexion be1w(H*n the 
day and evening schools, as the* Manage*rs, as we*ll as the 
te*achers, arc e)fte*n the same? for both Hettei standarelsof 
weak can thus be eibtaineel and a reasonable* amount of 
e'orielation e*an l)e brought abe)\it betwe»en the* twe) kimls 
of school. 

The* eejst [)er head for a sessiein of about twenty weeks 
is ne>arly £1. This is me*t partly by the (jrovei iime?nt grant, 
whie-h average*s 11s. pe»r lu*ad, partly by ee)ntributions from 
tin/ County Fund. 

The? attitude of the? farmers towards the? (?ve*ning e*lasse*s 
and le?ctun?s is favourable, owing, no doubt, to the iniprove*- 
merit in the ejuality of agrie?ultural we>rk which has e)fte*ii 
resulted from attendance at ejvening schools. Though 
many of the scholars, on e*ompleting the <lay se?hool course, 
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It'ilve tlio district iiltogctlier and enter domestic service or 
oilier employment, (juite. one third of tliose remaining 
find their way to the evening schools. Sometimes the 
classes havi* led to the establishment of successful cottage 
industries, and wheni this has been the case, the proficiency 
and industry of the workers have resulted in a considerable 
addition to tlun’v ordinary weekly wages. The ^[(‘ttil-woik 
classes of Newton, a ^^llage with a po|)ulation of about ^150, 
realise* a net profit of more than i'LMlO a year, although the 
(’ominitt(*i* discourages the continuance of sucli classes 
during tin* Spring and Summer months. 

On account of tin* lon(*lijiess of the village roads on dark 
winter evc'iiings, the girls' class(‘s ai*e usually held from G 
to T.dO p.m., while thosi* for the boys meet from 7 to 9. 

It is ditlicuh to gauge exactly the social and educational 
valiK* of th(‘ <*v(*ning scluxd work in the ('ounty, but it 
is impossibh* to read Mr. Austin KeiuTs adniiiable reports 
without realising how nuudi has been done to improve and 
hrighten the life in the (^imbri«lg(‘shire villag(‘s. 

(il.orC’KSTI irsilIKK. 

'riie (\)unty is dividi'd into eight areas. In each of 
tlu*s(* areas there is a Local Higher Kdmaition Committee, 
the const it utioji of which is fixe<l by the ('ounty Kdiuaition 
Committee. Tin* Ijocal Higher Kducation Committee ad- 
ministers all grants which are made to the area for the 
purposes of education other than elementary, with*' the 
(*xc(*ption of any grants which may be specifically allocated 
to other bodies by the County Committee. Subject to the 
appioval of the latter, it determines in what places and on 
what subjects classes shall be held, and selects the teachers, 
<?xr‘ept such as are supplied by the County Committee. In 
each locality in which evening schools or classes are oigan- 
ised, a sub-committee of local managers, called the Local 
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Sub-Committee, is formed under the direelioii of the Loeal 
Higher Edueutioii Commiitee. On the Loeal Sub-Coiii- 
mittee representation is given to sueh bodies as the Loeal 
Higher Edueation Committee may deem desirable, but in 
all eases the loeal elementary sehools are represented, ami, 
where elasses in Domestic S(denec or Agri(*ulture are held, 
the Dotiiesth' Science and Agricuiltural Sub-(h)mmittees 
respectively. 

A (‘eitain fixed sum is allotted annually .to each area 
for the maintenance of evening sidiools and elasses, an<l, 
in addition, all (iovernment grants re(‘eived in respect of 
evening sehools are paid over to the Lo(‘al Higher Eduea- 
tion Committee. If this rombined sum is ex(‘eeded in 
any area, the ex(*ess is deducted from the grant alhdted to 
that area for the following year. Lo(‘al Higher Education 
Committees are expected to exercise a similar finamdal 
control over Local Sub-(\)mmittees^ working under their 
direction. Application for cla.sses is made by the Local 
Sub-Committee to the Local High(»r Education Committee. 
The fees charged must Im* aj)proved by the Hoard of J^hluca- 
tion and the County Education Committee, and any re- 
mission of f(‘es which a Local Jligher Education ('ommittec 
may wish to make must be sanc!tion(*d in the same way. 
All the Evening Schools must be conducted in accordance 
with the regulations of the Hoard of E<lucation, and the 
subjects taught must not lx; of an eleimmtary character 
only. For certain sub je(!<s — Domestir; S(;ien(;e, Agrhfultuic, 
manual instruction, and mining -tluj (bounty Education 
Comnjittee supplies Staff Instnudors, whose services are 
given free of (diarge to the Local Higher Education Com- 
mittees. 

In the rural districts of the County, evening (jontinua- 
tion. school work has, as yet, been very little organised. 
The Local Higher Education Committees are left very free, 
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aiul tlio greater part of the grants is expended in cdasses 
of a more or less te(*lini(*al eliaiacter, or preparatory to 
classes of a teelinieal character, in the towns, or large 
industrial villages, such as are found outside Hristol, in 
ilie Forest of Dean or in the weaving valleys along the 
edge of the Coiswolds. Classes which have been arranged 
in agri(*ultural \illages have had, nearly always, tt* be in 
])urc‘ly elemental V subjects, taught by the Head Teacher of 
the Klemenfai;v' School. ThcMonimon experience has been 
that very little interest is taken in such classes, that the 
nnnilxMs drop, and that it is impossible to continue them for 
a second year. 

t)n the subject of these classes, the Secretary to the 
Cdunty Kdu(‘ation (a)mmittee (Mr. II. W. Household) 
writers, “ For my part, I hold that at present, with so little 
money to spend, none should be wasted on classes of this 
character, which only trv once nn)ie to do for a few in- 
(lividuals what the elenuMitary school has failed to do. It 
sccins to me that we ought to try instead to put the 
clcuientary school riglit, and that, for many reasons, must 
lake a long time. ’ 

On the other hand, he continues, certain of the classes in 
tcchni<*al and practical subjects have been very successful, 
if allowance be made for the defective preparation of the 
students coming to tluun. It is not <liiticult to get the 
sliuhmts interested in such subjeids as wood-work or iron- 
"(u k, building or macdiine construction, mining, plumbing, 
giird(;ning, etc., where the instruction is clo'sely related 
to the industries of the district and is given by men wi.th a 
juactical knowledge both of the subjects they teach and of 
tlu^ industries concerne<l. “ The employers recognise the 
Value of the work and their (*o-o[)ei*ation goes at once a 
long way to ensure success. In the same way, the Domestic 
^‘•leiiee courses, botli in day and evening schools, in town 
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and (‘Oiintry, are sneeossful. The p:irls and tlioir mofhera 
like them and believe in them, and it is j)roved that j^irls, 
who could and would have left the day school but for their 
introducticni, will stay on in order to attend them. The 
evening (dasses in this subject will be still more successful 
wlien we are able to further d(*velop material which has 
been already suitably prepared in the ‘‘ (.'opibinc'd (h)urses ” 
which wo have now been workin<^*for nearly a year in 
several sclnuds, on the lines V)f the Scotch ►Supplementary 
(^)urses. I am very strongly disposed t<) try and ^ive a 
mu(*h more manual and practi(‘al IxMit to the curriculum of 
a number of Central Klementary Sch(»ols at any rate until 
the a^e of compulsory attendance has becui (‘onsiderably 
raised and the (piality and numtuical stieiiftth of the 
present day school staffs has been improvt'd b(‘yond any- 
thinjj whi(*h will be possible for a lon^ time to come, unl(‘ss 
much more money is to come from the Tn^isiuy.” 

As to the (juestion of compulsory al((‘ndanc(‘ at evenin|^^ 
schools, Mr. Household writes, ** I have very ^rav(‘ doubts 
as to the possibility or expcMliency of trying to make attend- 
ance at (jveniiif^ continuation schocds compulsory in such 
a county as this aiul I cannot s(‘e tlu! ^‘ood of it unless the 
instruction is to be really worth Jiavin^, and, if it is worth 
having, I think the boys will go to it. Then* is a Polv- 
technic near Stroud to whicli boys come <lown from the 
hills two or three miles away because the subjc^cts an; the 
rig^it ones and the teaching is good.” Ibit, lie continues, 
the teaching would have, for th(» most part, to b(‘ given by 
the elementary school teachers, and though there are some 
who can command interest and atttmtion, the training 
and experience of the majority lias not been such as to make 
them the most suitable teachers fVir evening schools. 

‘‘ I should like to s(?e,” he con^tinues, “ a great change in 
the methods of training. I would hav(; the general educa- 
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tioii of the tearluM* romplotod boforo tlio professional frain- 
uUr was entcMod npon, and I should like io sec Traininj^ 
(’olle^es of very varyinjif types — ])artienlarly for men. 
11iev should he the liierary Ivpe, training teachers avIio will 
pn'pare hoys for a secondary s(?hool course (o lx* followed 
hy the llniversiiy, and the technoIo^i(‘al type* which ajj^ain 
would have sevr^ral sul)-divisie)ns. One of tlu*se should have 
for its special aim the trainin*^ of teachers for work e)n the 
liii(‘sof the* ^jemoiamlum issu(*d hy the* Hoard of Education 
oil Oouis(*s of Work in Hural Evening Schools and for 
|m*Iiniinarv work of a similar kind iji villaix^* day schools.” 

Durin*^ the cominj^ s(‘ssion» (*xperim(*nts in the orf^^anisa- 
tion of rural evc'iiin^ schools will he trieel in two eir thre*e 
ce*iitie*s in Ihe* (\uintv. A svllahus eif weuk e*ove*riim three 
ye*ars, has he*e*n elrawn u|), em the* lines eif the IJoaier.s 
Me*meuanelum, anel twei scheieils will lH*o-in we)rkinj>’ in Se*])- 
iemhe*r. 'riie* first year's eMuirse will he* taken in each case 
hy the* Elenie»ntary Se'lmed Masfe*r eif the villao*e whie*h 
has he*e*n e'he)se*n lor the* (*xpe»i iment . Ihilh these te*achers 
an* thoreiu^hly in sympathy with the seheme anel it is 
ho[)e‘el that a living e-onn(*xie»ji between the elay anel the 
eve*nin^ se-heiol will he* estahlishe*d. One eif the elay se'heiols 
in (juestioii alreaely has <rard(*ning feu* its heiys anel the 
othe*!*, e‘arpe»ntry. 

SYLEAJU’S OF TIIIJEE YEARS' ('OTHSE Foil 
Jl I 11 A L EVENING S(M K )( )LS. 

l* U K I > A H A'ro U V CO I ' 1 1 S K. 

1. WINTER. (21 wi'eks, 2 l•ve‘nin;^s a wix'k). Altt*rnate night.s. 

Eir.st ni^ht i-Kradiiij;, Writ ini', Composition. 

Arithmetic amt .Mt*nsuration. 

Elcme'ntary Rural Scionco.* 12 Ics.sons. 

1. 'Phis subject could bei Taken by a County IStafT Instructor if 
necessary. In tlu^ trial cours(?.s 12 lo.s.sons will bo given. 
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Second nij^ht : — Woodwork cind Joinery from Scale 

drawings. 24 Ies.sons. 

The above course's could be taken by the Schoolmaster hirnstdf, assisted, 
if necessary, by a Local Instrm tor. 

2. SUMMER. (1 evening a week.) 

Gardening (by local In.'^tructor acting under County In.structor). 

SECOND AND THIHD YEMl. 

** Technical Course, Starting Second Winter. 

1. WINTER. (24 weeks, 2 evening.s a week.' 

First night : — Selection to be m.ade* from the followings li.sfc as suitabHj* 
to the district. 24 lessons altogether.* 

12 Lessons on Agriculture. 

12 Lessons on Cottage Gardening. 

0 Lesson.s on Poultry Keef)ing. 

6 Lessons on Roe Keeping. 

r» Le.s.sons on Principle.s of Shoeing (practical demonstration.s at forgo). 
12 Ix'ssons on Agricultural Madiinery (practical work in shop). 

6 Lesson.s on Dairying (with practical demonstrations). 

Second night : — Con.structive Carpentry from Scale Drawing.s (24 
lessons). 

1'he above courses would be taken by Coufity Staff Instructors with 
the e.vcef)tion of Carfjcntry which might be conducted by a Lo(\'il 
Instructor. 

2. SU.M.MER. (1 evening a week.) 

Gardening (by Local Instructor under County Instructor). 

Classes could al.so be arranged in conjunction with the above for 
Manual Proce.s.se.s as follows ; — 

Hedging and Ditching. 

4’hatching. 

Ploughing. 

Thesfi exporiiiKMits will fondiinttMl from i\\v coiitriil 
(iloiicostiir and will bo olosoly wato.bod. Tbouf^li 
they are only small be^innin^ it is in tin* minds of the 
promoters that they may ultimately develop into a larger 
sehtirne similar to that foreshadowed in the following 
extract from an article whicli appeared in the Morniiif^ 
Post for June 28th, 1907. 

1. F^r in.stance, a cour.se might con.'^ist of 12 lesson.s on Cottage 
Gardening, 0 on Poultry Keeping, 3 ^n Rco Keeping, and 3 on 
Agricultural Machinery. 
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. An Exi»krimental School. 

“ Some weeks there was <les(‘iil)e(l in these eolumns 
a primary school of a iiow type for boys between twelve 
and fourteen years of a^e. It was started in the buildings 
of a polytechnic with the obje(*t of so preparing the boys 
that they should be at once fit and anxious to e’:iter the 
(‘veiling classes which lead up to the highest teidinical and 
aj)pli(‘d art courses that the polytechnic offers. If the 
sc^iool had no other iiKuit -and it has many- it could 
claim this, that the primary school, the continuation 
class(*s, and tin* technical courses are directed by one head 
master, who can <‘nsur(‘ that (‘a(‘h shall fall into its jilace 
as a ])art of a co-ordinated whole, and that there shall be 
no break of gauge at any point. Thvf boy when he enters 
at the age of twelve sees the whole course before him and 
can catch tin? spirit of the institution of whi(*h he has 
h(‘C(nnc a junior imunber. 

** 'riicn‘ s(*cms to be* a tear in some (juarters that, if the 
direction of I In* pi imaiy schoed is committed to a teacher 
<d technical suhjiMts, tin* general education will be ne- 
glected and s[)ecia]isat ion will be attcunpted too early. 
Snrcly the risk is small. There (*an be no t(*acln‘r more 
inlcn*st(*d in the soundness of tin* general education than 
tin* teacher who is afterwards to initiate the lad in his 
technical studi(*s. Mis most bitter complaint at the present 
tiiin* is that the boy comes to him Avithout that geii'eral 
‘‘duciition; that tln^ present system for some reason either 
< ;ninot impart it or cannot ensure its retention and develop- 
ment to pra(*tical ends. 

“If the Hoard of Education which on the Avhole has been 
syinpathetic Avill permit thc! (*xtension of the experiment 
b) other places, and parti.^*iilarly to rural districts, similar 
•schools will speedily be developed. It may be expected 
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tliat the oourso of ilevelopmeiit will he somewhat as follows : 
All area will be selected where a luimher of primary schools 
lie witliin reasonable distances of a common centre. At 
that centre a scdiool for boys over twelve years of a^e will 
be establislied. It will be well e(|uipped with workshops 
tor wood and iron work, when* the boys can learn the use 
of tools^ and apply tlieir drawinof and arithmetic to desijjfn 
and construction. There will be gardens and ('xperimental 
plots, which will furnish illuslration for a (‘ourse of Xatu|e 
study drawn up on agricultural lines, in which tiu' botany 
will be the botany of agricultural crops and ^rass(»s and 
injurious weeds, in which the zoolofjfv will deal with tlu' 
life history of injurious ins(‘cts, and the clnunistiy with 
plant life and soils and fertilisers. '^^I he head master of tin? 
school shouhl probably be a. man who has had (^\perienc(^ 
in agricultural education, and with him should b(‘ asso- 
ciated, as his chief assistant, a primary teadu'r who has 
shown an interest in such work and who is prepared to 
co-operate lu'artily in the general scheme. Hut of sucli a 
school evening classes will spring, naturally and <‘asily, 
and will develoj) before lon^ into a rural poytechnic that 
will ^ive a crown to the sc-heme and provide tin* higher 
technical instruction that the small farmer and the mon* 
ambitious of the skille<l labourers r(M|uire. ll(M*e will be 
conducted the farm schools and winttu* schools of agri- 
culture that are so much needt d. When a county has been 
dotted with central institutions of this type there will 
come the tiim? for a group c)f counties to found an agri- 
cultufal colleg(i for tlie reception of the students from its 
s(icondary scliools, and the few huls of exceptional ability 
who have worked their way up from the primary schools 
through the polytechnics. Thus there will be developed 
a colnplete scheme of agricultut^il education. It would, 
however, be idle to disguise tlie fact that there exist ob- 
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staclos at present wliieli it will need time and patience to 
nvei'come.” 

N OUT II r M HKlt LA XD . 

The manafifers of tlie Evening Coniiniiation Schools in 
Northnmherland may be the Local ('onimittees for Higher 
Kducation or sucli otlier bodies as th<‘ Local Education 
Authority may ivp])rov(‘. This regulation allows for dilfcr- 
t‘nces iu oiganisation in dilTerent parts of the County and 
iii^rural disirects two ])lans have bc(ui tried. Before lOO'l, 
I lie system was ado])ted of ajipointing, at public meetings 
li<‘ld at the ('cut re or villager where the classes weie to 
lu‘ organised, a sptMual Coniinittee to control Eviuiing Class 
Instruction. But since 10()‘>, this plan has been abandoned 
and the managers (d‘ tlu^ Elementary Schools have been 
requested to interest tlnunselves in the work. 'Hie Se(*re- 
tarv to th(‘ County Education Committee (Mr. C, Williams) 
|■el*ls that it is [jcuhaps too .soon to draw definite comdu- 
sions as to tin* ndativc* imuits of th(‘ two plans, but is 
inclined to think, after experienc*e of both, that, for the 
(‘IhM-tivi* orgaiiisation of evening school work in rural dis- 
tricts, there is much to bc» said for the periodical appoint- 
iiient of special local or centre committees at public 
mc(*t ings. 

At c(M tain |)laces in the (\ninty, known as district centres 
(nf which there ai(* at piesent eight), the Education Com- 
niitte(‘ ahls evening class work by means of a fixed grant, 
])rovided a scluune of instruction is submitted by the Local 
Committee and approved. Other recognised evening 
schools and classes (and all schools in rural districts come 
under this head) are aided ae(.‘ording to the grade, siiita- 
hility, continuity and efficiency of the instruction, special 
consideration being given to those schools which provide 
progressive courses extei(,ding over a period of years. 
During recfent years detached and uncorrelated courses 
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have been very largely disroniiiiiu'd and the liolp of llie 
Local Authority limited more and more to ])roposals wlucli 
give some promise of systemati(^ and progressive edm^a- 
tional work. But in rural districts tlie dctacdied class 
which seems to lead e<lu(*ationally from “ nowhere to no- 
where may still he of value to those who have not the 
desire ^or ability to pursue a systematic .('oiirse of st\idy, 
hut who may wish to enlarge their interests or increase 
their knowledge of a particmlar subject, sij,ch as Ambu- 
lance, Woodcan'ing, Gardening, Poultry keeping, vie. In 
organising evening class work in rural districts it is found 
necessary to distinguish Ixdween those who need this kind 
of instruction and the much smaller number who have 
the desire and ability to pursue a progressive course of 
study, and for whom ditterent provision should be made. 
'Whether this provision should be by means of evening 
class(‘s at all, or whether some moj‘(‘ (dVerdual way (‘ould 
not be devise<l of meeting the needs of lh(‘se individual 
cases, seems to Mr. Williams to Ix^ an open cpiestion. lie 
discusses this and other matters in a r(‘port whicdi has just 
been issued on “ Evening Glass Insttucti*)n in the County 
of Northumberland from which two especially intercstijig 
passages are given below. 

It is the rule in Northumberland to charge* fees, which 
must be suitable to tlu* circumstames of the locality, in 
all evening sfdiools, but the Education (aunmittee arc pre- 
pared to aj)f)rov(! in (M‘itain c*asf*s the n'lnission of fees 
to individual students. 

Mu. Williams thinks that any form of compulsory attend- 
ance at continuation schools is both und(‘sirable and im- 
practicable in country ilistricts and gives his reasons as 
follows: — “ I believe it to be undosirabhj b(‘caiise it would 
still further aggravate the evil^of neghxding to ‘ differ- 
entiate’ in our educational polic^y; impracticable, because 
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the schools would ho oxponsivo to maintain and attendance 
iluM-eat would seriously interfere with oniploymoiit, and 
wrnild he diffic.ult and costly to enfon^o. Moreover the 
work of continuation scliools would degenerate into a repe- 
tition of part of the work of the 4th vStandard of an 
KIcuientary Scho(d, to the exclusion of higher elementary 
teaching for tlie fcw who desire it.” 

Hut Northumberland is not hy any means exclusively 
a yiral county and in the report n'ferred to above Mr. 
Williams discus.ses the general (piestion of th-c object and 
justification of evening class instruction in both urban 
and i-ural districts and gives some of the results of the 
tifteen years experience of the County (-ouncil in organ- 
ising .such instruction. The passages given below have a 
much wider appli(‘ation than to one county aloiu*, and no 
iii)oIogy is jHM'dcd for ([noting them at length — 

“ As in the s[)here of (*Ieinentary education, there are 
(ill evening class instruction) dilferenl although not per- 
liaps c(uiflicting ichuis as to aims, which may be summed 
uj) thus : — 

(</) That evmiing cla.ss instruction is nujuired in order 
1() alford a ne(M\ssary educational opportunity for those 
who li'ave the day school at tin* age of 14, nr 
[h] that by attendance at evening classes the intelligence 
and the efKci<‘ncy of the worker is increased, or 
(cj that it is desirable to encourage evening classes of 
all kinds on social and civi(* grounds. 

To [irovide e([uality of educational opportunity in an 
administrative (‘ounty by means of evening schools is not 
possible without incurring a large expenditure, and it 
is doubtful whether the results would j\istify such ex})en- 
<litiire. In the agricultural districts, the limited number 
children who re([uire, or ^’dio merit, systematic education 
l)<*yond that given in the elementary school can be perhaps 
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more efiPeetiially and economically provided by (i) scholar- 
ships to be held at secondary schools, and by (ii) the 
establishment of upper divishms in (*ertain elementary 
schools. In the centres of lai-^er populaticm, eveninf*; 
class instruction does not r(‘])resent a necessary edu(‘ational 
opportunity for those* who be^in the business of life at 
14 years of a^e. lUit the number of pessons who desin*, 
and who possess the determination’ to pursue for a series 
of years, a systematic couiW of instnndiMi, is smail - 
smaller, probably, than it is commcmiy believed to he. 
Much mififlit be said ifi favour of the idea {)f tnicouraji^ing 
attendance at evenin^^ lectures or classes of all kinds on 
social friounds. The activities and oceiipations of leisure 
are, in the interests of the commonwealth, as important 
as efficiency during workin*^ hours, and it would be unwise 
to dismiss as edin*ationally valueless, any form of teaching, 
^‘detached'’ or ‘‘systematic’’ which cmlists the vohnitary 
attention of a number of youn^ people*.” 

“ The fifteen years’ experience of the County Coun(‘il in 
the orf^^anisation of eveninj^ class instruction,” the report 
continues, ‘‘ appears to point to the necessity for more 
definitely distinf'uishiuf^ between the conditions, and eon- 
se(|uently the re(|uirements, of ditVeient localities, and 
of determining^ whether certain forms of instriudion arc 
entitled to continued support out of public resources. 
Intellif^ence is of value in all indust ri(*H and under all 
conditions,^ l)ut Injcjk or school knowledf^e is not of equal 
indu.strial importance. The essential <*fficiency of manual 
workers in any industry moreover, does not depend upon 
their book or 8(;hool knowledge, although such knowledge 
may increase their interests and enlarge the horizon of 
their lives. Hut there are certainly some employments 
in which the skill and experience to be a(;quired only la 
the workshop, should be supplemented by instruction. 
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Tills may 1 h‘ said of lu^aily every trade whore the tradition 
of aiipjoiiticeship survives. It is perliaps doiihtful whether, 
for the rural population, tlie attempt to provide the means 
of svsl(*matie edu(‘ation “otlierthaii ehunentary,” by means 
of (‘veniiif,^ classes, is jirodmdive. Individuals here and 
thcK*, no doubt, liave derived substantial bmiefit by rpison 
nf tht‘ fa('iliti(*s atVorded, luil it seems to be an ojien f|uestion 
wIicIIh*!* a more effectual means could not be devised to 
lencji these individual cases. In the minin*;^^ entrineerinp, 
;ni(l shipbuilding districts, however, and in the towns wheiv 
youni^r m(*n are (‘mploye<l in building trades or in commer- 
ciiil und(‘rtal\in^s, a well-d(*vised course of evoiiin^ class 
iiisliuction shoubl b(» of d(‘finite and prodindive educa- 
lional value. It was su^^^est<‘d earliei* in this report that 
lli(‘ number of persons who desire, and who possess the 
(lelermination to pursin* for a st‘ri<'s of years, a systematic* 
coiusc* of instruclion, is' smaller pndiably than it is com- 
monly beli(‘ved to be. It is one of the functions of the 
t‘lenienlary school “ while makin*^ children (‘onscious of 
the limitations of tlnu’r knowledge, to d(*velop in them 
such a taste, for ^ood reading and thoufj^htf ul study as 
will enable them to iiierease their knowledge in after 
years by their own elforts.’’ And it is a matter of some- 
whal serious (*om ern that under jiresent conditions elemen- 
tary school teaching does not ajipear to produce this lesult. 
In the Countv of \oi t Iiumberland each vear there will be 

%f V ^ 

5il)|Udximatelj' 10,()()() boys and girls over 14 an^i under Ki 
Years of age. The nuiubcu* between these ages in regular 
attendance at evening schools ten years ago was about 
*>00, or b per cent.; for the session just concluded (lf)()6-7) 
th(‘ number was not larger. T4ie generally ('onsistent 
‘haraeter of the statistics relating to the ages of evening 
‘"^tinhuds emphasises the comdusion. The following is an 
analysiH of the ages of pupils in evening schools; the 
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figures for 1896-T relate to average atteiulance, and those 
for the other years to pupils presented for (examination : - 



l^idor 14 14-16 

16-18 

18-20 

Over 20 

189G-7 

266 

519 

248 

lO*) 

-L 

14() 

190:{-4 

49 

464 

606 

162 

214 

1905-6 

58 

422 

617 

167 

214 

1906-7 

28 

668 

6Q9 

'l21 

168 


CrMHKKLAND. '' 

The Evening Continuation Scdiools in (himberland arc 
inanagi‘d by Local t'omittees for Higher Ediueation who aie 
eitlier 

(1) The Crhan l)istn(*t Council or Parish Council or 

(2) A Committee appointed by the ('iban District 
Council, Parish Council or Parish Meeting or 

(•i) Tn cases where these bodic's do not act, persons nom- 
inated by the* locality and appioved by the County Auth- 
ority. 

AH Local Coniinittc»es must contain a fair proportion (»f 
women and of other persons interested in education. 

Subject to the conditions laid down by the (V)unty 
Authority, Local (.Vunmittc'es make; tlurr own arrangements 
for the conduct of the classes, including tin* engagement 
of the teachers and the payment of all lo(‘al (ixp(*nses. 
The County Authority makes, to any approved class, a 
grant sufhj*ient to in(?et the salary of the teacher, rent of 
room, etc., according to the fixed scale, but subject to the 
condition that in no case is any (kuinty grant given unless 
the minimum grant of the Hoard of Education has b(MUi 
earned. Prizes are given by the County Edmaition Com- 
mittee and special grants may b(» mad(? towards estah- 
lidiing classes in manual w^ork, etc^, tow'ards the provision 
of lanterns, slides, etc., tow’^ards the cost of courses m 
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towards tlie oxpoiises of orpaiiisation in rural 
ilistrieis. In order to f^ivo manafi^eis and teaehcrs of even- 
ing sebools an opj)ort\inity of as(‘ertaininfr the prof^rcss 
iiiado by the inipils under their charge, an Optional Ex- 
aininaiion has been insiiluted at the elose of oaeli Winter 
Session. In Mareli last d4 schools entered and 778 papers 
wiMC worked, of ’A'hieh 570 reacdied a Pass Standard and 
*;flS fail(*d to do so. The number of papers worked at 
oael|, evening** school averafi:e<l about 28. Tpon the results 
ol' this (‘xamination (\)unty Prizes are award(‘d (d) for the 
hesi paper in ('aeli subject and (//) tr) the student in eaeli 
rlass ‘»;ainin^ hi^hesl aji‘^i<*«^atc‘ of marks. The* subjects 
(‘xanuiK'd in were Arithmetic, Mensuration, Algebra, Geo- 
^naphy, History, Euclid, Klementary Ghemistry, Domestic 
Kconoiny, llyf^ieiK*, Diessmakijif*:, Woodcarvin^, I)rawinf(. 

Some fee is r(M|uired in the casi‘ of all eveninj^ classes 
hut, within approved linlits, the Local ('ommittees are free 
to fix the amount according to to(‘al circumstances. 

Ill the opinion of the S(»cretaiy to the County Kducation 
( oimnittee, Mr. G. Gouittuiay llodf::son, M.A., a competent 
;uul n‘ally intereste<l Local ('ommittee can do very much 
to make the evening school work in a rural district success- 
iiil. Hut even wIumv ('onimittees are competent and in- 
terested, constant supiuvision and 'tneem movement from 
head ([uarters are n(M*essary, and personal visits from a 
•\vmpat lud ic oHicer from the ('mitral Ottice are very desii’- 
id)le, though not always possible owinjr to the pressure of 
Ollier work. A f^ood supply of lanterns and slides, dia- 
hiuMis, specimens idc., is a jj^reat aid to success, but the 
^‘‘ost important factor of all is the teacdier. Given an 
eiier^r(.| j,. .,,,^1 iut(Meste<l t(‘acher, the class will prosper: 
"dliout a fifood teacher, no apiount of appliances will make 
if sueecxssful. Much may be done by means of Saturday 
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lo(‘turos and by personal talks t() stimiilato and ludp tlio 
ovcMiint; class teacluMs, who in the iiiajoiify of cases arc 
the teachers of the elementary day scdiools. 

With rep-ard to tlic siibjetds best adapted to the needs 
of boys and fjirls who have just left the villajife school, it 
is not, in Mr. llodj^-soifs opinion, |)ossible to ;4:en(‘ralisc 
for a whole eouiity. Kach case should lx* considered in the 
lit'ht of the social position and surroundinf»:s of the <*hild- 
ren and their probable future avocations. Th(» tc'acher, 
who is ^•enerally the villaj^fe schoolmaster, should know 
best what his old scholars neetl, if he b(» not mislc<l by the 
natural desiie to teach those subjects with which he him- 
self is best ac([uainted, ratluM* than those which will be 
most useful to his pupils. Speakinj^ };(*nerally, (‘lasses in 
manual work, c.//., carp(Mitry and smith work, with the 
drawincf incidtuital tinueto, should be us(‘ful for boys; and 
cookiiic:, laundry, sewin<^ and sinude hyc:i(Mi(» foi* the f^-irls. 
Xature study and botany are suitabh* for both boys and 
f^irls, and with both, a <^ood Kurdish classic should he 
r(‘ad and the habit of reading fostered. 

Special steps are taken by Local (’ommittc'es in some 
districts in Cumberland t() ensure that, the obhu* day 
sclmlars shall pass on into the eveninj^ classes. The im- 
portance of securin;.,^ their attendance tlnu'e without a 
break is incieasinj^Iy iell,and ilr. Ilodf^son thinks that, on 
the wlioh*, opinion is j^rowinj^ in favour of sonn* form of 
compulsici"'*. For his own part, In* is inclin(‘d to think 
that, in rural districts, a bett(‘r [)lan would be to luivc^ a 
winter day .school se.ssion for old(‘r sfdmlais, at any rah^ 
for boys, prolonj^ed beyond the pn\sent compulsory school 
af^e, but allowing the boys to be fn‘(* for af^ricultural work 
in the summer months. 
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lirC'KIXGlIAMSIIIKK. 

Hie Kveniiiff Coiitijuiation Seliools in Hiiokingliamshire 
are nijuia^n'd by Local ( ’oiuniittcos, appointed in different 
ways a(^cordin^ to the nature of the smaller local goverii- 
ineiit areas into whicli the County is divided, but always 
including some \vomen and, in count ly disiricts, tliA man- 
agers, or repres(‘niativ«s ot the jnanageis, of the (dement ary 
school or scjpiols. ^riu' (kmnty Edu(*ation Committee 
lelain <h(» Hoard of Kducation grant, fix the nunuiieratioii 
of tin* teafdi(‘rs and tin* limits within whicdi f(M‘s may bo 
(•harg(‘d, and make grants, on <‘ertain conditions, to the 
Local Commit tt‘('s. Subject to their approval, the iiOeal 
Lonimitt('es idioosj' the subj(M*ts of instrmd ion, ajipoiiit and 
dismiss the t(*achers and dc'cidi* what fe(vs shall b(‘ charged, 
'riic lalt(‘r musi be not h*ss than a p(‘nny a weidv, nor more 
than a |)enny a night, ((Uitiniiat ion schools proper; 
for sp(‘cial (‘V(»ning (dasses, not moi(» than twopence a 
iiMU'ting. Lh(»r(* are no friM' sidiools or (dassi‘s, but, on the 
a()[)licat ion of a Local Comniitt(M‘, the Education Committee 
is pn'pared to consider the remission of fees in individual 
cases. E('es are returned to thos(' pupils who make 90 
per e(Mit. or ovi‘i- of th(‘ possil)le attendances. 

The n umbel’ of ('veiling sidioids in Huidvingliamshire has 
grown considerably since the hist County ('ouncil grants 
were given. In 1899-1900, th(‘ last year before the ('ounty 
Selnmu* came into op(‘rati(ui, there were only ‘-iO scdiooky in 
till' wlnde area: in lOOo-tJ, the last year for wliudi complete 
statistics aii' available, tlie number was 81, with a total 
average attendance of ‘J/)!)0. Of tlu'se 81 s(dio(ds, 44 wore 
vniitiiiiiation scdnxds prop('r, conducted under the regula- 
tions of the Hoard of Education and, for the most part, 
taught by the tea(diers of the Elementary Day Schogls; 
the remaining 117 were spec'ial schools and (dasses, generally 
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under speeial teachers, and, wherever possible, working 
under Board of hhlueation regulations. The subjects taken 
in these special classes included Science, Art, Manual In- 
struction or woodearving, (commercial subjects. Ambulance, 
domestic subjects. Lace-making, Agriculture, llorti(‘ulture, 
etc. University Extension Lectures are also allowed to 
count as special classes. The total average attcMidance at 
the Continuation Schools proper, the number of which is 
on tlie whole declining was <SbG; at tlie special classes, 1724. 

In the rural parts of Bu(4vinghainshiiH*, as in similar 
districts elsewhere, it is found that the success or otluu- 
wise of the evening school depends upon the personality of 
the elementary day school tcnicln'r. Theie are other im- 
portant factors no dould, such as the co-operation of those 
who have influence in tin* district, adet|ual(‘ reniuneraticoi 
for evening school work, etc., but unless the right teacher 
is found, these are of n(» avail. 

The subjects found to be b(\st adapted to the ikhmIs of 
boys and girls in villages during th(‘ years innnediat(‘ly 
following the day school couise are: - 

For Boys : 

Knfjlishf especially standard works of fiction (Stead’s 
penny novels liave been found us(‘ful). 

Carijenf ry, together with drawing tf» s(*ale. 
urn lion, applied to rural re(juireni(‘nts. 

For Girl."*' - 

EntjlUh, in the same way as for boys. 

Dfnnvutic Economy, including cookery and housewifery. 

Sccdlcwork, especially applied to the nnuiding of gar- 
ments. 

During the session ending July Gist, 1907, the number 
of evening scliools has increased to 101. Fifty-eight of 
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lh(‘sc (•oiitiniiatioii soliools proper and forty-three 

special schools or classes. All the s(diools and classes have 
this session b(?en condiKded under the regulations of the 
Hoard of Mducalion, and the special classes liave generally 
hoeii under staff Uuwhers. 

(\)n8ulted as to the desirability of some form of compul- 
sory attendances, at evening schools, the Secretary^ to the 
rounty Education (^^.mimittee, Mr. C. G. Watkins, gives 
il ^as his opinion that sonu' form of compulsion is, no 
doubt, ideally desirable. The work of the day school needs 
siij)plementing ; it is wasteful, both of energy and money, 
to spejid millions annually upon the <‘dm*ation of (diildren 
up to about thirteem years of age and then to make no 
(hderniined <‘ff‘ort to continue their instructiori. “ Hut,” 
lie adds, “ I feel that public opinion is not yet ripe for 
eoinpulsory attendance*. The cost would be very great, 
defaulters would be numerous, tin* avmage Hench of Mag- 
istrate's woulel e‘ither not convict or impose a trifling fine, 
and to ceierce unwilling yeiuths to rece‘ive instructiem, 
especially under women tenu-hers in the villages, woulel be 
a ine»nace to eliscipline*.” 

Tlie County lOdiuation Cominitte'e have availeel tliem- 
sidves of tin* Hoard's offer of an imdusive* grant for “further 
(‘diu at ion,’’ and are* now working under the nenv re*gulatiem 
deseribeel at the be*ginning «)t this ediapter. 

Youksiiiuk, East Kioixe;. 

I’he County Council are' tliemselves the managers eif the 
evening e*ontijuiation sedioeils in the East Kiding. J,t has 
been founel ditficult to arouse intere\st amemgst lo(\H maii- 
iJgers, although as a rule* the correspondent of the elay 
school gives much hedp. Conse'<|uently, except for the 
correspond(‘nt, the servie'cs of local manage*rs for the e^yeii- 
hig scheiols have beem dispeuseel with; the Council are 
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(lireotly responsible for all expenses of salaries, heatinj;^, 
lijjlitin^ and (deaninfj^, and the scdiools are nianaji^ed,’ in 
iin>st respects, directly from the (\Mitral Office at Heverley. 

Kvery village is ^iven the chance of having an even inn- 
school, if the S(*hoolniasier or some other person will try 
to arouse the nec^essary interest. In the s(‘ssion IDOO-T 
evening schools were held in 17 centres, 1*1 of which are 
small villages. The total cost was ,£4*10., 10 p('r (‘ent of 
which was covered by students' IVes. Fees aje evervwhcre 
insisted upon — as a rule Id to Od a week, or about 2s. lor 
the whole st‘ssion. Formerly half tees wen' icturned to all 
those who made <St) p(‘r cent, of the possible att(‘iMlaiic(‘s, 
but during the last s(‘ssion this practice was discontinued 
and tht‘ (’ouncil olVered instead priz(‘s for good attendance' 
combined with good work. Regular wcmOvIv returns of 
attendance are reeveived at the (’entral Office and it the 
number in a class falls l)elow 10 e)ji three' e'onse'cutive 
nights, the class is, as a rule*, elisremtinue'el. 4’he‘re is the* 
same elifficulty here as e'lsewhe're in kee‘|»ing up the alte'uel- 
ance? after Christmas. As the evenings gid lighte*r, the 
farmers keep the be)ys bniger in the' fie'lels and attenelance 
at e* veiling sclmol be'coine*s veny diffie ult. So much so, that 
during the? past winter, the Counedl have for the meist jiart 
bee*n satisfieel with a short se'ssion e»f twe*lve* we*e'ks from 
Octeiber to De-cemiber. To have the' schoeils open on twe) 
evenings a we ek is ge*nerally e*onsiele*re*el suffie ie'iit, belt the*re 
are •some? sucea'ssful eve*ning schools in the* (’ounty which 
meet three ^niies a week. Mr. A. \V. Priest b'y, the In- 
spector eif Se-hoe)ls for the Fast liieling (\)unty Council, 
write*s, ‘‘ The difficulties (a.s to attenelance) are great in 
small villages. We? Iiave one or two exceptional cases 
where boys have walked nearly thr(?(? miles twice a wee'k 
to aji evening school. In remeite villages it is the rule to 
hold public meetings only at the time of the? full moon. 
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Scliolars ref^iilarly attciulinj^ eveniiiji^ schools m\ist often 
have loiifT walks tliroiijiifli dark lanes, and in bad weather. 
We oiififlit not to (*oinp(d tliem to undertake tliese journeys, 
thou^fh we sliould attract tliein if we f'un. Then, when the 
school has l)e(‘n formed, attendance is often interfered 
with by such things as local fairs, a s|)(*cial concent in the 
village, a club^feasl, a bazaar or a levival at the compel or 
a spi‘(*ial l(‘ctu!(* at the village institute. ( )i- the school may 
!)<' <h(* only, iiKMd ino* place in tln^ villain* and it may be 
i(Mnii!(‘d for a political meeting or even a dam‘e. Wln^re 
most of tln‘ stuibnits are enjra^(*d on fauns, th(‘ Martinmas 
hiiin^s, ludcl in tin* month of November, often reduce the 
number of students just (nirolhul in an (‘veniji^ school.'’ 
Mv(‘rythin<' <lep(nids, ht* continm^s, upon the teaclun*. 
personal interi'st on the [lart of tin* 1(*aclie?s will do much. 
Sonic* arrange a social (*venin<»’ once or twice clurinj^ the 
session, othc*rs provide a suppe*!* at the (‘l(»se, but the best 
rely chiefly on makin^^ the t(»achine* worth corninj^ for. 
Any form of compulsion he* feeds to be* imjnacticable. “We 
can only cat(*r for those wlu» desire' sedf improvement. AVe 
must ch*[H*nd on this incentive, and if the day school work 
is well done, I think wc* can rc'ly on it.” Hut when theue 
is a poor day scdicml and a mastc'i* without cuitliusiasm, it 
is is impossible' to make the e*ve»nin^* sediool succeed, for 
a poor elay scdiool master will not be able to draw his old 
scholars back to the* e'venin^ sediool, or to kec'p thc'in there, 
C‘ven if the*y are peisuaded to come. Hut, if the attendance 
is to re'inain voluntary, the sediools must be^ made really 
K<>ud. The'v can only flourish when the te'aevhing. is on 
a ve'ry hif^h level and the* subji'cds are attraedive or such 
as are felt te) be pracdically useful. And in this connexion 
li<‘ emphasis<‘s the importance of enlist in|x the sympathy 
<d' local employers of labour. Tn fortunately the farmers, 
who aie the cdiief employers of labour in rural distric'ts, 
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are not always in sympathy witli tlie work in the East 
Hiding. They feel themselves already overburdened by 
the education rate and are often unwilling to bo parties 
to any schemes involving expense. The co-operation of 
enthusiastic* helpers who are not professional tc'achers 
is recommended by Mr. Priestley. “ In one village/’ he 
says, " we have had a successful class in bunch work (car- 
pentry) taught by the clergyman, whose hobby was b(‘nch 
work. The schoolmaster taught the drawing. i In another 
village, the local doctor, a man of wide reading and a 
fine enthusiasm, took ([uite a large class in home nursing, 
ambulance, and the care of the body. In a third village, 
the .schoolmaster himself, who is a good musician, made* 
vocal music his chief subject and kept together a good 
evening school," 

lie adds that mathematics of a practical kind, /.c., arith- 
metic, mensuration and geometry, with special rofei<*n(*o 
to stack-measuring, sale of cattle and garden produce and 
the occupations of the district, generally succeed. The 
same is true of ne<‘dlework, if skilfully taught, (leo- 
graphy, if taught by .someone of wide reading, and if 
well illustrated by lantern or otherwise*, is an excellent 
subject. A good cour.se in drawing, by a specially (juali- 
fied art master, lias also been successful and so have one or 
two evening school gardens. Knglisli literature has not, 
80 far, been a good subject, chhily, he thinks, because 
there*are so few people (|ualified to teach it; and the same 
applies to agriculture (.soils, crops, etc.) and to nature study. 
Everything, in (jvening schoeds, even more than in day 
schoeds, depends upon the teacluu*. 

During the session l<Sf)7-8, it is pioposed by the County 
Education (.’ommittee to make certain changes in their 
regulations for the comluct of <*v<ining schools. With a 
view to making each locality feel more direct lesponsibility 
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for the workinjif .and sncoess of the soliool, a looal managing 
committee, consisting of at least three persons interested 
in evening school work, is to be appointed, and no evening 
school will be sanctioned unless the hxail committee can 
raise and pay down, before the session begins, a contribu- 
tion (which may imdude students’ fees) ecpial to at least 
20 p<?r cent, of the gross estimated cost of maintaining 
<he school during the session. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Result of an Inquiry into the Working of Continuation 
Schools in England. 

With a^viow to as(‘ertaiin‘iig the opinion!^, of thoso wlio 
are actually engaged in the work of the eveninfj: coiitiiuia- 
tioii scliools, the following fomn of (juestions^ was widely 
distributed amongst teachers and others : - ' 

EVENING CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. 

The following: answers are baM-d on ex|M'rience of years in 

Evening Continuation Schools of one or more of the following types : — 
[Strike out tho,<v of xrhieh you hart/ no in r.<on(d < a-/>r/ir//rr .] 

(a) Strictly continuative of work done in day school, and immedi- 
ately following close of day Sihool course, or reviving, after 
a gap, knowledge of Elementary Subjects (1) for Hoys; 
(2) for Girls. 

(h) Teaching Scientific and Technical Subjects to youths and adults, 
(r) Teaching Commercial Subjects (1) for* Hoys; (2) for Girls. 

(d) Teaching Domestic Subjects. 

(c) Recreative Evening Schools. 

(/) 

Plea.se state also whether your exjx-rieiue has btHUi in Evening 
(.'onlinuation Schools : — 

(1) In country district.s. 

(2) In small towns. 

(3) In cities, or other large centres of population. 

1. What do you think should be the aims of Evening Continuation 
Schools of the different tyfK*s? 

2. In what respects do you feel that the work of the Evening ('on- 
tinuation School.s has been successful in accomplishing these aims? 

3. With what sfwjcial difficulties have the Evening Continuation 
Schools had to^ontend ? 

4. Do you think that the Evening Continuation School.s are doing 
(1) on* the intellectual, (2) on the moral and .soc ial side, work com- 
mensurate with the labour and funds now devoted to them ? 

5. Do you think that the teachers in Day Schools should be en- 

encouraged to take Evening School work? Have arrangements l)cen 
made, in your experience, for excusing h>ening School teachers from 
part i)f their Day School work, with a view to their duties in the 
Evening School ? * 

6. Are there any difficulties with regard to discipline? 
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7. What is the attitude of the employers of labour towards the 
Evening Schools? Do you know of any (ascs where employers en- 
courage or require attendance, on the part of apprentices or work- 
people, at Evening Schools? Jf so, please give details an<l results of 
experience. Do you know of cases where employers excuse apprentices 
from day-work in order that they may attend Technical Classes in the 
(laytimo? Tf so, pleasii give details. 

8. What is the attitude of the w'orkpeoplc towards Eveni^ig Con- 
tinuation Schools, esi)e<ially those of a technical character? Do you 
see any dispcjsition on tlie part of working-men’s organisations towards 
arranging 'rechnical Classes, on their own account, or in conjunction 
\Yith employer'i, for the better education of their apprcntic<‘S ? 

it. Wh;it is the attitude of parents tcjwards the Evening Continuation 
Schools? Do they encourage their children to attend? 

10. What is the attitude of the rising generation towards Evening 
Continuation Schools? Do you .see signs of increased kcenne.ss, or the 
reverse ? 

11. Have you had any experience of requiring all students at an 
Evening Continuation Scluxd to take a prescribcul group of subjects 
inst<*nd of i.solated cour.sc.s? If .so, with what results? 

1*2. What plans have you fouml most suciessfiil in increasing and 
inaintainirig the attendance at Evening Continuation Schools? 

13. ('ould more be done to make the Evening Continuation Schools 
feeders and auxiliaries to the 'IVchnical Schools? What arrangements 
wt.uld you sugge.st for this? 

II. .\re you in favour of making attendance at Evening Continua- 
tion Schools compulsory : (u) for l^oys, (h) for Girls? If so, under 
what conditions? 

1"). Do you .see signs of increased desire on the part of adults to 
avail themselves of Evening Continuation Schools in order to make up 
for deficiem ies in their early education? 

1(1. Du you think that more should be done to arrange, as part of 
the Evening S( hool .system, well illustrated evening courses on 
History. Geography, Science, etc., with a sjwcial view to the needs of 
adult students? 

17. Could more be done to grade the Evening Continuation Scljools 
in a given district, according to their different type.s ar standards of 
work ? 

18. Have you had experience in combining Evening Continuation 
5^<hool work with other forms of social and educational effort, r.j/., 
Social Clubs, University Extension Courses, Adult Schools, etc. ? 

1‘lvasr add nny further itiformation or sufjyentions u'hirh you are 
(ddr to give for the jiurpnse of the enquiry : — 

Signature. 

Address... 
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Seventy-nine forms have be<'n returned filled up (71 by 
men, 8 by women), and the answers to the various 
questions are summarise<l below. The preat majority 
come from teaehers, but a few are from local administrators 
and managers, and one is from an old evening scdiool pupil. 
The fcMins were distributed, for the most part, through 
the Education Department of the Victoria University of 
Manchester, and the answers, as waA to be expected, refer 
largely to schools in the Xofth of England, < though other 
parts of this (*ountry are also represented, as will Ik* seen 
from the following list of the places from which they were 
received: — Accrington, Birmingham, Bla(*kburn, Bolton, 
Bradford, Brighton, Burnley, Burslem, Bury, (!horley, 
Dearham, Ebbw Vale (Mon.), Eccles, Fleetwood, 
(jfrange-over-Sands, Leeds, Llandilo, London, Manchester, 
Maiyport, Oswaldtwistle, Oxford, Peterborough and neigh- 
bourhood, Preston, Rochdale, St. Helens, Sale, Salford, 
Sheffiehl, Smethwi(‘k, Stockport, Walsall, Worcesl(*r, 
Workington; a few were also re(*eived from country places 
in (.’umherland, Devonshire, Oxfordshire and Westmor- 
land and (one each) from Dublin and Kilmarnock. 

The number of years' experi(Mice is given in (Jli out of 
the 79 cases, the average for the 02 being between seven 
and eight years. 

The ex{K*riem*e has been gained in all types of schools, 
but principally in ty|K;8 (n), {b) and (r) (se(j form above). 
It has, as will la* seen from the list f)f places already given, 
been for tlhp most part in large centres of population, 
though a good many of the writers hav(j also had experi- 
ence ’in small towns, and a few in country districts. The 
actual numbers (some having had experience in more than 
one place) an?: — 

(hties and other large centres of j)oj)ulation — 65 

•Small towns ^ 20 

Country <listiicts 12 
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Sl'MMAUV OF AxSWKKS. 

Qu(*s<if)n 1. Whu! tio you think should hr thr aims of 
rrrniny ront in nation schools of the different 
fyyrs ? 

Ans\v(»icil ))v 7^3 out of 79. ^ 

* * 

Of tlu*s(* 72, -i!) aiiswor tlu^ ([iio.siioii in j^:eiioraI torms 
*)•{ ii‘f(M* onoor inon* of Ilia typos of s(‘liool 

iiUMitioiKMl ill tlio introdnotory paraj^raphs of tho form. 

'I'wo aims stand ol(‘arly abovo all otlaos: (1) tho making* 
of g(»od citizmis; (2) tli(‘ training of skillod artizans and 
workcMs, inriuding in tho latt(‘r t(‘rm (*l(M*ks and business 
assistants. 

With regard to tho first, it is felt that tho schools have 
groat oppoituniti(»s of intluoncing tho boys and girls who 
will b(' tho citizens of tin* in*xt g<*neration, and that: those 
op|)(n tunit ies should In* used to fit them, so far as may bo 
|)ossible, faithfully to <lis<dmrg(‘ tho duties and rospon- 
sihilities which will devolve upon them. 

With regal’d to the second ])oint, it is urgeil that the 
schools, while Jiot in*glecting (itlior mon* humanising sub- 
jects, should so arrange their courses as definitely to 
prepare tin* students for the tradt's and o(*cupations which 
tln*y pi’fiposc* ev4*ntually to follow. In scliools of types 
[h) and (c) this should be tin* dominant aim. In type (a) 
schools, while most of tho work would necessarily Ih\ of 
a inor(‘ general chara<*tor, promising pupils ^should be 
pn^pai(*d for entrance to technical s(*hools or other higher 
classes. In tliis connexit)n stress is lai<l upon the de- 
‘‘’^irability of ke(*]nng in tou(*h with Io(‘al industries. 
I'^eii in schools whi(*h are mainly recreative in character, 
*“uch may be done in this Avay to make the teaching of 
leal pra<*tical use to the pupils. 
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Otlior points incMitionod nro. : (1) Tin? ikmmI for 

pliysi(*al training in ovonin^ schools. In roercativo ovon- 
ing schools especially, one of the chief aims shouhl he 
tlio improvement of the physique of the pupils. (2) In 
all schools tlie reading of good hooks and the use of the 
puhlic jlihrarios shouhl he encouraged. (-5) In r(*creative 
schools much training of hand and eye should In* given 
with a A’iew to [jroviding liealtl)y ‘leisuie puisuifs. (~t) 
The importance of tin* moraT and social sid(» of the work 
should nev(‘r he lost sight of, (*ven in those schools which 
are most definit(*ly prar*ti(‘al in th(‘ir aims. 

Question 2. In icintt /Ts/ncts tin ytnt frr! that the work 
of the even inf/ rt/nffnnatit/n srhot/l.^ has lx r/t six:- 
cessfiil in arroin/jlishint/ fhest' aiins,^ 

Answered hy G4 out of TO. 

Six consider tliat tin* sclunds have* not been succ(\ssful; 
o6 are, fjii tlu^ whole, of opinion that they have* had a 
qualifi(M] success. 'J'his s!icc(*ss wouhl a|>p(‘ar to hav<* h(*cii 
great(*st in th(^ direction of preparing for a particular 
trade or occupation, ami of seeming some advancement 
in life, hut even so, only to a mcxlerate extent ami with 
the few. In continuing the work (d’ tin* eh‘n]entary day 
sclunds, in filling the gap l)etween the latter and tin* tech- 
nical schr)ols and in reviving forgotten knowl(*dge, they 
would .seei];^ also to have liad a moderate succ(‘ss. A few 
H{K?ak of some success in sprea<ling a gc'mual ilesirc for 
knoxvleilgo ami love* of reading, in ilev(*loping powms of 
expression, in giving artistic manual training, in teaching 
domestic subjects, in training for eit izenship, in improving 
the industries of a district, and in work on the social, 
iiHiral and physical si<les; but the general impression is 
that th(j success has almost everywhere been partial and 
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limited to a roniparativoly small luimLor of the pupils. 
Two aiisweis are too vague to be counted. 

Question 3. WifJi irhaf special tliffir allies have the 
evcniiuj schools had to contend? 

Answen'd by 7‘5 out of 79. ' 

The ditticulty most* often mentioned is the indilTerenco 
(jf Jhe stiuh^nts themselves, tiieir unwillingness to come to 
sclmol after leaving the day school, and their objection 
when there to doing any home woik. The unwillingness 
to roine to ev(*ning schord is said to be sometimes due to 
h‘nr of bid raying lack of eilucation. This is especially 
tin* (‘ase with adults, ^ext comes the difficulty of ir- 
regular attiuidanci', and, connected with it, the haphazard 
clMuCe of subji'cts whiidi leads to loss of interest and i^on- 
siMpient falling olV in* attendanci'. Want of leisure, the 
wmking of overt imi* and consequent fatigue of students 
‘•nines next. 'I hen come the indifleience of emj)loyers and 
piiKMits, and dilliculties of classiticat icin owing to ilitfer- 
(‘iic(‘s of agi*. Among other difficulties mentioned are 
tln)se of iliscipline (including large classes); want of 
|n(‘|)ai at ion in the day school or elsewhere; the gap 
hit ween leaving the ilay school and joining the evening 
school, winch makes the schools not “continuation/' in 
any real sense, but “revision ' schools; the long gaj) 
hetween the sessions; want of fumls (tor scholarships, 
]>M/j*s, payment of teachers, idi*.); the want of proper 
I'fliiifTs and aj)|iara<us; tlin apadiy of the public •and 
l!"l< of influontial sui)por( ; <liHicuUios of sfaftiiifr (jaded 
i"id incapable feacluus) ; atfnudions of flic streets and of 
'•iilcitainmentis (incliulinf' lueetinjjs of relij'ious societies), 
'""I, in tile case of country^ seboeds, the drift of jtopulatiou 
boiii tlic villa}f(?s and tlio casu'r lueaiis of access to towns; 
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•bad (vlt'octs of prize and retiirnod-fee seliomos; ovorlappinj:r 
of s(‘Iio(ds in a «riven disiriet; the iinsymj)athetic altitude 
of some day school teacdiers; lack of compulsion. 

(Juestion 4. IJ(t ijou think the vrenintj rantinuatitni 
schools arc tloiiu] (1) on the intelleetual , (3) on 
* fh(' moral and snctal side, in>rk t'om men sn rate 
with the labour and funds now deroted to theni.^ 

Answered by 74 out of 71). 

47 answers to (1) and 129 answers to (2) are in llie ne^M- 
tive, tlnuit^li several speak of tlie ^ood work beinn; done mi 
both sides. 

• )4 answers to (1) and 45 to (2) are in the afHrmative, 
thoii^**!) often with qualific^ations. T1 h‘ social sid(‘ is said 
sometimes to be overdone at the exjMuise of the intel- 
lectual. 

4 answers to (1) and 10 to (2) were too doubtful to be 
counted either as negatives or afhrmatives. 

Question 5. l)o you think that thi‘ teachers in day 
sehools should he encou rayed to take even my 
st'hool work ^ 

Have arranye ments been made in your c./'- 
pe lie nee for ewcusiny eveniny school teachers 
from part of their day sehool work, with a view 
to th el r dut i es i n th c c ve u i ny seh ool ! 

Answerfji^l l)y 7(S (jut of 79. [The s(*cond part of the 
question left unanswered by 10, who have been counted as 
answering in the negative*. J 

The answers to the first part of the (juostion may be 
(dassified as bdlows : - 

Decided and uii(}ualifle<l negatives, 17. 

i)ecid(‘d and un(|ualified affirmative's, 40. 

In addition to these, 7 say “ Xo, unless excused day 
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work,” milking alfoji^ethor 24 nofirativos; and 9 .say “Y<*8, 
if* (*x(*us(*<l day work,” or “within reasonable ]imit.s,” 
<*jc., making alto^etluM* 'J9 affirniativ(*.s. 

Fifteen ^ive doul)tfnl or cjualitied answers, sueli as, that 
it slioiild d(‘j)end on tlie ehara(‘ter of Ihe teaelieis; tliat at 
|)ii*sent tliey are often the only cjiialified teac'lieij; avail- 
;il)le; that it isi^ood in one class of school, where the sub- 
j(‘ets ar(‘ similar to thosc^ taught in the day school, but not 
iii,moi(» s])e(3ialised scdiools /that it is ^ood in tin* eonntry 
and small places, but not in lar^(* towns, etf*. 

'riie answeis to the se(*ond part of tlu‘ ((iiestion aie almost 
all in the n(‘^ativ(‘: - 

Sixty (includin*^ the 10 who 4 I 0 not answtu) ^ive an 
nni|nalified ne^mtive. 

4\velve say No, (‘xc(‘pt in the case of hi^dier (‘lasses and 
technical scliords, and in the latter, as one of the answers 
jjoints out, th(‘ arranceimmt is one of the conditions of 
tenure, not a cast* of excuse from day-work 

'I’wo hav(‘ heard or known of such an arranc’(*ment, but 
have not experiemcd it. 

F(»ur only have had personal experience of such a plan. 

(iu<‘stion 0. .l/c there anji <Ufjieiilties with reijiinl to 
diseipline ? 

Answer(*d by T«S nut of 79. 

In 50 cases no difficulty, or very little, has been ex- 
peiienced. 

In 22 cases difficulty has been experit'nced, r)ut in tliK'e 
ras(*s it is .said to l)e confined to el(*mentary (‘ontinuation 
schools (type (a)), two (uit of tin* thn*e distinctly stating 
that there is no difficulty in seien(‘e classes. On the other 
hand, one answer speaks of difficulty in connection with 
practical sci(*nce t each i Jig, the necessaiy liberty dngen- 
oiating into licence. 
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(i()o<l disripliiK', of eoiirso, dopoiids almost ontirely 
upon the iaet, eoiisideraieuess, and expeiicnice of the 
teacher, lie must recognise tin* ditfereiic(* l)et\veon the 
day and tlie eveniiif*: sehool, and must not only teacli, 
hut he tlie friend of liis pupils, ready to advisee 
in ditt^eulties and to know them out of s(*hool. Hut In* 
must also he firm and have the power to \‘xpel the rowdy 
and undesirahle element. One of, the <rieat difficulties 
as to discipline has arisen from the desire, on the j)ait 
of managers and teachers to have a lar^t* attendance, and 
from the fear of lessening numhers hy enforcing- order in 
the (‘lasses. (’onn(‘cted with this is the students’ lack of 
interest in serious work; they come, many of tlu*m, hecause 
forced to do so hy parents, or he(*anse tlnw think th(*y can 
have a fifood time, and th(‘y h‘ave if order and work art* 
enforced. Classes should he smaller. 

(iuestion 7. ((/) II luit ts thr (iftlfm/r of t /n /flffjjcrs of 

labour towards thr rcr/ihif/ schools i 
(1)) l)o you know of any raises irhrn^ rniyloyers 
cncourayr or rcfjuirr attrndanrr^ on thr part of 
apprrnt irrs or work proplr, at rrrniny schools.^ 
/ / so, plrasr yivr details and results of r.rprrtrncr. 
(r) iJo you knou: of rases irhrrr rniployrrs excuse 
apprentices from day-work in order that they 
may attend- technical classes //> the day-t ime i 
If so, please yice details, 

xVnswered (wholly or in i)artj hy To out of 79. 

On the u4iole, thoufjh opiniojis are very jiearly halancod, 
the answers seem to show that the attitude of employers 
is encourafjing, or at least not adverse, and that they are 
becoming more alive to the necessity of technical training 
for their apprentices.^ Hut it is thought that they might 

1. 'I’ht* < onsi(h*rabl(? and ^rowifij^ iiiton*st taki‘n in the evening sehool.s 
by m*any large empluyer.s in England is. shown hy the returns given in 
Chapter V’ 1 1 1 
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do much more tliaii at pmsciit .stroiijj;;ly to advise, if not 
cohipel, apprentices to attend technical classes. Several 
of the answers sj)ealv of their attitude as that of indittor- 
(‘iice and a f(‘w <les(uibe it as lioslile. Kven when 
favourable to scituicc and technical class(\s, they are 
sometini(*s indifferent to tin* ordinary continuation schools. 

In answer tg (h) s(‘veral instance's are ^iven of the 
payment (»f ap])ient iejes' fees by employers; of emjdoyers 
iiigkinj; th(' Attendance* of apprentices at t('chnical classes 
(•om|)ulsorv ; and (»f various m(*thods by which attendance 
is encoura;j:ed, such as excusing appieuilict's a tew hours’ 
woik on the mornin*^ att<‘r att(»ndanci‘ at (*v<*nin{jf school 
(arrival at f) instead of b), ('xtra wa<i:(‘s or pii/es ^iven on 
lh(* results of (‘xaniinations. Tin* revsiilts of experience 
ai(' very raK'ly ^iven, but would set'm to be favourable 
so far as known. 

(<•) b\‘W instance's are' ae*tually kne)wn to the writers of 
jippr(*ntices bein^ exe-useel day-work in e)rd('r te) attend 
elay t(*e hnical edasse's. Kn^ineM*rin»^ tiiins in the Man- 
rlieste*!' elistiie-t anel e)th(‘r firms in several place's, c.y., 
Ibaeltbrel, lh)lte)n, are' mentioned as makin*^ suck an 
arran^^emi'iit. 

(iu('stie)n <S. 117/^/^ is flir attitude of woihpcnplc 

tfurards t rruinti emit tuuaf ittti srhoals^ iSpeciaHy 
those of a ieehnieal eharaeter / Jh) ifou see anif 
d is posit ion oti the part of wttrhiinj-nund s onjanjsa- 
tious towards anaayi/n/ tetdinieal ela-'^.^^’s, on their 
own aeeount, or in eonjunetion with emploiferSy 
for the better edueation of their apprent iees? 

Answert'd (wholly or in part) by G1 out e)f 7!). Of these 
hi, y de) jiot answer tin' first j)art of the (|uestie)n. 

The ma jority of the o2 answers to the general (piesHon 
‘"^peak of the attitude of the workpeM)ple as, for the most 
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part, iiidiltorent, thoufrh it would soom that tho intrrost 
is {^rowiiifif, and tliat tlio yoiiii^or men, at any rata, div. 
bepinnin*]: to see tlio iiood of tecliiiical traininjj. A 
minority are already keen about it. Some f('w speak of 
the attitude of the workpeople as favourable, but two or 
three, yn the other hand, describe it as eontemjduous or 
even adverse, the reason jriveii for theii*, hostility beinji; 
that the new appientiees know too nnieh. Seientific* and 
te(*lini(*al elasses, esj)eeially \Vhen in eonnc'xion with loeal 
industries, would seem to be more appreeiated than 
ordinary continuation schools. 

Kxi'ept in the ease of co-operative societies, hardly any 
instances aie known of teclini(‘al classes arranged by 
workinfj:-men\s organisations. In one case a socitdy of 
workmen has established a complete (Mpiipment of textile 
spinniji^ machinery and <*onducts w(*(‘kly meetin^^s for 
4stiidyinf^ the problems connected tlierewith. Trade 
unions are said by one writer to have broufj^ht [)ressure 
to bear on Town Councils, etc., to oififanise te<*hnical classes 
in districts where they wen* specially needed, but he 
thinks as a rule that the orj^anisat ions, like the men them- 
selves, are still indifferent t<) technical instruction. Om* 
rea.sou giv(‘n for this is the opinion that the increased 
efficiency of apprentic(*s benefits enijiloyers more* than 
workpeople. 

Question 9. What is the attitude nf parents tnivards 
* th^ eveninf) continuation schools? Do theij 
encourfuje their children to attend? 

An'sweied by 7o out of 79. 

Althouf^h the attitinh* of the majcirity of parents is said 
to be that of indifference to evenirifi^ continuation s(‘hools, 
there seems to be a considerable and j^rowiiifr minority 
who* acknowledge their usefulness and encourage their 
children to attend. This is especially the ease among the 
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lu'it(?r <*las8 parents. Ihit they still, even when en«‘Oiira^- 
atieiidance, take too little interest in the work done 
hy tlu‘i»* chihlnMi, and tlie seliool is often looked upon as 
a iu<‘ans of keepinj^ ili(» hoys and fj^irls olf the streets ratlier 
than as a plare of edueation. With regard to fifirls, 
the panuits' attitude inij^ht he expressed, aeeon^inj^ to 
one writer, hy sayiiif^ the “ {^irls have enoii^’li else 
to do, and do not uummI learninf^ so much as hoys.’’ 
l\pents, as ti rul(‘, ai‘(‘ too’eafi^iu* to get their eliildren 
to work, and, according to one opinion, dc) not care to 
encourage attendance at continuation scliools unless 
snni(‘ direct monetary advantage is in siglit. More- 
over, wlien once tin* eliildren are earning tlu‘ir own 
living, they get heyond tin* control of home, and panmts 
cannol, (*ven if tliey would, enforie altcndam'c at cv(*ning 
schoids. 

(Jm'stiou 10. ]\ lidt /.s’ the attitude of the risiuf/ 

f/e/trrat ion towards evenintj continuation .nw7o>o/.s / 
J)o ijou see sif/ns of increased heenness^ or 
the reeerse? 

Answer'd hy 74 out of 7!). 

t)n the whole tli(*re seems to he an increase of interest 
on the [lart of the rising generation in eveming continuation 
si ho(»ls, especially in tliose of a scientific and teclinical 
hind. ()m‘ or two, who note increased inti‘rest in this 
type of school, nuMition a falling off of interest in schtiols 
of type (a). Hut there is still a great mass of indifterence, 
and sonu^ few answers sjieak of jiositive decn'ase in interest. 
Ihe raising of the day school leaving age is said to have 
been one cause of this decrease of interest. The children 
who leave school at fourteen think that they know all that 
is necessary for life, and it is only after two or three years 
that they find out their mistake. Then they come to 
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evoniiij^ school, but often up disappointed because 

of the <lifficulty of mental application which has groUii 
upon tlicni with neglect. On the other liaml, one writer 
speaks of the pupils who come from fifteen onwards, after 
tiiuling out their own <le(iciences, as the most satisfactory; 
tliey Injve grit. According to another, though the scholars 
show more appreciation than formerly of the advantages to 
b(‘ gained from attendam*e at evening school, they sliow 
less power of self-help when* there; want sl|ort and easy 
ways to knowledge, rely too much on the teacher, and do 
not take the trouble to look things up for themselves. Soim* 
just come for amusement and to get prizes, and take no 
real interest in their work, or, as one answer describes it, 
they acc<*pt attendance when insisted upon by parents or 
employers as one of the incidental worries of youth, and 
minimise it as far as may be by getting as much fun out 
of the situation as it is capable of yielding. 

Much depends on the attitude? of the day school 
teachers towards the evening s<*hools. 

(iuestioii 11. Haw yon had avy (\rp(:ric/irc of rctiuiriny 
all stiidctiis at an cccni/iy amt i nnafion school to 
take a j^rcscrihed yroiip of subjects instead of 
isolated courses / 

Answered by 70 out of 79. 

Of these;, ^4 have had no experienee of the kiml. The 
renrainiiig 4(i have; had experience, or can give* instances, 
of either iec[uiring or encouraging students to take, a 
prescribed group of subjects instcjad of isolated courses. 
Only in three (.'ases where the plan has been tried is it 
said to have led to a falling olf in the attendance. The ar- 
rangement would seem, from the instancies cpioted, to be 
mor/; general in e*onn(;ction with the classes at technical 
schools than in the evening continuation schools proper. 
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Almost all spoak of the results as excellent; in one instance 
ii(A only is the general tone of the work sahl to be 
improved, but the plan has led to definite science work 
and real literary study on the part of students. 13ut, in 
the opinion of stniie, there is danger of recpiiring too many 
subjects and of pressing the students beyond their Yowers, 
ill whirh case ajl the work sufters. 

Qm‘stion 117/^^ plans have i/ou found most surrcss^ 

* ful in inrrvasiiui and matniainimj the affendanen 

at rrmintj (iuitinuaflon sriiofds? 

Answereil by 07 out of 71). 

Various plans for keeping up the attendanci‘ arc given. 
Prizf* schemes and returned-fec* stdienus are very giuKual, 
hut there seems to be a good <leal of objection ftdt to these 
as forms of bribery, and as failing to attract students of 
any worth. One teacher says that the girls (‘ome only 
lor the prizes, and that if, through some aecddent, the 
chance of a [irize is lost, the. girl in (luestiiui will cease to 
attend for the rest of tin? session. The essential things 
would seem to be to have first-rale teaching in classes of 
M'asonable size, and an attractive curriculum bearing as 
much as possible on the daily work or future prospects of 
tin* pupils. Till* work should be progressive. Jlegular 
;md caielully corrected home-work is also a gooil thing, 
and ojM* [)laii which has been found useful is to have 

lMint(‘d notes of lessons and <lirectious for home-work; so 

* 

timt students obligeil to be absent may not fall hopelessly 
hehind. It is gooil to supplement the curriculum "with 
occasional lantern lectures on popular subjects. The in- 
Huence ot the teach(*r also counts for a very great ileal. 
He must take a personal interest in the pupils aiul their 
individual didiculties, and be willing to keep in touch with 
them out of school. Social gatherings (including summer 
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outiiififs, (laiu*in^» I'tr.), are also iisoful, ospcMnally if 
students are tlieiiiselves eueouraji:ed to take part in {he 
ort*;anisation of any entertainments ^iven. lUit tliey must 
be used with diseietion, lest they de*»‘enerate into another 
form of biiberv, and must not be allowed to interfere with 
the regular work of the school. 

Other means wliieh have been found ^dYe(;tiv(‘ are: — 
Seholaiships and eertiti(‘ates; eiUMmra^in*^ the students 
to work for reeofjfnised exaininations, and tf) form tluyn- 
selves into assoeiations ; the introduetion of physical ex(‘r- 
cises; the ^ivin^ of much tiim* to drawing; the intro- 
ducing* of recreative subjects, such as wcKMl-carviii}^ ; pro- 
vision of reading and ^fames' room; exhibit ij)iis of work; 
the interestinjj^ of paients and employers; and lasi, though 
not Ii*ast, prompt iiujuiry aftcu* absentets, and the interest- 
ing of the students themselves in tin* gtuieral w(*ll-l)eiiig 
of the s(*hool and tin* formation of a»conimitt(*e of students 
and <)thers, whose business it shall bi*, amongst other 
things, to visit absent members. Some woubi **ombine, 
in greater oi lesser degree, almost all these plans. 

(iu(*stion Id. ('(tuh! ninrv hr thmr ta tuakr rvcnvuj 
cuntinnniiou schools feeders ond mt.riliftries to the 
ieehiiienl schools ? What (irroiuje ments trould 
you sufji/est for this/ 

Answered by fJ4 out of 79. 

All the answers but two are in tin* affirmative*. These 

% 

two lefer to country districts and iwe. doubtful on account 
of the isolation of many country evening schools. The 
principal arrangements suggested an* : Tin* better 
grading of the various schools in a given locality, certain 
ones preparing definitely for the mon* specialised work of 
tin** technical school; or the better classification of the 
work in each individual evening school, certain classes 
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ill tlio scliool beiiifjf orf^iuiised in preparation 

for the ieelinieal school. The technical schools, in ihe 
(ipinion of many, should fj^ive up doinj^ elementary 
work and ri‘fuse admittance to students not sufficiently 
advanccMl <0 take* up techni(*al work at on(‘e. Admission 
inif^ht 1)(‘ hy (‘xamination based on evening school work, 
nr tliere mi^dil J)(‘ an eveninjjr scliool leavinn; ceitificate, 
wliich should admit, to the te(‘hnical school. In this 
noiiiuv-tioii slress is laid (#11 tlie need at present for 
n-nnd training in elementary mathematics at eveninc: 
continuat i(»u schools. Several mention the need of 
schnlarships ami hursaiies from the evening scliool to 
th(» t(‘(*lmical scIkk)!, and instances ai(‘ ^iveii of scholarship 
schemes alr(‘ady in i*xistence Hetti'r staffing, buildings 
and (M[uipment art' also mM*d(‘d before the evening s<*hools 
can properly [ircpan' scholars for lh(‘ techni(*al school, 
and a higher standard of admission to the former should 
1)(* made possible by a better grounding of the children in 
the day schools, ( )ne writm* would hav(‘ all tlu' evening 
sch()(ds in a giv(*n locality under the control of the tech- 
nical schoid ; but, short of that, it is considered that 
much might h(» done* by mon* co-operation between the 
teachers in the two classes of s<diool. The tc'chnical school 
t(*achei's should make known what they think a lad ought 
to know when In* conn's to tln'iu, and the evening school 
teacln*rs should do mon* to encouiagc^ their pujiils to 
proceed to the technical school. 

(iiK'stioii l l. .1/7* jfnit in favour of niakituj atti inlanrc 
fit rreninij rout inuai ion schools com pnlsot jj *-( a ) 
for hops, (h) for tjirlsi If so, unilrr what con- 
ditions ? 

Answered by 75 out of 7!). 

are, on the whole, in favour of compulsion for ]l)oth 
^Joys and girls. 
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S iwv in favour of it for boys, but against it, or doubt- 
ful, for girls. 

iJo are against it for both. 

The following are some of the objections felt to making 
attendance compulsory : -- 

(1) '{[he general objection to State (‘ompulsion : the only 
justifiable form of compulsion is that (‘xercised by parents 
ami employers. [One writer has such a roote<l ol)j(‘ction 
to compulsion that he looks* with suspicioiin «‘ven on tin? 
encouragement given by employers to their appienti(*es 
to attend evening continuation schools.] 

{'2) The difficulty of enforcing attendance and of 
making the sf holars work wlnui you hav(» got them. 

I -I) The <lifficulty of getting teachers. 

(4) The increase^l cost. 

(o) The strain on delicate chihlren (especially girls) who 
have to work for their living. 

(0) If the attendance at day school up to fonitt'en 
weie everywh(M’<» compulsory, that ought to be* snllicient 
preparation for the technical .sr*hool. llettco* raise the 
ccjiiipulsorv age for the clay sc'hool than (*n force* attend- 
ance at tin* evening school. 

(7) 'riiose whom the evening schofels can benefit will 
cc»im* voluntarily; compulsion will only bring in the stupid 
ami undesirable. 

'riie comlitions suggested by those who ap])rov(* of 
ccuiipulsion are mainly conc-erm-d with the* upper age* limit 
ami the number of evenings and hours p(*r w(*(*k for which 
attcMdance should be reejuired. The low(‘st age suggested 
is fifteen, and the highest eight(*c*n. Sometiimcs c(*rtain 
conditions are added, such as “ unl(*ss an examination of a 
certain standard is passed at an (*arlier ag(; or “ until re- 
<'ei\iiiig a c*(*rtificat(^ cjf proficiency showing that th(?y are 
fit to benefit by tlie cour.s(\s at a technic*al or otheu* higher 
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scliool.’’ One writer would double tlie nuiubcr of yeais 
wliic'Ii aiteiulauee is eoiu])ulsory at an eveninj^ 
school for every year lost at the day school, thus, if a child 
left tlie day school at 1^1, two years atleiidauce al even- 
iii^^ school would he required; if at 12, four years. 'I’he 
comliiions of compulsion, accordiiifi^ io anolher, ^should 
he similar to th(,»s(» for half-time atteiulaiice at day schools, 
viz., Ilu» ])ermission to woik should de])entl on evening 
scIhmiI attemliUice. 

t 

Six hours p(‘r week, or tlire(‘ evenings of two hours (uich, 
is the longest time suj^^e.sted. Others say only two 
<‘V(‘ni»i^s a w(‘ek, ami one wrii(‘r would have only ojh‘ 
cvmiin^, h\it that all the year ro\nHl. Some wouhl have 
the hours shortcM* for j^irls than hoys, ami wouhl divide 
tin* time <‘ach w(‘(‘k between general ami trade or 
pKdessional (or, for ^»‘irls, domestic*) (‘ducatiem. t )ne wT-itc*]’ 
wouhl make* this div’sicui accordinji^ to the standard of 
c^n‘n(‘ral pro(ici<*ncy attaine<l by the child at tin* day school, 
and wouhl have him, as far as possible, (‘ompletc* his 
«:(*neial (‘ducat ion b(*fore be^inninj^ liis sp(*(‘ial traijiin^. 
^rinis, those boys who were up to Standard VH. on h'avintj; 
the day school would be allowc'd to ^levote thems(*lv(*s to 
commercial or t(*chnical subj(*ets att(‘r one yeai’ dev(»t(*d 
to general improv(»nn‘nt ; tho.se not up to tin* n‘(juiied 
standard would lu* obli<^ed to j^ive two yi‘ars to n(»iioial 
subj(‘cts b(*for(* taking the special courses, ddn* arrange- 
ment tor i'irls wouhl be somewhat similar, but donu stii* 
suhji*cts would take the ])lace of commercial or technical 
c(mis(‘s, and wouhl 1h» taken up by the fci*’l Jd om e on 
JoiniiifT tin* (*V(‘nin<jr school, the projmrtion (d‘ time 
<levi»t(*d to them varying according to the standard of 
K^'ueral knowh'd^e, and to the len<^th of tijue sj)(*nt in 
tin* ev(*ninj^ school. 

Other conditions insistc'd upon are: — 
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(1) That the normal hours of daily work should ho 
shoit(Munl, ospoeially in the ease of girls; tlu\t ovorti'ino 
sliould he made illegal for apprentices ; and that time spent 
at evening seliool should not have to he made up hy work 
at other limes. 

(i) riiat the evening sehools should he free; or free to 
the very poor, with a low fee for others. - 

(•{) That the period of compulsory atten<lance shouhl 
folh»w immediately on the day school (‘Oiiire. " [One writer, 
on the contrarv, would estahlish a dav-school leaving:- 
cert iticato which shouldexempt from attendance at evening 
school tor two years, and would then, when the hoy had 
fixed on his tiiule, require attemlance until he could pass 
an examination in a group of subjects specially hearing on 
that trade.] 

(4) That there should he a graded course of study at 
evening schools preparing for the technical s<*hools, and 
scholarships to the latter or to other high(‘r schools. 

10 ) That there should he a day-.school leaving-c(‘rtificat(‘, 
awaided hy the hea<lmaster, which when shown at *he 
evening school would enable the pupil to he ])nq)erly 
placed; and that, evening sclnuds being better graded, tin* 
pupils should h(i sent to those best suited to their needs. 

{()} That tiiere shouhl la* an evening-school leaving- 
certificate, ami that prizes shouhl he given for progress 
and efficiency instead of attemlaiic(». 

(7j That adequate provision shouhl he made for 
enforcing attemlance, independently of the teachens. 

(8) That voluntary attendamre should he allowed afttu- 
the legal age for compulsion was pass(Ml. 

( 0 ) That physical exercises, ami (for girls) household 
management, should form part of the curriculum. 
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Question 15. Du you see any siyns of increased desire 
• on the part of adults to a cat I the nisei ces of 
eveniny continuation schools in order to inahe 
up for deficiencies in their early education ? 

Answeiud hy out of 79. 

Opinion on this suhjoct is just about e<|ually divided. 
Thoiifirh insianoos of incroascMl koonness an; fjfivtJii, it would 
s(M‘in that any (h'siro on tho part of adults to avail them- 
s(‘lv^‘s of <‘V(‘iiinf( schools is si ill confined to a small 
minority. Adults an‘ said to be shy of coininj^ to sr*hool 
with tlnur juniors, and soni(‘ Avriters are of opini(jn that 
(Ik'V wouhl avail themselves of the wschools to a ^n'ater 
I'xhuit if more AV(‘re done to arrange s(‘parate classes 
specially suited to tlieir ne(»ds. Others, on tin* contrary, 
say that ev(*n avIu'ii such arran^iumuits are made, the 
(lasses are n(»t always successful. Adults are said by one 
writ<»r to lx* too tired after their <lay\s Avork to cai(» foi* 
aiiythiiif^ in the <‘ATnin^ sa\’(; 8(*nsational amusem(*nts; 
also to be imIilVerent to anythinf*: in the Avay of self- 
iniproA’ement Avhich Avill not brin^ them higher Avages. 
t)!ie teacln*!* of ten y<‘ars' exp<;rience in East London says 
that the ijit crest has decrease<l exc(‘pt in the ease of aliens, 
Miostly (iermans ami J<*aa\s, Adult for(*igners in London 
‘dtcii attend evening classes to learn English. 

(iuestion 10. J)ft you think that more should he done 
In arranye, as part 0 / the creniny school system, 
iccU illustrated creniny (‘ourscs on history, 
yeoyraphy, science, etc,, with a special view to 
the needs of adult students? 

Ans\vero<l hy 71 out of 79. 

'I he ansAvers are, with a few exceptions, in the alfirma- 
But tlie <liffi(!ulty of getting suitable slides is spoken 

k 
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of aiul tlio necessity for tlioroii^hly coinpotoiii toaoliors 
and le(*tiirors. One faiilt of the eveninjj^ scliools, until 
lately, has been their too nfreat similarity to the day scdiools, 
and more leetiires, et(‘., would helj) to nunove tlu' prejudice 
thus created afjfainst them. One writer pleads for 
illuslijated courses on music as likely to he attractive*, 
especially amonjifst a (Vvltic population, ami another for 
courses on citizenship. Oreat care, should he* takem that 
such lectures do not ^^enera*e into po])ular ,ma^ric-lanterii 
shows - the illustrations slunild he used to su])pl(‘mcnt 
definite instruction not to supplant it. They should 
not he hehl on the same ni^ht as the classes for hoys and 
frills. 

(iuestion 17. Could more hr dour to t/radr flir rrenimj 
cont inuniiou srfuuds in a fjtrrn dfstrfrt^ fti'cordnn/ 
to their different tifpr^i and standards of u'orh ^ 

Answered hy (>•} out of 71). 

All hut two or three aie of ojiinion that som(‘thin»r more 
could he done in the way of frin^linfr schools, thou»rh one 
or two, who aie in favemr of it in lar<rt‘ centres of 
population, think that in tin* country it would he 
impossihle, owiiif^ to fh<» distances hctwc(*n schools, etc. 
The question of distance from tin? school is always some- 
what of a difficulty, ev<*n in larfre towns; each school must 
more or less ju'ovich* what the immediate neij^hhourhoocl 
re4[uir(*s. The difficulty of c'lassification has hecui, 
accordin*^ to one writer, cjiie of the chief caus(‘s of the 
c<)iji para five failun* of evcnirif^ schools, and he would 
have all hoys who leave the day school hclow a certain 
standard sent to special evenin«^ schools until tliey have 
reached it. It is difficult to see how this could he secured 
without some form of compulsion, and imue than one 
writer is of opinion that the propeu* gradiijfj of evening 
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sdiools must liund iu Imml witli u mousui^^ of 

coifipiilsory utl(ui(lunct‘. At prcvsoiit II10 scholars ^o cither 
to tlu* ncai't'sl scIu)ol, or to flic scln»ol wlicrc their friends 
tro, or to tin* s(*l)ool they attemled as day scholars, or to 

the school wlnue thi‘y know and like a particular teardier. 

I 

Question 18. IInw yo// had r.riarlrnrv in roinhinhiff 
i cvniiuj Vfint maatinn schtnd wnrh icith utlu rfunns 
nf stt<‘f(d and id nt af ipnal cffart, i'.t/., st/clal clubs, 

• I " ni rt'rsif If E.vicnsinn courses, adult schools, etc,? 

Answ(*rcd hy 70 out of 70. 

Count in«»’ the nine who have not answ(‘red as ne^^atives, 
(il out of the 70 hav(‘ ha<l ]io ex])(*i‘i(‘nce of tin* kind 
iiicnti<mcd. Mi<^’ht answms are anihi^’uous ; ojily s(‘ven are 
in th(‘ afiirniat ive. (If tlu^se, four s|)(*ak of the usefulness 
of social cluhs. Tli(‘y are said to he moie suc< (»ssful than 
societies with a s|)e(*ific purpose, to he a help in ke(‘pinf^ 
ii|) till* attendance at eveninj^ schools, and to h(‘ especially 
iis(‘ful in tin* cas(‘ nt adults, who will come to the eluh 
niei'tino^s without any fe(*lino^ of loss of dif^nity such as 
they ai(» a|)t to <*xperience when they atteml evening 
schools. Tlu* Crossl(*y Lads' Cluh and the ll<*yrod Street 
hoys' Cluh, in Manclu*ster, which comhine systematic 
evening school work with their other activities, are 
s|)(»ken of with hi<:h praise for theii* woik both on the 
iiiteih*ctual ainl on the so(*ial and moral side. 

Additional Information and Sfijokstions. 

Several writers, h(*sides answering the above (|uestions, 
furnish(*d valuable additional information and nunle 
vjirious sufj^^jestions of interest which are summarised 
hclo\v. 

(1) 111 connection with the ([uestion of the encoiirafj^l;- 
iiieiit {jiven by employ(*r.s to their apprentices and work- 
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people to attend oveiiiii<r schools, one writer oni])hasise.s 
the need for more co-operation between employers ami 
teaidiers. One of tlie ^roat diffiinilties of tin* t(*aclier, he 
says, is to jiret home work done, and if the lads could be 
en(*oura<^ed to undertake it by some prospect of advance- 
ment In their work, more real ^ood would be done than bv 
the ^'ivin^^ of attendanee prizes, etc. 

Anothtu* writ(‘r speaks of the <li!ficulfy of home studv 
from the point of view of the scholar, and (?f the need^for 
jirovidiii^ ai'coinnuulat ion for private study, wheri* home 
lessons could lie done with opportunity for L»-(‘ttin^^ help on 
points not umlerstood, and under conditions of i|uiet and 
comfort often not obtainal)h‘ at home. 

(ii) Tin* failure of tin* day school to |^iv(‘ tlu» children a 
n*al flesire to learn is emphasised by another. 

“ Tu my mind,” he .^ay-'^, “ one of the ^reat ditlicultii's in attrartiiii' 
.stinlents to the eveniiii; school begins in tlie day school. Not for a 
moment do I advocate a return to payment by results in day schools. 
Hut since the downfall of that sy>tcm then* has he(‘n a slipping away 
from exactness on the scholars’ part. Also, there has l)et*n a ^oa-at 
overcrowilint; of the codes «jf the past few years, ^ivin^ tlu? child a 
smattering of many subjects without any si*ricuis attempt to master 
one. He i.s liurried the year through, ^dven no time to exerci.'io his 
own intuitiveness, and leaves without a j^reat desire to proeeed. . . . 
A.s I have .said beton*. the reason for the failure in the elementary 
evening .schools can he found in the day .school. It is there that the 
eliild .should I'et a <lesire to learn.” 

The lack of a tlionm^li ^roundiii^ iu tlic day school is 
dwelt upM)ii by another. Jii bi.s ojiiiiion this lias been 
especially noticeable since imlividual examination was 
abolisluHl. 

“ Under the old .sy.stein .scholars ha<i to acfjuire a sufficient know- 
ledge of the three It’s before they w«*re allowed to proceed from one 
.standard to anotfier ; now teacher.s have freedom of cla.s.si Heat ion . • • 
p ^nd children often move up who under the old .sy.stein of external 
individual examination would be t^mipelled to remain in the same 
.standard another year.” 
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Tie goes on to say tliat uiulcr the present system eliiWren 
nro*allowe<l to take extra siil>je(*ts l)efore this groumling 
is (•omplete, and pass from stage to stage of these subjects 
without ever liaving tJieir knowledge of ba(!k work tested. 

“ 'rho inspection,” ho continuos. “is siiiK^rficial as coriiparerl with the 
in<livi<lu:il <‘xaniinalion the grant (lc|x*ncling to :i groat oxt(|it fpro- 
vidoil (list iplino is satisfact(»ry ainl the staff largo) upon oxcellenco of 
apparatus anil oipflpinont. . . . Aly oxporionce in a science school has 
boon that since the subsf ’.tution of inspection for examination, instead 
of ctiniiiiciK im^ in October, as J should, to prepare for science 
aftd comnionial examinations of the following May and June, it has 
been noccssarv, in order to obtain good results, to devote tlio time from 
Oilobor to Christmas to putting in the groundwork which pupils were 
^up|)osod to have on reaching my division the time proving all too 
sliort in many cases. 'I'lio same is seen in Kvening Si liools : the 
groundwork has to l)e supplied, leaving, as the sossimi only lasts 
iluring the winlm* months, little time for additions and development.” 

(•{) TIk* uc(*d for more brightness and ph‘asant ness in 
llic cvcMiing schools, particularly in the ttrdinary coii- 
linuation schools, is urged by anotluM* writer. 

“If you could see.” ho says, “some of the dismal roiuus in which 
night ( lasses have to Ir’ held, crowded with desks, often without fires 
ami utterly comfort less, you would not be surprised at non-attendance.” 

(’lasses, t(M), in sul)j(*ets in which imiividual (eatdiing is 
essential shouhl lie niueh smaller than is often the ease. 

(t) etfects of lh(» old systiuu of payment by 

lesults in day schools arc still, it is said hy auotlu'r, felt 
ill thii evening schools. 'Fo ((note his own wonls:- - 

“ iJoys come along incapable of self-effort, with a certain amount of 
undigested knowledge, and what is worse, an idea tliat the teachej is 
the source of all learning. Earnest teaehers. too, often t.^u* up even- 
ing work with wrong ideas : the old grind of the day school is intro- 
duced. the teacher judges of his work by wrong staiidarils and the 
scholar is soon disgusted. Un this question of method the success of 
evening school work setuns to hang. 1 fivl sure that if teaehers would 
hasten slowly and direit the studies of their pupils rather than con- 
stitute themselves into lecturers, much better results would follow.” 

(0) The desirahilily of ^iidrodueiiig a simpler method 
of registration is evitlently strongly felt hy teaehms. The 
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present eomplienfecl system of rc'^^istration neeessary for 
grant earning hampers them ami eanses great waste* of 
time. 

(G) AVitli regard to evening selunds in country districts, 
one local organiser of long experience writes: — ■ 

“ has boon, of late years, a tendoiuy to introtluoe far too 

muoh stiffness into the inanaj^eineiit of evonini; srhonls and to press 
roj^iilations which may bo worked well in towns upon ronntry 
districts also. 1 j^lead for froc'dem and elastic ity in the laltc*r. and 
for a franker rocognition of the fac.t that wlieiv tlu*** parson and /he 
schoolniastor do not work, the work will not bo done. Elaborate com- 
mittoos are, in country villages, a mistake*.’’ 

It is pointed out hy another writer that tin* difficulty 
of getting teachers in the country is sometimes v(*ry great. 
If a small place, as is most likely, cannot In* sc‘If-supporting 
in this respeet, it must rely on outsiders, g(‘nerally teachers 
from a neighhouring town or village. 1’he train s(*rvice 
may very likely In* i!iconv(‘nient for tli(*se visiting teaehers, 
and they do not know the young pet)|)l(» out of scliool and 
get very little liold upon tlicm. *l'he p(*rsonal int(‘re.st of 
teachers who know their scholars is esscuitinl in tin* country 
as elsewhere. 

(7) Aecording tf) oiui writer, it should In* rccognis(*d that 
the gap hetw(»en day ami evening school is natural. The 
boy puts away scliool with otlicr childish things. His 
hours of work an.* long, ami he feels tin* strain of tin* m*w 
comlitions. Moreover, lie docs not yet sec* the use of con- 
tinv.ing hrs education. Hut later on, competition makes 
him realise his need. In the opinion of this writer, the 
onlygoinl work done in evening .schools is done hy stmlents 
fired by tliis zeal for getting on. 

(8) It is urged by another tliat some subject of g(*neral 
culture should always be insistecl upon in evening schools. 
Too« little attention, it is coiHemled, is given to the 
broadening of the scholars’ outlook. 
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Tlio followiiifi^ sufifpeaiioiis of ilio Rov. Spoiicer J. Gibb, 
of Stookport, with regard to evening eontinuation schools, 
will be read with interest : — 

Suc;(;estiox with Kecakd to Kvenino Continuation Schooi-S. 

“Thf succfs.s of (.niitinu.Ttion schools depends upon the radical 
reform of eU'inentary education in the day school. At present they 
can only In? partially succe.ssful, owing to the very slender foundation 
upon whirh it is possible !»o build. 

Nercssary tors in such iniprovtMnent of elenientary education 
are the following ; — 

“(1) The concentration of .skilful, thorough and intelligent teaching 
in tlie eleiin*ntarv scho<ds upon lusiding. writing and arithmetic. 

“ Jloys at present leave the eleiin.*ntarv sc hools, and leave them 
with getod records, who have so imj)erfet tly assimilated what they 
have been taught that, altliough they can read, write and “do sums," 
tliey are withemt taste f<.»r reading or any appreciaticiii of good litera- 
ture; tlu-ir writing is formle.ss, and they are unable to write a letter 
or ev<*n address an envei<j|K>; and they are wholly incapable of apply- 
ing the arithmetical rules underlying tlu> sums they work to the 
practical iicc'ds of business. 

“ Cone emt rat ion, therefore, upon thc\se lUM-essary subjei:t.s, to the 
e.vclusioii of subjc‘cts which in the* naliire of the ca.se can only bo 
glancc'd at, .seems the |)resent wisdom; and in th»‘ hands of intelligent 
toac hers siu li .subjee ts, liberally interpreted, wc>uld be adeejuate instru- 
ments c.if mc'Utal devc’lo|)ment. 

“(J) The .stc'in limiiation. during .siliool age (under the* provisions of 
the Kmployment of Children Ac t), of c hild labour of such a kind as 
imtils I hilclri'ii to rc-ccMve the full heiiclit of education. 

“{:i) 'I’hc* training of teachers in such keen and discriminating obser- 
vation «)f indiviclual pupils as to enable them to determine broadly the 
department of the* woikiiig world into which particular Imys would 
eiitc-r with the best prospect of sucress. 

“ JOleniciitary educ atiem being rendered more efheieiit on the.so lines, 
the following suggestions arc offered for the organi.sation f«f continua- 
tion sc hools : 

“(1) 'riie iiiiirra/ .schcjol exemption age would bo fourteen; but* ex- 
empt ion would be granted at the di.scretiou of the schoolmaster or of 
a eommittes* appcjiiited for the purpo.se of such investigation, in the 
case of a hoy who might before that ago have the opportunity of 
entering upon .suitable work, with gcjod pro.spects, which it might bo 
desirable that he should iK’giii at oiue. 

“(2) A boy leaving sc hool iH'J'oro fourteen, however, would atteVid 
eoiiipulsorily a night .sehnol devoted to the practical teaching of 
elementary sulijects until lie had nsiched the ago of fourteen; this 
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implying also such ailjiisimont by the employer of the boy’s working 
hours as to tenable him to attend sehool without overstrain. ' 

“(3) Leaving sehool at fourteen, the next year would be occupied 

in learning practically the routine of the work upon which the boy 

had entered ; and generally attendance at a night school fluring that 
year would not bo recpiired ; ' but at the discretion of the schoolniastt r 
a. bo^ might be roquireil under eerttaiii conditions to attend during 
that year, or a portion of it. a course in a night school in any 

elementary subject or subjects in which he hagi in the <lay schofd 

shinvii noticeable weakness. 

“ (4) At fifteen the boy wouhl attend continuation classes devott*d 
to tcf hnical or commercial subjects the course taken Uf) being «ug 
gested by his employer. 

“Thus there would be two distinct types of continuation schools 
for boys : — 

“(1) Schools in which elementary subjects would be practically 
taught, in strict continuation of the elementary S( hool cfnirsi*. 

“ (2) Si hools devt)t<‘d to technif al or i onimercial siibjerts. 

“ I'seful work might also be dfine by ‘ Hobby 8( hools.’ which boys 
might atteml while still in attendance at day sclmol. and in which 
under flirectinn they might Ik* enfouragcfl If) develop (heir character- 
istic bents mechanical and manual work ; photf>graphy ; the collection 
of such things as boys love to collect; music; drawing; ami above all 
reading. ’ 

1. Lcf aiise during the first year of work it is well for the boy to grow 
familiar with new surroumiings, overcfirne the strain necessarily involvcfl 
in making this new departure in life, and learn such practical matters as 
an intelligent boy would pi< k up in his flaily naitine, before being re- 
qiiircfl to study theoretically on the same lines. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Enj^lish Employers and the Education of tlleir 
• Workpeople. 

A LKTTKR was add ifssod cliiof railway (companies 

nf;*En^lan<l askinjif llu'in for informaiitm as to ilio facilities 
^»Taated io ilieir (‘inj)Ioyoos (both (‘Icrks and aj)proTiti(*(\s 
an<l work])ooplo) for ai tending classes at technical schools, 
continuation sclio(ds or elsewhere for the study of subjects 
hcarin^r on their daily work. The folh)win^ four definite 
(juestions were asked as an indication of the kiinl of in- 
for?)iation desired, and in addition it was stated that an 
expression of opinion as to the results of the j)racti(‘e 
would be valued: - 

1. To whoju are faciliti(‘s fifrant(‘d? 

2 . Are apprentices excuseMl from ])art of their day work 
in or^hu' that th(\y may attend t<‘chnical classes in the 
daytime ? 

'k Is any assistance ^iveii towards fees? 

d. What are the subjects taken and where? 

The hdter was addressed to seventeen railway companies 
and information was furnished hy sixteen of these. 

A similar in(|uiry was addressed to 19o firms, re|)re- 
sentin^ some of tlie chief trades and industries of the 
country, and 07 of these supplied particulars. 

The information received from sixteen railway com- 
panies and fifty-six firms is tabulated on pj). 2(i(! — OOo 
h(‘low. Tlie child' points are summarised on pp. dOG S. 

further cases of co-operation between employers of 
labour ami t(*chnical institutions are «:iven on pp. GOS- GIT. 
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NOTKS TO TABLES. 

Table I. 

(1) Oii^ of tho sixtot’ii Railway (*oinpanitvs, sewn oxcuso day-work, 
inidor cortain tonditioiis. to appronliccs and pupils, to allow of thoir 
«ittendin ;4 tot hiiical rlassos in tho daytiino. 

(2) FourU'on out of sixtoon oithor j^ivo diroct assistaiu'o towards f«*os 
nr < oiitrihuto to the oxponsos of tho ela.s.sos. so that their employees may 
attend thorn oithor free or at very low foes. In one ease tho washes of 
tho host appreiitieos are iiK reasod upon tho lomhinod repcjrts of tho 
>fastor of tho Todinual (‘lasses and tho Superintendent of the 
Workshops. 

(8) Sjx'cial mention should ho made of tho Mc'chanies’ and Railway 
Tnstitutos established or larmdy assisted hy some of tho groat Itailway 
C’ompanios : notJihly tho .Mi*<‘hanie.>* 1 nstituto at Stratford New 'rt)wn 
((J. K. Ry.) ; the .Mo* hanies’ Institute at Swindon (0. W. Ry.); tho 
Institutes at (‘rowc, Wolvertoii and Karlstown (L. & \. W. Ry.); tho 
Railway Instituto.s at (Jatoshead and York (N. K. Ry.); and the 
Mothanit s’ institute at Horvvi*h (L. & Y. Ry.). 

(4) Attonth)n should als*» ho tailed to tho arrangemont.s lately entered 
into between many of tho i hiof Railway (.'ompanies and tho V'ii toria 
Fnivorsity of Maru hester, the Idverp<»ul »St hool of (Jommorco and tho 
l..(UKlon Soho*)! of Ktonomits, respoetivoly. whereby memlH’rs of tho 
(.‘ompanies’ staffs are eiieouragotl to attend leelures sj)eeially arranged to 
meet the needs of those engaged in railway work. 


Table Jl. 

(1) Engineers, .shipbuilders, ote. 

in) Out of a total of thirty-four linns, eighteen oxouse day-work to 
Jipprontico.s or pupils to allow of their attending teehnieal elasses in 
the daytime, or have deme so in exceptional ca.s<*.s. Sometimes one day 
or one half-day a week is allowed to these apprentiee.s. Sonudimes 
the free time is arranged for on the “sandwich” .system, the winter 
months being spent at the Teehnieal School or (‘ollege, and the .summer 
months at the works. In otlx^r eases a definite period (one term to 
tw'o years) is allowed off for attendance at (College cour.s<*.s. 

Hh) 'I'en out of the thirty-four firm.s griint .special facilities for 
attendance at FN'ening (.'lasses. Those take the form of (1) excu.se 
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from ovcrtiiiio. work on fh<? nij'hi of tho class; (2) pernussion to leave 
A’ork early on class nights; (3) permission to come to work late one 
morning in the w<*ek if so many classes are at temkMl. 

(f) Help in the matter of class fe<*s, or otlier similar inducements 
to attend classes, are offered by twenty four out of the thirty-four 
firms, the privileges being soinetinu-s confined to apprentices and 
impils, sometimes extended to all employees. The assistance given 

takes various forms. 

1 

(1) Kees paid without any condition. 

(2) Kees»|)aid in (as<‘s of necessity. 

c 

(:i) Kees n‘fundi‘<l (geiuTally on condition of salisfadory attend- 
ance and 4‘Xamination). 

(I) Increase of wages and aciess to drawing office. 

(o) Payment for, (jr loan of, books, inslrunants and drawing 
materials. 

(»l) Si holaiships, ]ui/es, <‘te. 

In addifiiJii nn'iition should be made of the fait that for thirty- 
two years (l.s7:i PMio) one firm (.Messrs. Mather & IMalt) maintained 
their own reelinieal School, at which all a|»prentices were obliged 
(unless following an approved course elsewhere) to attend at a 
nominal fee of Is. p<‘r sul)j«*it per session. Although the school has 
now be«‘n given up, the obligation to attend technieal classes is still 
cnforc<'d in tin* ca.se of all appieiilii 4*s. Oiu* other firm, Messrs. 
Swan, Hunter, and Wigham Hichardson, make alteiidaiue at ap- 
proved Science ami art evening elasses a (dmlition of continued 
eiiiployiiM iit . Several firms eiieourage attendance at elas.ses by in- 
I reasi’d prospeets of prom(»tion. 

p/) .Me»rs. N’iekers, Sons \ .Maxim's seheme for eo-i»)M*ratitm 
with the 'reehnieal Department of Shefliehl rniversity and Mes.srs. 
('l:i\toii and Sliiiltlewort h’s new .'iV.Meiii of aj)preiit iceship are of 
special interest. 

(2) Other Kirms. , 

• 

(o) Out of a total of tw<*nty two firms, nine excuse day work to 
apprentices or c»lher emjiloyees to allow j)f attendance at technical 
classes in the day time; si.x (M«-ssrs. Hrunnor Mond & Co., Cadbury 
P»ros.. dos. Crostield & Sons. Debeiiham & Co.. Kowntrtv I'i Co. and 
llu‘ Cnited Alkali (^mipany) make attendance at eertain elasses com- 
f)ulsory for s|K‘cial categories of emphiyees;' nearly all llie others 
<*ncourago attendance at evening clas.ses. 

1. d’he |)articulars of the arrangements made by the.se linns will be 
found above. 
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[h) Seventoeii out of the twenty-two give help in the matter of fees 
or offer other similar indiioements to attend classes. 

(r) Special mention should be made of the various facilities for 
further self-improvement placed within reach of their employees by 
Messrs. Cadbury Jiros.. Jos. Gro.sHeld k Sons, .lohnson Bros., Lever 
Bros., and Bowntri'C & Co. At Mes.srs. Cadbury Bros., physical training 
is compulsory for all boys under 10 and girls under If). At Messrs. 
Crosfield's, the boys and girls are taught to swim. The Domestic 
Kconomy School for girls establi.shed by Messrs, l^owntree, in their 
Haxby Hoad Kactory at York is an educational experiment of great 
interest. Messrs. Lever Bros, established and fur .^.several years 
maintained a Technical Institute entirely at their own cost, 'riicy iuav 
lend the building to the local Education Authority. Before the estab- 
lishment of the Norwich Technical School, Me.ssrs. .1. J. C«»lnian 
for many years maintained classes for the l>enefit of their emplovt’cs. 

The scheme for the eilucation tif girl apprinitici's to the dres.smakiug, 
which is being tri«*d by the London Education Committee with tin* help 
of Messrs. Debenhani. is al.-'o of special interest. 


Tlu' A.s.sociation of 'rer‘lnn’ral Iii.sf ihitions issued iu Dr- 
(•omber, a report as to the co-operation 

oiii])Iovurs and tcclnueal institutions. This contains st‘vcral 
additiouiil instances of faoilitics granted l)y tnnplovins to 
their ap[)rcnticcs. Tin* particulars o^iven l)(*lo\v an* taken 
from this report, snpplcmmited, in om* or two cases, l)y 
iiifoi Illation received from other .sources. Following (lie 
scheme of the Assoeiat ion's lleport tlie particulars are 
arraii<j^ed alpliah(*tieally under towns. 

[N.H.- -As the mimes of individual Krms are not always 
ffiven in the rejiort it is possible* that one here and tliere 
may he ineliided twice over -once iu tlie table, once h<*Iow.] 

Ha r ro ir - i n-Fn r // e .v . 

Me.ssr.s. Viekers, Sons and Maxim co-operate in tlie edu- 
cation of apprenticc.s with tin* Harrow-in-Fnrness Technical 
School. All apprentices are a<lvised to become students 
at the sedioeil, the inducements ofV<‘n‘d liein^ leave to com- 
pete, under certain conditions, for entry into the drawing 
office, and, if a four years’ eoui.se is taken and regularly 
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(‘xfra allowances for siu^eesses in the different 
siil)jef*is. Those wlio aitend evening classes afo allowed 
to hegin work at 7 instead of G on mornings following 
classes, for three days a week. 

rermissioii is also granted to a])i)rentices, wVo have 
pursued a satisfacdory eourse of evening study, to attend 
a t(*elinieal e»dleg(', the time spent at college counting 
towards tlie eompletjon of their a])prentieeship, on con- 
<Uti(»ii that,*at tlie end of the (‘ourse, the apprentices will, 
if r(*quir(‘d, agree to serve the firm for a period e([uivaleiit 
(o tliat spent at college, r(‘gular wag(‘s being paid to them 
hy th(‘ firm during tliis peri(al of service. Some 720 of 
the firm's appr(*nti('es attend tin* classes at the technical 
school. 

I{irnfiuiflunn, 

Afternoon courses^ for engineering apprenti('es were 
started at th(' .Munieij)al 'rechnical School in October, 
l!)l)l. d'he classes are held on three afternoons a week, 
from 2-‘)0 to 0-*10, In February, l!H)o, thirteen students 
em|)h»yed by six local Kims were attending one, two or 
three afternoons a week, ami iimst of them weix‘ attending 
leitain evening classes as well. Admission is restricted 
to students actually engaged by engineering Krms and 
recommended for admission by their (‘inployers. 

Ihilhm . 

A certain number eif apprentices atteml the Technical 
School two elays a week anel weak three days a we'e*k in the 
mills. The^y all eeiine freuu tin' Fine Spinner's Fombint?, 
and are all youths wlm have had a good se‘condary eeluca- 
fieni. T'heir fe'cs are paid by the Foiupany. 

A large juimber eif te^xtile anel erigine'ering tirms in 
lh)ltoii oftVr scholarships to their apprentie*es, tenable at 
evening edasses in science anel technology. The sclmlar- 
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sliip (arries with it books for each subject talavii up. 
Appi entices pay their own fees, but tliese are returned* if 
they make 75 ])er cent, of total possible attendances in 
each class and if conduct and proj^ress are satisfactory. 
About ^l->0 apprentices tak(» advantajj^e of these arranf»*e- 
ments. 

Brad for/I, 

Jly arian^cnumt witli the linns coniposiiiji:' the district 
blanch of llu' l^n^niUMuiiii*: Kmploy(‘is' KiMhoalioii, ap- 
prentices who have attmided the thr(‘e yc'ars* day (M)llc^’e 
(‘()urs(‘ will b(‘ accepted In* such firms to complete their 
workshop experienci* until twenty-oiu' years of a^as the 
time spent at the collcfife beintr included as a pait of their 
apprenticeship. 

With a view to providin^^ a spc<*ial cM)ursi‘ of instruction 
for the apprentices in their shops, ,tln? same linns have 
made an arranfjfi'uumt with tlu‘ Bradford Technical (’olle^e 
whereby a[)prentic(‘s ar(‘ permitted to attend the l!olle^*e 
one half-day a W(*ek without loss of wa^cs, the fees ( i‘d 
per session p(*r student) bein^ paid by tin* employ(‘is, who, 
in d(*servin<^ cases, provi<le Ixioks and instruments as well. 
Apprentic(‘s are also najuired to attend on two evmiin^s 
a we(»k classes forminjr part of the courses the fee's ( Ids. 
per session) bcin^^ jiaid by tin' stinh'uts, but remitted by 
the employer at the end of the' sr'ssion if a satisfactory 
repprt is obtained. In really deserving ease's the tees are 
paid by the employ(*rs in the first instance. The complete 
courAf* covers five years and the student who succeeds in 
passin*( the (jualifyin;^^ examinations is allowed, duriiifif the 
last y('ar of his apprentic^eship, to attemd the (’olle^e as a 
n'f^ular day student in order to study soiin^ special branch 
of engineeiiiif^ work. ])urinj( this time he n*ceives the 
usual wafjes and the firm pays iiis fees. Kc'ports of pro- 
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oi(‘ss u?i5 s(Mit rr^riilarly to cmij)loyoi\s aiul exainiiiatir)iis are 
held ill each suhjeid at tli(‘ close of tlie session. ‘So far tlie 
schi‘iiie is working well aiul results arc encouragin*^. Some 
(iO or 70 apprentices participate in it. 

Other A pprenliees. In other de[)ai tinenls of lUi tech- 
nical College (texiile industries, clieiuistry and dycinfr) 
th(*rc have Ik'/ui several instances of local firms payin**; 
h'cs tor proniisinjj^ aj)i)rentic(‘S to atteml day classes, hut 
iU) ^-encral !?cheinr* has been arran^(‘d. 

At tin? Svhnnl nf Art there is a class com|)oscd of ap- 
pnuiticcs in the paintinj^; and decorat inj^ trade, in wliich 
the Association of Masters and the majority of the masters 
individually take a {j^reat intiuest. Many scuid their 
appMMiticcs to day ( lasses liv(‘ afternoons a week for one 
yisir; the a|)pr(‘ntices also att<*nd thn*e ev(Miin^’s a week 
during this y<*ar, and until the end of their apprenlice- 
ship. t in' mast(‘rs pay the wa^es of those attending* day 
class(*s at the same rate as it tln*y were in the shops, and 
lh(*y ai(‘ admitt(*d to day classes without fee. In many 
cases tin* mast (‘is pay the fees of jiainter-dec'orator ap- 
j)i(‘nticcs and journeymen who attt'iid in the eveiiin**’ only, 
and insist on tlu'ir attendance. The Masters' Association 
also i^ives tTO in prizes to evenin^^-class studmits. 

Th(*r(* ar<* a ft'w cases in otln'i* trades where masters 
s(‘nd apprentic<*s to day classes, and it is hoped to extend 
tin* system of day teaching to otln'i* tra<les. 

It is not(‘d that appriuitices who attend day classes innke 
far «^nt‘ater prof^ress than thosi' who attend in the eveninc- 
only. 

(h)rentrif. 

Day classes are helil at the Technical Institute in 
ceiin^’ subjects and form a three y(‘ars' couixe, consist-in^’ 
f six hours per week for a sc'ssion of forty weeks each 
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year. Each student attends one inorninpf and one after- 
noon a w^ek. 

Dvrhy, 

^lessrs. TI. and J. Coles, eiifi'ineers, ^ive on the vesult 
of the iCollege examination (Derby Teelinieal Collej^e) a 
bonus of £1 to a student in Class I., and 10s. to a student 
in Class II., the inaxiinuni bonus obtainable in (»ne y<»ar 
Win^ £•{. The students, who are tra(,le api)ientie(‘s, attend 
eveninj,^ (‘lasses. The firm pays f(M's and provides matei iaJs, 
ineludiiiff books and instruments. 

Messrs. Hemrose and Sons, printers, pay fees, juovide 
some materials and pay examination fees for their ap- 
prentices at evening; clas.ses. 

Certain other employers (lace manufa(*turers, printers, 
etc.) pay fees for apprentices. 

Halifn.r, 

At the Halifax Municipal Te(*hni(*al School there aie 
two schemes in operation for students enf^aj^ed or int(*ndin^ 
to enframe in engineering industries:- (1) Boys (*nt(‘r the 
Techni(*al School at fourt(M*n and spend two or thi(‘e years 
in the apprenticeship cmirse. The number of hours in- 
struction is thirty jier week during a session of forty w(‘cks. 
The employers count the time spent at tlie school as part 
(»f their ajiprenticeship. (2) Ajjprentices attemd scliool one 
day a week. They ar(* admitt(*d at sixt(‘en and pay tlieir 
own fees. Employers do not deduct anything from their 
wif^en fur time spent at school. 

House painters allow apprentices to attiuid th(' school 
two half-days per week without loss of wages. Thc^y must 
also attend three evenings during the winter session. As 
a rule they pay their own fees. 

Leeda, 

Eighteen engineering employers have agreed, in res- 
ponse to a suggestion from the Committee of the Institute 
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(if vSc'ionco, Art and Literature, tluit apjiioiiticea attondiiif^ 
(‘veiiiiifjf classes sliall, unless in exceptional cinaimstanees, 
lie exempted from overtime; and five out of the eighteen 
liave express(*d their willini^ness to consider applications 
from apprentices re({ui!inf^ to leave work earlier 011 the 
days fix(»d for attendinj^ eveninj^ classes. 

Leicester. 

Itnnf (inil S^ioe TnuVe. At the L(d(‘ester Technical School 

% 

lliere is a full day course (‘xtendiii}^ over two years. The 
<le|)art mental trade instruction is f^iveu in tin* afternoons, 
and employers send students on one, two, or perhaps three 
aflmnoons a w(‘ek for special subjects. 

Huihllfifj Trade. Apprenti(*es are sent by employers for 
(iiu* afternoon per w(‘ck. At present carpenters and joiners 
only art* taken, but arran<^(unents aiv to be made in future 
for bricklayers. 

Ilniise l^iinteis. Appnmt ices come for a full day a week 
(lurinjr the four months (November, ])e(‘ember, January 
and F(*bruaiy) wlum trade is slackest. 

llnsirrif. Appumtices attend two afternoons a week 
(luring tin', winter. 

London, 

Fiv(? en^ineerinfj; firms in the neighbourhood of the 
llatteisca Polytechnic have agreed to encoui‘a|>:e and advise 
a])pr(*ntic(*s to attend classes at the Polytechnic or else- 
wher(‘. (H‘ thes(» the Proj(M*tile (’om])any make.5 attend- 
ance at clas.sc's a condition of employment ; aiid Messrs. 
Simpson and Co., of Pimlico, fi^ive a special inciease of 
waf^(*s bas(‘d on the report from th(‘ Polytechnic and pro- 
^n(‘ss at the works. The number of aj)j)rent i(‘es attending 
the Hattersea Polytechnic under this arrangement, during 
the session 19 ()o~ti, was 5 J. Messrs. Selincourt and Sons, 
wholesale dress and mantle makers, of Pimlico, give their 
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frill approutices the opportunity of attcMiiliii}^ eveiiiiifr 
(‘lasses, .specially arranged to meet their needs, at 'tlie 
Hattevsea Polyteehnic. The girls are allowed to leave work 
an hour earlier in order to attend classes of two hours once 
a week, without loss of wages, 'riie (‘inployers pay half 
the class fees, provide material for a dress or coat, and 
olfer prizes for the best work in ea(*h class. During tlie 
session 1905-0, sixty-three apprentices were attciuling six 
special classes. • , 

The Horough Polytechnic Institute has an ai rangeiiumt 
with the Master Printers* Association wlicreby the mem- 
bers of the Association allow tliidr appnoitici's time olf 
one day a week to attend an early evening class, which 
moits at 5-‘l() [).m. 

By arrangement with the employers in the lett(‘rpn‘ss 
and lithographic* printing trades, about 75 ap[)r(mtices 
attcMid day classes at the St. Bride's'Foundat ion Institute, 
and about 4S attend evcoiing class(‘s. The class fee is 
generally paid by the employer, and h‘ave of absmn e from 
work is granted without loss of wages. 

Th(? Woolwich Polyt('chnic lias an arrangement with the 
Woolwich Arsenal whereby some ^j5t) trade* apjuentices in 
the Arsenal attend classes partly day, [)artly evening. 
Leave of absence for day classes is gi anted without loss 
of wages, and fees are n‘turned to those students whose 
attendance and progr(?ss is satisfactory. 

• • 

Mandicstcr, 

Xt the Manchester School of Technology a special course 
of day instniction has been airanged to meed the needs 
of <‘ngiMecring apprentice's, of whom S-J were in attend- 
ance during the session 19(J5-(j. The class(\s are held on 
Mo/idays, from 9-15 a.m. tc» 1-15 p.m. and from 2 to 0 
p.m. (eight hours in all). They continue throughout the 
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wli(>l(‘ s(‘ssi()ii of forty weeks, aiul are arranged for first 
and srcoiid year students. TJie course comj)rise.s inatlie- 
inalics, cugiiuMMing ](‘(*tures, inerdianical laboratory exer- 
cis(‘s aiul engineering drawing. The apprentices are not 
cx[)cclcd lo attend evcuiing classes, and consequently have 
time toi‘ lionunvork and reading. I'ln* eiiiployeis jiav wages 
as if at work, and <‘ount tlie time as pait of the appren- 
t iceship. 

^louse |)ai,iteis and decorators also attend special day 
class(‘s at tin? School, and some lot) appientici‘s attend 
('veiling classes by airangenuuit with the emplovers. 

.M(*ssis. I [orrocI\S('s, ( rc'wdson and (\), pav tin* fi*es for 
any (d their employee's (men or women) who desire to 
attend (‘veiling classes at the llairis Institute. 

Ifurluhfh' . 

Kngine(*ring appnmt ic4‘s from three firms are released 
Imm work (‘arlv on two davs a wec'k without loss of wages, 
in ordei to attmid afternoon classc's at the Itoehdaie 
Technic al School. 

Su/f(fr/ hnid. 

At tin* Sunderland Technical CoIh*ge two schemes -one 
far <lav, and one lor (*vening, students -are in operation. 

1 he sclicine tor day stud(»nts lias l)(*en subseribed to by 
tw(*nty-seven shipbuilding and engineerijig firms in 
Suinb'i land and district. Some 10 or 50 students attended 
tile classi's during tin? session 1904-5, and tin* number is 
nipidly iner(*asing. 

Messrs, (ieorgi* Clark Ltd., Southwiek Engine Works, 
is tin* firm ehieily concerned in the scheme for evening 
J^tudents. 

4ln^ main principles of the day scheme weie agreeil 
iiptm at conferen(H‘s, held in 1900, between the associations 
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of shipbuilders and (‘iif^ineei^s of Sunderland and 4listriet 
and representatives of the Teehnieal Collefjre. In the ‘first 
place it was laid down: — 

“That the essential principle of the system of training 
engineer apprentices consists of a combination of practical 
training in the firnrs workshops and drawing-otficc* and 
a scientific training in the technical college/' 

The cliief features of the scheme are as follows: — 

1. That two years shall be spent by the appientir e, after 
leaving school and before beginning the college (‘ouis(*, in 
the workshops of the firm. 

2. That during those two years the apprcoitirt* shall 
attend evening classes in mathematics and other pn*- 
liminary engineering subjects under the control of the 
Technical College. 

y. That each year a number of free apprentict*-student- 
ships, n(»t (‘xceeding twenty-five, shall be otVen‘d tor (‘om- 
petition among apprentices mnployed by shipbnihhos and 
engineers of Sunderland ami <listiict who satisfy lertain 
conditions as to age, length of time served in the shops, 
ability and conduct, and attendance at eviming i lasses. 
The studentships to be awarded on the results (»f a com- 
petitive examination in subjects of general edm*ation 
(incliKling mathematics, drav/ing and Knglishj lodd at 
the Technical (-ollege. 

4. During the three (»r four years following their s(dec- 
tion thn apprentice-students will be allowed leave of 
absence from the works to attend day classes at the 
College from October 1st, to March yist <‘ach yeai’. No 
College fee will be charg(‘d; wages will be incKsised at 
the same rate as if they were continuously at the* works; 
and the time spent at College will count as part of their 
apprenticeship. During the summer months special 
facilities for becoming familiar with all the stages of the 
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work will, so far as possible, be arranged for these ap- 
prehlieivs l)y the firms concerned. 

5. Tin* contiiinalioii of the privileges accorded by the 
sclieiiK' is subject to satisfactory work aiid progress, both 
in llu^ (\ill(*ge and tlie workshop. , 

\V t}l rt' rhn m litoti. 

Tlie k]lcctri(! Const met ion (.'o. Lhl., lUislibury Engi- 
iK cvi ing Word's, reconuncuids its young employees to attend 
(‘Veiling classes during the winter months at the Wolver- 
hanijilnn Education Committee Schools, for instruction 
in suhji'cts healing on their daily work. A certain 
number ot‘ scholarships, award(‘d on the results of the 
session's work, bolh in the schools and the shops, and 
covering class fees for the following j'oar, aie given by 
the firni, and attendance at cv(*ning classes will bo taken 
into consideration when (|U(\stions of promotion arise. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Trie Half-Time System in the Textile Trades. 

“ I[alf-timk '' is the iianio jj^iven (n a syst/.'iu wliieli 

oliildroii may at tlio a<^e of 12 (in a‘>:ii‘‘iiltiiral districts at 
the aji-e of 11) claim ])artial exem])tion from si-hooh in 
order to *?o to work during certain hoars of tlie day. Tin; 
([iiestinn of half-time in the t<*xtih» trades is oaly a part 
' -hut ])erhaps the most imjmrtant part of the lai^er proh- 
lem of (‘hihl labour. 1’he ])rohh‘m of (demenlary educa- 
ti(jn is hr)und up with an industrial problem: and m‘ith(U‘ 
of these (‘an be ne^dected in a work on continiiatioii schools. 
When should elementary (‘ducation cc‘ase!' when sliould 
waf^^e-earninfj be^in? Tin* solution* of the probhnn of con- 
tinuation schools ultimately d(‘pends upon wlial answtus 
are ^iven to these (juestions. It is just b(‘cans(» llic' system 
known as half-time tries to find a. sin«^h‘ solution to a 
doubh* difficulty by attempting to satisfy the rival claims 
of Kducatioji and Industry, that it is dealt with in the 
present rhapter. Hut the jdirase “ rival claims " su^f^ests 
an antithesis which is ]K*rhaj)s unreal; and if it could be 
showjL that th(‘r(* is no necessity feu' the employnuMit of 
childnm durin^^ their elementary school-life, th(Mi there 
would lif* no problem to be solved. Hence in t(*s1ine^ the 
merits or defects of the half-time system, it will not only 
be necessary to ask whether that solution is a ^^ood one, 
but whether any solutioji in the nature of a compromise 
is necessary; whether, in fact, partial excunption cannot be 
abolished without serious detriment to industry. 

Jlut there is another reason why an emjuiry into half- 
time is of importance in the present fMuit(‘xt. It is im- 
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portaut from a strictly educational point of view. Do 
tlio‘evcnintr contifiuation vschools fifain or suffer from the 
system? What are tlio effects of tlie attendance of half- 
timers on the organisation and general scliool-life of the 
(demeniary schools? What are the elf(‘cts on tho lialf- 
limers themselvc's of a life divided between the scljool and 
lli(‘ workslio])? /rit(»se aie s(»me of tlie (pu'stioiis wliicli will 
liave to 1)(? answered in the (*ourse of tlie imiuiry before a 
jadgnumt on* tlie system as a whole can he formulated. 

Finally a word of <'X[danation is r(‘((uir(»d as to why the 
range of iiKjuiry is limited to Lan(‘ashire and Yorkshiie. 
Th(*re ar(‘ three* r(‘asons for this. In the first place* feuir out 
(jf e‘ve*ry five e)f the? total numhe*!* of half-t iiueis in England 
anel Wales are e*niploye»d in the textile inelustrie*s of tlu\se 
counties: see’ondly, the* nuinhe‘rs are here so huge that the? 
syste*ni lias le)<*al conse»e|ue*ne*e\s of gre*at soe-ial iinporlane*e ; 
tliirelly, it is in th(*se* elistrieds that ]e*gislalive interference 
with the* syste'in has always med with the k(‘e*nest oppn- 
sil ion. 

d'lie* inve*stigat ieui, e»f whiedi this Chapter is the e)ute‘emie, 
wascarrie»<I eiut eluring -Maredi anel April, 11)07, in the chief 
textile* inanufaedui ing e*e*ntres eif Laue‘ashire and Yeirk- 
sliire*. Several scheieils in eaedi eif the towns of Ihiltem, 
hochelale, Hurnle*y, Hlackhurn and Hrad teirel were visited : 
lAdIO half-timers were vse'en at their lessons and three 
liunelreel eif these were personally cross-examined. 
T(‘aedie*rs, diiee-teirs, anel other offie*ials e»f edue*atioii ceiili- 
aiitte'es, eight mill-managers, femr see^retaries of e)perative 
trade* unions, a “ knoe*ker-up " and the head-salesman of 
a leading Lancashire firm of cotton spinners and wexivers 
've*ie* approacheel on the (juestion. Six factories were 
visited in order that half-timers might be seen at their 
dilTerent employments, and the cemditiems under which 
they worked, might he studied. The views expressed are 
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based partly upon export lo(‘al opinion and partly upon the 
personal observations of the writer. 

A lialf-time seholar is defined in the annual (^)de of 
Ref^ulations issued by the Hoard of Hdiication as follows: 

“The term * partial exemption seholar' moans a seholar who is 
eertified by or on behalf of the Local Kdiieation Authority to be 
qualitied by age and attainments or previous attendance for employment 
in conformity with the bye-laws." i 

This definition is tlie outeonu* of a series of enaetiuents 
with re<i*ard to scliool attendan(*e passed during tin* last JUi 
years. The first of these, the Klenuuitary K<lueation Act 
of LSTO, eniptuvered ev(*rv school board to ])ass from tinu* 
to time bye-laws as to school attmidance. Treedcjiu to 
frame the bye-laws within ccotain wide' limitations was 
fi:rant(Ml to school boards, and tin* principle so established 
has been observed in all subseijm*!)! lef^islation. The 
amendinjr Act of iSTb forbade the employment of children 
under ten and so fixed a minimum a<»:(‘-limit at which 
children could beconn* wa<x<*-earners. Tin* Act also de- 
clared tiiat no person shall take into his (*mployment any 
child who, beinc; of tin* aji^e of ten years and uj)wards {/.c., 
until 14) has not obtained a certificate (*ither of his pro- 
ficiency in reading, writin*; and arithnn'lic,^ or of [uevious 
dm* attendain*e - at a c(*rtified efficifuit sr*h(»ol. 

The Act of 1S(S0 by <leclarinp it obligatory iij)on all local 
authf)rities to fiann* bye-laws made attendance at sr'hool 
up to ten years of aj^e compulsory for tin* wln»le country, 
lender these bye-laws a certificate of previous due attend- 
anc*e was only given for total exemption to a child between 
the ages of thirteen and fourteen, while partial exemption 
was granted to a (*hild between tin* agc*s of 10 and 10 on 

1. 'I'he standard to be that of Standard IV. or any higher .«»tandard. 

2. Two hundred and fifty attendance.s after live yc^ar.s of age in not 
more than two schools during each year for five years, whether con- 
secutive or not. 
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hivS passinfr a special labour examination, the wstan(lar<l of 
wlifcli was fixed by the bye-laws. Siibsecpient leji^islatioii 
(if the Act of .I89d which raised the school a{?e to 11 be 
4 ‘xcepted) introduced no fundamental chaiifife until 1S90. 
Tin* Ael <»f that year (associatc‘d with tin* nann* of Sif W. S. 
Hobson) raised the school aji^e to 12 and made it possible 
for childi(*n fropi 12 to Id to (pialify for partial exemption 
l)y (d)tainin<r an attendan(*e certific-ate.* The attendances 
rerpiiri'd weiV dOO - in not more than two schools after 
fiv(» y(‘ais of a<^n* for ea(‘h «>f five years whether (‘oiisecutive 
or not. 'rh(‘ (d)ject of the A<*t was iwofohl. In the first 
|)lac(‘, by laisin^ the age for partial (‘xeinption, its inten- 
tion was to (liniinisli tin' niirnlxM' of half-timers and thus 
tr» Tclii've tin' schools of some of th(‘ ill-(*ilects which the 
half-tinu* system (‘utailed. Th(\se ill-ettecds had been set 
forth in the eviden<‘(‘ given befoie the Koyal (a)mmission 
on liahour which sat* from ISDl to 1S94. Se(*oudly, it 
brought the metlnal of (jualifying for jiartial exemption 
into haiiiiony with th(‘ new mtdhods of school inspection. 
In 1S90 the system known as “ payment by results’’ (/.c., 
the giving of (lovcu-nment giants to schools for proficiency 
of s<*lmlais in individual t*xamination) ha<l been abolished 
and giants on average attendance substituted. With its 
aboliiinn schoids were treed from the evils of cramming for 
(‘xaniinat ions and gnniter latitude in (dioice of curriculuin 
Was given to the t(‘achers. 

Ibit in thosi* ilistricts where many or most of the scliohyrs 
W(‘H‘ intending to be<*ome half-tiimu's, the labour examina- 

1. For rliililron cMij^iiged in a><rivultur<», tho loral authority may fix 
tliirtefri as tin* a^i* for total exemption and eleven for partial exemption 
m the east* of ehildren who have rwu’hed the standard fixed by the 
hye-law of the district. 

The Kohson Act allowed the attendances for total exemption to 
r«‘m.iiri at 2an. 'I'his mimher was raised to 3r>() by the Aet of 1900. 
t hus for one year (1900-1) a scholar could obtain total exemption tor 
2 .j 0 attendances, while 300 were required for partial exemption. 
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lion WHS proiliKMii*^ exactly tlie same i(‘siiHs as the old 
individual examinations for ^rant. There seemed to* he 
"ood reason, therefoie, tor introducing an alternate ar- 
rangement. Tlie minimum ot -IDO attendances, however, 
was t()o low. Tt means that a child has only to make 8 
attendances per week for live years out of sevtm. Allhou^^h 
local education autlioriiies are <‘mpowered <o ])ass school 
attendance bye-laws which make no provision for half- 
timers, statistics show that only two out of forty-fqur 
Lancashire Lommittees, Jlooth* and Widnes, avail them- 
selves i)i this pow(M’. 

Since the recpiisite number of attendances an^ obtained 
by the avera^^e scholar as a matt(U‘ courst* ami since 
application for exemption caji be mad(' at any time, it is 
not surprisin^^ to find that only a small p(‘rcentan-(' of child- 
ren (‘ontinue to ([ualify for (*xemption in the old way. 1'he 
followin<r table ^ives tin* number of half-timers in Ihdton 
who ({ualified in either way durinjr tin* last two years. 

Half-timkk.s i.\ Loi/rox. 

Year einlin;,^ 


How (,|iialilie<l 

DcfCliilnT .SNt, ItHK’i 

I )<M »*|I|I 

Imt :tlst 

. IINH) 

r»y attcmlancj* 

Siainlan 

\m) 

i 

Stafulanl 


HiO.-i 

By staialanl - 

IV. 


IV. 




V. 


V. 

•J4 



VI. 


VI. 




VII. 

I 

T*»tal 74 


'I’otal 

.■>7 

ToOils 

. 

- H)S;{ 





At the time of the passing;’ fif the Itobson Act (1899) the 
half-time system was in rapid <lecliin‘. Accordinf^ to Hoard 
of Kducation returns (which though not absfdutely correct 
are useful for comparison) the falling off in the number of 
hijf-timers durinj^ the ten years 1890 1900 was <?(iuiva- 

lent to lo j)er cent. Tlie Tal)l(* {i^iven below shows the 
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fall in nunibers for tlie^ chief cotton inanufactiiring towns, 
between LSDl and 1901. 

Fi^uies showing decrioase in number of lialf-timers in 
the cottoji industry in 19 typi(*al Lamarshire towns in 1891 
and 1901. 


'row II. 

No. of half No. of half 

timers in istM. timers in 

Ihinilev •. 

. -.'Mi) 

1492 

Aeerinn-toij • 

. 

715 

lloclidale 

. -JO-.'O 

1011 

Holton 

. .r)!!) 

1G44 

Nelson 

. 1141 

564 

Pn'ston 

. dO-H 

1204 

City of Mancliester 

804 

196 

Salford 

. Tr>4 

182 

Stock[)ort 

. loot 

1010 

Oldham 

. 

1486 

(.’lit h(*ro(' 

. :U1 

157 

(jrreat Harwood 

100 

255 

ll(‘Vwood 

. y.u 

448 

Ilv«l.‘ 

. 481 

279 

Lei<>:h 

.. 1044(1894). 

522 

Itaddilie 

:)r)4 

444 

llaslin^den 


444 

Hlackburn 

.. ol47 

. 2528 

Hawtenstall 

. loot; 

496 

'ria* al»ov<* tal»U' is taken from I’rof. 

8. .1. Chapman's “ 

Reply to tlie 

Itcport of the Tariff Commission on the 

Cotton Industry.” 

.» 


This declin(‘ may be ascribed to various (*auses. Idle 
seliool a^(* for partial exmnption had been raised from 10 
b> 11 in 189d; parents f<mnd it troublesome to make the 
necessary arranpunents at the time of entering their child- 
ren for the labour examination, and improvements in nuv*h- 
inery were constantly diminishinjj the need for the less 
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skilled forms of labour. But the d(*eline eeased in lf)00. 
Many towns including Ashton-under-Lyne, Clitb(‘roe, Lan- 
caster, Preston, Rochdale, Stockport, Wigan and Bradford 
show a progressive increase in the nunih(*r of lialf-timers. 
The di?4iinutioii in the number of half-timers in the other 
towns engaged in the textile industii(‘s during the period 
lt)0-]— G is to be attributed not to the working of the 
Robson Act but partly tt) the <lepression of trade* during 
those years and partly t(» improvenu*nts in machin(*ry. 

The recent n*turn of good trade lias been a(*com])anied 
by a corresponding increase in the* numbers ev<*rywhere. 
Yearly returns for the last eleven years and monthly ret urns 
for the last 12 months of the number of half-timers in 
typical textile manufacturing towns are given below. 



HALF-TIME RFTFHNS FROM TVl'lCAL J’EXTII.E TOWNS. 
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Till* half-time system has so far beeiKlescribod only from 
ihf* lofi^al staJi(l|)oiiit in order to make (dear tlje |>resejit 
state of the law an<l to estimate the eft'eets which ie^islation 
has had upon the number of liall'-timers employed. I pro- 
pose now to ap|)roach the ([lU'stion fioin tlie social and 
('ducal ijuial standpoint, and, as a preliminary, to describe 
at sjUiU' h'li^tlj the ('iivirouimuit and daily life of a half- 
tinuM who works in a (M»tt<m factory or woolhm mill. 

• The usual’ daily time-table of a half-timer is as follows: 
SometiiiK' between l. lo and r)..*50 a.m. the whole family is 
awakened by an alarum clock oi* mon' fie(iuently by the 
“ knocker-up.'’ 'I’liis man (usually an old factory operative 
hut sonu'times a tradesman) carrvin*** a lonj^‘ pole to one 
end (d‘ which a bunch (»t wires is attached, visits each 
customer in turn and rattles a bed room window until a 
preconc(‘rt(*d si^»*nal announces that the occupant is awake, 
lie charge's Ijd. and od. a w(»ek to ('ach ciistcuner for the 
si'ivicc. 'rh(» halt‘-tiin(*r has just time to take* a litth' brea4l 
:ind hult(‘r and t(‘a (which has oft(‘n been left to “stew" 
ovtuiiight in the ovmi) befon* hurrying in wooden-soled 
“clogs" to the factory in ordiu* to be there before tlie 
hell rings at six.’ 

A long two hours - in the spinning room, the* weaving 
shed or at tluj knotting benclu's are spent under the dirc'c- 
tion of the i/itfsfrr or ini.sfrrss. These are ordinaiy adult 
workpeoph^ who engage', pay, teach tlie trade' to, super- 
intend and dismiss any non-adult workers under their 
chaige. 

At e'ight comes the breakfast interval of half-an-hour 
when (unh'ss the home is very near to the factory) food, 

1. 'flu* older workpoopic are “ peniiiod “ and “ twopencod,’* i.e., tined 
Id. or ‘2d. if they are only a niinute or two late. 

‘2. 'I’he lialf-tim(‘r.^ often deseribed the time between (>a.m. and 8 a.m. 
as ;i loM^r t^vo hour.'i; it .‘teemed a.s lonj^ as the otlier four* from 
«.:i0 to 1*2.30. 
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brim^ht frnm the lionio in a tin box, is oaton in llio stnfty 
room wlu'ro they (ilie children) have just been working. 
The next four liours are again spent at work. After tlie 
dinner interval (12.-10 - 2 p.ni.) the half-timers go to after- 
noon svht)ol for another 2?, hours. It is not surprising that 
they are too tired to do s<*hool-work or even to play games 
(unless, curiously, it is football) for tlH‘y have already had 
six hours of toil. This routine is reversed in alttunate 

I 

weeks, and the half-timer goes to school in tin' morning 
and to work in the afternoon. The evenings arc spent in 
various ways, generally in some form of ri'creation, su(*h as 
playing football in the open spaces, going to music-halls 
and other places of entertainment, or waiulering aimlessly 
about the stu'cts. It is only in a small ])(‘rcentag(' ot cases 
that the evening is spent in dcunestic w<uk, at the evening 
continuation school or in rea<ling at hmue. 'J'Ih' usual 
bed-time is 9 p.m. 

Such in outline is the daily life of the half-timer, llis 
work in the factory may be of various kinds. lie may be 
employed as a little-piecer, a dolfer or a bcdjbin-ligger in 
the spinning rooms, as a tenter in the weaving sIhmI «)r as 
a knotter at the knotting bemdu's. Spinniiig is the final 
process by means of whi<*h cotton is pulled out and twiste<l 
into the form of thread. I'he machineiy useil is known 
as a spinning jenny and consists of two parts, tin* frame 
and the carriage. The franu' contains the supj)ly of cotton 
(wi^und upon bobbins in thick coils) which is drawn out and 
twisted intci threads ami afterwards wound into reels kjiown 
as “cops.” In the drawing-out process the threa4ls often 
break and it is the duty of the little-piec(‘r to run with 
the carriage? and “ piece ” them together so that the thread 
in the cop is continuous. The dotfers work behiml the 
frames and replace any of the big-bobbins which have 
become (?mpty. The bobbin-1 iggers (/.c., bobbin -layers) 
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bring up an<l “ lay " a plentiful supply of tlie full-bobbins 
on file top of the frame. 

I'lie temjieratuie of the spinning rocuus is OO^'F. in 
winter and lOO^'F. in suinnier. This higli temperature of 
the atmosphere, combined with excessive luimidity,rf*aus(‘s 
the fibres (»f the cotton to stick together and makes it pos- 
sible to s])in tli(;m into exceedingly fine threads. In con- 
se((uence of this lieat only the lightest of cdothing is worn 
bv4h(‘ workpeople. The dr(*ss i)f the men and boys consists 
of calic‘o diawers and shirt ; while the wonuMi discard their 
Old i nary outer clothing and substitute^ a giey calico overall. 
In addition to the damp heat the air is charged with an all 
|)(‘rvadiiig smell of oil. There is oil everywhere, and the 
oily sli|)p(‘ry floor makes it ne(*essary for all to go barefoeit. 

In th(^ wca ving-sh(‘<l the thre^ads mad(‘ in the spiunijig 
rooms an» woven into cloth by means of hioms. Those 
threads that run the •hmgth of the cloth ar(‘ called the 
warp: the others which run across them at right angles, 
the w(‘ft. The warp threads are hundreds of yards in 
length: the wivft thr(‘ads, varying in length from 28 to 72 
ineh(‘s, are ins<M t(*d by means of a c*op in a shuttle which is 
thrown to and fro in the loom as the threads of the warp 
]nov(‘ u|) and dcjwn to form the t(‘xture. The work of the 
little t(mter is to see that none of the warp threads break 
ainl tj) shuttle cops (/.c., insert <*ops on the spindles of the 
shuttles). Mach shuttle has an eyehd thro\igh which the 
tliK'ad [lasses, and Indore a co[) is completely shuttled the 
thr*‘ad must be drawn through thiseyidet by a rapid draw- 
ing in of the breath. The weaving shed, though compaTa- 
tiv(*ly cool, has its own peculiar discomfort in the shape of 
n <h*afening clang and (‘latter which di’owns evi*n the 
luinh'st shouting aiul makes the use of a simph* sign lan- 
guage among the weavers indispensabh*. ddie noise is 
<inised by th(» nuM'hanism of the loom jiuking the shuHle 
ncross. 
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At the knotting l>en(‘hes sit rows of Jiiiiil)le-fiii^er(‘(l 
kuott(‘i*s wliose business it is to tie knots on the fringes of 
towels, table cloths and quilts. This re(|uires small fingers 
and the manufacturers state that the young half-timer is 
absolutely necessary to this branch of the trade. As the 
knotters become older they are drafted oft* to other bram^hes, 
weaving being generally chosen. In tlie woollen mills 
the conditions ai(‘ better, as the machinery works much 
more slowly aiul the temperature need not 1)(‘ so hight 

Most half-tiimus in the woollen indust ly' work in the 
spinning rooms as bobbin-liggors, dotlers and swec'pers-out. 
They are not strong enough for the large wcMilhm looms 
until tin* aw of lb is reached. Many of tin* bovs who 
begin work in the spinning room aft(uwards beconn* dyers, 
wool-sorters and wool-combers. 

The system of piece-w(uk which obtains thioughout the 
wh(»le of the textile tra4l(\s forces the worluus to acipiire 
great di'xterity and surprising ([ui(‘kness. Tln‘y rai(‘ly 
stop for a rest; for inaction generally means loss (if wage. 
A g*roup of half-tiiiMMs in the IJaillie StnM»t Schools, Jtoch- 
dal(*, when ask(*d if they had any tinu' for rest in the 
factory answered, ** No we'se got to be spry or else we 
are sworn at.’’ What would happen if you f(dl ashM*p in 
the factory'' ** W(* should very soon l)e kicked up," was 
the answer. One lad said that he “ often stood on one h*g 
to giy(* the other a rest." 

,AI1 evidence tends to show that the? [)hysical strain is 
considerable; but tin? h(»alth of the half-timeis sulleis also 
in other ways. Certain complaints, prevalent among the 
wciikcrs, are directly traceable to particular pro(.*esses. 
From th(! point of vi(fw of health, the spinning room is 
worse than any other department. The dust and fluff 
(called “ fly") from the unfinished (cotton are the cause of 
asthma, and the luxated atmosphere produc'cs a kind of 
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U)\v fev(*r known as mill-sickness. In the weaving sheds 
jhe*sncking up of the weft causes hail teeth and Ihe noise 
(d‘ th(‘ Jiiachineiy sooner or later affects the hearing. 
(N)iiH)laiiits sucli as these are tlie more easily (.‘ontracted 
when, as is oft(‘n the case, the half-timers, as well^as the 
adult workers, are in an aiuemic condition.^ 

I'he causes of aiiiemia must be sought for j)artly in the 
(‘ally uphri aging. Many of the childKoi in tlie textile 
(list riels su(i(‘r from bad or improper feeding during 
infancy. If the motlier- works in a factoiy all day, tin* 
child is pul Old to nurs(‘ and brought up on tlie bottle' and 
tin* iiK'als giv(‘n to it during childhood are oflen hurri(‘dly 
|)rc| aired. For example it was found that IGG of the 
mothers of children attending the Fnrthergate Council 
School, Blackburn, went out to regular employment ten 
hours a day. Since tin' average attendance at the school is 
only ITl, it may Ix' inferred that at least half the childri'ii 
w('rc hroiight up in tin' way described.'^ 

The following labl(*s giving tin* lelative heights and 
W(*ights of half-tiiiK'i’s ami day scholars in Bolton weie 
prepaicd by Mi’. F. Wilkiji.son llu' diiector of education for 
the borough. Tlu' same weighing and measuring machines 
W(*](‘ u>(*d throughout. All the half timers in Bolton of 
th(‘ ag(*s shown w('re taken; the s(‘lection of full-timeis or 
(lay scholais was mad(' by taking the reiiuisite number of 
names in lotalion order from the alphabetical list of 

1. 'I'lif sy.st«‘in of in.'{|)ortion .<;oenis to he lax ami in.-uleqaiite. 

*Stiniti(l ( liildivn ami even one who was sunVrin.i; from hernia were 
M'en who hatl h(‘eii pa.'^stMl l)y the doctor witlioat «leniur. A headmaster 
m lllackinirii had the iilmo.‘<t difhcidty in preventing a mentally defective 
‘ liiM fo»m l»eing sent to the mill as a Inilf-tiiner. 

' 2 . -'\ccj)rding to the tyensns of 1901 there were !!)(>. SilS inale.s and 
•kTJ.'Jaa females employed in the cotton industry; inclmh'd in these 
Mundnas are II, OO;} hoy.s and 18,201 girls of ages 10 14 years. In the 

woollen imliistry there were 89,071 males and 122,009 females; hoys and 
girls under I I y(*ars of age nuinhered respectively 0.20.*} and (>.012. 

8. An inter(*.sting point in connection with this .m’IiooI is that facilities 
have to he given during each school period for scholars to return home 
and replenisii tlie lire. 
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s(‘li()lins, nnd sooin^ tliat the af^es exa(.*tly (‘orresponded. 
Siiunar ( (nifinnatory rosiiUs have 1)eoji obtained by Arch- 
deacon Wilson ^ in Rochdale, by J)i*. Torrop ^ in Hey wood, 
and by Dr. (h*owley in Rradford. 

1'he K'snlls show tliat a disliind, physical deterioi*ation 
.s(*ls in iinincdiai(*ly a child f^oes to work half-time. 

Oth(‘i ill ellecbs of half-time^ employment are less per- 
manent in character but perhaps even more potent in 
tlnnV consecjiKUices. To say that the half-timer loses one 
half his school education at an a^(? when he most needs 
educational disciplim\ is only to bofjin to state the disad- 
vanta;ii‘s. Teaclnns seem to be a|!:ree<l that afternoon 
school is vei'v litth* use for half-tim(‘is. After six hours 
work, tlic ( liildren are too exhausted to learn and, in siiin- 
mer time especially, often fall ash'cp. Mr. A. R. Pickles, 
M.A., Pi csid<*nt ()f the National Tnion of ^roachers, and 
lleadniastm of the HurnliT Wood Pouncil Sidiool, says: 

“ Ifalt-t iiiHTs arc undoul)ttMlIy <lulk*r : thiTe is no rompari.son with the 
full-tinir c!iil«iri‘ii ; it is painful to see the fonsciiMitious efforts they 
make to lireast the tape with t}u5 other ehihireii.’’ 

Mr. Draycott, Headmaster of the Pikes Lane Council 
School, Holton, says: 

“(leiirially speaking, as the afternoon wears on they become very 
tired :iiid inclined to he slee[»y. lndee<l at times some of them actually 
fall asleep. 'Die .school lessons become irksome to them; very few of 
llicni ever take much intere.st in .school work.” 


Mr. Wliitlick, Kx-l’iosidt'iil of (ho Half-time Council 
slates : 

"Tile lialf-timers are not naturally duller, but deticiency of teachipjr 
causes a sttMidy deterioration, and they fall hack in the class. They 
Very often .‘-how si^ns of fatiKue, mueh hein;^ dependent on the weather.” 

It it nl)j(M*l(Ml that the npininns (luott'd apply only to 
niternoon instruction and that in tin' morninf^ school tluM'o 

1. Set* the “ Childreir.s Iwihoiir Qne.stitm,” a reprint of artiele.s eon- 
Irihiiletl (n the “ J)aily Now.s ” by Mr. Clement Edwards, 

Daily News” Office, IHIM), o.p. 
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should he a complete ahson(*e of mental inertia duo to 
over work, the reply is that the attention is interfered with 
in other ways. It is not merely a (piestion of fatigue. 
The Iialf-timer is prematurely occupied with thoughts of 
wa;7ev.\irnin". lie feels that his school life has jjassed ; 
and with it s(‘hool interests have j)assed also. The nature 
this chan^^e in charaidei* is indicat(‘d in the followin^^ 
observations. 

Mr. T. P. Sykes, M.A., Ex-President ofMhe Naticjnal 
rnion of Teachers states that 

I'lie half-timers become clever at repartet* ami in tlo* use of 
‘ mannish ’ phrases wliii h soiiinl clever when they liare use them. 'J'hey 
lose their childish habits, stop playing at marbles, spend much of their 
time with hands in pockets at .street corner.s. and thoiiu"h they play 
football as viyoronsly as the others they will not take part in any other 
i^ame. ” 

Mr. IJraycott says : 

*‘'rhey domineer over other children, and although it can hardly be 
.said that they lose their child-like habits, they are fond of a(»ini' older 
people, .^ome of the boys commence to .smoke and to n.se bad hinmia^e. 
and i:irls become extremely rone'll in their play. It is very sad to 
observe the ^reat chantte that comes over ^irls in partimilar within 
a few weeks of their j'oini' half-time. Girls who were inoilels of neatness 
of attire and per.sonal ajijjearance, and whose comlnct was nKulest and 
becoming- most lovable <*hildren. are suddenly transformed into luud- 
Vf)icfd, t oarse, vulgar i^irls with their tinc?r instincts bliintefl.” 

This India vinur, variously dcsc rihcMl as “ owd-fashioitcd ” 
(pn‘cociousj and “ strai^ht-forrad often d«»^cnciatcs into 
vulgarity, peitn(‘ss and (‘ven insolence. Tin* sclf-import- 
anco of the half-timer is marked by bi.s substitntin^ a 
muffler for a collar; and liy bi.s contracting the mannish 
liitbits of sw(»arin^ and smokinj^. As to tlie ^irls many 
women tcachius state that a peculiar lo(»k in the <*yc lictrays 
a certain loss of dtdicacy and reserve. 

IJut it is not only the half-timer himself who suffers; 
the whole stdiool is affected by his presence*. If the half- 
timers are pr(*.s(*nt in lari^e^ iiumhers in a class, repetition of 
the lessons is neee.ssary in onler to eatedi both the morniii(^ 
and afternoon sets, with the result that the day-scholars 
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have io mark lime in ilie meaiiwliilo. Tims ihe presojiee 
of lialf-iimers in tlu^ (irdinary elassos keeps back the rest ol 
ihi* childitMi. if on the other liand the half-tinners are 
iriouped by themselves in a separate class, they may be 
thems(dves in such ditTerent staples of mental develo])jnent 
that th(e (uliicai ional evils of imperfect classification ensue 
in another form. 

As Mr. Whitt ic*k says: 

“ 'I'ho ini(* .systjMii is tlie chief liindrancc to the (‘xtonsion rjf the 

currii'uluin of the upper classes of tlie primary scliool — the only school 
likely to lie atten<le<l by the majority of th(‘ (hildren of the country. 
The mixiii}' of half-time and day-scholars in the hij'her classes — a 
<(»mmon pra<lice - is an evil; it hinders and disheartens an earnest elass 
tejicher and makes the best day-scholars mark tiim*. 'I'o make separate 
provision for half timers is to recognise ami |)erpetuate an evil system.’* 

A iini(|ue solution of the diHiculty as far as pirls are 
eonc(un(Ml has Ix'cn found in a \"<irkshire town on the 
holders of Lancashire. As soon as a p:irl becomes a half- 
timer sh(» is tiansf(‘rred to tln^ boys' d(‘partment. This 
ai lanj^tunent has the elVect of limit iufx p:reatly th(‘ number 
of half-time j.^^irls. 

Sometimes an employer for the sake of convenieiu'e ( om- 
pels all half-timers in his employ to att(*nd one school. 
Jhuhaps it mip:ht be thoup:ht that this indicat(‘s the way to 
a solution j)f the whob' diHiculty of school disorp^anisation. 
\Vhy not hav(‘ sjx'cial schools for half-timers with a special 
staff and a spe<-ial curri<*ulum suited to their needs i' It 
may lx* priantc»d that such sjM‘cial sch*>ols would m(‘et part 
of the (‘ducational difKculty if the methods of teachinp; 
and the choic(» of subjects were (‘arefully adaj)ted to the 
n(‘eds of the half-timers. Hut it is to be feared that, 
in point of fact, they would be in danprer of Ix'comiiip^ 
inferior in every 'vay to the ordinary schools, iloreover 
lh(‘re are many practical objections to the plan, h'or in- 
stance*, the distance, between the special school and the 
kalf-timer's home would in many <*ases be excessive. And 
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also a system of sefrre^atiii^ lialf-timers in a seliool by 
tliemsolves would tend to deprive them of many of* the 
humanising intluen(‘es exerted by a fi^ood elementary school 
under ordinary conditions. 

It lyi^ht be thou»:ht that the half-timer would in many 
r‘as(‘s, mak(‘ up for his loss of education by atlejidiiifif even- 
in^: srhools. This however is not the case. The loss nf 
interest in scdiool-work continues thn)u^lu)ut adolescen(*e 
(and probably throughout life) and’ half-1 imV scholars.on 
l)e(‘omin<^^ full-time workers do not attend continuation 
classes to the same extent as their rontemporaries whose 
school-life has not been inteiTered with by premature em- 
ployment. Mr. A. 1{. Pickles has kept a r(‘cord of over a 
thousand childnui who have left the lJurnley Wo(m 1 ('oiincil 
School during the last five y(‘ars. Of the half-timers, 40 
per cent, have commenced to attend eveninf^ schools, where- 
as 90 per cent, of the day scholars (MU)tinue their education 
in this way. These lar^^e j>en*(»nta^es are no doubt due 
to the fact that in Burnlev, as in Holton, Manchester and 
ehsewhere, the system is in force of ^rantin^ a y(*ar\s free 
education at the continuation schools to each cliild at the 
close of his elementary day school career. In Hlackburn, 
where no such scholarships are ^iven, only 401) <*hildren 
out of the 2000 who annually leave the element aiy schools 
find their way into the. evening continuation classes, so 
that the leakage is tSO per cent. 

Further it may be noted that evening schools suffer from 
the prp.s(*nce of the ex-half-timer. Many teachers state 
that the ex-half-timer does not take evening s(4iool work 
.seriously; the evening spent in the continuation school is 
looked upon as “a night out.” The present in(|uiry con- 
firms what is said in the Special l{(?ports on Educational 
Subjects by Messrs. (Timpagnac and Russell ^ as to the 

1. Supf)I«mont to Vol. viii. Cd. 1807. “ Report on the School 

Training and Early Employment of Lanrashire Children/’ by Mr. 
E. T. Campagnac and .Mr. C. E. B. Uii.s.sell. 
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roadinj^, or rather lack of Heading, of boys who have been 
eiij^afi^ed iji half-time employiiioiit. 

It is arfifU(‘d that ilie training wliieli a half-timer rereives 
in the workshop is a siiffieient eompeiisatioii for the loss 
of school education and especially for tlie loss of the' tech- 
nical instruction f^iven by the evening schools. Some sort 
of education is received throuji^li the dexterity fi^ained, hut 
nmst of the work in a factory or mill is purely mechanical 
for many years, and this is one of the most serious features 
of tlie whole system. The lialf-timer receives no trainiiic: 
which will enahh^ him to rise to a res|)onsihle jmsition later 
on; he is practically condemned (unless unusually intelli- 
gent) to unskilh'd and low-paid labour for life. What 
instruction he receives, is ijiven in a (‘usual and hap-hazard 
fashion by any o[)erativ(» who happens to he his master or 
inistr(\ss for tin* tim(‘ h(*in^. There are many arguments in 
fav(mr of th(‘ suggestion that half-timers should learn their 
trades under coinpidejit instructors and ctticient ciaftsmen. 
N(*vertlu‘less ]io such training as ordinarily given would 
compensate fortlu' loss of the educat ionally graded courses 
in manual exercise and in hous('-(*raft which are provided 
in incr(*asing numbers in connexion with the elementary 
(lay schools hut from which most Kducation Committees 
find it iH'cessary to exclude the half-timer in order that 
the latt(U’ may not fail to receive instriudion in the ordinary 
subjects of th(' curriculum^ 

This loss to girls is in many cases made greater by 
indulgent mothers who from mistaken kindness do not let 


1. Tin* Bradford Kducation Comniittoo, howover, recoj^nisin^ the fact 
tliat the half-time ^^irls are being trained for employment rather than 
for nioth(‘rhoo(i, and recognising aI.so that this los.s of training i.*^ the 
t’liicf <‘ause of infantile mortality, permits half-timers to attend the 
classes, although such attendance is detrimental to the acquire- 
(oeiit of the three or four subjects which form the basis of elomentaiy 
t'thication. 
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tlioir daii^hiors perfonn any household duiios after they 
have retiiniod from work. 

The next subject for investigation is the attitiule of the 
various jiarties immediately concerned in the half-time 
system. These are the half-timers iliemselves, the teaidiers, 
the Textile Trade Fnionists, the employers, the parents of 
the half-timers, and lastly the ])a rents of jlhe day scholars 
and the other ratepayers in lialf-time distri(‘ts. 

My inquiry convinced me that half-time eniploymei't is 
popular among the half-timers themselves. Only seven 
cases were ni(d witli in which school was preferred to the 
mill. Many reasons were given for this, such as, “ like to 
earn money"; ‘Mike to help Mother": “like to help to 
keep tirome ami th' family"; “ tlieie is Jio cane it we 
lake (play) about"; “because we g<‘t sptMiding-money " ; 
“because it makes us sharp" (this from a hoy half asleep); 
“because we get a good trade in our fingers," etc. 
The commercial instimd is undoubtedly a powerful in- 
centive. I’he half-timers re(‘eive from their parents or 
employers pocket money or “\sel-brass" (/.c., brass or 
money for themselves) to the amount of -hi. or Gd. per 
week. 

Some owned that they received as much as Is. per week 
but in most eases a portion of such a large sum would he 
sav’cd week by week, in the Lancashire fashion, for the 
annual August holiday. Another factor of importance is 
that the immediate prospects of half-timers an^ extremely 
good. The little-piecer <airning 5s. pen* week bei'omes at 
thirteen years of age a full-timer with 14s. to 18s. per 
week; and at 24 to 26 years of age, if fortunate, attains the 
position of minder with an average weekly wage of 45s. 
The big-piecers and side-piccers are looked upon as appren- 
tices but their numbers cause a glut in the market which 
prxjvents their wage from ever rising much above 18s. 
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(\iso9 are by no ineaiis iiiiconiiiion of a married iiiari of 
forty being* employed as a side-pieeer at this wage. The 
girl-ienier naturally beeomes a weaver with two, three, four 
(U* even six looms under Iku* (*are. TIk' boy-tenter may 
rise still further and become an “overlooker/’ btit the 
liighest wage attainable does not excecul £‘2 per week. 

X(‘ith(‘r the imni(*diate Jior the distant future prospects 
in (he woollen trade are (|uite so good as in the cotton 
imbistrv; the wag(*s s('em to be } to i less. 

Probably the fundamental reason for the popularity of 
tin* work with the childr(*n is more subtle than any that 
aie usually given; it is tliat, being a wage-earner, the half- 
time*!* has more* indepe'iidence and liberty at home. Seeing 
his eld(*r brother and sister at l(j years of ages earning 
snllici(*nt wage to b(*come “ boarders ” at home, he envies 
th(‘ir complet(* freedom. And even supj)osing that he has 
no such <‘xamples to follow, still the important st<‘p from 
dcp(*nd(*nce to partial ind(*pe!idence has been taken ami 
In* is no longer trealt*d as a chiUl. 

fiess explicable is the strongly conservative attitude of 
the Textile operatives in the matter. The liolton Opera- 
tive S|)inners Association with a membership of oOOO may 
h(‘ taken as repres(*ntative of their ojnnion. This ’Frade 
1 nion is opposed to the almlitiou of the half-time system, 
to an extension of school-life, and to the exclusion of 
wonn*!! and girls from the spinning rooms, and has recently 
almost unanimously rejected the following resolution - 
“ That in vi(*w of the fact that only one child out of every 
hundred remains at school until fcnirteen years of age, 
the time has now arrived when no child should be either 
partially or totally exempt from s(*hool before fourteen 
y(‘ars of age." T'his unanimity on the part of Textile 
t Operatives has also been maintained at the Annual Trade 
I 11 ion Congresses. 
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Tt is, liowevor, only ilio rank and file of the texiile trade 
unionists wlio are opposed to any ehanj^e. Many of their 
leaders, especially tliose who represent them in Parliament, 
openly express their disapproval of ihe system and a<lvoeate 
as a ])hirtieal measure of reform an extension of the mini- 
mum ao;e on* partial exemption to l-h' 

Some experien(*ed observers “ favour a develojunent (>f 
the half-time system which would make it impossible for 
a child to obtain full-time employment before reaclrin*^ 
tlie a^e of IS years. There is nothing r(*actionary in this; 
the pr()])osal is that all employers should b(‘ compelhMl to 
send their youthful employees to technical classes durinj^^ a 
considerable jiart of the day. In this way it is hoj)ed that 
a practical substitute for the old appnmticeship tiainin*^ 
would be found. 

Hut why is the averati^c* textile trade unionist in favour 
of tlie status fjun^ The reason is t‘asily ^nven. If ihe 
trade unionist is a {)aient, the half-timer’s wa^^es increase 
his w(‘okly income: if he is not, he still obtains usivful cliihl 
labour at a chtsip late; for it is In* rather than tln^ mill- 
manager who engages and employs the half-timer. 

The reader will l)av(' aln*a<ly gatlnoed that the teachers 
are not in favour of the present system; indeed, of all 
parties, they are tlie most strongly oj)j)osed to it. A Half- 
time (Jouncil representing 10,000 teachers in Lancashire, 
Yorkshire, Derbysliiie, and (Mieshire, and retlerding th(» 
Uiianimous ojiinion of 00,000 t(‘ach(»rs in Kngland and 

1. rf. of Mr. 1). J. Sh.'icklc'ton, .NF.P., at Kodidalu on April 

20th. 1007. cf. Also the opinion of Mr. W. Itohinson. (i»*n«*rjil 
Seerotary to tin* Amali'aniatetl .A.^j.^ioeiation of Ileamers, 'fwisters arnl 
Drawi^rs, wtio says : “ I don’t think the feelinj( is ^rovvinj^ in favour of 
abolition ; I wf)iilrj rai.«(i the a^e to 13 years, hut the majority of our 
members are aj'ainst any increase.** 

2. See Sifinev and Beatrice Webb. “Fiulustrial Democracy,” UK »2 Kd., 
pp. liv. — Ivi., 700, 

3. The Half-time (’oumil. Secretary, Mr. T. L. Roberts, Redcross 
Street School, Rochdale. 
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WjiIos lias been forniod with tiu; iivowod aim of abolishing 
of (Thild labour. Fuithormore this Council challenges the 
claim of Ihc textile operatives to setlle this question for 
llicniselves; they are the interested parties and only one- 
third of the half-timers are their sons and daughters.^ 

1'lie attitude of employers does not seem to Iiave changed 
since the sittings of the Iloyal Commission on Labour 
{IS!)1- - I). ^So far f;*om IxMiig keenly in favour of the 
sys*tt‘m they are, for the most part, indillcreiit and apathetic. 
Being primarily concerned with out-put and having little 
to do with th(‘ actual (‘iigagement of the half-timer, they 
do not feid tliat their interests are vitally aft'ected. Since, 
liowevi'i;, injury to employers brings into operation the 
Wtiikmeirs Compensation Act and h'ads to searching en- 
(jiiirit‘s from Factoiy Inspectors, and since the (‘arelessness 
of youth oft(‘n leails to accidtmts, several employers have 
banished half-timers fi*om tlieir mills. During the recent 
“boom” tlie scarcity of adult work-people has induced 
many managers to incr(‘as(‘ the number of child-labourers 
in th(*ir factoib's. In Kochdale and Bradford it was found 
that places wine being reserved in the mills for children 
wiio w(Me not yet old enough to claim partial exemption, 
and that managers were constantly writing to teachers 
asking them to send any children who held the necessary 
(pialifications. It is not to be supposed that half-time 
is, as a rule, necessary, for many successful mills have no 
half-timers at all and there are a few mills running 'at 
night from which children's and womeirs labour is ex- 
cluded by law. 

Below are given 17 typical returns of good, bad and 
indiderent cases representative of the whole BOO seen. 

1. Swi “ Children’s !.iihour Que.stion,” p. 110. The present onqiiiry 
shows the i)r()portiun to bo much more nearly A than 
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Tliere is a good deal of difference of opinion as to the 
reasons why parents send their children to tlie mill's as 
half-timers. In about 75 per cent, of tlie cases examined, 
poverty can not be pleaded. The crip])led father and 
widowed mother ” argument, so piominent nine or ten 
years ago, has almost disappeared. Mr. C. Edwards con- 
(dusively proved in ltS99 that the average wage of half- 
timer families is ([uite as great as that of non-half-timer 
families. In Yorkshire the average weekly wage per 
family was about £‘l., while that of Lancashire families 
was as much as £d. 10s. Od. The recent iiujuiry (‘onfirms 
these conclusions; indeed, if anything, I he piesent average 
wage is slightly higher. 

Again, the argument that the system is the outcome of 
conscious greed on the ])art of parents is unsatisfactory. 
In some cases, perhaps, where thrift has become a vice or 
wliere the parents are short-sighted ajid ignorant, greed is 
the predominant motive. It is to b(‘ renuMubered that pro- 
motion in the factory is partly gained by length of service, 
so that the half-timer obtains an advantage* of a year fin 
Bradford it is two) over the other children ami “ kails” 
them as the saying is. This fear that their children will 
be “ kailed ” or outstripped in the race for promotion 
certainly acts as a powerful incentive to some parents. 
Among less ambitious pan^nts who are not themselves em- 
ployed in the industry (and most parents are not) mere 
ciLstom or habit is the chief reason. IVachers, <*ducation 
officials, mill-managers and trach; union s(?cretaries are all 
agreed that custom and custom alom* is operative in the 
majority of cascis. One half-timer in a school makes many, 
not only because he is, as it were, a centre of infection but 
also because the parent of a day scholar in a sclnad in which 
half-timers form a large percentage of the whole, knowing 
that the curriculum is fitted to the needs of the half-timer 
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and knowing tliiit the lessons are necessarily duplicated, 
s(‘es'no reason wliy his child should not follow the .example 
of others. 

The parents of ilie day scholars togeilier witli the other 
raiepayers suffer finaiudally from Ihe presence of the half- 
timer. The grants of tlie Hoard of Education ar(‘ assessed 
on ihe average^ attendance of scholars. The remainder 
of tin' cost of education is raised by an edu(‘ation rate. 
The Klemen<*ary J)ay Mcliool (\)de (S(*ction 4‘1 (h) and (r)) 
rc(|iiires in the case of older scholars that an attendance ” 
to be ccninted for grant must comprise two hours of secular 
instruction, inclusive of the nect^ssaiy recreation. An 
ordinary day-scholar can make two of su(*h “ attendances ” 
on each full school day. Half-timers can only make one 
“ ati(‘ndance in a <lay hut in th(*ir case the Code allows 
each such attendama* to he <*ounted for purposes of grant 
as an at lendaiuM' and »a halt. Thus, evcui with this con- 
cession, tli(‘ half-timer can only (uirn 75 per cent, of the 
possible attendance grant. This entails a loss to the rates. 
In Hradford tlu* hiss amounts to i*5()() per annum and in 
many other phu*es it m*c(*ssitates an additional h\. or ‘-id. 
on the latcs. ('onsiMjuently the ])an‘nt of the half-timer 
not only receives the half-timer's wage but is helped by the 
other ratepayers to make up the deficiency in the (iovern- 
inent grant caused by his child's intminittent attendaiu'c at 
school. 

Knough evid«Mic(» has now been given to enable' one jo 
balance th(' relative nu'iits and elefects of the present half- 
time system and to jiulge' on which side the scale turns, 
id' all the arguments urged in favour of the system by 
far the strongest urr those of the half-timers themselves. 
Ill the others- the arguments of the trade unionists and 
parents there is either an irrational ('lenient or ('Ise^ a 
siii’did element not justified by the considerations of 
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jK)ver(y. Xo one ran doubt that the love of ijidependonee, 
the desi/'o to help otliers in the home, are splendhl motives 
deservin*;: of the greatest cneouragemeni. It must not be 
forgcdten tliat the half-timer is being fitted at an early 
age for a (‘areer whi(*h he will probably continue to pursue 
throughout life. Th<‘ advantage of this accrues to the 
whole community considered as an industrial sociidy. On 
the other side are certain grave disadvantages. 1'here is 
the physical deterioration which lialf-time’ employment 
often entails: there is the loss of education retlectfHl 
throughout life in the absence of the d(‘sire for intelleidual 
pleasures and there is the helplessness which musi m*ces- 
sarily ensue if the health fails and anotlnu* profession has 
to be adopted. It is by no means unccunmon for young 
operatives to leave tin* cotton industiy aflei‘ a f(?w years' 
employment, lleceiving IGs. I8s. a we(‘k and s(*eing no 
imme<liate prospect of attaining higher position (that 
of ‘ minder’) they leav(» their employment in the liope of 
obtain ing better wages idsewhere. Again there is t In* grave 
disorganisation of the schools; the imjieilect education 
that the day-.soholar as well as the half-timer receives 
in half-time schools and the unjust finaiK’ial burden which 
falls upon ratepayers who have no interest in the system. 
Xo one weighing carefully the disadvantages ami reflecting 
upon other conseipiences which have been but barely in- 
dicated in the (Mjurso of this ehapt(?r, will hesitate to ack- 
nowledge that the system is on the whole both evil and 
unjust. Xo doubt improvements could be introduced (such 
as the special schools already discussed) which would do 
away with some of tlie defects. The danger is that otln r 
faults would be strengthened and perpetuated by sm^h 
change. 

.(hin the half-time system be abolished ‘r* Do economic 
or industrial conshlerations demand its continuance? Will 
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iho balniiro boiwocMi profit and loss be n])sot if the balf-time 
is atadisbad? Docs tba foiton iiidustiy depond* for its 
siiceoss in inicM’natinnal coin petition on this form of em- 
ployment? The tact that many mills dispense altof^jetber 
wiili half-time labour and that otlier mills run at •night 
(wh(*n half-tinu' labour is prohibited) indicat(‘s that this 
form of lal)our, is not indispensable. Furthormoie the 

stca<lv deeline in the numbers of half-timers during the 

* • 

d(‘e.id(' 1S!)() 1 !)()() was to a grc‘at (‘\t(Mit a natural result 

of improveimmts in machinery and not wholly due to 
(leeliiK* in trade. Heal wages have continuously risen and 
hours of labour have stt^adily falhui: the dec-lease in tlie 
ntimbcu’ of half-timers has Imen (*om])ensated by an in- 
crease* in lhc‘ numb(‘r of adults. Professor S. T. (Miapman 
says ^ : “ if the* most niodc‘rale allowance* bo made for the 
gic'ater effici(*ncy of adults as ccunparc'd with children (/.c., 
half-tiinc*rs and others)' and young persons, it will be found 
that there* is no diminution in the* amount of labour power 
us(*d in the* cotton industry, reckoned in adults and their 
e(|ui vah*nts." lie further adds that ‘‘ there is no evidence 
of any appreciable* displacc*mc*nt of labour having occuirred 
to the* serious loss of any section of the operatives/’ - 

S(at(un(*nts such as these, based on full and carefully 
incparc‘d statist ic-s, point to the conclusion that half-time 
labour is not n(*c(*ssaiy on economic grounds. On the other 
band the* iinm(*diat<* abolition of the system might cause a 
tc'inporary dislocation of trade and is therefoiv to be depie- 
‘•atc*(l. The history of the past twenty years proves that the 
path of gradual reform is the safest, for the reason that it 
arous(*s the least amount of opposition. What is necessary 


“A reply to Mu* Iteport of tlu* Tariff Commission on the Cotton 
In.luslry,” p*. ;jj). 

p. 54. 
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is not that the reform should ho revolutionary but that it 
should .originate from the Central Authority. It is time 
to abandon the ])rin(*i|)le of leaving:: the (|uestion to the 
local aiitliority to settle in its own way. 4'he ])hysi(iue, 
the educational and moral advam’cunent of any section of 
the nation are a national «*oncern and ouj^lit to be dealt 
witli from a national point of view. ^Moreover it is almost 
impossible for a lo(‘al autliority to take any strong line in 
the face of local interests and the desire to outstrij) 
bouring towns and competing mills. Six months before 
the passing of the Itobson A<‘t there was disorder at a tcnvn’s 
meeting in itochdale, convened to discuss the raising of 
the minimum age of partial exempt ion, owing to the hos- 
tility which the motion excited. Hut although the iiobson 
Act very soon afterwards ac-tually raised the age from 
eleven to twelve, not the slightest discontemt was then 
exhibited. This promises well for future h*gislation. A 
strong government, earnestly grapplijig with the problem, 
could find a solution which would occasioii but transient 
opposition and whi<*h would undoubtedly 1)(» a great step 
forward in the social and educational progix'ss of the 
peo [)1 (? . r K'l'K K S.V M)I FO K 1) . 

APPENDIX I. 

Kkcknt Votks of Lahock Corxcii.s i\ tiik TFxriiJ*: 

Distkicts on thk Half-timk Systkm. 

In February, 1907, the Half-time (Council (Lancashire, 
Yorkshire, Derbyshire, Cheshire) desiring to be informed 
of' th(‘ collcf-tive o[H'nion of the trades unions upon the 
half-time system, ref]uest(*d the Trades (^nions and Trades 
(k)uncils in tin* textile distrirds to submit to the vote <)f 
their members the following resolution : 

“ That in view of tho fact that only ono child out of every hundred 
remains at school until 14 years of ukc, the tiruc has now arrived when 
no child shall be either partially or totally exempt from school before 
14 years of age.” 
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Tli(‘ IIoii. Seoretiiiy of tho Half-time Coiiiioil (Mr. T. L. 
Itoberts, liedcjoss Street School, Rochdale) writes that, 
(o April 20, 1!)()7, the Lahour CouiKrils in the following 
iowns had dccichid in favour of the aholition of the half- 
lime sys((nn and of 14 years being tixed as the minimiiiii 
age for leaving school : (Jldham, Rochdale, JJurnley, 
lly<le, Leigh, Rawtenstall, Nelson, A(*ciington, Shxikport, 
Wigan, luMghley, Manchester and Salford, Huddersfield, 
(jilc»ssop, Ram'^hollom iind Tvhlesley. 

APPENDIX 11. 

Tiik DKsiHAiuriTv OF AnoLisiiiN(; tiik IIalf-timk Systkm 
IN rilK 'rKXTII.K TxADFS. 

Mr. Wall(‘r Ni(d<l, President of tlu‘ North-Western sec- 
lion of the ( 'o-op('rat i v(‘ Educational (.'onimittccs’ Associa- 
tion, who is himself engaged in th(‘ cotton industry, writes 
as follows on th(» subject of the half-time system. .His 
l(*ll(‘r nd'ers to a discussion which took pla(‘e at a conference 
ot the (\)-o|)(‘rativ(‘ Edinat i<nial Committees’ Association 
at Manch(*ster on March 2, DOT. 

“ . . . . Oiu’ of the speakers at the Confereiue on Mareh 2 .stated 
that the work in tlie cotton mills to day was less exacting than it wa.s 
twenty years a^o. I disputed the stateim*nt at tlie meeting, and have 
.‘^iiuc consulted (juite a number of intelli^tnit factory workers, who, 1 
kiH'w. wouM xht* bnr answer withont any bias either one way or 
ariotIuT. In every ease tlieir reply was that to-day the work is more 
e-xactiiiL; than ever it was owin^ to the hi^h speed of the maehinery. 

Take my own ease. When I was a half timer, the speed of machinery 
w:\s ia)thinx like what it is to-tiay. The length of the spinning m\ile was 
sinnlcr by a fonrtli, and we were allowed tliirly minutes for a breatbinx 
space in the mill yard. Hut to-day .such a tiling would not be tolerated 
ill any of the mills in Oldham, and I pre.sume that we are only a fair 
samj)le of tlie rest of Laneasbire. 

One (piestion asked at the meeting was what effeet tho abolition of 
hall' time would have upon the industries of tlie eonntry. The prineipal 
employers of half-tirner.s are the cotton mills. During the la.st week I 
have put this (piestion very often to tho.se (*niployed in the mills. The 
answers 1 have reeeived have been very similar, thoiixli obt aim'd frpm 
^mniy sources. In the main, they have .stated that the abolition of the 
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half-time system wouhl hardly have any material effect upon tlm 
efficiency of the mills. In most of the more modern mills the manage- 
ment ref^ise to take half-timers, preferring lads of about fourteen. 
From the standpoint of injury to trade, there need be no fear of 
abolishing the half-timer. 

Another important cpie.stion is what would be the effect on the 
welfartf of the families from which the half-timers come. 1 am bound 
to confess that in many ca.<es, for e.vample, of widows ami of men in 
receipt of .‘<mall wages, it would entail a little liardship. lint, to their 
credit he it said, these are not the people who ch.mour more for the 
retention of the half-time .sy.‘<tem. The worst offenjiers art* the be.st paid 
operatives in the cotton mills. 'I'his is not a ra.sh statebient, for during 
the past few weeks the tpie.stion has been before the various branche.s 
in membership with the Oldham 'IVades Council, comprising spinners, 
weavers, cardroorn hands, iron and metal trades, etc. Each branch 
was retpiested to take a vote as to wdiether the members were in favour 
of abolishing the half-time .system. 'I’ht* result of their decisions was 
taken on Tue.sday lii.^t, .March oth. One branch of spinners, the most 
highly paid workers in the cotton mill, .sent in their resignatiofi on the 
ground that this qiu'.stion was being repeatetlly di.sciisse<i. 'I'he other 
branches in the cotton trade, while not taking this e.xtrcme course, 
jlecided not to support the abolition of the half-timer. 'I’he only 
exception was the weavers who su[)ported the principle of doing away 
with half-timers, 'bhis cour.se was al.so taken by every branch ifi the 
iron and metal trade. Thi.s is in striking (ontrast to tin* action of 
cotton o|)ei’ativc.s, as in the ir(»n trade lower wages are 4*arned. In 
the di.st'ussicjn at om? branch a carter with a wife ami .seven children, 
receiving a wage of l?t3s. per week, said : “ Von know it’s hard for nie 
to make end.s meet, but I want my children to reci-ive as good an 
education as other children, and I shall go in for abolishing tin* half-time 
.sy.stein.” Thi.s is typical cd' many wht) are in similar circuinstarm s. 

One of the main rea.sons urged by thf).se who favour the half-time 
system is that keef»ing a child at .school too long tends t«) make it want 
to shirk work. Such rea.sons are un.sound, a.s every ob.server knows who 
has had any extierH-nce in the work.shop. Another thing to be borne in 
mind is that the cotton ojH*ratives as a rule are indifferent as to whether 
th#‘ir children attend evening .school or not, while, on the other hand, 
the workers in the* iron trade .seem more anxious for their .sons to attend 
technical .schools. But there is more call upon tlui educational resources 
of the individual in the workshop than in the mill, and this may account 
in some measure for the different attitude of the workers in the two 
trades. 

But the most important point to my mind is what effect the half-time 
system has upon the child. 'J'ho.^e who have gone through the mill know 
best what happens. I have seen the ruddy-clioc^ked boys and girls enter 
the mill in high glee fit the pro.spect of receiving wages. But as a rule 
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they hiive not been there long before the colour is gone, and it is a 
painful sight, to me at least, to see them before six o’clock in tbe 
niorni'ng dragging their weary feet towards the mill half awake. Think 
of that child’s condition, after working for six hours in an atmosphere 
ranging from 75 to 80 degrees, taking its place in the afternoon in the 
schoolroom to compete with children devoting the full day to school life. 
What results can you expect? The child is at a disadvantage, and 
iM-roines discouraged, feeling that it is the dullard of the school. There 
is only one topic, of conversation : ‘ [ shall be full-time in so long, then 
1 shall liav<^ done with school.’ Can we reasonably expect such a child 
to he foinl of school? ’I’lie result is that, unlc.ss their parents are alive 
to the m*ed of bducation (Which when the children are sent to work 
half-time is very seldom tlie ca.se), the child never enters school again. 
Is it any wonder if this is so, for wdiat must the memories of school life 
l»c hut of a time of weary toil witli poor results? Often, with the 
e.V(eption of the art of reatling, the little learning which the child 
i«'ceivi‘d at s< hool is .soou lost. But it often happens that one day, 
lilv<‘ the son who went into a far country, these y(»ung |X’ople realise that 
they have lost their e<lucational sub.'itance, and they fain would fill their 
minds with the husks of learning. 'Phey lind thern.selves hampered in 
pn»nn)lion, as those who are better educatecl are given the preference, 
riiotjsauds to-day in l.,ancashire are in this condition owdng to the 
Inilf-time system. 

If half-time ware ab<ilishe<l and II fi.xe<l as the leaving ago from the 
eh-mentary .school, I bidieve it would be quite possible for both girhs 
and ln:»ys to jittend school in tin* evening twice a week in the wdnter 
months without any undue phy.'<ical overstrain after a long day in the 
mill. I have arriv«*<l at this londiision from ob.si'rvatiuns I have made. 

I have noted many who have been kept at school until they were 

II yi-ars of agi*, and have l)een .struck with their physical condition as 
• ompared with iho.se who have workesi half-time. ’Phey have .seemed 
to .‘•tand the .strain a great deal better, and their attendance at evening 
M’hool has seenuMl to have no ill-effect upon them, while their superior 
intelligence has be(‘n ]narke«l. Therefore I have not the slightest doubt 
lliat about nim‘-tenths of them would be able to .stand the strain of 


attendance at ev»‘ning school. 

As to the sugge.stion that young per.sons should be allowed to work 
•'limter hours in the mills on certain days in the week. 1 am afraid tljiis 
<annot he dofie. 'Phere are various rea.sons for this. In the tirst place, 
uiill work is .so arranged that, if a young person were called away, it 
won hi make a vast difference to the production as the equipment is so 
hare from the standpoint of the hands that wdth the withdrawal of a 
yojmg j)er.';on the machines could not be kept in motion. And the 
'^bjpping of the machinery in a modern mill is out of the que.stion. 
l ine, it might be arranged for additional help to take the plact* of tho.se 
Ji'vay at .school. But this would add to the co.st of j)roduction, and that 
‘‘‘udd hardly be done, for in normal times the margin is very tine in the 
‘■'>(lon trade. I quite agree that if this course could be adopted it would 
1“ the better course, but am inclined to think it is not practicable’ at 
l‘i-escnt.” 
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CHAPTER X. 

Laws Regulating the Employment of Children and 
Young Persons in Factories and Workshops in the 
United Kingdom, Germany and Switzerland.^ 

I\ reading tlic following table showing the legal 
limitations to the employment of young 'persons and 
ehildren in faetoiies and workshops it should be noted that ; 

(1) The laws given for Germany and Switzerland aie 
those applying to the whole eountrv. The Imperial and 
Federal Laws represent the minimum common to all, but 
each State of Germany and each Canton of Switzerland 
may enact more stringent regulations. 

{}i) In the provisions for overtinu* and nightwork in the 
German and Swiss laws the t(*rm necessary ’’ is nevcT 
clearly <lefined. This renders difficult, and possibly mis- 
leading, any comparison of the clauses r(‘gulating overtime 
and nightwork in those countries with similar clauses in 
the laws of the United Kingdom, where every exception is 
rigidly defined, 

(Tiildrex uxder 14 rx WoRKsftoes and Factories. 

Definition of Fa(jtouy and Woijkshoi*. 

I’nittnl Kin;,nlo)i). (Joriiianv. Swit7.<;rhiinl. 

The terms <h.*timMl 'I’ho l»*riiis an* uii- A factory is any 
so as to inclmlo any ilffim**!. Tin; Iinliis- ostahlishiiiont mn- 
lircmisos or places in trial (’mlo relates to jiloyin;^ mon; than 10 
wliieli niannal IalK)iir is “ faetories, mills, and workpeople, or nsin^^ 
earrieil on hy way nf workshops usin;^ motor power or em- 
trade or for pur[)f)ses of power, mines, salt- ployin;; nersons under 
; 4 ain in niakin;', repair- pits, i|uaiTies, found- IS, ana ernployin;' 
in;^, or ada])tin;( any lies, tiinher yards, over 5 people, or em- 
artiele for sale. ready-made elothin;' oloyinj^ h;ss than 6 

worksliops, ete. Imt on work tlaii^er- 

Domestie. work- ons to health, 
shops are exempte*!. 

''This ( hapter has l>een kindly supplied by the Labour Department of 
the Board of Trade. 
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KMri.OYMKNT I\ KACTOKIKS and WORKSHOPS. 

Kiii^^doiii. • 'criiiaiiy. Switzoiland. 

rroliihitcMl to anyoFie Proliihitoil to any- Prohibited to any- 
uiid(;r I'i y»*ars. one under 13 years. one under 14 years. 

Hours ok Work. , 

Cvliildreii of 1*2 years Children of 13 if 

may ordy work lialf- they have passed pri- 
tinm. (Miildreii of 13, inaryediieatioii stand - 
unless they have o'.itain- ard may work half- 
ed a<*ert iti<*ate«»f havin;;^ time. In “ power- 
reaeli(‘d a eert;vn staml- ;isin;' workshops” 
ard of jirolieienev, or iiiey may work umler 
of ha\ made the the same re;^oilatioMs 
preseribejj nil ml mm* of as yonn;; persons of 
attemlam-es, may only 14. 
work half-time. 

Children of 13 years 
with an ediK'ational 
eertiiieale of total ex- 
emption from s(‘hool 
attendanee may work 
under tin* sime re^iula- 
tions as voan;^ persons 
of 14. 

Hai.k-Timk. 

.Maximi'M HotHts (exclusive of .Meals) PKRMITTKD IN. 

Tk.xtilk FA( toriks. 

ru.J hours a fortni;^ht. 7*2 hours a fortnij^ht. 

Non-Tkxtii.i: Factoriks and Wduksiiop.s. 

(in hours a forlni;;ht. 7*2 hours a fortnight. 

DoMKsTir Works HD i’.s, 

74.\ hours a fortni^dit. Not re;rulated. Not re;;uhited by 

Federal Law. 

CVKUTIM K. 

I Vohibiled, except for .VI lowed (under 

half hour to <'ompIete a “permit” of factory 

proccNs in bleaciiin;; and inspector) fora jieriod * 

dyein;^ works, print of tour weeks in cases 

works and iron mills, of break-down. In * 

foundries and paper “ neces.sarv ” cases 
mills in which male (e.;jt. seas<mal work) 

.V<Min^' ]»ersons are not the Feileral Council 
employed at ni;;ht ; but may neriiiit overtime 
tin* weekly total iiiu.st but tlie weekly total 
Hot be exceeded. iiiu.st not e.xeeed 3(5 

hours. 


Work. 

Prohibited. 


Prohibiletl. 
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Compulsory Holiday and Sun^day Rkst. 

Kingdom. (Jerinany. Switzerlafid 

Suiiilav rest eomjnil- Sunday rest and 
sory witlumt exception. fiHe day rest conipul- 
Six whole days (or their sory. 
eqiiivAlent) per aninini. 


YorxG Pkrsoxs ix Factohif.s axd Workshops. 


Defix iTiox of Young Person. i . 

Cnited Kin^'doin. (lerinany. Switzerland. 

All of 14 and under 18 All of 14 ainl under All of 14 and under 
years and those of 13 1(1 years and those of 18 years, 

years of with e<luca- 13 years who have 
tional cert ilicate of total passed priiiiarv e^lu- 
exemption. cation standanl. 

Hours of Work. 


Maximum Hours (exclusive of Meals) pkrmittkd ix. 


Textile Fautokik.s. 

Week 55 J. (Kl. I >4. 

Day lU. 10. • 1 1 (9 on eves of 

holidays). 


Non-Textile Factories and Workshops. 

Week (10. 60. 

Day lOJ. 


Domestic Workshops. 

Week 60. 

Day lOJ. 

Overtime. 

Prcdiihited, except as 
in the <‘ase of children ; 
in water mills and in 
.Turkey re<l dyein;r and 
open air lileachin;' under 
f^jecial conditicins. 


10 . 


Exempte<I. 

Exempted. 


.Allowed in the 
same cases and sub- 
ject to the same pro- 
viso as in the <*ase of 
chihlren. 


64. 

1 1 (9 on eves of 

holidays). 


Exmnpted. 

Exempted. 


Allowe<l when 
necessary, e.;^. ff»r 
stoppaj'e <jf the ma- 
chinery ; <'an only he. 
'^ranted for two weeks 
ny the Local Author- 
ity, for h)n;'er hy the 
Cantonal Covern- 
nient. 


Night Work. 

Prohibited entirely to 
pris. 

Prf)h i hi ted to wys but 
with certain exceptions. 


Prohibited ‘gener- 
ally but alloweiT f«>r a 
perifMl of b>ur weeks 
in vitse» of break 
ilown. 


Prohibited to mrls. 
Permitted to Iwys 
where uninterruptc<l 
work is nceeNsary. 
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Compulsory Holiday and Sunday Rest. 

KiiiL^doin. Geriiiany. Switzerland. 

sliort day must be Sunday and fete Sun<lay rest com- 
l)e ‘riven one week-day day rest\*oiii|)iiIsory. jnilsory cx(rept to 
a wet^k. Six whole iMjys in same eircuiii- 

week-day holidays (or stances as allow of 

their equivalent) per night work. 

annum. 

Sunday rest eompiil- 
sory except for male 
young persons wArking 
by relays in blast furn- 
aces and papej mills. • 


Le(;tslatto\ RKr.rLATixG the Employment of Children 
and Young Persons. 

f^) The United Kingdom. 

Tlio following laws eoniain provisions affocting the 
employment of children and young persons: — 

I. Factory and Workshop Acts (187tS — 1901). 

II. Employment of Children Act (1903). 

III. Education Acts (1870 — 1901). 

IV. Coal Mines liegulation Acts (1887 — 1900). 

V. Metalliferous Mines Pegulation Acts (1872 — 1900), 

VI. Prevention of Cruelty to ("hildren Act (1904). 

Til. Shop Hours Act (1892). 

Summaries of the most important of these provisions, 
now in force, are attaclied. 

I. Factory and Workshop Acts (1878 — 1901). 

A(JK ok admission of childhkn into textidk and non- 

TKXTILH KACTOHIES and WOHKSIIOI’S AND orAHHIES : — The 
ffre of admission is twelve, if an educational certificato is 
ohtained. In factories a medical certificate is necessary 
'Older 16 and shall not be given unless a certificato of 
birth or other sufficient evidence of age be produced. 
C hildren of 12 and 13 years must attend school either twice 
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on al tomato days or oiku' every day wlion working in ihe 
morning or afternoon sets. diildren of Vi wlio have 
obtained a eertificate of having made tlic preseribed number 
of attendanres at school or of having passed tlie prescribed 
standard of proficiency are classed with young p(‘rsons, 
?.e., with those of 14 years old. When a child becomes a 
young person a fresh certificate of fitiu'ss imist be obtained. 

Duration of workinc; day. (’pildrk.v:, — In textile 
factories, non-textile factories and workshops the ordinary 
working period is defined as lietween (i a.m. and (i p.m., or 
7 a.m. and 7 ]).m., or H a.m. and H p.m. In certain cases in 
non-textile factories the S(‘cretarv of State may alt(*r hours 
to between !)a.ni. and 9 j).m. Hours for meals arc fixed. 
Children of V2 — 14 work on alternate days or on tlu^ half 
time syst(»m. Hours of alternate days in textile tactori(‘s, 
non-textile factories and workshops are 10 exclusive of 2 
hours’ rest, except on Saturday. In the morning and after- 
noon set system: (,4iildren in the morning sid must cease 
work at the dinner hour, but not later than 1 j).m. Children 
in the afternoon set begin at the end of the dinner-time, 
but not earlier than noon. Children in textile factories 
may work oo.* hours a fortnight. Children in non-textile 
factories and workshops may work 00 hours a fortnight. 
Children in domestic workshops may work 74^ hours a 
fortnight, in all cases exclusive of meals. 

Young Pku.son.s; In textile factories young ])ersons 
(14-18) may work 10 hours a day except on Saturdays and 
55*J hours a week. In non-textile factories and worksho|)S 
they may work 10 J a day except on Satur<lays and 00 a 
week. In domestif; workshops young peisons may work 
between 6 a.m. and 9 p.m., and on Saturdays between 6 a.m. 
and 4 p.m.; they may w(»rk 10 J hours a day, except on 
Saturdays and GO a we(*k. 

Excki*tions as to duration of work. CniLDRKN : — Over- 
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fiiuo is iiovor nllowed in texiilo factories. The only exeep- 
tioft witli ref^ard to children is the occasional half hour 
to complete a process in bleaching and dyeing works, print 
works, and iron mills, foundries and ])aper mills in which 
male young persons are not employed at night, but the 
hours a we(*k are not to exceed the legal limit. 

Yoi’Mi CKHSONS: -(1) The same exception on the same 
conditions is made with regard to young persons under 18. 
( 2 ) \Vat(‘r nfills: oneMiour overtime may be granted under 
certain conditions to factories liable to be stopped by 
dionght or Hoods. (H) Turkey r(‘d dyoijig and 0 ])en air 
l)leaching: overtime permitted sr) far as is necessary to 
prevent damage under certain conditions. 

Xnarr-woKK: Xight-work forbidden to all under 18, 
subject to special ex(‘(‘ptions. 

Knckctions as to m(;ut-wouk. Yorxo rKUsoxs: — 
Subject to certain s])ecial conditions, male young per- 
sons ov(*r 14 may be employed on night-work in: 
(jlass works, Jllast furnaces, Iron mills, Letterpress 
printing w<uks and Paper mills. Male yonng persons 
ov(*r K) may be employe<l on work in: La(*e Factories, 
between 4 a.m. and It) p.m., llakehouses, between 0 a.m. 
and !) |).in., factories or workshops where printing of news- 
papers is carried on md more than two nights a week, — 
<luring md more than two nights a week. On night work 
in electric al works, in the part of a facdory in whi(*h rever- 
luMatory or regenerative furnaces are used, in the process 
of galvanising sliced metal and wire, of calcining and 
slamping in mineral dressing floors in Cornwall, in china- 
<‘lay works and certain other scheduled faedories and work- 
sllO])S. 

CoMCri SOllY HOLIDAY AND SuNDAY IIKST. ClllLDKKX AND 
Yorx(i CKUSONS : - vSunday rest is compulsory subject to 
special exceptions. A short day must be given on one week- 
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day in every week. In textile factories this must be Satur- 
day; but in certain non-textile factories and workshops 
another week-day may be substituted. There are six com- 
pulsory holidays in Kngland, viz. : Christmas Day, Good 
Friday and four Hank Holidays, but by due notice other 
equivalent holidays may be substituted: similar regula- 
tions adapted to local circumstances are^ prescribed for 
Scotland and Ireland. 

Exckctioxs as to Sunday rest:— Male young persons 
working day and night by relays in blast furnaces and 
paper mills may work on Sundays. Jewish occupiers who 
close the whole of Saturday may employ young persons 
either one hour more every working day or on Sunday. 

Fish and fruit preserving and creameries: — These 
industries are under special regulations. 

Restrictions as to danijerous and uNiiEAi/niY trades. 
Children : — Employment of a child in cleaning machinery, 
or under machinery in motion, is prohibited. A child is 
not to be employed in : (1) The silvering of mirrors by the 
mercurial process. ‘ (2) Making of white lead. ^ (»]) Melt- 

ing or annealing glass.- (4) Dry-grinding in the metal 
trades or where lucifer matcli <lipping is carri(*d on. (0) 
A child must not be employed in wet spinning unless 
certain precautions are taken. ^ 

Youn(; per.son.s : - Employment of young persons in 
cleaning dangerous machinery and mill-gcniring in motion 
is* prohibited. A female under sixteen is not to be em- 
ployed in making or finishing bricks or salt. 

AMI. — In addition to these restrictions there are many 
dangerous trades under special ruhjs, some of which 
especially affect childnm and young persons. 

K Applies also to young i)ersons. 

2. Applies also to tcinale young i^crsons. 
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II. E.\lPr.OYlIE.\T OK ClIILDRKN ACT (1903). 

• 

Gknkkal rkstrictions on kmploymknt of children: — 
(1) A child (/.<?., under 14 years) sliall not he employed 
between !) p.ni. and 6 a.m. (2) A ehild under 11 shall not 
l)(i employed in street tradiiifif. (3) A eliild if employed half 
time under Factory and Workshop Act 1901, not to be 
employed in ahy other w^ay. (4) A child shall not be 
employed tc» lift hea>;y weights. (5) A child shall not be 
employed in any occupation likely to be injurious to his 
luuilth or education, having regard to his physical condition. 

(Sections 1 and 2 of this Acd enable local authorities to 
make bye-laws regulating the employment of children and 
young pei'sons under 16, but these bye-laws do not apply 
to children above 12 employed in factories or workshops or 
min<‘s.) 

III. KiJc’cATioN Acts (1870-1902). 

Every person who takes into his employment a child of 
tlie age of 10 and under the age of 14 years, before tho 
cliild lias obtained a certificate of having reached the 
standard of ediu-ation fixed by a bye-law in force in the 
<listrict for the total or paitial exemption from school 
attendance, is liable to a penalty. 

A c(*rlifi(;ate of partial exemption from school attend- 
ance may not be given to children under 12 years of age. 

A certificate of total exemption from school attendaiice 
may not be given to children under 13 years of age. 

In parishes where 13 years is fixed as the minimum age 
for partial or total exemption from school attendance in 
the case of children to be employed in agriculture, children 
between 11 and 13 years wlio have passed the standard fixed 
for partial exemption from school attendance need not 
attend school more than 250 times in any year. 
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In Scotland (Education (Scotland) Act, 1901) no child 
under 14 may be employed, except in any casual employ- 
ment, unless he has obtained a certificate of exemption 
from the oblifj^ation to attend school. A child over 12 may 
however be employed casuallj" without such certifi(‘ate up to 
9 p.m. in summer and 7 p.m. in winter. 

IV. Coal Minks l{E(;rLATiON Acts (1L(S(S7-19II(I). 

(Including Mines (rrohibition of Child La‘bour under- 
ground) A(‘t). 

lloy--male under IG years, tjirl = female under IG yeais. 

Employment helow (moicni) : — Employment below 
ground of boys under 1»1 and of girls of any age prohibited. 
Subject to conformity with Education Acts boys over 14 
may work 54 hours a week and 10 hours a day. 

Employment amove (iPOCND : — Employment above 
ground of boys and girls under 12 prohibited. Subject to 
Education Acts boys and girls of 12 and under 14 y(*ars may 
work six hours a day for six days a week, or ten hours a day 
for three days a week. Hoys and girls of 14 and upwards may 
work 10 hours a day and 54 hours a week. I'liey may not 
be employed more than 5 hours continuously witliout an 
interval of half an hour for a meal, nor for more than eight 
hours in a day without intervals amounting to IJ liours. 
Employment of boys and girls in moving railway waggons 
prohibited. 

9 

V. METALLiFEUors Mtnes Hegulation Acts (1872 — 1900). 

* (Including Mines (Prohibition of Child Labour 
underground) Act, 1900). 

Employment helow cnorND : — Employment below 
ground of boys under 14 and of girls of any age prohibited. 
Subject to the Education Acts, boys of 14 and under 16 
may work for 10 hours a day and 54 hours a w’eek. Male 
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yoiiiip j)ersoiis under 18 employed on work in connexion 
witli'enpinca are subject to special regulations. 

Employmknt ahovk okound : — This A(rt does not regulale 
file employment of children employed above ground. Such 
employment therefore comes under t he category of employ- 
ment at “pit-banks” which are scheduled as factories or 
workshops under the Factory and Workshop Acts. 

A'T. PuKVKNTIOX OF CrVKLTY TO ClIlLDUFA' AcT (1904). 

* I 

This Act regulates the employment of children in public 
euieriainments etc., and restricts street-selling or perform- 
ing by boys under 14 or girls under IG, to the hours between 
(ia.m. and 9 p.m., with powers to the local authority to 
extend these hours by hyc-htw (in addition to all regula- 
tions in Kdii(‘atioji Acts). 

It permits licences to be granted for any child exceeding 
10 years of age to take part in public* entertainments at 
any hour the licensinlr atithority deems suitable under 
certain conditions. It forbids the employment of children 
under 11 y(‘ais without such a licence. 

A^II. Slice Horns Act (1892). 

I nder this Act the employment of young persons under 
18 is restricted to 74 hours per week, including meal times, 
and no young i)ers(m may be employed in a shop and a 
factory on the same day if the total hours worked exceed 
tin* number permitted under the Factory Acts. 

[ h ) (jkkmaxy. 

In (iermany the federal legislaticm regarding the eni- 
ployment of children and young persons (‘onsists of (1) 
c ertain provisions contained in the Industrial ( -ode of June 
1st, 1891, as modified by subsequent enactments, and (2) 
fhe law of March :U)th, 1908. 

The provisions in the Industrial Code relate to the em- 
ployment of children and young persons in “ factories ” ; 
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in mills and workshops using power; in mines, saltpits; 
in underground quarries; in surfaee quarries and brick- 
yards in whicli work is more or less regularly carried on; 
in foundries, shipyards, and timberyards; in ready-made 
clothing workshops and in workshops in which tobacco 
processes are carried on. In these provisions “ children ” 
are those under 14, and “young ])ersons^” tliose from 14 
to 16. The term “Factory^' is not defined. 

The following is a summary of tile provisions under this 
Law in so far as they atfect child labour : — - 

Age of Admission of Children into Factories, Mines, 
etc, : -Thirteen. Those over 13 may only bo admitted 
if they liave passed the “ primary ” education standard. 

Duration of working day: children:- Six liours,^ cut 
by a regular rest of at least half an hour. Young persons : 
ten hours, cut by three regular rests of half an hour 
(morning), 1 hour (mid-day) and half an hour (afternoon).- 
If not more than eight hours be worked the two half hour 
pauses need not be given but not more than four hours 
must be worked on either side of the mid-day break. If 
not more than six hours be worked only one pause need 
be given. Its length must be at least half an hour. Should 
the nature of the work or the interest of the workers re(iuire 
it, the pauses may be shortened or omitted. But not more 
than 6 hours must be worked if the pauses do not amount 
to at least one hour. 

^ Exceptions as to duration of work. Children and young 

!. In “power-using” workshops other than those engaged in glass, 
stone and metal polishing, and tobacco processes, children between 13 
and 14 whose primary education is complete may be employed 10 hours. 
Also boys under 16 may be employed for more than 10 hours in certain 
specified “handicrafts” when working in workshops with less than 
10 workers. In certain workshops using hydraulic power also in smaller 
tiakeries, and com mills, the hours of young fjersons are unrestricted 
except in so far as night work is prohibited. 

il. In certain workshops a 1^-hour pause at mid-day may replace the 
3 above-mentioned pauses. 
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persons : — Overtime is allowed for a period of 4 weeks in 
casesf of break-down ; for longer only by authority of the 
Clian(^ellor. In ne(.*essary ^ cases the Federal Council may 
permit overtime, but the total work must not exceed 36 
lioiirs per Aveek for children (under 14 years) and 60 for 
young ])ersonvS (14 to 16). 70 in tile Avorks. 

Restrictions on night Avork : — (Hours constituting night 
Avork are 8.30 p.m. to 5.30 a.m.). Forbidden to children 
and young persons. 

Excoi»tions as to night Avork. Young persons: — Niglit 
work alloAved for a period of 4 AA'eeks in cases of break- 
down ; for longer only by authority of the Chancellor. 

Compulsory Sunday and holiday rest. Children and 
young persons : — Sunday and fete day rest compulsory and 
(‘in ploy men t also prohibited during hours fixed for religious 
teaching. 

Jiestrictions as to dangerous trades : — The Fe<leral Coun- 
cil may forbid or regulate employment in any dangerous 
trade. Children and young persons employed in certain 
works and factories are protected by special regulations 
(see App(‘iulix). 

Tin* above regulations concerning (1) night AAork, and 
{}i) pauses, are replaced by the folloAving, in the case of 
(•ertain young persons employed in those coal mines of 
Prussia, Ihulen and Alsace-Lorraine Avhose shifts are of 8 
hours duration. Hoys oA^er 14, employed in surface trans- 
port Avork must not start Avork before 5 a.m. or finish later 
than 11 p.m.- They must haA’e at least 15 hours rest be- 
lAveen shifts (13 on the days preceding and folloAving 
8umlays and holidays). Fauses during the day’s Avork 
(im ludc^d in the shifts) must amount to at least an hour. 

^ Work whicli is sc'asonal or in coiinoxion with which the fur- 
narcs must Imj kept constantly alight. 

C'ert.'iin e.\ceptions on the days preceding and i'ollowing Sundays 
*nid holiilays. 
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If more than one pause he taken two must last at least a 
quarter of an liour each or three at least 10 minutes'each. 
llovs over 14 may he employed in surface work suited to 
their sireiif^th in 6-hoiir shifts without haviiifr a pause of 
halfian hour, provided the nature of the mine involves 
interruptions of work. In each of the above castes a cer- 
tificate of fitness is required. 

AeeKNDix — DAN(;Knoi;s Thadkjj. 

The followinj:^ industries are suhjecd to special ref^ula- 
tions ref^ardin^ the employment of children and younjj^ 
persons. In .some cases the preseiu'e of children under KJ 
is altogether prohibited. 

Coal Alines (see above). 

India Hiibber Works. 

Glass Works. 

Sugar factories and refineries. 

Zinc Foundries. 

Forges and Foiling Alills. 

Thomas furnac(*s. 

W brk with animal hair, fibres, etc. 

Urush, etc., making. 

Urick and tile works. 

Stone (iuarries. 

Printing offices and type foundries.* 

Chicory Works. 

Lead Foundries. 

Use of lead paints and other lead products. 

Corn Alills.* 

Uakeries.* 

(2) The law of March »‘{0th, 190"1, wdiich came into force 
on January Lst, 1904, regulates the employment of children 
in many industrial undertakings not subject to the pn)- 
* In thi.s case the .sficcial regulations refer to apprentices. 
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visions of tlie Iii(liisirial Code. Under this law children 
are persons under lit, or over 1^1 if th(‘y are still oblif^ed to 
attend a primary school. Their employment is prohibited 
ill biiildinji^ (includin| 2 : sewer-makinjr, etc.), in surface 
([uarries and brickyards not subject to the |)rovisio%is of 
the Industrial (’ode, cleaning of steam-boilers, stone- 
breukiiijr, chimney sweeping, the mixing of paints, 
in (-(‘liars aiid in worksho])s in which certain speci- 
tied industrial operations are enjifaf^ed in; nor may 
childicn take jiart in public performajices except in 
tliose (rf special interest to science or art. In workshops in 
which tli(‘ emj)loyment of children is permitted ; in restaur- 
ants aJid commercial and transport trades; and as carriers 
and ni(‘ss(*n^ers, children under 12 must not be employed. 
Those over 12 must not be employ(*d for more than hours 
a day ( 1 in school vacation) and 2 hours’ rest must bo 
taken at mid-day. They must do no work Ix'tween (S]).m. 
mid S a.m. and in the afternoon must not work for the first 
hour att(‘r schoed. Girls, who come under the ab(3ve 
definiti(m of childnm, must not be employed as waitresses 
in restaurants. The above provisions are relaxed in cer- 
tain r(*spects in the case of children related to their 
einph»yers. 

(r) SwrrzKHLAM). 

The labour legislation of Switzerland divides itself into 
two jj:rou[)S : — 

1. Federal. 

2 . Gantonal. 

It should be noted that tlie power of the Federal Govem- 

nu*nt to K'piilate the employment of children, etc., is rc- 

stricted to work in factories.^ All refi^ulatiiui of labour 

t. A fat lory is (1) any ostablishinont omployinj' more than 10 work- 
P»‘opU‘, or (2) any ('stabhshmenl employing less than 11 but more than 5 
ylndi either uses motor power or employs |H'rsons aged. less than 18 or 
iiivolvi's danger to health, or (3) any establishment employing less than 
whi< h involves ext'eptional danger to health, or (4) any establishment 
t'liiployiiig loss than 11 which is “evidently of the factory type.^’ 
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outside factories belongs to the Cantons which have power 
to make laws for their districts so long as those do not 
conflict with the Federal enactments. Mines are exempt 
from regulation. 

lufthe following analysis some of the more important 
cantonal decrees are given in addition to the general 
Federal provisions. 


(u) Fedkhal. 

Date of present law: — March 2-lrd, 1877, completed 
by law of April 1st, 1905 (with special decrees since 1891). 

Age of admission of children: — Must have completed 
14 years. 

Deration of working day. Children 14 — 16 : — Eleven 
hours cut by a rest of at ler t 1 hour; but this must 
include time for instruction. Saturdays and Eves of 
Holidays, 9 hours. Young persons 16 — 18 : — Eleven hours 
cut by a rest of at least 1 hour. Saturdays and Eves of 
Holidays, 9 hours. 

Exceptions as to duration of work. Young persons : — 
Temporary concessions may bo allowed when necesvsary, 
c.//., stoppage of the machinery. Hut they must not cause 
night work to children and young persons (14 — 18). They 
can only be granted for two weeks by the local authority, 
if for longer the Cantonal Government must grant them. 

Kestrictions on night work. (Hours of night are 8 p.in. 
to 0 a.m. during June, July and August; 8 p.m. to 6 a.m. 
during remaining months). Young persons: — Forbidden 
to those under 18. 

Exceptions as to night work : — No concessions to girls. 
Young persons : — Night work is permitted to boifs of 14 — 18 
in industries where uninterrupted work is necessary, but 
the duration of work is to be below the normal 11 hours. 
It can only be granted for 2 weeks by the local authority, 
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if for lonfjer, by tlio Cantonal Government, but must 
remain temporary. 

Compulsory Sunday and holiday rest: — Sunday rest 
eoin])uls()ry (under 18). No eoncessions allowed to girls. 

14-18 may be employed in cases of absolute necessity 
and in continuous trades under terms similar to those for 
concessions to young persons in night work. 

Restrictions on dangerous trades: — Dangerous, etc., 
work may Ix^ absolutely forbidden to those under 18 by the 
Federal Council. Employment of children 14-16 is pro- 
hibited in many occupations dangerous to health or safety, 
c.y., match-making, lead works, electrical works, etc., etc., 
s(‘e Appendix). The Federal Council may shorten hours 
where their length endangers the health of the worker. 

D.angerous Trades. 

The ern[)loyment of children from 14 — 16 is prohibited 
in work connected with : — 

(1) Roilers used for boiling under pressure. 

(2) Motors. 

('i) Dynamos, etc., in which high tension currents are used. 
(4) (hanes and drawbridges. 

( 0 ) Transmiasion of power. 

(G) ('ircular or band siiws, planing machines, etc. 

(7) (.'alenders, etc., if not perfectly guarded, crushing 

machines, etc. 

(8) Explosives. 

(G) Heating of easily inflammable materials. 

(10) Cement, etc., works where much dust is produced. 

(11) Mordanting and sliaping in hat factories. 

(12) (!Ihemieal works where poisons are employed or 

poisonous gases are generated. 

(Id) Tinning and galvanising. 

(14) Manufacture of paints containing lead. 
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The above M^ere defined in a Federal Decree of December 
31st, 1897. 

On ifarch lOtli, 1899, the employment of children under 
16 in mat(*h factories was prohibited. Thosj> over 14 are, 
howcAor, permitted to be employed in the making of boxes 
in the factories. 


(b) Ca.vto.val PHovrvrKs.' 

The following Laws relate to establishment's not (‘overed 
by the Federal Law and employing women. 

Xeuehatel. Children : — The law of this Canton permits 
employment of children of 13 in certain cases. Girls under 
15 work only 10 hours a day. Young persons: — Girls 
umler 18 prohibited employment as waltiesses in inns, (*tc. 
(unless they are members of the proprietor's family).^ Tlie 
apprentice law of Xeucliatel limits the hours of apprentices 
to 10 per day. 

Zurich. Children and young persons: — ITours of labour, 
10 per day for all females. Kves of Sundays and holidays, 
9 hours. Pause at noon 1 J hours. Time re([uire(l by j^irls 
under 18 to perforin obligatory educational duties is in- 
cluded in work period. Girls under tiO ami boys under 16 
may not be employed as waitresses and waiters in inns. 

1. A similar prohibition is also in force in St. Gall. Lucerne and 
Soleurc. In the case of liale-ville the prohibition c.xteiids to boys under 
16, and in that of St. Gall to boys under li). 
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CHAPTER XL 

Working Men and Continuation Schools. 

Tiikkk is at proseiit a strong curreiit of interest in education 
among the skilled workers in England. It is felt that 
more must he done not only to improve the conditions of 
work in the ordinary elementary schools, but to provide 
soim? form of further education for ])oys and girls who 
have completed the elementary school course. So far as I 
can judge, however, the idea of enforcing attcmdance at 
evening continuation classes without also limiting the 
liouis of employment of all young people up to IT years 
of age is r<‘gar(l<»d with less favour than wUvS the case 
two or three* years ago. Discussion of the (juestion has 
ilisclos(*d many practical difficulties. 

For the purpose of an in(|uiry into the attitude of 
working men towards evening continuation schools, the 
term “ working men ” may bo held to include not only 
aitizans and tln)se who work for an hourly wage, but 
4lcsk cl(*rks ami those who work for a salary; not only 
those whos(" skill alone is their ne(*e.ssary (jualification, but 
those who, when clianging employment, need written 
references. 

It the term working men be consideiXMl in its narrow’ 
luul legal aspect, then those embraced by it can be isolated 
uiily through the tra<le unions of the country, which 
tlicmselv(\s include but a part of those eligible to join 
them. 

The Friendly So(*iety Movement <*annot 1h> coiivsidered 
“^vorking class” unless the wdiole bmly of clerks be 
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included in the term. The Co-operative Movement has in 
it representatives of all classes. 

To turn to another aspect of tlie (jnestion, artizans may 
he divided into three classes: those whose intention it is 
to become foremen, tliosc wlio are fille<l with the spirit of 
combination — trade unionists before all else — and those 
who are satisfio<l simply to do their <lay*s work. The first 
class will secure technical e<lucation at all costs; it is 
represented in our polytechnics bV many keen students 
who study the theory of their trades. The best of tlie 
representatives of tlui second class are frequeidly to bo 
found amongst those who study economics, industrial 
history and citizenship. An artizan seldom finds his 
interests in both of these classes; if so, it is not for long. 
In the third class the great body of artizans may ho 
place<l. It sin)[)lies the rank and file of tlic trade unions. 
It is the class that, even above tlie others, nee<ls the 
influences of a wise and careful propaganda. It has 
seldom expressed itself educationally. It is far in the icar 
of its leaders. From it, the general impression that artizans 
are careless of their higher e<lu<-ational interest has he(*u 
gained. Men of this class are unwilling to subinit 
themselves to any definite educational influences, but when 
they are organised they will fall into line with that modern 
working class movement which is definitely and distinctly 
educational. This movement, clearly expn\ssed, as it is, 
by the leaders, is to Vie counted upon as a factor in the 
future. Workpeojile as a whole are seeing more and more 
clearly that education is the great thing and the real thing, 
making all things jiossible for the man who has it. 

The desk clerk, who is often a member of an artizan s 
family, demands consideration. If is work is simply 
write plainly; to add correctly; to us(‘ a ready-reckoner; 
and to exercise the onliiiary virtues of punctuality and 
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amenability to discipline. More thoughtful members of 
this class attend continuation schools for the purpose of 
gaining proficiency in shorthand, typewriting and book- 
keeping. In this way they increase their value during 
the early years of their employment, and are better 
e(iuippe<l when opportunities for promotion occur. The 
onl inary clerk is not studious. He does not attend 
continuation schools and does not desire to do so. It 
may be argmui that he must 1 k‘ <[uite aware of the fact 
that wage-earning power iiuneases witli knowledge, but 
this fact is often obscured by the comlitions of work in a 
large odice, ami by the lack <»f necessary ins])iration in a 
small one. .M(neov(‘r, the obtrusively stmlious type of 
clerk seldom g(ds piomotion, certainly not more rapi^lly 
lhan the man who does not study. It is the well balanced 
cl(‘i‘k who succeeds; the clerk who is educate<l in a real 
way, so that tlie facts of his knowledge ami his certificates 
do not obtrude them.selves; his knowlt'dge showing itself — 
as all true km)wl(‘dg(» should in character and general 
(‘Hiciency. The average clerk does not understand this, 
lie s(*cs the man avIio is obviously studious, still working at 
the desk, and fails to see that the man who succeeds has 
luMMi, of noc(*ssity, studious also, though in a dillerent way. 
In a large office in London, direcdly eonneeled with the Co- 
op(*rative Movement, it was found that only a very small 
jnoportion of the clerks ha<l ever attended evening 
continuation sidiools, ami tliose, almost without exception, 
lor the purpose of studying shorthaml and book-keeping. 
The organisation, in this ease, true to its profession, 
directly encourages employoes, offering to pay their fees 
for classes in general and technical subjects at University 
Extension courses, colleges and polyteclinies. Theapplica- 
lions made are few. In 1903—4, only 28 applications were 
leecived from over 1,000 employees, and even when there 
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was a direct technical connection between the classes and 
the daily work, the same state of affairs prevailed. Those 
who ha<l attended evening: continuation schools were aske<l 
what they thought necessaiy to increase the efficiency of 
such schools. The unanimous answer was “ more social 
opportunities/' although some felt that the efficiency of 
evening school woik d<'[)ended to a very great exient uj)on 
smaller classes and more individual instruction. It must 
Ih> rememlx>red that book-keeping,' shorthand and type- 
writing classes arc always well filled and frequcnily 
over-(Tow<led, 

This brief consideration of the conditions of artizans and 
desk clerks leads <lirectly to the conclusion that tliere is 
great need for a propaganda which would insist upon its 
being the duty of every artizan to educate himself <o 
the utmost of his capacity in ord(‘r to be of greater 
service to the community. It should appeal to him 
to continue his ediication, to increase his (dficicmcy, to 
add to his possibilities, not only for liimscdf, but for 
the sake of the community to whicli he belongs. Mucli 
educational propagamla in the past has faile<l, b(‘cause its 
expressions have be<*n unintelligible to working imui. 
Moreover, there is great danger of tin? mat(*rialistic app(‘al 
being given undue prominence. Artizans and clerks have 
Ixen appealed to for many years to educate tli(unsclves 
with the object of imjiroving their positions. Where the 
a()[x*al has been answered, it has certainly not bemi 
followed by the same success that a larger appeal might 
have induced : an appeal directed not to motives whi<*h 
might easily become selfish, but to such motives as are 
included in the man whose measure and stature are perfect. 

The efforts of working men in conm^ction with evening 
continuation schools must be IreatcMl entirely as the work 
of co-operators. The Trade Union Movement, as such, has 
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lijul until lato years no direct connection with educational 
movements.^ The reason for this is not far to seek. The 
work of the trade unions has been peculiarly definite. 
They liave concerned themselves with such matters as 
tlu^ imj)rovement of the status of their members, the 
Tnaiiitcnance of the stamlanl rate of wages and the 
financial op(‘ratv)ns of sick and other benefits. The very 
Jelinifejiess of those objects has prevented the conception 
of a larger ideal. Owing, liowever, to the influence of 
trades councils, and the advanced position of many of 
ih(‘ir leaders, tlu'v are now associating themselves with 
educational movements. They are to Ik^ counted upon as 
factors in any Avork which tends to increase the efficicuicy 
of popular education ; their representatives are to be seen at 
(‘ducat ional conferences: tlndr support has bc^en generously 
given to th(‘ Workers’ Kducat ional Association and to 
such institutions as the Ituskin (’ollege at Oxford; more- 
over their papers and magazines are always open to 
educational influences. When occasion demands the 
leaders never fail to c'xpress the importance of education 
to working men. The ediuuitionist who would estimate 
the forces of the future, would he wrong if he omitted the 
trad(» unions, although in his estimate of the past he is 
unalde to grant them, in this immediate connexion, high 
place. 

Working men’s clubs have, in many instances, main- 
tained work of an educational character, although moi'e 
fie(|iiently their w(>rk has been in connexion with l(u\al 
or national politics. Friendly Societies of all types have 
been usually content with the excellence of their financial 

l. Some branchcii of the Northern t\)iinties Weavers’ As.sociation, 
tiowwor, have for many years (•neouragod the attemlanee of their younger 
iMcmlu.rs at teehnieal elasMvs liy payment of fees and by rewards. T^is 
-'iftioii has hwm suciessfiil in stiimilating the educational interest of the 
younger ineinlMTs concerned. 
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operations. On the other hand, the Social Democratic 
Federation, the Fahian Society and Clarion (^lubs, have 
never failed to propapate their ideals hy means of definite 
teachinp. Fahian hook-hoxes have always been in preat 
demand; socialist Sunday schools for adults have done nse- 
tnl work, and of late years the Adult School ^lovemont 
has made much propn^ss, even inducinp the suppestion 
that ccuitinuation sc'hool edu<‘ation niiplit in some way he 
attached to Sunday schools. 

In a rec(*nt speech ifr. I). -I. Shaekleton, M.F., stated 
that he re(‘eived his early education at classes in connexion 
with a eo-(>perat ive society. This is a sipnificant and 
typical fact. The Co-operative Movement has Immui in 
contact with jmpular education at many points. It has 
been frequently a pioneer. Its work in connexion with fn‘e 
lil)raries ceased only when the municipalities commen(*ed 
to take action. A larpe number of co-operative societies 
have kept true to the old ideal, “ Educate* your ineinlx'is," 
cl(*arly expressed by the* Uoclnlale Piom*ers in IS 14. Their 
work in connexion with eveninp continuation schools has 
sometinie.s been sufficimit for the locality, ami has often 
paved the way for munici|ml action. Tin* admission must 
be made, however, that most of tln^ educatif)nal work ed' 
the co-operative movenu'iit durinp later years has been 
propapated, not by workinp men co-operators, but by men 
of. the educated class wlio have become co-operators. 

The educational report of the Co-operative rnion would 
mislead an inquirer who was not alive to the fact that OJily 
a portion of the educational work of the movement is 
recorded th(*rein. It is criistomary to base (Titieisms on 
this report. The report, liowever, deals only with smdi 
work as lies immediately within the sphere of influence of 
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the Central Education Committee of the Union. During 
the year 1905, the sum of 2(56 was voted for edmjational 
woi k by co-operative societies, independently of the Central 
Committee. A great part of tliis sum, no doubt, was 
spent upon advert isemoids and social functions, but'many 
so(*ieties paid (iontinnation school fees for tlicir members 
ami tlieir meml^(»rs' children. Some societies expend a 
large amount every year in this way. 

Turning directly to the subject of the inquiry, it is 
inteic'sling at the outset to take a few typical examples 
of soci<‘ties wliieh pay fees. During the session 1902-3, 
Norwich Soeh^ty ])aid the fees of 75 students; but in the 
session 1903-4, no f(‘(\s were paid unless the students had 
been a|>prov(‘d by examination. Only ten students were 
so approved. The Ipswich Co-operative Society agreed to 
pay fees at the Technical Institute during 1903-4. The 
fees of (welv<^ men studying technical subjects and the 
fe(vs of iwenty wonum studying domestic subjects were 
paid. Th(‘ Oldham Industrial Socicdy (Lancashire) pays 
half of the fees charged to members and their (diildren, 
hut the amount paid for each individual is not allowed 
to exceed five shillijigs. The York (\)-operative Society 
paid, in 1!)03“4, for over GOO students, who, for the most 
part, attended scieiu'e classes. It may be remarked that 
very few co-operative societies of standing exchule them- 
selves from the educational work of the town or district 
in which they are situated. It is especially satisfactory t,o 
rt'cord (hat their appn»val of evening school work ^ is 
supplemented so often liy financial assistan(‘e. This 
assist a m e has been generous and genuine, and it may 
safely be inferred that if the municipality had not taken 
steps to establish classes, the eo-operative society would 
‘dt(*n liave done so. The eases in which (*o-operat iye 
societit's have acted as evening (continuation school 
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authorities for the town are not numerous. Tlie minutes 
of the (jrays Co-operative Society (Essex) are instructive. 
In 1884 — it may he noted that the London School Board 
did no evening school work between the years 1875 and 
1882— free elementary classes wore held in the ('o-operative 
Assembly Rooms at Grays on two evenings per week. 
These were continued up to 1887, but ,no Government 
grant was claimed. In 1885-6 a teacher was engaged to 
teach technical subjects. In 1887 classes were commenced 
by the Society in connexion with South Kensington. The 
subjects taught were geometry, building construction, 
drawing, mathematics, magnetism and electricity, botany 
and geology. The teachers were duly qualified men. The 
outcome was that a Technical Instruction Board was 
formed in the town, which purchased the whole teaching 
stock of the Co-operative Society. The Rlymouth Society, 
another interesting example, gained Government grants 
up to the year 1897-8, when it voluntarily relinquished 
them, while continuing the education of its meinlMus in 
the study of industrial hislory and economics. Its classes 
have been for many years the most successful held und(‘r 
the auspices of the Education Committee of the Co-operative 
Union. The schools of the Local Authority at Plymouth 
are also well attended and successful. 

Some co-operative societies wliich held conlinuation 
schools up to the passing of the 1902 Act have now handed 
them over to the local authority. Of these the Preston 
sahools demand special notice, not only because of the 
largo attendance, but because of the excellent way in 
which tin* sfdiools were arrangcul to pr(»pare students 
for the instruction given at the Harris Institute in the 
town. The (diildren were caught by the Co-o|KU‘ative 
Society, before they had time to forget what they had 
learnt at the day school, an<l numbers W4*re passed on to 
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tlie hifflier institution, frequently assisted by the payment 
of their fees. The status of the Coramitteo as an ^educa- 
tional body was admitted by the inclusion of its 
re])resentativo on the Preston Education Authority. The 
i(l(*al of tlie Society was expressed in its official “ Iteford 
for A])ril, lOOd : — 

“For the lasj: six years half the householders (co- 
operators) of Preston have agreed to open evening schools 
car^h winter for the benefit, not nnuely of those belonging 
to the Society, but for all the young people in the town 
wlio cliose to attend them, or adults whose education had 
been negle(*ted. Time, money and tliought have been freely 
expended, but we have never grudged the outlay of any 
of these valuable commodities; for we have fondly dreamt 
that w<? were building up a fair structure on a good and 
lasting foundation. We believed tliat the present and 
future generations of young peojde, through our eft'orts 
on their behalf, Avould, when they grew to man and 
womanhood, raise the standard of knowledge, honour and 
])urity in our town.'’ 

The grajit from the lioard of Education in 1902-3 
amounted to £1,000; in 1903-4 to £1,930. The Secretary 
reported that tlie average attendance for 1902-3 was 2,129, 
while the largest attendance on one evening was 2,492. In 
1903-4 the average had increased to 2,500. Tliis, says 
the Secretary, was probably not excelled by the record of 
any other classes in the kingdom. It may be noted that the 
average attendance at 33 Liverpool schoeds was, in 1903-4, 
4,7S0. The estimated population of Liverpool in 1903 was 
"1C,S10, of Preston 114,404. The high average at Preston 
was no dou1)t to a great extent induced by a carefully 
graduated system of rewards, ranging from “ thirty-one 
attendances, trip for a shilling” to “forty-two attendances 
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(hiphost possible), all fees returned, prize and trip free”; 
hut this is a consideration that may be passed over in 
view of the fact that 7.12 students sat for the examination 
of the Lancashire and Cheshire T'liion in .1904, and of 
these* 596 passed, ^526 of them in arithmetic. Sucli 
excellent results fully justified the remarks of Sir AVilliam 
Tomlinson, who, takinp “London” as his. .text at the close 
of the .1902--^ session, said: — 

“It was evident that the evoninp continuation schools 
in Preston were supply inp a preat want in our Knplish 
system of education. Sir John (rorst had devoted much 
time to th(‘ review of the work accomjdished in the eveniiip 
schools in connexion with the liondon Hoard Scdiools, 
and the result of his n‘sear(‘h had not beiui altopether 
satisfactory. Possibly this was due to tlu^ (juality of 
the teachinpin tlie London Hoard Schools; possibly it was 
not (juite in touch with the future life of the scholars. 
Frc([uently there was a total break when th(‘y left the 
day schools, and the result was that what had be(*n huirned 
was cjuickly forpotten. A preat difficulty was found in 
induoinp these younp people to attend the eveninp schools, 
or, when they did so, to pay proper attention. One reason 
for this probably was that they had had a hard day’s work 
previously, and were half asleep, and unable to apply 
themselves to serious study. There was a want, too, of 
orpanisation, wliich evidently was not tlu' case* in Preston, 
and the Co-operative Soci(4y was to be conpratulated 
on the serious manner in which its members and the 
Educational Committee had taken up the cau.se of 
education, and supplied tlu^ link in the (diain which the 
half-time system so often broke. It was pleasinp to find 
that the Society had been able to brinp so many younp 
p(?ople to see the advantape of a Ixitter education, and 
the harmony which existed between these chnsses and those 
of the Harris [nstitute was another exccdlent feature.” 
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reeord attoiulanro for any ono ovoiiing was made 
in (lu* I90d“4 session, wlien y,24G students attended, sixty- 
nine elasses, an averaf^o of 47 students per class. Tlio 
i'ntiire of continuation school work in rrestoii has heeii 
placed l)eyond all doiiht by tlie action of co-operators. 
The Se(*rotarv’s manifesto, puhlislied upon the opening of 
tlie seven til session, ran as follows: — 

“ It is our j)leasure to he able to record a very large 
increase in tlu‘ nuTnher*ot‘ students in attendance. 

“As the new Education Authority in Treston do not 
fee] tlienis(‘lves in a position to take over the classes at 
|)iest'nt, they have ex|)ressed a desire that we should 
eontinm* tlimn for the pr(‘sent session. AVhat the future 
lias in store for onr classes we cannot say. Should the 
n(‘\v Authority tak(' them iiiuler tluur own control we will 
einleavour to assist tluMu in every possible way.‘ 

“ TIk? future' of evening classes will he very much what 
the students maki' it. It wilt he tin* duty of the Jiew 
Authority to satisfy the (Mlin*ational re(|uirements of our 
town; therefore wi* desire to impress upon all students who 
have (»nrolIed themseiv(»s at our s<*hools this session the 
ini|)ortance of attending as regularly as possible, in order 
to show that there is a demand for such classes in Treston. 

“ It is a pleasing feature to notice the large number of 
youths and maidens who have lately left the day schools 
at lending our evening schools. This is as it should he; we 
fc(‘l sure that when iln*y arrive at years of discretion they 
will he better men and women for their early studies.’’ , 

I. The Schools were handed over to the Ijocal Authority at the coni- 
nicrKu'rnent of the lOO.')-!) session. Writing; on May ' 2 ‘ 2 , 1000. the Director 
‘d Kducation for Preston ;;jive the Jiverajje attendance for the session as^ 
at (it) clnss<*s h<*ld in 10 schools. This showed a serious falling.; otl 
t*'‘aii the averajre attendance of 2,500 in liMI.'i-l. to be accounted for. no 
partly by the discontinuance of the .system of rewards described 
'ihove. as also by the ni'ce-sary leakage occasioned by the transfer la a 
ji*!W authority and the withdrawal of the idea of the Co operative Store 
•>' liind the schools. 
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At St. Helens the Co-operative Society, whieh lias 
carried oil its classes for several years, decided to coulinue 
them under the existing Act. In 1903-4 300 students of 
upwards of sixteen years of age, attended the class(‘s. Tlie 
teachtus are those chiefly employed in day scliools, and 
the annual cost to the Society is from .f(S0 to ,£100. 
The Secretary reports “that the classes Jiave been very 
successful, and the students, who are mostly the sons and 
daughters of working men, have manifested great interest 
in the work, and the higher (lovernment grant has always 
been earned." ^ 

A successful evening school, with an average attendance 
of 355 during 1903-4, is conducted by the (’oven try 
Co-operative Society. The (iovernment reports are 
consistently congratulatory in tone. Professor Hughes 
stated that “the scliools constitute a distiiud henefit to 
the whole city.’’ - Among the subjects taught an» “ hand 
and eye training,” “ knowledge of common things,” 
citizenship and literature. It is satisfactory to note the 
praise awarded to tlieso classes by His Majesty's Insfiector. 
The objects of the Society in carrying on these evening 
schools are clearly expressed : — 

(rtj To continue and supplement the elementary teaching 
of the day scliools, and 

(b) To form a connecting link between the day scliools 
and tli(j more advanced science, art, language and 
• technology classes of the Municipal School of Art 

, and Technical School. 

Amongst other societies which have carried on evening 
school work earning (jovernment grants are Mirfield 
(Yorks.), Langley Mill, Leigh (Lancs.), Oldham Industrial 

1. An a(X‘onnt of the Continuation Schools of St. Helens will be found 
on*pp. 170---9 above. 

2. Report on the Educational Re-sources of the City. Coventry, 1904. 
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(Liitios.), Riipby, and Rochdale Pioneers (Lancs.). The 
Oldhnni and Rochdale Societies discontinued their work 
some time expressing the opinion that sueh work be- 
lonji^ed to the nninieijiality. It is not jirobable that any 
cn-operativi* soinety will, in the future, set up (•ontinilation 
sehools. At the Stratford Congress, May, 1904, Mr. W. R. 
Rae, Chairman of the K<lucation Committc'e of the Co- 
operative CnioUjSaid : — “As to evening seliools and science 
and art classes, I advise .societies not to rush into the supply 
of either. 'I’he local authority for education may undertake 
to do it, and levy a rate for maintenance. Our duty is 
plain, viz., to see that they do theirs, and perhaps also 
to se(' that we are ade([uately represented on the body and 
our views made known.’' In the discussion which followed 
this view was endorsed, and the resolution passed at 
the conclusion contained these words This Congress 
earnestly recommends societies to concentrate their eft'orts 
on the formation of co-operative character and opinion, 
ratluM’ than to carry on work or any portion of work which 
is more correctly the work of the local or municipal 
authority.” 

Although but few societies will be directly represented 
on local education authorities, and these probably confined 
to Lancashire, there is a strong tendency on the jiart of 
co-operators, as such, to strive at local elections for 
ivprcsentation. This timdency will probably merge itself 
into the general movement for labour representation, 
which is making it possible for an increasing number of 
workmen to sit upon bodies that control education, from 
Larliannuit downwards. The Workmeirs Ixvnch in the 
London (’ounty (V)uncil is well represented upon the 
working sub-commit tees on education. Very many working 
''icii are doing similar work in different parts of Kngland. 
Labour men who coiubuuned tlie provisions of the London 
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Bill before it was passed, are now endeavour iiij^ to seen re 
that it shall he administered in the lipht of a prof^ressive 
theory. Tliey stand tor smaller elasses, and for free evenin*^ 
schools. Labour will not be ])arsimonious in educational 
policy. Imperial taxation must pay for it ( ri<1e resolution, 
Trade Ijnion (’on^ress, September, 1!.)07). The defence* 
it would have for the nation is “brains" in preference* 
to ‘‘armaments," but it must apain be remembereel that 
the poliey is expressed by the lenders, and ne)t by the* 
rank and file. 

Now that apprenticeship is ])ractie‘ally a eleael letter, 
there is a stronjj^ feeling that se)nu‘thin^ she)uld take its 
plae*e, and the somethin^^ must surely be a system e)f 
eelucatie)n persisted in after the* boy has b(*frun to work at 
his craft. \T?rv ([uickly after he bcj.ri*‘s work a be>y fe)rf^n*t.s 
Avhat he learned at se*he)e>l, and often at eij>:hte^en or ninete*(*n 
turns to the eveniiif^ scheKd master and to the te*e‘hnie*al 
instructor, destitute oi the (*lements e)f arithmetic. Ne) 
jrreater waste in an educational system can lx* ima‘»in(‘d 
than that which in ours takes place b(‘tween the* a^es of 
fourteen and <*i{j:hteen, or, it may be said, after fourteen; 
because many lads never even ask the techni(*al s(*hools to 
teach them elementary arithmetic. Out of fourteen lads 
■wlu) presented themselves at the book-keepin^: class of a 
London eveniiifif school in Septemb(*r, IfiOl, two wen* 
unable to decide the total cost of three* articles at ehiven 
shillinf,^s each. The if,^norance of students who d(*sir(* to 
study shorthand and typewriting^, if not so obvious, is not 
less real. In om* of the excellent Preston schools, the 
Inspector suggests that “ it would lx* a great advantage if 
instruction in shorthand could be prec(*ded by a thorough 
grounding in English.” 

It is not the healthy, strong, <*nerg(*tic. boy who readily 
att(*nds evening s^diool ; it is often tin* boy of unenterpris- 
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inp tempera I'nent. The former boy attends, if anything, 
the (ihiirdi Guild or the Lads’ Brif^ade. lie finds complete 
satisfaction in Iho social intercourse provided W the 
Tiicmheis of his cricket or football cliil). lie follows 
li(‘aliliy, clean courses, hut is out of line with systematic 
inh'llectual training at the most critical period of his life. 

it has been an interesting (experience to work in a large 
otlice during the day, and to teach in a continuation 
school at nig'lit. The 'result has been to assure one over 
and over again that the lad who has really the greatest 
m*(Ml of sc1m)oI s(‘ldoin att(uids. The great majority of 
the hoys who l(‘ave the ehunentary day schools never come 
on to the evening scliool at all, or only do so when they 
Inivc forgotten much that they learnt, and find that their 
future advancement is blocked unless they recover lost 
^nound. Many of the brightest boys are amongst those 
who thus stay away. Gne must confess that some of those 
who imM-itoriously come on to the (evening school directly 
after leaving tlie day school aic a rather tame and 
uninteresting type, though it seems a shame to say so. 
Sometimes a sharp junior, whose employer has suggested 
slnuthand to him, is there; sometimes a man of mature 
years, who works ])atiently and fre(iuently successfully, 
and is a real joy to the teacher. It sometimes happens 
that a social group which usually exists outside the school, 
drifts in, and an unpopular class, such as “ commercial 
liistoiy,” may suddenly find itself augmentml by a round 
dozen. The great disadvantage is, that if one member 
leaves the whole group follows. 

It has freijueiitly^ b(*en suggested that the ty’p^ 
education givcm in (dementary schools to working lads, 
'vith its strict discipline and on occasion its personal 
eo(U(;ion, induces a distaste for school surroundings that 
Hothing but compulsion can bo expected to overcome; and 
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it must not be forgotten that to a la<l it is a great thing 
to gain even that moderate freedom to move about and 
talk which a workshop or an office affords. Such a state 
of affairs is in itself a new life. 

BiK after all, cannot more boys and girls be led to attend 
evening schools irrespective of compulsion? We think 
they can, and a few suggestions as to the means may fitly 
close this iiujuiry. Hut first let us say that we do not 
blind our eyes to the disabilities ^placed in the way of 
many young people by the conditions of their employment. 
Only “ compulsion,” exercised through the employers, can 
remove such disabilities, and it is for tliis reason, chi(‘fly, 
that we should support a measure of statutory obligation 
to remove them. 

Xo scholars should be allowe<l to leave the day school 
without distinct attempts being made to ensure that they 
have i<l(?as suitable to their age upon the importance of 
e<lucati()n. 

First, they should possess tlie sheet-anc hor of a edear 
knowledge as to the precise meaning ami importance; of 
the three IFs. The door of the treasur(;-house of the; world 
should be opened before them, ami the key to it, they 
should understand, is education. It should be impress(‘d 
upon them that they have hardly begun to “know”; 
that copy-book maxims and statements such as “kjiowkylgc 
is power” are profound truths. The distinct benefits of 
evening school education should lx; explained to them, 
together w'ith the reasons why it has been set on foot, what 
it has done, and all in the light of the great principle that 
it is a boy’s duty to use his brains for the sake of Ids 
country. 

Secondly, the municipal spirit should Ikj fostered; it is 
always ready to spring intc» growth. I'hc; evening school 
should be, as far as possible, the instrument of a social 
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institution for wliioh the boy or girl has already a liking or 
r(*s})ev^t. Kvening schools in connexion with co-operative 
societies have been successful, in part because there was 
tlie idea of the store l)ohind them. In like manner the 
idea of the municipality must he behind the s(*hooI. * The 
experiment made by the late London School Hoard of 
teaching local history to scholars was a step in this 
direction. 

Thinlly, tim theory' of discipline and the dignity of 
voluntarily submitting to it as onjanisation should be 
expIaiiK'd. 

AVith these principles thoroughly instilled, there is no 
reason why the average boy should not normally pass to 
tiie evening school, especially if guilds, lads’ biigades and 
clubs can be induce<l to work together with the education 
autliority. Above all things boys and girls must never be 
urged to study meiely for their own a<lvancement. Those 
who liave a pmsonal ambition can be trusted to look well 
after their opportunities. 

Tlie <'urrieulnm of the evening schools should conform 
as nearly as [lossible to a line <lrawn somewhat higher than 
the line of <laily work. For example, a carpenter’s boy 
shouhl not be taught merely to plane and chisel, but he 
should lie educated in the true spirit of the (‘raft, lie should 
ho st(‘eped in its tradition, and shown old and beautiful 
work, b(‘ing taught at the same time how to appraise it. 
'Ihe ridation (»f liis craft to other crafts and to the world, 
cf industry should be clearly 4lemonat rated. Again, thp 
coiuimucial evening school, besides training the young 
clerk to be a good shorthand writer and a good book-keeper, 
•should try to kindle his interest in economi(‘ (|uestions and 
his s(*nse of citizenship. AVorking lads must be educated 

whole boys, not merely as sections. It is desirable that 
education authorities should arrange to have placed at 
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least once a session before evening scholars a clear 
statement as to the history, meaning and purpose of 
evening school education. This would tend to steady the 
attendance, because it would give definiteness of aim to 
pupils who previously lacked it. Evening schools sjiould 
always have at least one room wlieit^ workmen and boys 
can, without hindrance, work independently of the teacher 
— do homework in fact. Many homes in which respectable 
artizans live — not over-crowded are inconvenient for the 
purpose. In two-room tenements one would imagine work 
to be impossible. A bright room — an<l the expectation 
that the responsible teacher would look in to solve the 
knotty problems — wouhl help working men in tlieir studies 
to an extent which they only could appreciate. 

To carry out tlie reforms which these suggestions 
imlicato would involve some expemliture of public money. 
It would become increasingly necessary that a staff of 
evening school teachers should be raised. The quality 
of the teaching in day oud evening schools must suffer 
when the work is carrie<l on by the same people. A 
number of business men teach in evening schools and, 
although they gather freshness ami strength from the 
change of employment, the teaching ami the teacher suffer 
if both teaching and business are persiste<l in. It is a 
pre.sent-day problem how to .secure sufficient day school 
teachers. The greater problem of evening school teachers 
•must inevitably be facwl. Evening school teachers might 
suitably teach their special subjects in day schools for a 
portion of the day. 

Working-class opinion is developing on the subject of 
further education, and the efforts of the Workers’ Educa- 
tional A.ssociation (office: 24 lluekingham Street, Strand, 
London), have been not without influence in giving defini- 
tion to somewhat vague educational ideals. The chief 
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object of tlie Association is to arouse among the workers 
greater interest in higher education and to direct their 
altention to the facilities already provided. Its branches 
are at work ascertaining the needs and wishes of the 
workers, and in many places (notably in hoehdale, Read- 
ing, Ririningbam and High Wycombe) have co-operated 
with the local ^luthorilies and witli rnivorsiiy organisa- 
iions in securing the better provision of educational oppor- 
1 unities congenial to the industrial classes. At the Preston 
(\)-op(*rat ive Congress in 1907 a speaker thus descril>ed 
the aims and work of the Association: — 

“ NiH*i‘ssary as it is for Knglancl to develop, in every way that may be 
possible, the technical traiiiinj' of the worker for his work : necessary 
as it is that such training should be closely associated with the workshop 
and with the practical conditions of the trades; we believe that side 
by side with this technical training, there should go, for the workers 
not loss than for the leisured, an education in the Humanities, an 
education which touches tlv^ imagination, the heart and the conscience. 
'I'lie Workers’ Educational Association stands for this broad and 
humanising ideal, and in striving for that ideal it is being faithfully 
and unselfislily served. It has, moreover, a further claim on our regard. 
Jt does not emphasise educational differences : it seeks rather to appease 
and assuage them. It does not .«et itself tip as a rival and as a 
comjietitor with other kiiul.s of educational effort. On the contrary, it 
draws attention in each di.strict to the various forms of educational 
opportunity which already exist. It brings together, to a united work, 
the i.solatcd men and women who are ready to respond to the claims 
of education for .social duty, and who wish to learn in order that they 
may he more effective in tlie work of social reform.** 


AlUKKT ilAXSJlRlDtJE. 
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» CHAPTER XII. 

The Rank and File in our Public Elementary Schools.’ 

« 

Ix tlio rocont entlni.siasm for odiiratioiial roforni thoro is 
hope for the future, aud yet tliere seems to me to be a elass 
of eliildreii largely ne^leet(‘d — I mean those attending tho 
public elementary s(*hools. I do not ignore the ladder to 
tho rniversity,” nor the generous schemes of scholarships 
provided for the fori unate f(*\v with brains and with a 
sufficii'iitly advantageous environment to enable them to 
use these brains. AVe may, perhaps rightly, prid(' our- 
selves that we are bej?inninf^ to make provision for the 
education of those who are to be in th(' future the s(*rj^(uints, 
if not the captains of industry. AVe nmy, for the present, 
assume that these are receiving ^(kmI training for tlnur 
future work, and that the nation will in due time r(‘ap an 
interest of efficiency for the jnincipal invested in tlnu’r 
education. Hut there still remains the rank and file of the 
children of the nation, the 90, 95, f)r in some cases the 100 
per cent, of the children bej^innin^ life* in an elementary 
school. AVh(*n the “ capacity-cat chin*i: ” scheme has 
carried off the more intellectual c*hildren tlnue still remains 
not only the larger number, l)ut thos(» const it ut iiifj: the 
nation’s fi^reatest jiroblem. “To him that hath shall bo 
given ” is exemplified in the child to whos(^ ability there 
is added opportunity. “ From him that hatli not shall he 
taken away “ is the fate of tlie school and of the child of 
ordinary type. The educational int(*rests at stak<‘ in the^ 

1. The suh.stance of one .s^Mtion of a h?(tnro on “The Irreducible 
Miniinuin in Kfliiration,” delivirerJ to the Faliian Society. 
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elementary school thus depleted of its cleverest (diildren 
aie*too generally ignt)red by the public;. Yet in London 
and elsewhere the right w'orking of these scdiools is still 
of vital importance. 

The children remaiiiing in these schools fall into two 
divisions. In the first place there are the children under 
eleven or twelve years of age as ycd undifferentiated, re- 
ceiving in common the groundwork of education, the super- 
structure still uiid(‘ci(led. The training of these children 
should, it scMMiis to me, be not only as at present the main 
aim of the primaiy schoed but its only work. On the other 
hand, there aie also at the prc'sent time in tliese schools the 
children above th(‘ ag(‘ of eleven, who have been weighed 
in the scholarshi[) balanc e and found wanting, who are to 
finish their (‘duc'ation as elementary school children. 
Th(‘sc cliildrcMi of the? older s(‘ction have educational needs 
which deserve very careful treatment. They form a class 
distinc t from the ' primary ’ children and are perhaps oven 
more r(‘ady for a c-haiige in their tiaining than the more 
favoured one's s(*lc'c*tcd for ‘ .scumndary ’ educ*ation. They 
constitute* the* class on whicdi I .'<hould like for the presi*nt 
to c'oncentrate atte'iition. 

A slight provision is made for a small proportion of these 
children in the Higher (irade or Higher Elementary 
School; and this, it may be argued, affords the solution of 
the* matter. Ily no means the more childrem that are taken 
away for higher education from the endinary schoeds, the 
worse is the lot, educationally, of those, that remain. Tfiev 
have very varying needs these children from eleven to 
fift('c‘n, and yet in many cavses they are not numerous 
enough to form more than one or two classes. Their work 
brings no to the schoed, there is nothing to be gained 

profc'ssionally from special care bestowed on their training 
- the*y are in a sense “ nobody’s children.” And yet they 
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arp the coming generation, tlie parents, pot^'Jitially, of most 
of the sueceeding generation; in faet they will largely i*on- 
stitute the London of the twentietli century. It is in this 
stage that our schools seem to me, as 1 think of the typi(‘al 
London boy or girl, to have failed in the past. In this 
stage there lies, from the increasing depletion for higher 
education, the great danger, and, at the same time, the 
great opportunity for the future. 

Among these hoys and girls are the admitted failures, 
the semi- or wholly-defiant, roughly talking, coarsely 
acting ones whose fonrtecmth birthday is welcomed by 
themselves as a release from school restraint, by their 
parents as the full entrance into (he wage-earning ptuiod, 
and even by the most conscientious teacher as a relief fifun 
ever-present responsibility and fruith‘ss anxiety. Th(‘y 
seem to carry on the reckless, savage irresponsibility of 
the child stage of d(;velopment, and* to add to it the lowtu* 
grade powers of youth without the control of the dawning 
sense of reason. (Ithcrs, a second class, hardly less dis- 
couraging, pass through and out of our schools without 
appearing to reach any degree of power or life. And what 
even of the successes? the bright well-drilled, intelligent 
boys and girls? They are found later in tin* lower clerk- 
ships, and as intelligent warehousemen, or skilled workers, 
as shojdiands and typists- -passable in their busini'ss 
hours, but in their recreations hardly more refined than 
ti^eir duller comrades who are the drudges t)f the London 
la\)Our mark(jt. Surely soim* one has blundered I 

The schools cannot do (sverything. It is unfair to lay 
on them responsibility which belongs to the crushing 
influence of the machinery of industry and commen‘e, and 
to the deadening environment of lower and even middle- 
class London life. And yet under different conditions of 
organisation and administration much might be done. 
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Tliore iiiiist be some powers of body and mind to which 
between the af^es of eleven and fourteen appeal can be 
made, some faculty which can be so developed as to j^ive 
boys and girls an interest in something outside themselves 
and iheir animal needs, a respect for themselves and? their 
bodu's which shall show itself in stronger and purer lives. 
To these powers and faculties, it is tlie duty of the School 
to appeal. 

Improved teaching in the ‘primary’ part of the school, 
sucli as should become possible even under present condi- 
tions if the “Suggestions to Tea(‘hers ’’ now issued by 
tli(' J^ducation Department are adopted, such as will be 
still more possible when the physical needs of the child are 
met by suital)le food and clothing, by the opportunity for 
exercise and cleanliness aifordc^d by a daily bathe or swim 
' will lighten the task of the older section. Yet there will 
always nuuain sp(‘cial, problefiis very different from the 
])rol)lems of earlier school life. 

These children (1^3 to 14. or 15) are as different from 
those of the iirimary stage (8 to 12 ) in the treatment they 
riMpiire, as they an* in si/e and build of body. And even 
their change in size* and form <loes not indicate at all 
adiHjuately the deeper changes physical and psychic. The 
earlier period has been one of but slow growth for the 
fundamental bones and muscles of the body, whilst the 
accessory mus(des, those of hands and fingers, fa(*e 

and throat have been at a most susceptible stage for train- 

» 

mg ill accunny of movement, manipulation and speech. 
t)n the other hand, the period under consideration is one 
uf rapid increase in height and weight for both boys and 
girls, the most active growth-period coming a little earlier 
for girls (ll — 13) than in the case of boys (13 — 15). It is 
'igain, as it was at the Kindergarten age, the turn of the 
larger muscles a fact which indicates that there should be 
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a correspondinp chaiifife in cmplovinont. Much of tlie 
work of the smaller muscles requiriii^ fine muscular ad- 
justment which was rif^ditly undertaken in tlu^ primary 
stages may now, we are told, be harmful to the nervous 
systeiii if unduly pressed. 

The brain, which had almost reached its full size at the 
age of about seven years, now practic^ally /-eases growth in 
size, and prepares for that change in complexity of struc- 
ture which corresponds to the power of r(‘asoning — a power 
which may still Ix' considered, as it was in the days of 
Aristotle, to be little developed till about the age of fourteen. 
Surely tluu’e is in this psycho-physiologi(*al fact an indica- 
tion that when provision has been made for exceptional 
cases, nothing is gaine<l by pressing on the average child 
an intellectual training for which lie is not yet ready. 
The failure of the ordinary school course already alluded 
to in the case of tin* average town (*hild bears out this view. 

The problem before us is to consider what training 
should, for the ty[)ical child, replace (ucl inary bookwork. 
Unfortunately, no such course of training seems yet to 
have been framed on an ade(|uat(‘ scale. Unfortunately, 
too, tho.se whose duty it is to devi.se such a scheme, have 
not as a rule the experience re(|uisite. Jhu’ng themselves 
highly endowed intellectually, they have not passed 
through such a stage of intellectual pause in their own 
history; nor, as framers and administrators of codes and 
regulations, do they come into touch directly with tliose 
whose .school-days end in this dreary twilight. The ]>ity 
of it for the children whom we are considering, is that with 
the age of fourteen clo.ses their intellectual opportunity 
for life. This is perhaps .some ex(uis(» for the stress that 
has in the past been laid on the would-be intellectual ty]>e 
of education. lJut alas! the well-meant kindness has 
merely caused a re-action. Not only has the door been 
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closed, but afifaiiist it lies the f^reat stone of the school- 
f()rnft‘d distaste for uientnl application. The same result 
is to be seen in niuch the same form in all walks of life, but 
in oilier cases the door of intellectual hope is not so early 
closed. * 

Two int(‘r(‘stinf^ questions rather apart from our main 
consideration, tlpnigh not without beariiif^ upon it, may be 
rais(‘d here. Their solution is left to the reader. In the 
first plac(% is it eiitii’cdy due to dilf(‘r(*nt endowment of 
brain power, that intellectual life is at such dilferent levels 
of iniensily in different people ? Secondly, do we find here 
the n‘ason for the zest, unjiaralleled to-day, shown by the 
uniauj'ht artisan of tlie thirtk^s and forties for matters 
political, scicmtific and intcdlectual the reason for the 
emptiness deplored in our Kveniiifj; (Continuation Schools 
and the cold recejition of rniversity Kxtension by the 
working classc's, wliilst many men and women of the past 
{^^enerat ion, without ‘schooling]:, have educated themselves 
<ven in tlu^ woild of books'^ 

The first step (o wards solving our problem would be to 
recognise that a jhm icxl of spccdal importance has been 
reached, and to transfer from the primary school, not only, 
as at present, (he children destined for secondary and hif^her 
oh'inentary scliools, but those also who are unprepared for 
ecliicaiioii acc*ordinfi^ to either of these types. This would 
incmn the formation of a new kind of school; altliough 
re-ad just imuit of dc'part incuts might obviate the necess 
ter new buihlings. It would mean a new departure — the 
recognition that it is worth tlu‘ nation's while to give 
rareful thouglit and special attention to the apparently 
l(‘ss gifted of her children. The nation needs that each 
<*hild should be develojK'd just in the manner that he 
requires; and it may bo tliat from (ho more slowly matur- 
brains of these children there may be produced as good 
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an adult tyiK? as from more pre(‘o(Uoiis ones. To j^et tlie 
best out of these slowly developing brains needs, in*view 
of the ‘stress of the e(M)nomi(; struggle, edueational f<;ie- 
sight and special care. 

To Kucli a new kind of school, the term secondary sliould, 
I think, be applied, as well as to the schools now known 
as Higher Elementary. The term ‘secondary’ now con- 
notes schools which provide, at least, regular course 
for pupils from twelve to sixteen years of age. The prac- 
tical limit of the elementary school career whetlnu* in an 
ordinary or higlier elementary school is fifteen y(‘ars, an 
optional limit it is true, (the coinpulsoiy age not going 
beyond fourteen) but one which should in the near 
future he universal.* Hence the crucial distinction 
betwi'en the Elementary and tin' Secondai v School is this 
one year of school life from 15 to KJ. Far be it from me 
to underrate its value, or minimise its effect on curriculum 
and methods. Hut the distinction is a small one, and 
artificial, as compared with the gnait physical and psycho- 
logical one which separates tin* child of primary age from 
the boy or girl entering on the stage preparatory to 
adolescent development -ready, that is to say, for thc^ 
secondary stage of his education.- 

This is not merely a ([uestion of name*. It involves an 
alteration of focus, perhaps even a n(;w way of looking 
at things. It involves the recognition of the right of 
every cliild to education, not merely in a vague s(*nse, hut 
to the e<lucation fitted to his age and capabilities -(1) to 

, I. Tlio Act, in02 (Section 22 (2)), limits the. power to provHe 

instruction iimler the hlciiiontiry Kdneation Acts, except where they 
expressly provide to the contrary, to scholars who at tlie close of the 
scIhk)I ytiar will he not more, than sixteen yisirs of aj^e. Ihit, with the 
consent of the lioanl of Kdm^ation, a local authority may exteml this 
limit in the case of any public elmnentary school if no suitable hi*ther 
education is available within a reasonable distam*e of the school. 

2. The recognition of fifte<?n a.s “th<j normal leaving age” for Secondary 
SchooKs in certain areas under certain exceptional conditions strengthens 
my (ase, and takes away the last argument for maintaining a distinction 
in, name Ixitween schools for children in the .same stage of educational 
development. [«S'e/» Ilcgulations for Secondary Schools, §2b, 1907.] 
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primary, /.r., iindifterontiated, education up to the age of 
al)out*eleven or twelvq; (2) to secondary education of the 
<vpe which, having due regard to tlie time wliicli he is to 
icmain at scliool, makes tlie host ])ossihlo use of that time 
f(»r the development of his powers. Fer the child whft can 
hv kept at school till the age of sixteen either by his 
iiiimicipality or by his j)arents, this will be found in the 
Secondary School. For the more intellectual of the 
ell il (lien who must leaw school at fifteen it may be found 
in the n^illy Secondary School now known as Higher 
Kleinenlary; for all others the m‘w type of S(‘Condary 
Scliocd now to he considered must make careful provision. 

L(*t me now indicate something of th(‘ lines on which 
such a school might, in th<‘ first cas(\ be planned for 
lamdon or one of the larger towns, leaving later dcveloj)- 
inents and variations to develop as (‘xperience is gained. 

1 1 is assumed that a .good foundation, physically and 
menially lias Inen laid in the primary school; and that 
(let me lepeat it) tlni more intellectual children have been 
(Irafled olf into the Secondary Schools, whether of the 
ordinary or of the lliglnu’ Flenientary type, leaving the 
majority, the rank and file, for the new kind of Secondary 
S(dinol. SiK.di a school must <leal largely with coiKuete 
things, the everyday objects of various departments of 
liie, not in order that their study should be an end in 
itself, hut that it may at once stimulate the mental powers 
and alVord them matter to work on. In the case of these 
‘Scholars the brain reciuires stimulation through the senses 
Hi a manner unnecessary for those with greater power of 
abstract thought The object of the school being to send 
fnilh (citizens who shall be responsible members of society 
leading thoughtful, self-respecting lives, the spirit of 
responsibility and self-reliance must he fostered wherever 
Possible. Since these children are to go into the world 
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early tliey should, earlier than in other sehools, he trained 
to jifoyern and eontrol themselves, not nierely to keep order 
under the eye of a tea(*her. Sueh training will not he so 
difficult of attainment as at first si^lit appears, if the work 
of tlie school is so (‘ontrived that the children may enjoy 
it for its own sake. If we succeed in findinj^ the ri^ht 
work, this will almost necessarily he tluj case. 

Since, as will he seen later, mental work is to arise 

I 

from technical in the new kind of school under con- 
sideration in this paper, theiv can he hut little <louht 
that tor hoys and f^irls the curriculum should he different. 
Whatever the value of co-education for all, under ideal 
(‘onditions or even under pres^mt conditions, for the 
somewhat similar mental trainiiif^^ of intellectual Ixiys 
and jifirls, co-education seems to me unsuitahle for hoys 
and frills of the type under consideration as thiiifrs are 
now in our towns with their complex economic 

conditions, and with the staffiiifr at present allowe<l for 
scluxds. 

As regards hoys, I must, to a large extemt, (*ontent 
myself witli general principles, h'aving details to tlu)se 
who have specialised in the training of hoys. Much might 
he learned from industrial and reformatory schools, 
perhaps even from the experiments in vacation schools. 

In physical training, it must he rememhered that this 
is a period tor the larger rather than for tin' smaller 
niuscles to develop. Who does not know the awkwardness 
ajul angularity of both hoys and girls at some part of this 
stag(‘ unless the right exeno’se is provided? The small 
muscles must not he w< aried with fim' manipulaticm ; while 
ff)r the larger there should he a continuation of the free 
exercises and daily swim of the primary school, with the 
addition of snitahle gymnasium work. In connexion 
with this there might he simple ijistructioji in physiology, 
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dietetics, and tlie laws of liealth. Wood and metal work 
lui^ht'be taken up as well as simple drawing from nature 
an<l d(‘sign; these things lending themselves to simple 
nuitliematical calculation, and, above all, tending towards 
^ood and beautiful craftsmanship. In music, the work of 
llie primary scliool in teacliing class-singing and giving 
the opportunity of listening to good music should be 
<M>iitinued. 

Intellectual work should be comparatively simple, but 
with difti(‘ulties to be honestly faced. The nature lesson 
of the ])rimary school would give ])lace to work in a class- 
room or laboratory s|)ecially fitted for a simple physical 
course, in coiiiu'xion with which a few fundaimuital inathe- 
inatical ideas would be developed, geometrically and 
ariilimetically. This would involve simple use of easy 
decimals and percentages -the whole of the arithmetic 
necessary, unh*ss practice in accuiate addition of money 
^\cr(‘ considenul advisable. 

The ordinary history or geography lesson might resolve 
itself into an introduction to the growth of the British 
Kin pin' and its institutions, with s])ecial reference to 
Komlon (or tln^ place whme the school is situated) and the 
duly of its citizmis. The (luildhall, Westminster Abbey 
and j)la(*es of similar historic* value, with others of b^cal 
interest, should each be visited on<*e or twice in the three 
or huir years' c*ourse; and some form of election, parlia- 
mentary or municipal, might once a year be carried out to* 
initiate the boys into the mysteries of voting-paper and 
ballot-hox. 

The study of English should aim at making wliolesomo 
bt(‘rature a pleasure. Opportunity for listening to good 
leading, or for browsing in a library, might as a rule 
1‘oplaco the ordinary reading lesson; whilst oceasional 
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oloeutioii lessons would discover tbo draniaiio powers of 
some and improve the oniineiation of all. 

liere in literary as before in manual and musical work, 
we may cross tlie boundary line and pass into the regions 
of art. In each case the boy must be put in tlie patli to- 
wards the best in art, and even led some steps of tlie way so 
that he may, if he have eyes, see something of its charms, 
and that he may not leave school ignorant of the possibili- 
ties of his nature. ' 

For girls- -a considerable part of the course would Im^ 
similar. Their science, however, and mu(‘h of their mental 
work would centre round the domestic rather than the 
mechanical arts. As at present, there would be laiindrv- 
and needle-work, also cookery: hygiene and ilicdeties being 
taught in connexion with these subjects. A little un- 
tech nical physiology might also be linked to this work, 
and to the physical exercise of the girls. For this there 
should be simple gymnasium work, and a course iiududing 
organised games and well-balanced movtunents, leading up 
to suitable forms of dancing. The revival of the old- 
fashioned custom of reading aloud during the practice of 
needlework would give the opportunity of making ac([uaint- 
ance with a considerable range of interesting literatim*. 
As I write there arises the pleasant recollection of my 
schoolgirl introduction in this way to Kvangeline, the 
Idylls of the King, ilotley’s Kise of the Dutch l{e|)ublic, 
.Ethics of the Dust, and other books for whiirli there was no 
Qther place in the school course. 

In mathematics the demands would be even simjder than 
in the case of l>oys. The keeping of accounts and the cal- 
culation of interest, the measurement of areas and working 
to scale in garment cutting, the calculation of dietaries 
and of prices — these seem to be all that is necessary. 

Direct preparation for the responsibilities of maternity 
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is often denni ruled from tlie schools. But I think that 
iheir work will be done if, in addition to the rousing of the 
fi^irrs mental faculties, they teach her the care of her own 
poison and of her household surround irif^s. The former is 
provided for in the work already mentioned : tlui latter 
would be possilde in a domestic laboratory or living room 
of ilu‘ following tyjre. The capital (‘ost of such a labora- 
tory would not be great, and only a small amount, perhaps 
2()s. t() oOs. per annunr, would be needed for upkeep. 

This class-room would be fitted as a living room, and 
used as such dining after*noon work. It should, in the 
firs! j)lac(*, with certain limitations, be furnished according 
to the judgment of the senior' girls, and should be kept in 
order and n^pair for a year at a time by successive classes of 
gills. Cheap oilcloth, such as would doubtless be solecdml 
for ihc floor, would contrast with the good linoleum now 
supplic^l to some roonK‘r> in tin* schools- (diairs and tables of 
the ordinary houselndd type of the neighbourhood, used 
along with a few simple well-made ones specially provided, 
would soon show tin* weakness of bad workmanship. In 
the first year the allowance for upkeep would supply 
curtains, crockery (for use at school furndions, c.//., for an 
At Horne to parents in this room), a kettle, and such 
conveniences as shelving. As time went on, the allowance 
W(»uld, by consultation and 4lecision of the (dass in (diarge, 
he s|)ent in replacing and mending worn-out furniture and 
utensils; and the lesson of cutting one's coat according to 
the cloth might thus be practically inmilcated. Accurate 
accounts Avould be ki^pt for comparison and criticism from 
yi‘ar to year. The keeping of these accounts would in itself 
h(‘ a useful exercise, but their importance would lie in the 
possibility of their teaching the value of quality in 
comparison with (luantity, slurwing the frequent connexion 
between the cheap and the nasty, arul proving the truth of 
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the not siiffiriontly familiar sayinfif, “ All tliat plittora is 
not pfohl/’ 

As sR(‘t(‘he(l, the scliome for the pi'oposed new Sec'ondary 
Schools may appear dof^matic*, but it is put forward merely 
as su^frostive. It is by no means ideal, but nothing to 
me'ct existing conditions could be so. It is admittedly 
limited in intellectual scope, but surely the a<lmisaion of 
our future citizens to the ante-chamber of the temple of 
thoufjht is something at present they seem repelled from 
even approaching^ its precinc*ts. It is far from my intention 
to set up artificial barriers or to exclude any fn)m the 
privileges of intellectual life. The fifreat jt)y, the one all- 
compensating moment for the teacher is when he welcomes 
some youiifjr initiate into the brotherlu)od of thouj^ht. lie 
must not 1)0 deprive<l of on(‘ such opportunity. Hut for 
the most part, the children sittin/j^ in the market place 
do not respond. We pipe unto them and they do not 
dance; we mourn and they lament not. Why? Because 
our instruments are strange, our speech unfamiliar. We 
must no longer speak in an unknown tongue, the lan^uajj^c 
of books, we must learn the lan^uafj;e of the market ])lace, 
an<l introduce it into our schools. Then there will be a 
response. We shall be able to build up from recruits, at 
present irresponsive, an army whose rank and file shall be 
fit for the work of our {generation; whose successors shall 
be worthy citizens of “no mean city.” 

M. (THuikn IIahhis. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Trade Schools for Boys and Girls. Their Economic 
Value and their Place in a National System of 
Education.^ 

I)rinN(J tho last few yoars there has been a general eoii- 
sensiis of opinion that better n'sults would be obtained if 
some retornis were made in our elementary sehool education 
and system, so tliat it would form a really effective pre- 
paration tor the battle of life, especially for those children 
who may take uj) industrial work. The time is now ripe 
for the discussion of this qiiesliou and that of the education 
which may b(> fi^iven beyond the elementary school stage 
wliicli will have a bearing on the future work of tlio pupils, 
'fhcn* is an iiicn^asing number of persons in all grades of 
life who feel from ex[)erienee that in the education given 
ill elementary and secondary schools much care has been 
given 1i» the ])reparatioii of children for clerical occupa- 
tions, and too little attention has been paid to the require- 
nienls of children intending to enter various trades and 
imlnslries. Our education has Ix'en too bookish, has 
unduly increased the taste for mere clerical work, has not 
impressed the. children witli ideas of the dignity of labour, 
and by some is thouglit to have helped in some way to 
incri*as(‘ <h(‘ number of unemployed. The bright children 
hav(! had opportunities of being passed on to a Secondary 
School if they wished to be prepared for Oflices, Civil 
Service*, teaching and other professions, but if they desired 
to entc‘r trades or industries they were left broadly speaking 

1. I*ait of thi.s chapter wjls read as a pajM'r at the meeting of the 
rhitish Association (Section L) at Ijou'cster, August, l‘.)07. 


2 .\ 
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without scholarships to assist tlicni or proper schools to 
enter in which they could continue their educaiiiui on 
practical lines that would help them in their future work. 

I fear that this is the result of an idea tliat a sound 
e<luca'*tion preparing children for skilled trades is not suffi- 
ciently educational hecause it is of a practical character. 
But surely mathematics and science useful for the young 
engineering workman and builder are at least of equal 
value to the same subjects wluui taught for purposes of the 
counting house or for examinations, or for the tt'aching 
profession and universities, even though the subjects inay 
be treated in some cases in a more elementary form. 
Stocks and shares are in my opinion not educationally on 
the same level as geometrical problems worked out in wood 
or other material in connexion with manual work. 

The training which leads to being an efficient workman 
is not in any derogatory sense a ^‘bread and butter snbj(*ct” 
any more than the humanities themselves, if the former 
is pro[)erly given, and with the right aims in view. In all 
schools broad views of life should be given, but in no day- 
school can the teachers do as much for the pupils, as is or 
should be done by the home life, the hours of leisure Ihere 
spent and the religion there taught. The contribution of 
the school to this ideal of a broad or humane outlook on 
life comes from the character of the men teaching there, 
their attitude towards the work and subject matter of their 
lessons, and the general tone of the School. What are 
called utilitarian subjects may form the chief pari (^f the 
curriculum, but these may be taught in the humane spirit, 
even as philosophy and history may be taught in the 
utilitarian spirit, that is as a means of piling up marks and 
securing coveted positions in the professional world. The 
humane and utilitarian subjects of <‘ducation are not 
mutually (jxclusive; each has the power to make noble 
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cliarac^tcMS, with high ideals of work; and education has no 
otliei* object. 

Wo have disposed then of the objection tliat clerical 
occupations and training are more educational than 
manual; and may reiK‘at our criticism that for the latter 
our ehuiiontary scliools at present do hut little, if anything. 
Soim^ jM'ople say that the country is losing its industries, 
and the re is iiiucli diversity of opinion as to the reason, 
(hie thing is certain,’ that unless our young people are 
trained to the liighest point of efficiency in industrial work 
it may come about in the course of a few years that we 
shall not h(» as well able to (‘ope with forcugu competition 
as r(‘gards the? cpialilty of work whicdi we produce. Given 
sfiund training, the workpeople of this country will, I am 
sUK*, !)(' as well able to produc’e good work in the future 
as in the past, and he as eagerly sought after as ever before. 

We have now to face nc‘w conditions in our iiulustrial 
system, lletore the introduction of machinery and sub- 
division of labour the oldc’r system of trade instruction M*as 
beneficial, in so far as it provided by apprentieeship a broad 
training in all braiiehes of a trade, and we are all proud 
(»t the edd race of Jlritish workers. It is different now, 
and something wider in our educational work is needed to 
give a broad basal training to tliose who are to be skilled 
workmen, it is felt that training is recpiired which will 
not only discourage young workmen from being content 
with a knowledge of one or at most two branches of a 
trade' whatc'ver it may be, but will render them more 
efKcient all round men, able to cope with the ever-varying 
conditions of manufacturing industries. 

^lany members of “ Unemployed I'ommittees ” liave 
•stated that the larger number of eases with which they 
have had to deal were persons unable to do any work 
which reejuirod skill or special training. People who are 
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only capable of doing one thing and cannot readily turn 
to other branches of the same tradp are practically un- 
skilled/ 

Probably this question of unemployment is a little more 
acute each year, seeing the number of boy (derks who are 
turned adrift at the age of eighteen, eitlier because of 
their own inefficiency or because* of the insufficient number 
of vacancies in the higher bramdies of the (Mvil Service. 
Such boys find themselves heavily* handicajjped for the 
rest of their lives. It is too late to think of eni])Ioyment 
other than clerical; they must accept work such as that of 
a light porter or junior wareshouscunaii, which is a 
wretched prospect for middle age. That attempts an‘ 
being made to deal with this side of the (juestion is shown 
by the fonnation of Apprentice and Skilled Kmployment 
Committees, by lieports of various Education Authorities, 
and by the establishment of a few'Tra<le Schools. 

I would mention three or four of the inten\sting reports 
and pamphlets which have been issued within tlie last year 
or two; that of the London County Council Kducation 
Committee on questions affecting Apprenticeship, lliat of 
Mr. Kdric Jlayley, late of L.C.C., on Industrial Training 
in Elementary Schools, and the licport of a Committee 
appointed by the (ilouc^estt'ishirc Education (’ommittee 
to consider certain proposals for the creation of an 
Apprenticeship Fund and Labour Uurcau. Also Circular 
604 issued by the Hoard of Education. 

[The Apprenticeship RejKirt of tlui L.C.(’. is now so well 
known to all interest(*d in the subjc'ct that I m?e<l only 
state that it dealt with the decay of apprenticeship and 
with the question of providing training in Day Trade 
Schools to assist children to enter skilled trades better 
prepared and at a later ago than they do now. Due 
consideration was given to the foumling of scholarships. 
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Mr. Hayloy’s pamphlot, of which an amended edition has 
just been issued, is an extremely illuminating account of 
the present defects in our system, and is a plea for co- 
ordinating the seliool work from the first with the natural 
surroundings and future of tlie children. He draws 
uttcjition in a pertinent way to the advantages now 
p()ss(*ssed by cln,ldron in Industrial and Spe(;ial Schools. 
The (rhuKestershire lleport is well worth reading as it 
deals with several imp(‘)rtant <juestions and schemes. The 
Hoard of liducatioji (Mrcular G04 is a Memorandum to the 
Tnspeclors of T(‘chnical Institutions, Evening Schools, and 
Seliools of Art. 4die (jnuilar describes how in the main 
ilie funds 4levoted to technical instruction may be rendered 
]iioi(‘ profitalile by co-operation between teachers, employers 
and mnployees. 4'his naturally deals chiefly with evening 
or part time classes, and does not touch upon the day 
scliool training. 

In fact there is a general feeling of unrest, due probably 
to two main causes, the failure and almost complete dis- 
aj)p(‘aran(‘e of the apprenti(*eship system, and the con- 
se(|ueut unemployment of the large number of unskilled 
workers. As n^gards the cmcouragement of apprenticeship, 
there are in London many ('onimitlt*es with this object 
ill \i(*w, notably the A()prenticeship and Skilled Kmploy- 
nient Association, co-ordinating the (*xp(Mience of all the 
rest, the Eliarity Organisation Skilled Kmployment Com- 
inittc(‘, the Whitechapel Apprenticeship Committee, the 
A. Lambeth and Southwark Apprenticeship Committee^, 
ami other local Committees founded for the pur|)ose of 
])rev(*nting, by funds and influence, boys and girls from 
fulling into the ranks of unskilled labour. There are also 
cm responding Committees in Liverpoid, Hove, H astings, 
Hxtord, and Cambridge.^ Their method is, generally speak- 
JScf* Cliapler X V. 
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inf?, to clioose carefully suitable firms, to help when neeos- 
sary with the premiums, and to keep watch over the appren- 
tices and employers to see that both are doinj? their part. 
Hut such efforts as these, excellent as they are in intention 
and result, can only touch the frinf?e of this question. 
The vast numl)er of children leavinf? school every year, 
the number of firms where this kind of apprenticeship has 
died out, never to be revived, but wh(*re new hands are 
constantly needed, the sub-divisioh of labour more and 
more prevalent, all require that there shall be a preliminary 
or supj)lementarv education, normal and open to every 
child who intends to take up manual labour, put somehow 
into the Enf?lish vsystem of Education. The outcome of 
this b(*lief is seen in the Trade Schools. 

I deal with London chiefly, because here I have personal 
experience, and because London developments are very sifrni- 
ficant. There the problems in ({iiesticm are most insistcuit, 
and in consequence more effort has been made to f?rap|)Ie 
with them. I know from corresponden(*e that then' is in 
the provinces a prowinj? interest in such schools and many 
are soon to be founded, so that the experience* of Londoners 
may be of value. The provinces, c'xc i'pt in the very lar<»e 
towns, are not blessed, or cursed, with the same ejuantity 
of enormous factories and huf?e distributing? af?encies 
where machine-like accuracy, not intellif?enc(», are 
demambfd of the workers, and where tor various reasons 
one has little chance of l>ecominf? efficient all round. Tlie 
part time school has ])een useful in the (*ountrv, wliero 
definite industries are localiscnl; in London, where they are 
very much varied and spread over a larf?e area, the problem 
is not so easy. The number of younf? men attending? 
evening classes is a very tiny fraction of the great army of 
workers, increasing every day under th(^ influx of men 
from the provinces, and stiffering from their superior 
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(‘fficioncy. Ilow many of those holding the higher posi- 
iionff in London firms are London men? They come from 
the country, wliere there are still smaller shops, and ineni 
can learn more than one branch of their trades. This fact 
was cicarlv" brought out in the London County Council 
]h‘|Mnts on Apprenticeship and the Luilding Trade. 

In London then we Iiave tliree types of trade school, 
endeavouring to remedy this ineciuality -(/y) Trade Schools 
for (fills, (h) Technical Day Schools for boys giving a 
special training in certain trades, c.y.,ihe Pa4ldington and 
Poplar hlngineering Scliools, and the Pakery School at the 
liorongh Polytechnic Institute; (c) Preparatory Trade 
Schools for Povs, such as the Stanley Trade Scliool and 
those at Shoreditcli and at the Porough Polytechnic 
Institute. I do not mention the Industrial Sidiools, Poor 
Law Scliools and Special Schools for physically defective 
children in all of which there is a certain amount of trade 
instruction given, because they lie outside the scope of 
iny |)ap(‘r. 

(//) (i iris’ Trade Schoeds. There are Schools for Dress- 
making at the Woolwich Polytechnic and the L.C.C. 
Padilington Technical Institute; for Ppholstery and 
Ueady-made (Nothing at the L.(\(\ Shoreditch Technical 
Institute; for Dn'ssmaking, Ladies’ Tailoring, and Porset- 
making at the L.(k(\ Westminster Technical Institute 
(now in temiiorary premises); and Waistcoat making, 
l)r(*ssmaking, and Lpholstery at tlie Porougli Polytechnic 
Institute. The training in these Schools is highly special- 
ised, and modelled more or less on that given in the French 
Schools. These are at present the only trades open to 
pirls. They entc*r the School between the ages of 14 and 
lo for a course of 12 years, in most cases holding a L.(\C. 
Scholarship with maintenance grant of .fS to .£12, though 
a f(*w jiaying pupils are taken. In my own Institute each 
<d th(‘ three trades mentioned has an Advisory Pommitlee 
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of trade experts, which examines tlie work each month, 
advises the Governors where necessary, and assists in 
placing out the pupils. Many of them have found suitable 
employment, and have made excellent starts towards bein^^ 
efficient, well-paid workwomen. At all the Institutes I 
have named these Advisory Committees exist, and in all of 
them the hours are the same, 22 hours practical work, the 
remainder being given to English subjects and drawing. 

(/>) Spt'cial Schools for Engineering. Two Schools of 
this character are held in the L.(\C. Technical Institutes 
at Poplar and Paddington. They provide a two years’ 
course of instruction for boys leaving the Higher Elemen- 
tary or Secondary Schools at not less than 14 years of age, 
who hope to attain to jmsitions of responsibility as tonnnen 
or managers, and to whom a preliminary s(nenlilic and 
technical training is necessary before entering works or 
offices. Hoys from elementary schools may be admitted, 
if on examination they appear to possess the re(|uisite 
education. The instruction here is much less s])ecialiscd 
in the direction of trade practice than is the case with the 
Girls’ Trade Schools, and is not intended as a substitute for 
apprenticeship or workshop practice. The fees are at 
Paddington os., and t*4. 10s. at Poplar. Tlu» (’iuincil 
otters 2o Scholarships tor boys between 14 ami 10 giving 
free tuition and maintenance grant <)f £10 the first year, 
and £15 the second. 

(r) Preparatory Trade Schools. 

Jl) Stanley Trade School. This was built by Mr. 
W. F. Stanley at South Xorwood, and only opened in 
March last; it is a public-spirited effort and an experiment 
which will be watched with interest. The primary object 
of the School is to teach manual dexterity by ])lent;y of 
workshop practice. It is suggested that the expense of 
practical instruction may be defrayed by the making of 
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Loxos of Lrioks anil toys, sui^h as now oomc from Germany, 
anil tilso models of ti'ucks, cranes, ete. The material to 
he used is fiaf^ments of wood now cither burnt or wasted 
in the works of Mr. Stanley. Fee Is. a week, first year; 
free when parents are out of work. 

One or two experimental schools of this type have been 
esiahlished recently by the Gloucestershire and other 
County Councils. 

(:i) Slioreditch School. This lias a definite bias towards 
the cabinet-makinp, furniture and other woodworking 
tiades. The boys Avho enter must be working in Standard 
AM. or a higher standard, and between 12 and V\ years of 
age. llrielly, the instruction is as follows: 


First 

Sei'oud 

Third 

Year. 

Year. 

Yeixv. 

Fnglish Subjects li .. 

... 


Art Drawing ami Modelling ... 0 .. 

•ij ... 


Matliematics .• 0 .. 

. -‘5 ... 

n 

Science and Technical Lectures 0 .. 

. 41 ... 


AVorksliop and Drawing Office.. .. 

. *15 ... 

*19. V 


*G hours Metal Work. 


The fees are iM. lOs. a year. 

Scliolarsliips tenable at this S(*hool are offered by the 
London (kmiity (Nuincil to boys who must not be h*ss than 
l'{ years of age, and are working in Standard A I. or a 
higher standard. The Scholarships are for two years, but 
may he extended for a third, provided tliat the holder will 
not he over l(j at tlie end of the year. They provide free 
tuition and maintenance, £10 under 14 years, £15 betweeif 
14 and 15, and £20 between 15 and 10 years of age. 

(4) Horough Folvtei'hnie Institute Dav Sidiool. Here 
uoys must be over 12 years of age an<l have jiassed in the 
•'^uhji'cts of at least Standard AM. They must have made 
up their minds to enter some handicraft trade, and not a 
i lei ical occupation. The coui'se of instruction covers three 
years, and in a few cases of boys showing special aptitude 
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four years. At present tlie seliool course is planned 
principally for the engineerinpr and various metal-working 
trades, as the majority of boys appear to choose this line of 
work. It is hoped to prepare for other tra<les as the school 
develops and the demand enlarges itself in other fields. 
Early specialisation is avoided, for all hoys take the same 
subjects in the first year. In the se(‘ond yc*ar the course is 
slightly varied to suit the recpiirements of boys who have 
decided upon their future tra4les'; for example, those 
wishing to enter the bookbinding, bakery, printing, or 
other trades will devote more time to art subjects or 
chemistry than those who intend to be engineers; while in 
the third year a more real specialisation to particular 
trades or groups of trades is allowed. The fee is £•] a year, 
and the London County Council has just given twenty 
Scholarships tenable at the School for three years for hoys 
who will he Id years of age on entering the School. The 
Scholarships give free tuition, and a grant of t*(j for the 
first two years ami £15 for the third year. There are also 
Free Tuition Scholarships, and other Scholarships giving 
free education witli JtS in the se(‘ond year and £11 in the 


third year for boys in Council S(‘hools residing in the 
district. The following is a summary of the hours of 

instruction : — First Second Third 

Year. Year. Year. 

Mathematics 5 ... 4 ... 4i 

English Subjects, imdudiiig 
Special Lectures and Visits 
to Museums ami Works G ... d ... 


Science 


4 ... 4i 


G 


Mechanical Drawing 

Art 

French 

Workshop Instrmdion 

Physical Exercises 


4 ... 5 


o 


5 






o 



d 


1 


1 

2 
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Duo attontioii is paid throughout the three years to 
])liyst(*al development,; gymnasties, and in the summer term 
organised games in the Institute’s field, are provided. 
An Advisory (Committee has been formed in order to link 
Ihe work of tlie Serhool with tlie industries of the neigh- 
bourhood, so tliat boys on leaving may bo fit to enter works, 
and b(‘ readily a,dmitted to them. 

We hav(^ now to note the special features of the three 
types of sclmol sketclfed above. The instruction in the 
(lirls’ Trade Schools is higlily specialised trade instruction. 
Th(‘V are as yet in the stage of an experiment, and it has 
|o be secji whetluu* they are the best form of school for 
girls of all grades of ability, and not only for those train- 
ing for some highly skilled branch of trade. The great 
specialisation is less dangerous in the case of girls than in 
that of boys, because the basis of all women’s trades is 
needlework, of which tliey learn the principles more or less 
thoroughly in their school work and at home, while the 
basis of the boys’ trades, manual accuracy and skill, does 
not fall to th(' lot of all boys in the same way. Moreover, 
the K'cognised jieriods of learning are in the girl’s work- 
room much shorter than in the boy’s. The instruction 
really only takes the place of apprenticeship and leads to 
the stage* of a good improver or an assistant, who will, how- 
ever, be competent later to Indd a higher position as a 
skilled worker. The danger of specialised instruction, /.c., 
that of turning out more workers than are reciuired in the 
niark(‘l, lias to be avoided, and is done in the case of tjie 
tjrirls’ S( hoeds I have described, by the active co-operation 
of Advisory ('ommittees of trade experts, who are closely 
ac([uainted with the labour market. In my own opinion, 
th(‘ specialised instnudion would l>e of more benefit to the 
gills if they had a year’s preliminary training to bridge 
the woik of the elementary school over to the trade work; 
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this could be given in the Institute from tlie ages of 13 to 
14, but far better in the elementa»y school during the 
girls’ last year, by which time would be saved, and a 
thorougli (*o-ordinatioii of ideas and work seemed. The 
maintenaiice scholarship system is rendered necessary by 
the later age at which girls are enabled to start work, for 
they may not enter the Trade School before 14, and in the 
case of poor parents this may be a hardship. 

We now turn to the (h) typ<% the Paddington and Poplar 
Engineering Scliools. No doubt these form a useful pari 
of our educational scheme, but it will b(? s(‘en that they 
only deal with a tiny fra<‘tion of our future trade workers. 
They arc intended for boys leaving the higher elemeniarv 
S(‘hools and secondary schools, in fa(‘t for the “ stieam of 
boys” in the words of the L.t'.C. Apprenticeship Pepoit 
in speaking of .scholarships “who, having won Junior 
County Scholarships and completed their course at the 
Secondary School, will compete for Trade Sidmlarsliips 
either from choice or from inability to win Tnl(*rinediate 
Scholarships, and from this class of students will la* drawn 
the future managers and foremen of industrial under- 
takings.” Intermediate Scholarships are compete<l for by 
boys between 14 and 17, so it will be seen that some of such 
trade scholars will enter industrial life very late. In my 
opinion boys leaving school at a later age than 10, evoji 
if they succeed at that age in getting taken into a 
workshop, may very possibly be no better oft' than their 
fellows starting at 16 ; they may only be junior draughtsmen 
for many years. Older boys with marked talents may do 
themselves no hann professionally by entering the teclinical 
school at such a late age, as they will pass on to the 
technical college or perhaps the fJniversity; but these can 
be only the very few. Parents of limited means will do 
well to recognise this fact. It w'ould liavc been surely 
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better for them to make up their minds at the beginning 
whctlMM* their sons were going into clerical occupations or 
the teaching profession or not, before competing I’or the 
junior county scholarships. This broad decision can be 
made at an early age, and many places would thereby be 
sav(Ml in the secondary schools. Junior County Scholars 
who aft(‘i a year or two are “ from clioicic ” going to turn 
into technical students, or who arc not likely to gain inter- 
mediate scholarships should not be cn(‘ouraged to enter 
secondary schools. In fact, great care shf)uld be exercised 
not to allow boys to postpone the cjitry into the workshop 
too long. The conditions of work in most of these make 
entry after l(j disadvantageous to boys and employers. 
Hoys d(» not care to adapt themselves to workshop condi- 
tions at the comparatively late age; they dislike going 
back to the beginning, wdiich they must do if they are to 
be “ formnen and managers*’ of the best kind; and most 
certainly they must do so if they have not the character 
to attain to these positions, Avhich all cannot have, and 
many in consequence remain in the position simply of 
skilled workers. On the age (piestion from the point of 
view of entry into works, there is mmdi to be learned from 
l(‘tters of employers quoted in Mr. Illair’s Iteport in the 
l!e[)f)rt of th«' Mosely Commissiem. 

Schools of the Paddington and Poplar Institute type, 
than, a|)|K‘ar to cater for a picked class — those who <*an 
ventun» to continue their studies to an age whi(di we have 
^cen is dangerously late for the mass of skilled workers.* 
Iliey icceive boys who coim* from Higher Elementary and 
J^efoiidiny Schools, with a few of the best boys from the 
primary schools. We still need something for the great 
mass of workers, with no specially marked scientifi(‘ or other 
tidents, who nevertheless must not be allowed to become 
die unskill(»d or defectively trained men, for want of the 
proper facilities for foundation science and trade training.. 
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S(*liO()ls of the typ(^ of the Day School for Woodwork at 
Slioreditch and the Technical Preparatory School hi my 
own Institute are, in my opinion, the best fitted and, under 
modern conditions of employment, ihe safest for the fifreat 
mass of pupils of averajife ability. They avoid the daiifj^ers 
of too early specialisation, and so plan their courses as to 
give the children an opportunity of leaving at an age 
when they Avill take their pla(‘e8 naturally in the workshop, 
with plenty of the fundamental knowledge which gives 
men of character the chance of raising themselves to tln‘ 
coveted position of foreman, and can he increasj'd to an 
indefinite extent at ev(*ning classes. At the H(»rougli 
School boys with no special aptitude are ])repared to enter 
the rank and file of the workers, and encouraged ti) become 
thoroughly efficient in tliaf line, not to aspire after posts 
as inefficient draughtsmen or <lesigners. Hoys who show 
signs of exceptional ability may stay a fourth year and 
s{KH‘ialise after the age of IG, but t'his is never allowed 
unless it is ([uite clear that their future will not be 
prejudiced by it. Care is exercised lest boys and parents 
be misled into the belief that allure destined to be foremen 
or managers; it is pointed out that all must begin at the 
beginning, and by their own character and persevtuaiice 
those possessing grit and tact will rise in time. A gr(*at 
mistake would be made in restricting sucli schools as these 
to boys who already show signs of more than ordinary 
ability. Their object is to make the vast mass of workmen 
really intelligent students of their trades, starting from the 
very beginning with a broad outlook and an a(M[Uaintance 
with the fundamental primdples und(*rlying the work, 
which will, it is hoped, save them for ever from sinking 
into the rut of unthinking routine, and from being in- 
capable of movement from one branch of trade to 
another, should industrial conditions so require. Hoys who 
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works in ihe neij^libonrhood arc urged to eontinue 
their attendanee at the building with which they have 
already become familiar, by joining evening classes. The 
fact is, we need scientifically train(‘d men at the bottom as 
well as at the top; workmen trained broadly will be more 
iii(lc})end(Mit of (*hange, and worth more, than the narrow 
specialist “one-branch" worker who is but little removed 
from th(‘ unskilled worker. It is a fallacy to imagine that 
sound training on scientific lines is not needed for our 
t ratios and imlustries because of the introduction of 
machinery and sub-division of labour. On the contrary, 
these are causes which render such training more ne(*essary 
than ever both for our industrial welfare and for the 
imuital and bodily welfare of the individual workers 
themselves. 

In support of this view I have the opinions of members 
of Advisory ('ommittges (m Plumbing and Boot and Shoe 
Manufacture, of which I am a member, and I may quote 
from a letter writt(*n by Mr. Henderson, a manufacturer of 
hoofs and shoes in Leicester, who says in referring to a 
proposed scheme of examination: — • 

“ During all my ex])erienco there has been a scarcity 
(»f <‘ducated, trained men, capable of rising to the 
positions of foremen, salesmen and managers, and the 
dearth is just as great at the present time as ever, taking 
into ac(*ount the enormous expansion of the trade. If 

the Litv and (iuilds of London Institute can see their 

• • 

way to adopt a standard of examination laid down, I am 
convinced that it will improve the education and in- 
telligence of our students, and I am confident that it will 
improve the training of men for the higher positions for 
which there is an ever-increasing demand. There are 
niany firms who would pay much higher salaries to in- 
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telligeiit, wcll-traiiiod men, but the difficulty is to obtain 
them. With the over-increasing sulvdivision of laboiir 
the boot trade will present greater opportunities in 
future to trained men of industry and ability.” 

I 

Mr. Callard, a Master Baker of Leicester, a Vice- 
President of the National Association of Master Bakers 
and Confectioners, Examiner to the City and (inilds of 
London Institute, and a Member of the Advisoiy (.’om- 
mittee of the Bakery School in mv V)wn Institute, has ex- 
pressed to me similar opinions regarding tlie Bakery and 
Confectionery trades; and I could ([note to the same effect 
many persons engaged in other trades. 

It is interesting and instructive to trace the (^volutioji of 
trade education (under State management) in this country, 
and to note the indecision of policy that has prevailed, 
now encouraging the encroardiments of the purely bookish, 
and now of the manual, ideals of education. It is in this 
connexion that wo shall see the part played by the Iligh(‘r 
Elementary School. 

For the last IJO years we seem to have in a haphazard 
way b(*en trying to give better opportunities to the future 
industrial worker, and we are still in the thick of the 
struggle. First in 1872, as one result of the experience 
gained tlirough the teacliing of science and art subjects 
in the evening, the Science and Art Department creatcsl 
a sjK'cial order of classes called Organised Science Schools, 
in order to encourage systematic courses of scientific in- 
struction, (thiefly in day schools, the work of which followed 
the ordinary elementaiy school cour.se. In 1895 there was 
an improvement in the lot of these schools, as they were 
then remodelled and termed in 1897 Schools of Science. 
In 1900 the Science and Art Department was merged in 
the Board of Education, and the name ‘‘School of Science” 
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charif^^ed to “ Secondary School, Division A,"’ in 1902-3. 
From about 1903 the ordinary Secondary Schools were 
allowed to squeeze out of existence the Secondary School 
Division A type, and the latter f,^radually disappeared. 
The friends of technical education then bej^an an agitation 
which resulted in the appearance in 190^1-5 of vSection 42 
of th(‘ K veiling Schools Jtegulatioiis, /.c., the Clause allow- 
ing in special cases grants to bo made in respect of instruc- 
<ion of students in Day Technical Classes. Lastly, in 
lOOo-G came the revised Minute for Higher Elementary 
S(‘hools. Schools under Section 42 of the Evening Schools 
lb‘gulation are under the South Kensington Branch of the 
Board, and those under the Higher Elementary ScliooTs 
Minute are governed from Whitehall. We must take care 
not to fall between two stools, and must never again allow 
(he secondary school of an industrial type (if I may give 
that nanu^ to our new trade schools), to Iw lost. There can 
ho no doubt that the technical school had better be man- 
aged ill close connexion with technical institutes and jmly- 
technics, under the Begulations of the South Kensington 
hranch of the lloard of Education, rather than under the 
element arv schools branch from which the Higher Ele- 
iiHuitary School is managed. The former is in touch with 
the w<uk of technical institutes and colleges, and is tlierc- 
fore better adapted for the work of technical schools than 
tlie latter. 

The Higher Elementary School, as at present constituted,^ 
'vill do little to solve our technical education problem,. 
We want more preparatory trade schools of type (c) both 
for boys and girls, managed in full connexion with, or as 
pari (jf, our technical institutes. These with their eipiip- 
nient and staff are specially fitted for such work, as Higher 
Ehunentary Schools can never be. But we must at the 
Slum* time sedulously guard against any suggestion that 
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tlio preparaiory trade seliool is inferior in dignity to the 
secondary scliool of what used to be cjilled Division B 'type ; 
both are necessary parts of the wliole system, and therefore 
neither is before or below the other. The founding of such 
scliools in sufficient numbers would have most bemfficial 
effects (1) in enlisting a greater interest among parents, 
who will see that work of a rational chaiiuder which they 
can understand, and bearing on their children's future, is 
being taught; (2) in shortening thb period of apprentict*- 
ship and learning of a trade; and (^1) in bridging ovtu* the 
gap between the elementary school and the factory. The 
hostility of trade unions will not be incurred, fnr no 
attempt will be made to push boys into skilled trad(*s with- 
out passing through a recognised course of modified ])ie- 
liminary apjircnticeship or “learning.'' It will b(‘ re- 
membered that no specialisation or attempt to t(*a(‘h moie 
than the fundamental principles (if a trade is ])ermitU*d. 
Xor need we fear that too many boys are going to bc' put 
into skilled trades, only to find themselves unemplov(»(l 
afterwards. The object of such schools is to (rain boys 
who in any case would have gone in for industrial work, 
and to give them a real training, not tc) send them inil so 
inefficiently ])repared, that with the first change of 
machinery they are incapable of adapting themselves. We 
must open up a whole trade to the (‘ye of a pupil, and teach 
him to say, “ I am not a cabim^t-maker if I can only make 
a piece, or part of a pie(‘e, of furniture “I am not an 
*engineer if my skill is restricted to looking after an auto- 
matic machine”; or “ I am not a carpenter if I can only 
make one kind of toy or athletic re(juirement which may 
fall out of fashion to-morrow.” 

We are now in a position to affinn certain general 
principles regarding the methods, limitations and dangers 
to b(j considered in the establishment and management 
of the true type of trade school. It is important, 
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1. To plan the sohool oonrso so as to pormit pupils to 

’ enter any trade at the ripht ago. 

2. To arrange the ’last period of woi k in the elementary 

school course and the first stage of the trade school 
course in close co-ordination. 

To co-ordinate the last year’s work of the trade school 
with tlie, system of apprenticeship or learning 
followe<l in the trade, in order to avoid waste of 
time in starting^work. 

4. To watcli the state of the market, as to the number of 
persons employed in various trades, and the possible 
dangers of too (*arly and too definite specialisation 
in schools; this can only be done by keeping in 
iouch with trade reijuirenuuits, by the help of 
employers and trade unionists. 

o. To appoint the right kind of teacher. 


Co-ordination iudccil is the note of the whole solution, 
co-ordination between elementary schools, trade sidiools, 
factories, the attitudes of teachers, parents, employers, and 
trade unionists. First of all, to get the full value out of 
such schools as I have been advocating there must be 
effect iv(» co-ordination between the work of the elementary 
and tlie tra<le school, and we need here the sympathy of 
t(‘achers, parents ami employers in deciding the best course 
to be given in the elementary day s(*hools. Care must be 
taken in the futuie not to devise any scheme on a rigid, 
pattern, nor slavishly to (*opy any Continental or American 
methods, but to (*onsider the genius and temperament of 
the nation. The intensely practical character of our race 
ami its incapa(‘ity under systems of too great uniformity 
and drill must always be kept in view. 

Mo efficient co-ordination between elementaiy and trade 
sclinohs carried out without reform in the elementary 
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scliool system, and liere the Hoard of Edueatioii 
Elemeiiturv Schools Branch can help, as I feel sure it‘will. 
The reforms most needed are, smaller classes, correlation 
of school subjects, reduction in the number of those tauj^ht 
as “special subjects,” and, most important of all, reform 
in the teaching of arithmetic, which must from the viny 
first be connected with the elements of geejmetry, and with 
manual work. These subjects should form a unity in the 
child's mind, not be regarded as )?eparate or ” spticial ” 
subjects. In short, the science teaching and manual 
training must be correlated to the mathemati(*s of the 
school, so that the children may see that there is an 
intimate connexion between them. In this wav many of 
the difficulties experienced by children in entering 
technical schools and institutes will be removed, as they 
will be the more readily able to take up new work. As a 
preparation for trade schools we n(?ed sound knowledge ot 
de(?imals, clear ideas of proportion in relation to simple 
problems in mechanics, rather than ordinary Rule of I1ire(‘ 
problems on interest, etc., and we are not at all concerned 
with algebra so long as the arithmetic and geometry are 
clearly understood as an introduction to mathematics. 
This practical .system of teaching arithmetic in connexion 
with geometry and manual work cannot justly be criticised 
as being too special in application or as leading in the 
direction of trade work only. The race of boys should 
Jviiow how to measure and use tools, just as the race of 
{fills should know how to use a needle. No one is afraid 
of teaching needlework in the elementary 8(;hoo], or that 
girls who have learnt that and other domesti(i economy 
subjects will find themselves incapable of being anything 
but dressmakers or upholstrcsses. It is the same witli 
boys. I have no fear that the needful 8Uj)ply of clerks 
will run short. Uur present system indeed, as I have said, 
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makes <00 many under-clerks, and the existence of County 
Council S(diolarshij)s exaggerates this evil, both as 
suggesting to file youthful mind that industrial work needs 
no preparation, and hinting also that the State sfes no 
need to encourage it in comparison with teaching, Civil 
Scuvice, or other clerical work. I do not meaji that the 
future trade worker ought to liave scliolarships offered to 
him at 11 years of age, on the model of the Junior County 
Scholarships; that worth! be far too young, but I do wish 
to see tli(‘. ehnneiitary s(*hool plan arranged with at least 
an ecjual attention paid to him as to his clerkly brother. 
The last two years of liis time at the elementary school 
sliouhl have a direct! relation to the work of the two or 
thn‘e yi'ars which should folhnv in the preparatory trade 
school. Tliis means that panmts should be encouraged to 
make a de<'ision about tlnnr boys* future much earlier than 
at present, but 1 do not see why this should be impossible. 
Tin* particular kind of trade need not be known till the 
luu ’s last year at the j)reparatoiT trade school, but that he 
is lo go into some handicraft trade can be known with the 
teacher's help some time b(»fore that. At about llj or 12, 
the children in all our elementary sidiools should begin to 
divide into groups, according to talents shown, and, within 
the elenientarv school, should work with a bias to this or 
that direction. Tin' difference in the work done by the 
vaiious groups need not be very great, provided 1he 
reforms in the elementary school curriculum are carried^ 
<mt on the lines suggt'sted above. Hut this re-organisation 
of Hie stmlies in the elementary school will give an 
opportunity of seeing, what is imw very difficult to find 
out, the kind of bent which the various children liave, and 
'vhclher it is worth while to follow it up. 

If the work of the last two years in the elementary school 
is arranged so that it will fit in with the educational re- 
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(luiremonts of the t ratio school, then children can postpone 
the afje of entry into the latter till between Id and 14 years 
of apt'. Ill other words, the first year’^ work wliich is now 
done in the Trade school up to the ape of 14 could (‘(jiially 
well be done by the pupils before enterinp, provided that 
the courses in the Kleincntary and Trade Schools had been 
elfectively co-ordinated. In this way the course of instruc- 
tion in a School of the Shoreditch wood-workinp type or of 
the Uorouph Polytechnic inetal-wmkinp type would be 
shortened by one year. The course in th(‘ elementaiy 
school up to the ape of 14 would then he siiitabh* both for 
those who are poinp on to the tradi^ school, and also for 
those who are for any reason obliped to po to work at 14, 
and must continue their education solely at eveninp classes. 
Another, thouph less efficient, way of producinp the eiVect 
required in districts where there art^ no specially equipped 
technical institutes, would be to have the sani(‘ ehunentaiy 
school course for all children up to 12 y(‘ars of ape, and 
preparatory technical or trade scln)ols in the neiplibourhood 
for children from 12 to 10 years of apc‘. Teachers in 
elementary schools should be encouraped to visit the trade 
school in their neiplibourhood and find out what their 
pupils will be expected to know when tiny enter. Tlie 
experienctJ pained would be of pr(*at value in preventinp 
wastape and overlappinp in chanpinp from one school to 
another. 

, I have already referred to the imjiortance of a y(‘ar\s 
pjt,eparatory traininp for pirls poinp into trade schools. 
For the benefit of those wlio may be desirous of openinp 
preparatory technical or trade schools for b(»ys, it may be 
useful to consider the first year's course in my own Insti- 
tute’s school, which it will be remembered is planned for 
boys of about 14 years of ape. Such a course (p. 410) could 
easily be taken in an elementary school, provided that it 
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was arranged to fit in with whut is now the Trade Schoors 
socoirtl yearns course, but w'ould then become the Trade 
School’s first year. -It consists of Eiif^lisli and Practical 
Mafhtuiiiit ics for about half the time, while the remainder 
is devoted to Art, Geometrical and Mechanical Drawing, 
Klementary Physics on the Mechanics side, and Manual 
Work. None of these require any special equipment. The 
metal work is of a simple character, dealing with the work- 
ing of sheet iron, zinc; brass and copper in the making of 
gaug(‘s, t(‘mplets, hinges, geometrical solids in wire and 
sluM^t metal, and bringing in the use of simple soft solder- 
ing. The main feature of the manual work is its con- 
nexion with the mathemati(*al and drawing-office work of 
the course; and it is treated as a real part of the school 
coui'se. 

As showing the value of close co-ordination between the 
el(‘nienlarv school alK^ the trade or te(*hnical school, to 
wlnVli the l)oy will go on and in which the nature of his 
future* employment will be taken into consideration 
throughout the course, I may mention what has been done 
for many years in Uirmingham for silversmiths and other 
metal workers at the Municipal 8(*hool of Art. By a wise 
airangemeut the Art School is kept in touch with the 
drawing done in the elementary schooLs, and bright boys 
are passe<l on at about Id to be day vstudeuts at the Art 
‘Schu(d, where they spend a year or two receiving instruc- 
tion und(*r the art masters in drawing and in various, 
hranches of metal work under skilled craftsmen-teachers. 
The result is tliat these boys are eagerly sought after by 
the metal workers of the town, very many rising to excel- 
lent positions with good wages. This would not have been 
possible but for tlio liberality of Alderman Kenrick, who 
paid out of his own pocket 5s. a week wages to boys attend- 
the school, an allowance which enabled them to be kept 
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from going out to work during the requisite period of Art 
School training. Though not certain on this point, I 
believe that this was the first form of industrial scholarship 
providing maintenance for young workers in this country. 

We rome now to the important question of tlie staff. 
On the system pursued in this matter the sucecss of any 
trade sehool depends. My own Day Selioql at the Doroupli 
Polytechnic may supply a helpful example. This School 
is under my general direction as one possessing some 
knowledge of trade requirements, and as Principal 
of the Institute; the Senior Master, who is a Graduate 
in Arts and Science of London rniversity, is my 
principal assistant, responsible for tlie Englisli sub- 
jects and for tlie discipline of the School. The 
School is divided into forms under qualified masters for 
English subjects and practical mathematics, these subjects 
being taken throughout the School; while the physics, 
chemistry, drawing and workshop instruction are under 
the cliarge of instructors who all possess special acipiaint- 
ance with actual workshop conditions. For example, 
geometry, machine drawing and applied mechanics an? 
taught by men who have worked in the shops and have 
received a sound training in those subjects, and the work- 
shop instructors in wood and metal are expert craftsmen 
capable of earning their living in the factory. The School 
is so arranged that the boys on entering come under the 
control of the Senior blaster. It is a most important point 
'that the first year’s work should be done under the 
superintendence of the most responsible master. The 
comparatively specialised third year is spent chiefly with 
the engineering and workshop staff, so that during their 
last year at the school the boys come into camtact wiih 
men who know what workshop conditions are, and can 
therefore better advise tliem what branch of trade they arc 
best fitted to enter. 
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Tlie obvious and first (lualification of the trade teacher 
is of ('ourse that he should have been actually a worker at 
some handicraft trade among the group of which ho is to 
ieach the principles. Tlie ideal teacher will further have 
received a sound training in the science subjects cognate 
io his tra<le. A proper combination of theory and practi(.*e 
is essential. As to who is to take the science connected 

I 

with a trade (/.r., whether it should bo taken by the 
tec'hnical teacher, or by a teacher who has devoted his 
time to science entirely), it is difficult to lay down a hard 
and fast rule. Other things being eijual, the trade teacher 
wjnild probably be the better. Tlie objeidion is sometimes 
heard that as a mb* it is not safe to entrust the science 
teaching to such a man, as he will not have a sufficient 
grasp of principles and will look at the trade work in a 
narrowly practical way. To my mind, the way to prevent 
this is not to place a science teacher above the trade 
teacher, as, if this is to be the custom, trade teachers will 
not trouble to make a thorough study of science. The 
l)(*tter plan, I think, is to give the trade teacher a dignified 
position and to expect him to take his subject in a 
thorough and scientifii; manner. All over the country the 
l)ractical engineer has shown himself a good teach(‘r of 
engineering subjects including science; his workshop 
experience has made him a better teacher of them. We 
must, of course, guard against the danger that iour 
practical man, caught with the glamour of science 
leaching, may be tempted to forget that the great object 
of his work is to make good workmen, not laboratory 
<lih‘ttanti. We want a new race of technical instructors, 
<*(urespon<ling to those in the mechanical and electrical 
bades. Men of the latter type are needeil in all branches, 
"ood work, metal work, leather work of all kinds. Sir 
l^hilip Magnus in his last presidential address to the 
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ilanual Training* Teacliers’ Association spoke of the 
teachers of the future, and reference? to that addreds will 
repay anyone interested in the question. 

In this paper, I have dealt with what I believe to be one 
of th‘e most important educational problems with wdiieli 
our community has to deal. Part-time attendance and 
evening class work at technical institutes has been and will 
continue to be a necessary means of training for those who 
are already engaged in the works, bat adeejuate preparation 
at school must be added to our system. We need good 
citizens, but good citizens must be good workers. If educa- 
tion could but cease to be a question of party politics, if 
education authorities and teachers would plan it on 
rational lines and secure the co-operation of parents and 
employers, in it would be found the great solution of many 
of the riddles of our social system, of which unemployment 
is not the least. Imagine for a moment the awfully deailen- 
ing effect on a man of the discovery that he has been flung 
into the industrial market so ill prepared that ho must be 
tied for ever to one small branch of a trade without the 
ability to broaden his knowledge and to turn to fresh 
aspects of it ! Can we not realise the necessity for giving 
boys a broad training at the outset, before intelligence and 
versatility have been deadened*:' No one who knows any- 
thing about present-day industrial conditions can be satis- 
fied w’ith tin? existence of the one-braiich w«jrker, nor can 
fail to wonder that there is not greater unrest ])oth here 
and abroad than has yet show’ii itself. Whatever the 
necessities of the methods of production, we have no right 
to cramp the minds and lives of the producers. 

C. T. Millis. 
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Certain Trade Schools and Pre-apprenticeship Schools 
in England. 

A brief review of their aims and courses of study. 

TiiK roatU'r of tho promliiifj oliapter may find it convenient 
U) liav(^ for leference a fyiimmary of the aims of some of the 
trade scliools and pre-apprenticeship schools whicli have 
recently been founded in Enj^land. 

It has lon^ been characteristic of educational thought in 
this country to approve those forms of S(*hool training 
which stimulate the application of the pupil by a constant 
senst* of the practical utility of his or her intellectual 
eltorts. Xor has this been a mere matter of theory. Side 
hy side with our publi(!*eleinentary schools there has been 
built lip a system of industrial schools, in which the course 
of instruction is based upon practical work done in and for 
a community, under influences which appeal to a boy's 
pleasure in seeing tlie work of his own hands, and to his 
instinctive response to smart and just discipline. What 
is best in tin? spirit <if these schools came in great measure 
from the example of Pestalozzi. For a time it seemed 
likely that our system of elementary education in Fingland 
would comprise, under one Department, the industrial and 
the mor(‘ literary types of school. Dr. Kay (afterwards 
‘^ii* James Kay-Shuttleworth) and his colleague, Mr. E. 
t’arleton-Tufnell, established, in 1840, at llattersea, a 
tiaining school with an elementary school attached to it, 
in whicli education was to have a practical bent. In 184(> 
the Education Department offered grants to day schools of 
industry by tlie same Minute which gave grants to certain 
teachers in ordinary elementary schools. Hut in 18G0, the 
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industrial schools were transferred to the care of the 
llonie Secretary. In the following year the Inirtful 
actioil of Mr. Robert Lowe imposed upon the ordijiary 
eleiuentaiy scliools of the. country a system by wliicli 
Government grants were paid according to the results of 
the individual examination of children in reading, writing 
and arithmetic. This act of the (Vntral Authority 

I •• 

thwarted the efforts of those elementary school teachers 
Avho might, if they had been allowed, have worked out a 
form of school training liberal in its influence and at the 
same time strong on the manual and constructive side. 
The tendency to bookishness in school work, which Mr. 
Lowe's Code caused his Department to encourage and the 
teachers in self-protection to adopt, might have be(*n cor- 
rected by the influence of the industrial school, Inul not 
the latter been transferred to the remote region of another 
Department, having been previously marked off as suitable 
only for the less fortunate or more unruly (diildrim. The 
separation of the two tyjK‘s of school soon accentuatc‘d the 
defects of each. 

In 1870, however, a Royal Commission on Scientific 
Instruction was appointed, and in its reports, which ap- 
peared in ten parts between 1871 and 1875, dealt with the 
plan of scientific teaching in all grades of education. From 
this time onwards (Mr. T. Twining’s Technical Training 
was published in 1874) the movement for more practical 
education grew apace. In 1877 the Livery Compani(‘s of 
London formed a committee to prepare a scheme for a 
national system of technical education. As a result of 
this the Gity and Guilds of London Institute was in(M)r- 
jMirated in 1880, with great benefit to the interests of t<‘ch- 
nological instruction throughout tlie crountiy. 

Gradually with the help of Mr. J. R. Diggle and others 
and under the influence of ideas from Naas, manual 
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iiainiug found a place in the ordinary elementary school. 
And it fortunately happened that all liberal and human- 
iziiiji: influences in the industrial schools met wifli en- 
(ouiaj^ement (tlioufjh at no sa(!rifi(!e of practical training 
and discipline) on the part of their Chief Inspector, Mr. 
J. (jr. L(‘gge, now Director of Education at Liverpool. 
Tlius tlie way was opened for an interchange of influence 
between the two types of school, and such interchange was 
hast('n<‘d by the educational exhibitions hold in 1899 and 
1900. Since that time the idea of introducing more prac- 
tical work into the elementary schooTs has gained ground.^ 
Conciirrcmtly there has been a growing disposition to 
oslablisli what are really day continuation schools, designed 
to give practical training in preparation for apprenticeship 
in sl\ill(‘<l trades. Owing to the ditference in the economic 
position of women workers, the trade schools for girls are 
plaiiiKMl, iniudi more definitely in most cases, to take the 
phn e of ap])renticeship. 

In I lie following pages are summarised the aims and 
courses of sixteen schools in England and of one school, 
which is of unhiue interest, in the City of Xew York.- 
The names of the schools are: 


F or Hoys : — 

Technical Day School, Faddington Technical Institute, 
London. 

Day TiMdinical Classes, Central School of Arts and Crafts, 
London. 

T(‘ehnical Day School, Shoreditch Technical Institute, 
London. 

Technical Day School, Dorough Poly technic, London. 


1- It lias fiirtlicml by tho publication of tlio lto])ort on “ Studies 
^lost Suitable for Elementary Schools/* issued by a Committee (of 
'vMcIi Sir IMiilip Magnus was Chairman) appointed at the Southport 
of the British As.sociation in 1893. 

'l'h<* summaries are based for the most part upon papers supplieiji 
“y tlie Loeal Education Authorities or in.stitutions concerned. 
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Stanley Tocliniral Trailo Schools, South Xorwood, London. 
Day Preparatory Trade vSehool, (^jekbiirn Iligli Scdiool, 
Leeds. 

Holheek Day Preparatory Trade School, Leeds. 
Pre-apprenticeship Day School, liootle. 

Day Craft School, Hriniscoiuhe, (jrloueestershiro. 

For Girls: — ' 

Day Trade School, Dorouj^h Polytechnic, London. 

Day Trade School of Dressinakinjif, AVonlwich Polyteclinic, 
London. 

Day Trade School of Dressinakinfif, Paddinfifton T«'clinical 
Institute, London. 

Day Trade S(*hool, Shoreditch Technical Institute, London. 
Preparatory Trade School, ('ockhiirn llif^h S(‘hool, Leeds. 
Manhattan Trade School, ('ity of New York. 

And (in illustration of another’ type of practical 
training for girls) 

Domestic Science School, Prince’s Load, Liverpool. 
Domestic Kconomy School, Dallington, Northamj)toiishire. 

Special mention should also be made (though its course 
of study is not given here) of the (’raft Scliool, VM 141, 
(jrlolw Hoad, Hethnal Green, London K., whicli lias done 
pionecu' work of importance in this branch of education. 
It has owed much to the guidam*e of Mr. 11. Lh*wellyn 
Smith, now Secretary of the Board of Trade. 

'■ A. Tradp: AM) Craft SniooLs for Boys. 

(1) The Technical Day School for lioyn at the L.CD- 
Paddington Technical Institute. 

The object of this school, which was opened in 
September, 190G, is to provide for boys a course of scientific 
and technical training preparatory to their entering the 
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iMififiiiocrinfif and building trades. The course is planned 
to meet the needs of boys, eominf^ for the most part from 
m^dier Klenientary and Secondary Schools, who li6pe to 
attain to positions of responsibility as foremen and 
managers, and who need a preliminary, scientific and 
tec hnical training, before entering works or offices. It is 
not inl(*nded that the training re(*eived at the school shall 
he a substitute for apprenticeship or workshop experience. 
The pupils must be not»less than 14 years of age at entry, 
and must bring a recommendation from the Headmaster 
of tlie last school attended. Boys from elementary schools 
arc admitted if, on examination, they appear to possess the 
necessary cducatioji aJid intelligence. 

Tlie full course lasts two years. The boys receive in- 
struction in the use of tools and in construction work, with 
sjK'cial refenmee to theindustry which they expect to enter, 
ami are ma<le familiar, with ordinary workshop practice, 
tlie latter being closely co-ordinated with the work of the 
iliawing ofKce. Th(‘ curriculum includes Mathematics, 
riiysics, (Mieinistry, Applied Mechanics, English Composi- 
tion, Commercial Correspondence and business methods. 

Tlie school keeps the ordinary three terms, and is open 
from 9-‘)0a.m. to lii-JlO p.m., and from 2 to 5 p.m. on five 
<lays a we(*k. The fee is 15s. a term or £2. 5s. a year. 

The (\)unty Council otters a certain number of scholar- 
sliips tenable at the school by boys between 14 and'KJ 
years of age. These give free tuition and a maintenance 
giant of .£10 the first year and £15 the second year. 

(') Technical Classen ai the L,(\C. Central School of 
Arts and Crafts^ Regent Street, London, 

These classes were established in September, 1906, in 
‘iider to provide a suitable preliminary training for boys 
iiitending to enter the silver smithing or kindred trades. 
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The number of pupils is limited to 20. The fee is fl. 10s. 
a year, and the County Couueil offers ten free studentships. 

(3) The Technical Day School for Hoys at the LD.C, 
Shoreditch Technical Institute. 

« 

This school was opened in January, 1902. Its object is 
“ to enable boys who intend to enter some branch of the 
furniture or other wood-working trades, ijs cabinet makers, 
carpenters, joiners, shop- fitters, pattern-makers, turners, 
wood-carvers or draughtsmen, to •continue their general 
education, and at the same time to ac([uire such a know- 
ledge of the artistic principles of design and the scientific 
principles of construction, of the properties of materials, 
and of the use of tools, as will enable them at the end of 
a two or three years’ course to enter a workshop with a full 
appreciation of the points to which they are expected to 
direct their attention, and with an intelligence so trained 
as to make them immediately of substantial use to an 
employer.” 

The school is open to boys who are capable of doing the 
work of Standard \TI. of the Elementary School, and who 
are fourteen years of age. Youngc'r boys are admitted by 
scholarship. 

The course lasts for two or three years. During the first 
year the subjects of instruction are: — English Subjects 
((Composition, History, (leography); Arithmetic and Men- 
sufation ((jeneral); (leometry and (ieoinetrical Drawing; 
Fr(!(diand and Model Drawing; Mo<lelling in Clay; Ele- 
irnmtary Experimental Science (class-work and laboratory 
work); Workshop and Technical Drawing; Technology of 
woods, metals and tools (Note-book lessons) ; Dench-work 
fuse of wood-working tools and use of metal-working tools). 

The Second and Third Year (. nurses are on similar lines, 
but during the third year a higher degree of 8pecialisati(»u 
is permitted. 
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The fee is £1. 10s. a year. The Council reserves to itself 
the risht to remit the fee wliolly or in part in the ease of 
any hoy whose parents are in receipt of not more than £2 
a week. The ('oumuT also offers annually twenty-five 
seliolarsliips tenable at the seliool. These are open tomboys 
wlio are resident in the ('ounty of London, who arc not 
less than Id years of a^e, and are working in the Vlth or a 
liigher standard. Tlic i'ouneil must bo furnished with a 
statement of the past ciireer and future intentions of the 
candidate, and tljtj application must be supported by re- 
coninnmdations from the Headmaster and the Manual 
Training Instructor under whom the boy has been working. 

The seliolarsliips are awarded on the results of a qualify- 
ing examination in Lnglisli and Arithmetic, combined 
wifh a competitive examination in (ft) Freeliand and Model 
Drawing or Clay-modelling; {h) Elementary Workshop 
and (hMunet ri<‘al Drawing; (c) Manual Training in Wood- 
work. Tlies(' sidiolaisli i[)s are tenable for two years with a 
possible extension for a third year, but no scholarslii)) can 
he retained after the end of the scliool year in which the 
scholar reach(‘S the age of sixtemi. They provide free 
tuition at the school, travelling and maintenance allow- 
ances, graduated according to tlu‘ age of the scholars. 
Thost‘ under 14 receive £10 a year for travelling and other 
expenses; those between 14 and 15, receive a maintenance 
allowaiK'e of £15; and those between 15 and 1(5, a mawi- 
tenance allowance of £20. No candidate is eligible for a 
scholarship whose parents are in receipt of more than £120 
a year. 

There is an Advisory Sub-Committee for the whole 
Institute (including the Technical Day School for Hoys), 
consisting partly of members of the London County 
( ouncil, j)artly of employers and others interested in the 
work. 
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(4) The Trrhnirnl Day School for Boys at the Borouyh 
Polyfcrhnir Inst it ate. 

Tli(y Tochnioal Day School for 'Jloys at tlic ]{orou*i:h 
Polytechnic was opened in 1897, and re-organis(Ml in lOOG 
to alford opportunities for preparat()iy trade training 
whicli would ^ive Loudon boys better chances tlian 
they had liitherto had of becoming skilled worktus. 
At present the work of the school is planned with a view 
principally to the needs of boys desirinj' to enter the 
enfi^ineerin^ and various inetal-Avorkin^ trades, but it is 
intended to prepare for other trades (c.//., chemical, book- 
bindin}?, tailoring;, bakery and confectionery trades) as 
opportunity offers. Boys are elifjfible f(»r admission who 
are over 12 years of afi^e and hav(^ passed the A’ltli Standard 
of an eleinentarv school, or have re(‘eived an equivalent 
education, and can show that they possess sufficient ability 
to profit by the instruction. They must also have made 
up their minds that tliey intend to ejiter some handicraft 
trade. A certificate of j^ood conduct is re(|uir(‘d from the 
school last attended. 

The course ordinarily lasts for three years, but may he 
extended to four years. The subjeirts of instruction in- 
clude (leneral English Subjects (including special lectures 
and visits to museums and works); Practical Mathematics 
(including mensuration and geometry); Freehand and 
Model Drawing (including the making of dimensiojied 
sketches from actual objects in us(‘, such as pi(‘ces of 
* apparatus, parts of machines, etc.); Mechanical and 
Engineering Drawing ; Mechanics ; Physics and Chemistry ; 
AVood and Metal Work; One Modern Foreign Language 
(French or German); Physical Ex(‘rcises. 

During the first year the course of instruction is common 
to all boys. In the second year, slight modifications are 
‘allowed when it is known what the future requirements of 
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iiulividuiil boys art' likely to l)e, but no real specialisation 
is ])(>rnuttc(l until tlje third year, when the pupils are 
allowed to devote c^oiVsiderable time to workshop and other 
iiisiruclion suitable to tlie particular trade or occupation 
tli(\v wish to follow. For boys of special aptitude who 
wish to take a fourth year’s course, further specialisation 
can b(' arranged, A leasoiiabhr amount of home Avork is 
m| aired of all the pupils. The ])hysical development of 
the boys is well (*ared fbi\ and or<>:anised frames are played 
ill ihe fiedd beloiif^in^ to the Institute. 

The fee is £l a term or fd a year. Tw(mty scholarships, 
oiviiifT fn^' tuition and a maintenance allowance (£6 for 
Ihe tirsi Iwo years, £15 for the third) are olTered by the 
(’ounly Council to boys who will be Id years of age on 
(‘nt(*ring th(‘ s(*hool. In addition, a limited number of 
(‘iitiancc' exliibitions giving free tuition, and renewable 
y(‘ar by year, are awanTed by the (lovernors. Certain local 
exhibitions and scliolarships an^ also tenable at the school. 

An Atlvisorv Council of employers has been formed in 
enniiexion with the school, so as to link the education given 
with Ihe industries of the neighbourhood, and to help the 
hoys to find suitable posit i«)ns on leaving. 

( 0 ) 7 //C Stunh ij Trch nical Trade Schools, 

Tlu‘ Stanley Trade School, founded by Mr. W. F. 
Stanley, of tbe firm of optical and stuentific instrument 
makers, was opened in March, 1!K)7. The aim of the school^ 

to teach the rudiments of mechanics, science and applies!, 
lut to boys having a taste for these subjects, in order to 
pH'pare tliem for entering into apprenticeships in 
mechanical tiades with considerable knowledge of the 
Work they may have to do. The school, which has been 
^^^dlt and equipped at Mr. Stanley’s expense, is situated in 
^fuith Norwood, li has been placed by Mr. Stanley under 
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a Board of Govorno7*s, consisting of tlio Mayor of the 
Boroutifli and others interested in educational work. 

]ioys between 12 and years of ajifc are eligible for 
admission, and it is proposed to take fifty such boys into 
the s(*liool every four months until the number readies 
four hundred. Should the munber of candidates exceed 
the number of vacancies, choice will be made of those boys 
who seem most lik(‘ly to profit by the special traininj^ the 
sons of mechanics, for instance, and boys who have alreailv 
shown special mechanical or artistic ability. Good work 
in the public elementary s(‘hools from which the candidate's 
come, will also be taken into account. The boys must b(^ 
of ^ood character and are expected to be juiiudual ami 
refifular in attendance. The ri^ht is rt'served of termin- 
ating tin? attendance of any boy who, (‘ither throu|^h want 
of intellifrence and special aptitude, or throu^di lack of 
inten'st and application to his work, prove's himsc'lf unfit 
to profit by the training f^iven at the school. 

The subjects of instruction will depiuid partly upon the 
intelligence and needs of the individual b(»ys, who will so 
far as po.ssible be ])uslied forward in that braneh of 
mechanics in which they an* eapabh^ of doin^ the bi’st 
work. They will be^^in with dilfermit forms of wood- 
work -flat work, turnin^^ and rou^h carving, and will ^’o 
on to work in metals fitting, turning, casting, solderinj;’, 
and electro-deposition. All pupils will take drawing', in- 
^ cliidinj^ frei'liaiid and mechanical drawing, and more ad- 
.vajiced students will have opportunities of learninf^ print- 
ing'’, paintin|if, modelling, desi^nin|:r, chasinf?, (*n^ravinjr, 
and carving'’ in wood and stone. Half the tinui each day 
will be devoted to subjects of general edmration, and half 
to t('chnical and artistic trainiiif^. In his address at the 
op(*nin^ of the school, Mr. Stanley sufi'fj'ested that the ex- 
penses i){ the practical instruction in this and similar 
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schools miglit ho partly met hy the manufacture for sale 
of toys, boxes of bri(*ks, etc., such as are now imported 
frotn (lermaiiy, and also of models of macliiuery, cranes, 
trucks, ei(;. The material used for this purpose in the 
Slaiiley Schools consists of small pieces of wood which 
would otlnnwise be burnt or wasted at Mr. Stanley’s works. 

It is hoped that jn the future the students will be able to 
construct pieces of scientific, apparatus which are now im- 
ported from abiiiad fon teaching purposes. 

The |)raclical technical instnndion is to be fj^iven by 
intellif»(*nt mechanics Joiners, engineers and otlu'rs, — but 
tli(‘ g(*neral work of tin* school will be in the hands of 
cert ideated teachiu's. 

The fee has been fixed at Is. a week for the first year, 
or until such time as the pupil's work becomes of com- 
nier<*ia] valu(‘. In the s(‘cond year the instruction will 
be fie(! and in the third, the pupils are to receive a value 
consideration for their work. It is not proposed as a rule 
to keep boys at the school after they are fifteen, but an 
exception will be made in the case of those who may wish 
to become teachers. 

(0) 77/c Ihnj l^rcptinilttry Trade Srlitxd for Ihry.'i at the 
('oeixiturn Uiyh School, Tjceds. 

The obj(*ct of this school, which was opened in 1906, is 
to provide, for boys who propose to enter the engineering 
trade, a brief period of thoroughly practical training aiid^ 
instruction such as may help to counteract the eft'ccts of 
tl»e disappearance of the old system of apprenticeship. It 
hs open to boys of fourteen years of age, or of thirteen, if 
tlu*y have obtained, or are entitled to obtain, a labour 
rertiticate. The normal length of the course is one year, 
•'•'d a formal undertaking is required on behalf of each 
P^quT that he will not be withdrawn, except with the con- 
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sent of the Education Cominittoo, before tbo completion of 
the one year's course. Jfo pupil is retained in the school 
after it Inus been definitely ascertained that he is unlikely 
to profit by the course so as to develop ultimately into a 
skilled worker. Fifteen hours a week are devoted to work- 
shop practi(‘e, drawing otfico work and practical mecluinics, 
and five hours to workshop calculations and practical 
mathematics. Instruction is j^iven by practical men who 
have themselves been throu<rh the (*n"ineerin<? shops. The 
fee is 7s. a term. All books, stationery and ap[)aratus re- 
quired for use in the school are supplied free of charj^^e, 
but parents are stron»;ly re(‘ommend(‘d to buy such artiedes 
as readinjj-books and drawing apparatus for indepmident 
home use. 

Every endeavour is made to loM'p in touch with the re- 
(|uirements of the en^n’m‘erinfi^ shops of the (?ity, so (hat 
there may be no difficulty in placin*^ tin' boys when flaw 
leave the school. Several employers in the mdfjhbourhood 
have sif^nified their ap[)roval of the scheme, and their in- 
tention to accept boys who have been through the course of 
traiiiiiif', and are n^cornmended by the school authorities 
as efficient. 

(7) The Hnlhrck Jhnj Preparatorjf Trade School, Leeds. 

A two y<?ars’ course of training for the en^ineeriiif^ 
trud(‘s is ^dven at tlu^ Holbeck Day rreparatory Trade 
School in Leeds, which was opened in February, I9f)f). 

* The curriculum is planned with tln^ ol)ject of improving a 
*hoy\s general education, developing liis common sense and 
reasoning power, and of enabling him to acquire the 
manual dexteuity necffssary to ensure that ho shall be put 
at once to useful work whim he enters the engineering 
shops. The course of instruction includes, for the first 
year: - 
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^riitheinatics (practical) 

Mccluuiics 

I 

Tcolniical Drawiiifj.’ 

Metal Work 

Wood Work 

Eiif^lish 

Drill V 

Total 

» 

Visils to works, raiiil)U‘s, et(\, are also arranged. 

The sec ond year's course is on similar, but more ad- 
viuicod lines, and studeJits of exceptional promise are 
cnceiirajifed to specialise in their work. 

'riie school is open to any boy who has attended an 
clcnKMitary school refj^ularly and is thirteen years of age. 
Parents are r(‘(iuired to give an luidertaking that they will 
not withdraw a pupil withiji one year without the consent 
ot the Kducation ('ommittee, and regular and punctual 
attendance are insisted upon. 

The fee is 7s. a term or £l. Is. a yi*ar. All books, instru- 
nients and apparatus are provided free of charge. 

(8) y//c Prc-Apitrcntiveshij) Day School at the Bootle 
Tcdinical School, 

The piincipal aim of the Pre-Apprenticeship School at 
Pootlo is t«) provide a special form of training tor the sdns 
of aitizans, tradesmen and others who ijitend to enter 
industrial occ-upations. Wliile due regard is paid to the^ 
general education of the pupils, special attention is devoted 
to giving a sound training in the elements of science 
applied to the industries of the district, c.//., mechanical 
engineering and the building trades. The full course, 
which extends over two years, is intended to lead to 
iippienticeship at about IG years of age. Class-room in- 


... 5 hours per week. 
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struction is piven in drawinp; practical mathematics and 
workshop arithmetic; elementary chemistry, physics and 
meclianics, witli experimental work; peometrical and 
mecl^anical drawinp, with practice in makinp dimensional 
liand-sketches; and Knplish, with a special view to pood 
and clear expression. In addition, ten hours a week are 
spent in the school workshop acquirinp sjvill in liandicratt 
work, chiefly in metals. To he elipihle for admission hoys 
must be not less than thirteen years of ape and must have 
passed the A^IIth standard in a public elementary school. 
The fee is Is. a week. 

(9j 77/c Day Draff School at the liri inscfnahr Polytechnic, 
near Stroud, 

An interest inp account of this school, which was opened 
in September, 190C, is piven by Mr. J. (\ Med<l, in an 
article published in School for April, 1907. Arranpements 
were made, so lonp apo as 1901, for utilisinp the workshops 
at the Brimscombe Polytechnic for the purpose of pivinp 
manual instruction in the daytime to the elder pujiils 
from the neiphbourinp elementary schools, and the success 
of these classes encourapeil the authorities to try the 
further experiment of a day craft .school for boys. The 
course of studies is arranped principally with a view to 
preparinp the boys to enter one or other of th(‘ various 
wobd-workinp industrie.s of the neiphbourhood — iho 
makinp of umbrella and walkinp-.stick handles, carpentry, 
^piinery, cabinet-makinp, wood-carvinp, inlayinp and 
marquetry, wood-staininp and imitation maniuetry. All 
the practical work is as.sociate<l with drawinp. Ibilf 
the time of th(‘ pupils is devoted to some form of manual 
instruction and half to more peneral subjects. The whole 
curriculum is carefully arranped so as to meet tlie practical 
needs of the pupils, and imdudes (in addition to the 
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inaiiuiil work in wood or metals) eommercial geography, 
simple aceounts, mensuration, the nature and properties of 
material, elementary experimental science, essay writing 
and physical culture. 

Hoys of 12 years of ago are eligible for admission, and 
the course extends over two years. Hie school is recognized 
by the Hoard of Education as a public elementary school. 

The exjieriment is entirely due to local initiative. The 
nianufa(durers of thci district have r(*alized the value of 
such a school, and have co-operated with managers, teachers 
and parents to make it a real preparation for the after life 
of the ])U[)ils. The results, evcji in the short time the 
school has been open, have been so satisfactory that the 
County Education (.'ommittee have de(*ided to establish 
allot h(M- school of the same kind at Stroud. 

H, Tkadk Schools for (jirls. 

(1) The /)a\f 'Trade School for (rirls at the Boroufjh Poly- 
technic 1 niititutc. 

The tirst of the Day Trade Schools for Girls to be estab- 
lished in London is the school for teaching Waistcoat- 
luaking, Dressmaking and I pholsteryat the Horough Poly- 
t(‘chnic. The aim of the school is to give the pupils a 
thorough preliminary training in a skilled trade, and at 
the same time to continue their general education so as to 
develo]) their intelligence and to enable them, after'two 
or three yiuirs of workroom experienc(‘, to IxMMmie the 
skilled intellijrent workers for whom there is always 
demand. The course of instruction ijicludes one of the 
three trader subjects AVaistcoat-making, Dressmaking or 
1 pholstery- according to the choice of the pupil, and 
Puglish, practical arithmetic, geometrical drawing, design 
with references to the trade work of eaidi section and 
l>hysi(;al excvrcis(‘s. About twenty-two hours each week are 
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given to tlie trade subject. For each of the' three trades 
there is an advisory committee of trade experts, \<diieh 
examines the work, advises the governors and liolps in 
placing out the pupils. The length of the course is two 
years, and pupils are e'xpected to he willing to stay that 
length of time at the school. They may, however, be per- 
mitted to leave sooner if, in the opinion pf the Advisory 
Committee, they are ready for the workroom. Admission 
is either by industrial scholarships awarded by tlio London 
County Council or by payment of a fee of !)d. a week nr 
10s. a term. Candidates for admission without scholar- 
ships must be at least 14 years of age, and must have 
passed Standard VII of the elementary day school. Tlnw 
must also bring a recommendation from tlu' headinistn‘ss 
of the school last attended, and must gi\o evidence oi 
ability to sew well. The scholarships provide* free instruc- 
tion, and a grant for maintenance of for the first year 
and £12 for the second year. Candidates must bo betw('(‘ji 
14 and 16 years of age, and if coming from a public ele- 
mentary school must be working in the Vlth or a higher 
standard. 

(2) The Day Trade School of Dress nial'iny at the W aohrich 
Polytechnic, 


The Trade School of Dre.s.smaking at th(> Woolwich 


Polytcfdinic was opened on April 
of instruction includes: ~ 

1907. 

The 

course 

Trade Work (dressmaking) ... 

. . . 20 hours per week. 

" English 

o 

... ^ ,, 

>♦ 

>> 

Arithmetic 

It 

... 1-2 >> 

Jf 

)) 

Geometrical Drawing 

... n „ 

>> 

99 

Design and Art Needlework ... 

... 0 „ 

J9 

99 

Physical Exercises ... 

... X 2 ,, 

9i 

99 

Total 

20 1 

... -s.*^2 »» 

99 

99 
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Throuplioiit the trade work insi ruction is given in the 
suiiahility of materials of various kinds for carrying out 
the different processes of dressmaking; in calcula'fion of 
(plant it ies and (»ost; in adaptation of stylcjs to various 
figunvs; and in the hlending of colours. The aim Ihroiigh- 
out the whole course is to train the eye and cultivate the 
taste of the pu])il as well as to make lu^r an effi(*ient hand 
worker. All the trade instruction is given hv teachers who 
have had practical experieiu^e of trade work. The English 
teaching is planned with a view to enabling the girls to 
c\'|)ress themselves intellig(uitly in conversation, and in 
](‘tt(‘r writing. Hut at the same time as much as possible 
is done to give the girls an interest in books and to culti- 
vate' a taste for reading. 

Admission to the school is hv means of scholarships 

giv(‘n by tlie London (Nninty ( ouncil or by the payment of 

a small f(M*. A certain number of free places are granted 

by the governors. 1'he scholarships which give free 

tuition, and carrying with them inaintenaime grants of £8 

for the first year and £12 for the second year, are awarded 

on the results of a (pialifving ('xamination in English, 

arithmetic and composition, (‘ombined with a competitive 

(‘xamination in drawing and lU'edlework. Candidates 

must he r(\sident in the County of London, must be between 

1 1 and 1() years of ag(*, and must be working in tlie Vlth 
. * • 
or a higlier standard of an elementary school. 

A Consultative Committee of trade experts supervisee 
th(' work of the school. They ine(‘t at the rolytechhic 
and look through all the work done by the girls, criticise 
it and where nec'cssary make suggestions for its improvo- 
nu'ut. 

As time goes on, it is lioped that it may be possible to 
oncourage social activities in connexion with the school. 
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(3) The Daif Trade School of Dressmaking of the L.C.C. 

Paddington Technical Institute. 

The objoet of the Day Trade School of Dressmaking;: at 
the Piuldinjiffon Teclinical Institute is to afford to f^irls 
leaving the elementary schools an industrial training in 
dressmaking which shall take the place of apprenticeship. 
About five half days each week are devoted to trade in- 
struction, the rest of the time is given to the im|)rovement 
of the geueral education of the plipil, but with special 
reference to the requirements of the trade. The subjects 
of instruction in addition to the trade subject of dress- 
making are : — 

English literature and composition. 

A^ocal expression. 

Arithmetic and bookkeeping. 

Drawing. 

Geometry. 

French. 

Domestic economy. 

Physical exercises. 

The length of the course is, as a rule, two years, with a 
probationary period of three months. 

The school is intended primarily for girls leaving the 
public elementary schools between 14 and 10 y(*ars of age 
wluJ desire to become dressmakers, but otlter girls are ad- 
mitted without reference to age on tiie payment of a fee of 
10s. a term or Ul. lOs. a year. 

Scholarships giving free tuition and carrying a main- 
tenance grant are awarded l)y the County (’ouncil on the 
same conditions as those described in connexion with the 
Woolwich School. No charge is made to j)upil8 for 
material, but the finished work cannot be taken away with- 
out payment of tin? cost of materials. 
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A Consultative Committee of trade employers and social 
workers, who arc experts, is attached to the school, with 
the duty of advising the Council on all matters alfecting 
its welfare. 

(4) rhe Day Trade School for Girls at the L.C.C. Shore- 
ditrh Teehnit'fd Jastifuie, 

Tlie Girls’ Trade School at the Shoreditch Technical 
Institute was opened on April JlOth, 190G, with the object 
ot: aftbrding an industrial training; in skilled trades to girls 
on h'aving the elementary school. It is intended that this 
training shall take the place of apprentic eship. The trade 
subjects taken are the designing and making of ready- 
iiia(l(‘ clothing and upholstery. About half the school 
time is giv(‘u to practice in one or other of these trades 
according to tlu" (‘hoice of the pupil and the other half to 
g(‘neral subjects in th(' teaching of which tlie re([uiremejits 
of th(‘ particular trade arc* always ke])t in view. The 
geneial side of tlie curricuilum includes English composi- 
tion, aritlunetie, freehand and geometrical drawing, 
design, some domestic subjects and physical exercises. The 
course* e.;<ends over two years. Admission is by payment 
or l>y scholarsbi]) as at the Paddington vSchool. The work 
is under the supervision of a tVmsultative (’ommittee of 
experts. 

(o) Drrparafory Trade Svhool for Girls at the Gorlbuni 
Ihffli Si'hffol, Leeds, 

Tbe Preparatory Trade School for Girls in Leeds was 
opened in February, IDOO. The aim of the sidiool is to 
provide for girls a brief period of thoroughly practical 
Irainiug such as will ludp to eounteraid. the effects of the 
disappearance of the old system of apprenticeship. Every 
<dT()rt is made to enlist the sympathy of employers so as to 
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establish a connexion between the school and tlie work- 
room. About fifteen hours a week arc fi^iven to practical 
work, drafting, drawing and design, and hygiene; the re- 
niain(|er to housewiferv, to the more mechanical details of 
business methods and to general education. The normal 
length of course is one year, and a formal declaration is 
required on behalf of eacli ])upil accepted ^that she will not 
be withdrawn, except with the permission of the Kducation 
Committee, before the completion of the one year’s couis(‘. 
Xo pupil is retained in the scliool after it has lieen 
definitely ascertained that she is unlikely to ])rofit by tin* 
training given, so as to develop into a skilled worluu'. 
school is open to girls of 14 years of age and to 'those of 
not less than Id years of age, who have obtained, or are 
entitled to obtain, a labour certificate. A fee of 7s. a term 
is charged to all pupils. This imdudes books, stationery 
and apparatus for use in school, but parents an» strongly 
recommended to buy for home use such articles as drawing 
apparatus and reading books. 

This .school seems to Ik? more general in its scope than 
the London Trade Schools. The nature of the practical 
work is not specified, and the intention seems to be to 
adapt the course either to the needs of girls w'ho intend 
afterwards to become cooks, pastry-(M)oks or confectioners, 
or to the needs of those who will afterwards enter one of 
the* industries based upon needlework. Tln^ close r*on- 
nexion of the Trade School with the School of Housecraft 
a.t the Cockburn High School, makes it possible to meet 
the.se two needs in the same school. 

(6) Mnnhntfan Trade School for (jfirls, ^ ^ 

York. 

The Manhattan Day Trade School was opened in 
w’ith four very definite aims. It purposed to offer to a 
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girl who must work for lior living, and whose intention it 
was to enter either the dressmaking, millinery, or fancy 
box-making trades : . 

(1) A training that would make her highly skilled in a 
specific trade as (|uickly as her individual ability would 
allow, and so help her to earn a better wage. 

(‘J) A training that would enable her to enter more than 
one group of allied trades, because she understood the 
piiiiciples underlying the trades included in this group. 

(•{) A training that would fit her mentally and physically 
I 0 cope with the conditions of shop life and shop work in 
the tiades open to women. 

(4) A iraining that would enable her to understand her 
relation to her employer, to her fellow worker and to her 
work. 

It is claimed for the school that it has all tlie advantages 
of the apprenti(*e syst(‘m with none of its narrowness and 
wastefulness. As a trad(‘ learner a girl frecjuently becomes 
an (*m])loyer\s handy assistant rather than a trade appren- 
tice, but at the school the whole of a girl’s time is spejit 
in gaining trade etficiency. All the more general and 
artistic training that the school otYers is properly co- 
onliiiated with the trade work. At the same time it is not 
forgotten that a giiTs training should fit her for the home 
as well as for industry. Though no training is given in 
liousc*-keeping, the school, by encouraging habits' of 
accuracy, of regularity and of observation, is indirectly a 
valuable training for home-keej)ing. It endeavours to be 
a preparation for life as well as for industry. 

The s(*hool, wdiicli is inde])endent of the public school 
system of the city, is umhu’ a Hoard of Administrators, and 
has attached to it an influential Advisory Hoard. Its 
Director, Mrs. Mary Sclienck Woolman, is also Director of 
the Domestic Art Department of Teachers’ College, 
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Columbia University. In the new buildiiifif whieh lias 
lately been secured for the school, it is calculated that from 
500 to 800 day pupils can be accominodatcd. During the 
year ipOG, the number of girls admitted to the day classes 
was and to the evening classes 60. In the old building 
the expense per head has been as high as |16S (£;{;{. 12s.), 
but it is hoped that in future the cost per head may be 
reduced as low as $80 (£16). 

The trade work school is organised in four departments, 
viz. - 

(1) The Power Operating Department, in which all 
kinds of machine work (buttonholing, hemstitching, em- 
broidery, straw-sewing, etc.) are done. 

(2) The Hand-sewing Department, in which all kinds of 
hand-.s(^wing from elementary work to advanced dress- 
inaking are taught. 

(6) The Pasting Department, in which instruction is 
given in silk and cretonne novelty work, and in jewellery 
and silver ware case making. 

(4) The Millinery Department, for instruction in frann^- 
making, advanced hat making, and in the (‘X[»ert uses of 
rnaliiu's, chiffons, and other materials in hats and neck- 
ware. 

There is also a liusiness Shop, wlnue trade orders arc 
received. Tin* taking of order work is felt to be an ad- 
vantage to the school in that it helps to give seriousness (o 
the work of the classes, but the difficulties connected with 
jtarc serious. Such orders must be finished to time, while 
the hours of trade work in the srdiool are limited, and the 
constant repetition of the same process ceases after a time 
to be of value to the student. To obviate, these difficulties a 
business shop with its own paid w*orkers doing the work 
which the students cannot or should not do, has been found 


necessary. 
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In tlie Store, wliieh is a new departure made possible by 
the a(M|uisition of the larger building, the various kinds of 
(lepartinental work are displayed so as to facilitifte the 
taking of order work. In connexion with this braijch of 
the school it is hoped in future to develop another kind of 
business training. Girls occasionally come to the school 
wlio have no aptijtude for work in any of the special trades, 
but who show ability in caring for the stock and' in the 
keepijig of accounts. Jly giving these girls training in 
busiiu'ss methods in connexion with the Store, they may 
be help(‘d to In^come valuable clerks and saleswomen. 

In addition to the four definitely trade departments of 
the school there are (1) an Academic-Trade Department, 
ill whicli the general education of the students is carried 
foiward and correlated with and brought to bear upon 
their trade work, and (2) an Art Department where the 
prol)lem of giving practical art training which may be 
directly h(dpful in the many trades of the school is being 
worked out. Tliere is a Deading Hoorn for the use of the 
girls at the mid-day break and a gymnasium. In con- 
ii(‘xion with tin* pliysical training, the health of the girls 
is curefully watched, and a weekly period is set apart for 
discussions of practical hygienic subjects such as know- 
ledge* of the body and its activities, the value of fresh air, 
])rop(‘r food, regular bathing, sanitary (M)nditions and 
t<in|>erate living. The Director has the assistance of a 
Social Secretary, whose duty it is, amongst other things, to 
come into contact with and kn(»w every student j)ersonaIly, ' 
so lliat wise financial assistance may be given when* 
need(‘(l and that the girls may be placed in positions suit- 
id)le to their abilities. In this work she has the assistance 
ni the Students’ Aid ('ommittee, whose business it is to 
invesliiruto the conditions of the families of those students 
"dio apply for aid, and to decide upon the amount of 
i^'^sistance to be given in each case. 
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The positions which the siiulonts lire takinfi^, and the 
salaries which tliev can command, show that the work of 
the sdiool is appreciated by the enVployers. Tlie latter 
show their confidence hy allowinjif the school to indicate 
the money value of the students, and to say under what 
conditions they should work. During the year 1 !)()(> the 
following positions have been filled hy students from tin* 
school': Dressmaking, SO; Hand Sewing, (5; Operating, *58; 
Straw Sewing, 7; Millinery, 18> Pasting and Novelty 
AVork, ‘IS; Aliscellaneous, 2. Total 180. 

C. Domkstic S( ikn( k Schools roa (jiuls. 

(1) The Scii nre Schonly Pnnrr's /{fuidTlji rrrjfu(/I. 

This school, which is an offshoot of the work of the 
Liverpool Training School of Oookery and T(‘chni('al 
(’ollego of Domestic Science, was o[K‘n(*d in 180(). Its aim 
is to enable girls from the elementary schools to obtain a 
course of training in all tin* duties of home life b(‘fore 
entering on their <lifferent occupations. In a course extmid- 
ing over twenty weeks, the girls are instriu'ted in co<ikery, 
laundry work, household sewing, home dressmaking, 
domestic millinerv, hygituie and housewiferv. The school 
is open daily, except Saturday, from to 4. There is 
accommodation for 70 pupils, and all the places are filled. 
The girls are divided for practical work into five classes, 
nO class having more than fifteen pupils. Cookcuy, sewing, 
housewifery, dressmaking and laundry are taken in rota- 
tion, a week at a time, the cycle being repealed four times 
in each session. AVhat specially distinguishes this from 
most day schools of domestic science is that the teaching 
is given in a house which is actually lived in and used. 
The Principal and four teachers are resident, and the girl*^ 
do the regular work of the house, including the cooking of 
a large dinner every day for themselves and the teachers. 
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Kxi)erieiiee in piirohasinp and niaiiapiiifr for small lionse- 
Iiolds'is by a ])lau of small dinners for two or fonr 

persons. Kaeh ^^irl in turn plans a bill of faro at a f^^ivcn 
cost, buys tho food with tlie sum alh^wcid, and then, cooks 
and s(‘rves tho dinner. In dressmakin}?, each girl is 
measured for lier own pattern, draws it, cuts it out and 
makes tli(‘ garment li(‘rself. Tlie practical work is done 
in the morning, and in the afternoon the girls are’taiiglit 
the principles of their .work in demonstration lessons. 

Tlu‘ io(' for instruction charg(*d tc) girls from tho 
elemeniary schools is Is. a we(‘k. Others pay 2s. 6d. a 
w(*ek. Dinner is charged for at .‘hi. a head. Tho City 
Council gives a grant to the school, and in return nomin- 
aies a certain niimlxu- of scholars each year from tho 
elementary schools. 

The girls an* greatly interested in the work of the school 
and nev(*r stay away except in case of illness. Sometimes 
tiny return for a second cour.se of instruction. The best 
age for entry is between 14 and 15, and none arc taken 
above* 1(S. 

The chi(*f difficulty is to persuade parents to forego the 
wages which at that age their daughters mi^ht bo earning. 
Hut the work of the school is much ap])reciated as is shown 
by the attendance of one daughter after another of the 
same family. 

(2) 77/c l)i)}nesfic Ec(>}\nmy School at Pallinffton, North-^ 
aniptonshirc. 

The Northamptonshire County CouneiTs School of 
Domestic Economy at Dalliiigton was founded in 1896, 
'' ith the object of “ giving to girls, most of whom will 
become wives and managers <»f households, a thorough 
tiainiiig in all branches of a housewife's or domestic ser- 
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vant's duties, with special rof'ard to economy of materials 
and time/’ It is a residential school, and the premises 
(whi(*h in all cover some two acn\0 comprise a house, 
which was originally built as a private residence but has 
been extended and adapted for the work of the school, a 
f^ood-sized lawn, a flower jj^arden, a small kitchen garden 
and a paddock. The leadinfr idea in its oif^anisation is 
that the pupils shall themselves do all the work necessary 
for the upkeep of the establishment.. Xo servants an* ke|)t, 
and the ^irls are thus bound to fully into all the 
dom(*stic work of a lar<te household. The school is never 
closed for holidays. The number of <tirls who can be 
aeeommodated is thirty. The pupils are in all cases <>fiils 
who liave been through the ehunentary sf‘hools. Thc»y are 
selected at the a^e of about 14, and durinj^ their residence 
at the scliool are board(‘d ami tauerht free of all (»xp(‘nse. 
In the cas(* of r»ach aj)plicant for admission tin* (’ommittec; 
require to be infornu'd of her aj^e and of th(‘ occuipation t)f 
her [uirent or and to be furnisluMl with par- 

ticulars (»f her school attendances durin^^ tin* pr(*vious 
three years. Tin* ll<*ad 'I’eacher of tin* school which she has 
last attended is re(|uest(*d to report upon tin* camlidati's 
ccuiduct, dilicrence, ])ro<^ress and stamlard of attainment. 
The medical officei insp(‘cts all g^irls on their (*ntiy. 

Originally the course was planin*d to last six months, 
but it was soon found that this period was too brief, and 
since January, liSlll), tlie course bas be(*n c»xt<*nded to (‘i^hl 
* ^ninths. As fifteen ^irls an* admitt<*d evc*ry four montlis, 
and all stay for ei^dit months, it follows that there will be 
in tin? school at any one tinn^ fift(*en “old” and fifteen 
“new” ^irls. As far as possible they work in pairs, an 
old and a new j^^irl toj^ether. The av(*raaf(‘ course is 
about thirty-four weeks, and is generally divided as 
follows between the di(f(*rent branclu's of domestic work. 
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Ivitclien and sanllary 9 weeks. 

Laimdry 9 

Housework (iH)8taii*S) 9 •„ 

Ilou.sework (downstairs) 7 „ 

• 

instruction is ^ivcn in cookinj^, washinj^ and 
iroiiiu^, houso-c.leaniii^, bcd-inakin^, lighting and clean- 
ing lanijis, sewing, mending and dressmaking, and the 
use of household remedies for cuts, bruises, burns and 
other small ailments. VKach girl makes for herself while 
at tlie school oik' dress, in addition to other garments. She 
also do(‘S her own mending. 

t'p to September, lOOo, 407 girls had passed through 
the school. Of these fifteen left, either on account of ill- 
ness or of chang(‘d home circumstances, without com- 
pleting the (.M)urse. Of about one-third of the remainder 
(I'M) nothing is known, and the probability is that most 
of them remained at home. Of those concerning whom 
anything is known, a few have become teachers in 

elementary scliools; and a few (14) have taken U]) dress- 
niaking, but tin* large majority have gone into 

doinest ic service. 


M..E. Sadlku. 
M. S. 13e.\kd. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Apprenticeship and Skilled Employment Committees, 
with an Account of the Work of the Cambridge Boys* 
Employment Registry. 

It is only witliiu the Inst few years tliat attention has been 
(lireeted to the sudden step whieli children of tlie working 
classes take when they leave flu elementary school to 
enter work. They ])ass at onc(» from the disci |)line and 
care of tlie school to the freedom of the wa^e eainer, and 
while still mere children in disposition and km)wlednc» nf 
the world, are allowed to act as adults, findinj^ their owji 
work ami makin^^ their own way, without th(‘ advice of 
any friend or f(*(*linc‘ of responsibility to any one. It is 
only in exceptional cases that we now find that happy 
state of affairs depicted by the older scliool of economists, 
of the fath(*r seeking for wf)rk for his son in his own trade*, 
and of tin* elauc-liter follcjwin^ in her mother’s footst(*ps. 
The ^M'owth e»t lar«,^e towns with a multiplicity of occupa- 
tions and varieties of ])rocesses, the* numen)us openinj^s 
tor juvenih* bibour, and tin; inte^rference* of machim*iy 
with aelult labour in some trades, hav(‘ all united to con- 
fuse the mimls of parents, and make them feel how difficult 
it is to sedect suitable occupations for tlnur cliildrcur Any 
one parent may know a f^reat deal about om* or two occupa- 
tions, but Jiothin^^ about the many others which are 
possible, and it is probably tliis ignorance, rath(*r than a 
deliberate selfishness, which makes parents l(»avc the choi<*e 
of work for their children to chance. Most school teachers 
deplore the way in which tlu? children drift olf to any kind 
of work on leaving school, Init few have the knowledge <)** 
time to spend on placirif^ them and followinj^ uj) their 
career, and so it is that both boys and pirls have been 
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iillowed to enter whatever work tliey have first heard of, 
often -with unfortunate results. For tlie oreiipations 
wliicli are easiest to fhid l)y hotli boys and girls, and* which 
are h(»st paid at tlie start, are generally those which have 
11(1 prospects for the future, hlind-alley ” occupations 
wliich lead to nothing. No one definite occupation can be 
classed as sueli, but there are many openings in work like 
that of errand, v.m or messenger boy, or for girls in 
factori(*s, which are of.this kind. At the age of LS or 19 , 
permanent work is most important, the lad is dis- 
iniss(*d in order that a younger one may take his jdace, and 
he has learnt nothing wln(‘h ean assist him in finding work 
elscwlnue; his intellig(*iiee and abilities have not been 
awakened and d('V(doped, but have usually l>een dulled by 
work which n*((uires no power of ap|)licatiou ami little 
inhdligence, and he is theuc(‘forth only able to do iin- 
skill(Ml work. With girls it is often tlu^ same. <)|)onings 
for lt‘arning skilh‘d trad(»s an' more ditticult to find, and 
gciuually <leinand sonu' sacritic(? «»f wages at first, a sacri- 
fice which the parents do not always care to make, and 
sometimes wlum a good start is made, some little difiiculty 
<»r dissension will make the child throw up his work and 
turn to something else* because there has been no one to 
advise him or sjU'ak for him at the critical moment. Thus 
it is that many a one who has shown great promise at 
scho(d becomes in after life an unskilled and ofti'n a 
Casual worker. 

It was th(' appreciation of these facts which led to the* 
formation of Appienticeship and Skilled Kmployment 
t’ommittees. Tlu* movement, which is entirely voluntary, 
id ms at encouraging the entry of children into good trades 
iuul occupations with prospects, by offering advice to 
l>ar('nts and by finding definite and suitable ope'uings for 
Ike ediildren. Forty years ago, the pioneer society, the 
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Industrial Committee of the Jewish Board of Guardians, 
first began to arrange for the apprenticeship of Jewish 
children to trades, and started a loa'i.' fund in order that 
tlie premiums niiglit he lent to the parents and repaid out 
of the wages of the apprentice. In 1886 the East London 
Apprenticing Fund was started to work among the 
Christian children of East London in the same way, and 
these two bodies have continued their work without altera- 
tion, and have up to June, 1907, apprenticed 4,700 and 806 
children respectively. 

During tlie last few y(‘ars local c'onimittees ' hav(» hc(»n 
formed in various parts of London, whi(‘h work on slightly 
different lines, since they receive applications from the 
children leaving the elementary schools of the district, 
and place them at work as apprentices or as h^arners with- 
out indentures (in which case the boy or girl has to he 
generally useful, but in a well organised firm has oppor- 
tunities of learning the trade), or occasionally as pupils at 
the recently started L.C.(-. Day Trade Schools. The 
methods of work follow(‘d by the difterent local committees 
arc on very much the same lines. No child is ]) laced with- 
out the application of one c)r both the panuits; particulars 
of the family circumstances are asked for, and of the 
chikTs health, age and school <*areer. The schoolmaster 
or mistress is always consulted as to his character and 
abilities, and then, after a consideration of all these points 
and further consultation with the parents, a suitable 
occupation is selected, and an opening sought for, if one is 
not known at the moment. The committee exercises a 
watch over the case, conducting all the negotiations with 
the employer, and supervising the arrangements for the 
apprenticeship when the child is placed with indentures. 


1. See Appendix, page 462. 
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l)Ossil)le, the Committeo uses its own form of in- 
(leiitiifes, whioh contains a special clause- allowing a repre- 
sentative to act as fourth party with power to canc'el the 
agreement, should it Ix) necessary either throug\|i the 
failure of the employer to fulfil his contract to teach the 
trade, or through the bad behaviour of the apprentice. As 
few parents hav(j sums of money in hand with which to 
pay the premiums of apprenticeship, many lo(.'aI com- 
mittees have a certain •sum which may be used as a loan 
for this purpose, to be repaid weekly out of the appren- 
tice’s wag(‘s, after the manner follow(‘d by tlie Industrial 
(’ninmittce of the Jewish Hoard of Guardians. Occasion- 
ally, wlnue special cinuimstances make a gift desirable, 
the (‘ase may be referred to some endowed apprenticeship 
charity for the Indp re(|uired. (’hildren are phu’cd as 
learners without indentures when the home circumstances, 
conditions of the trade (»r custom of the employer make it 
desirable. 

The work of the (Vnnmittce does not cease with tho 
])laeing of the boy or girl. A watch is kept over his pro- 
gress throughout the time (»f apprenticeship or period of 
learning the trade. This is often done through a “visitor” 
or “guardian,” who is asked to take a generally friendly 
interest in the ]U’ogress of his charge, and to report on it 
to the Committee. Any steps are taken which can help to 
make the boy or girl a better worker. Attendance at siiit- 
ahle evening or technical classes is urged, the joining of a 
thrift (dub or juvenile friendly society suggested, and, 
perhaps of an evening recreation club, while a short 
koliday in the country may be arranged for. Periodical 
^’0])()rts an? received from the employer as to progress, and 
some member or representative of the committee is always 
ready to acd as guardian not only of the children’s in- 
hu’csts, but also of the employers, by givijig advice or 
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roproof to unsatisfactory apprcuti<*ea or Icariiora. Many 
a time in my own exjiericuce, the presence of an mitside 
indivivliial who is synniatlietie t'o both parties, has 
smootjied over little diftiiuilties which mifi^ht otherwise 
have caused an abrupt cessation of tiio boy's or pirFs career 
in a skilled trade, lly this work and watching the Tom- 
mittee not only aims at securing a good industrial training 
for tin* children, but, if a careful clioice of applicants is 
made, supplies the employer with, suitable h*arners who 
should afterwards become skilled and really efficient 
workers. 

For the question must be looked at not only from tin* 
point of view of tln^ childnm, but also from that of 
employers and of the needs of industry. In the first place 
a great amount of industrial information must be col- 
lect(‘d about the conditions obtaining in the dilfeient 
trades of the lo(‘ality, the im*thods of training in vogue, 
and the prospects tor tin* future, so far as tln^y can be 
determined. The (’om mittee undertakes to recommend 
the entry each boy or girl into some particular occupa- 
tion, and it must therefore liav(* the information so that 
it can really .ascertain what is best. S(»(?ondly, if the 
movement is to succeed it must receiv(? the co-operation of 
eniploytu’s, since entry to the trade is made through the 
workshop. This co-operation might perhaps be secured 
by fhe payment in every case of premiums of apprentice- 
ship, but it is hardly necessary to refute that as an un- 
bound policy. leather, they must be induced to co-operate 
by the proved usefulness of the work of the (’ommittees. 
For it is clear that by assisting in the careful selection of 
the children, and by keeping a watch over them during 
their apprenticeship, the (Vnnmittees should be able to 
supply the employers with just the intelligent, adaptable, 
and w'cll-trained workers that they need. Occasional mis- 
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tiikos have heon Diade in the past witli unfortunate results, 
hut from ox])eri(‘iK*o tliere is every ovideuee that tlie 
coin init tees’ work is 'looked on very favourably by em- 
ployers. The present conditions of industry im^ke it 
impossible for them to know the home conditions of their 
workcM’s, and all considerate firms are tlierefore jj^bid to 
know that iliere^ is an outside and responsildo body to 
wlioin tlnvse conditions are known, and who will* act as 
iniermeiliaiy or conneotin^ link wlnojever necessary. 

Ibit j)ossibly my readers may be most interested in the 
(picslion from the children’s point of view, (hi this side 
ih(' elVects may be far reaching. To b(‘^in with, tlie rule 
lhat no child is placed without the a[)plication of at least 
one of the parents does much to make tliem realise their 
K'sponsibilily to their childnm, a scuisc' of which is apt to 
(li(^ away directly the a^e for h'uvinj^ school is reached. 
When th(‘ (*hild is placed with indentures, the contract to 
seiv(* ex(M’(‘is(‘s a whoh'some intluen(*e over him. lie is 
to a certain extcuit in “ statu pupillari " and under 
discipline. The intmval between (diildhood and manhood 
is hrid^ed over. When not appienticial, the fact that he 
has been placed by an outside society, and that he 
will be held responsible to them for misbehaviour, or for 
l(‘avinji: his plac(? without due cause, must have a salutary 
cITect. 

Tlum afi^ain, many boys and 4>:irls will not trouble to 
atlend (‘venin^ classe.s of any sort, and many employers, 
though believing theoretically in teidinical edmaition, will* 
not take steps to press attendance on their younger 
workers. These Committees consult the employers as to 
the best clasvses, and in their own indentures they insert a 
<‘lause allowing for reasonable time off from work for 
ntlemlance without loss of wajje. They urf»:e attendance 
‘‘^nd enquire as to prof^ress. In this way they secure a 
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combination of theoretical instnietion, and of that prac- 
tical work, which when it is done under pood conditiolis and 
requires intellipence is iruly educative. By iho inlerest 
whicl| (lie Committees take in tlie jiropress made in work- 
shop and in class, tliey spur the young worker on to put 
forth his best and may do much by this alom*, to aid in 
training efficient workers for the future.^ 

In (»*ider to secure c()-o|HMation among the local com- 
mittees and to promote unity of work, a central association, 
the Apprenticeship and Skilled Kmployment Association,^ 
has been formed. This body aids the formation of new 
committees and centralises information. During lOOti, 
the London (\immitte<\s affiliat(‘d to it placed 100 boys and 
159 girls in skilled work.- 

The general movement is at present young, and from 
these figures it is seen that, so far, only the fringe of the 
question has been touched, 'i’he jioteiitiality of the move- 
ment seems to me groat, but owing to the difficulty of the 
work, it can grow but gradually. I ho|)e that wc may see 
great developments in the future, and that (‘ventually 
there may be a committee in touch with every school 
throughout England. The movement has so far been con- 
fined to childnm suitable for skilled work, but there must 
always be many who will enter the humbler paths. May 
we not look forward to a time when there may be an 
“after-care” committee in tom*h with every school which 
shall see that each child who needs the helji shall be placed 
in the best work possible, skilled or unskilled where 
, necessary, and that each shall recidve a continuance of 
education, so that the promise shown in school life may be 
fulfilled, and the opportunity be given in every case for 
the full development of ability, intelligemre and (diaracter. 

II. W. Jkvons. 

1. See Appendix, page 461. 

2. A Ii.st of the trades in which these boys and girls were pliiced as 
apprentices and learners is given in the Appendix, pages 464- -0. Ja 
addition, 96 girls were placed a.s improvers and assistants in various 
trades. 
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APPENDIX. 

A. Tiik AiM»KKNTv;Esiiir AND Skilled Emi^lotment 
Association, 55 Denison House, Vauxiiall Bridge 
Koai), S.W. 

President: Lord Stanley of Alderley. 
Viec-J.^resident : Mr. H. Llewellyn Smith, C.B. 
Hon. Seeretary: Mrs. M. Beer, M.A. 

Secretary: Miss Dalj^lish. 

11ie object of ihe Association is the promotion of 
Ihorou^^li industrial training; for boys and fj^irls, by appren- 
ticeship and other methods, includinfr arrangements for 
attendance at Trade Scliools and at Teclinical Classes. 

The work is (*arried on by means of Local Committees, 
whi<*h are closely in touch with Elementary Schools and 
working boys' and girls' clubs within their districts. The 
Committees collect industrial information, find suitable 
oixmings tor boys and girls who a|)ply to them for help, 
and make terms between the employer and the apprentieo 
or l(*arner,'' with a view to securing fair conditions to 
them, and satisfactory workers to the employer. 

Th(' ( entral Office of the Association exh5ts in order to 
hiing all local agencies, dealing with the skilled emplov- 
nnmt ot boys and girls into co-operation with each other. 

Its functions are : -- - 

• 

(1) rc'ceive, co-ordinate and supplement, when 
necessary, the industrial information obtained^ 
by the local committees, and to give affiliated* 
(Dinmittees ai^eess to all such information. 

(2) To encourage the formation of new Committees, 

by acquainting their promoters with the 
methods of those already in existence, and by 
placing the industrial information already col- 
lected at their disposal. 
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{\\) To arouse public interest in the objects of the 
Association, by organising Meetings and Con- 
• ferenees, and to issue suc?a literature as may be 
useful, c./y., ])aTnphlets on trades, suggestions 
to new Committees, etc. 

H. List of Local Committkks affiliatkd to thk ArcitKx- 

I 

'TicKsnir AM) Skilled Emcloymkxt Association and 
OF CoiniKSCONDIXG COMMITTKES TX TllK PllOVlNC KS. 

I. Southwark (West) Apprenticeship and Registry Com- 

mittee, Women’s Cniversity Settlement, 45 Xidson 
Square, Rlackfriars lload, S.E. 

Hon. Secretary: Miss V. H. Durham. 

Assistant Secretary: Miss M. E. King. 

2. Hampstead Apprenticeship and Skilled Employment 
Committee, Wells Buildings, Oriel Place, Hamp- 
stead, X.W. 

Hon. Secretary: Miss L. C. Jevons. 

Secretary: Miss H. E. Matheson. 

ih Stepney Skilled Employment Committee, 52 High 
Street, Whitechapel, E. 

Hon. Secretaries: Miss Jevons. 

Miss H. S. Weaver. 

4. Bethnal Green and Shoreditch Skilled Employnnmt 

Committ(»e, S. Hild’s East, Old Miehal Street, 
Bethnal Green, E. 

Hon. Secretaries: Miss Anson. 

Mr. F. Mount. 

Captain Morse. 

5. Central Apprenticeship Committee, Invalid Childrens 

Aid Association, 69 Denison House, Vauxhall 
Bridge Road, S.W. 

Hon. Secretary: Mrs. Nairnc. 
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G. Km])loy]ncnt IJiiroau, West Central Jewish Girls’ Club 
.(Girls only), 8 Dean Street, Soho. 

lion. SeeiQtarios : Miss L. II. Montagu. , 
iliss C. Lewis. 

7. Union of Jewish Women (Girls only), 59 Gloifeester 
IMaec, Portmon Scjuare, W. 

Seen‘1aiy: Miss K. Halford. 

S. Shored itcdi Tvades Itegistry and Apprenticeship Com- 
mitt(‘e (Girls only), Maurice llf)stel, 51 Ileibert 
Street, Iloxfon, -N. 

Hon. vSecretarv : iliss Morley. 

9. Holloway Skill(‘d Kniployment Coinmitlee, 457 Hollo- 

way Itoad, X. 

Hon. Si'cretary: Miss Bray. 

10. X(uHi Lanibcdh Aj)])renticeship and Skilled Kmploy- 

inent ( 'oininittee, PH Kennington Hoad, S.E. 

Mon. Secretary: Miss Sh(‘epshanks. 

CoauKseoNDiNc, (’ommittkks t.n thk Pkovincks. 

1. Liverpool Hegisirv and A])prenii(‘eship (’oinmittee. 

Hon. Secretary: Miss Forman, 294 Xetherfield 
Boad Xorth, liiverpool. 

2. Hove Skilled Kniployment ('ommittee. 

Hon. Secretary: Mr. J. Freeman Dunn, 52 
Lansdowne Place, Hove. 

o. Hastings C.S.U. Kniployment of Childreivs Committee. 

Hon. Secretary : Miss A. K. Newill, 2 Angleseu 
Terrace, St. Leonards-on-vSea. 

4. Council for the Industrial Advancement of Young 

People in Oxford. , 

Hon. Secretaries : Mrs. Denniston, 6 St. Mar-* 
ga let’s Boad, Oxford. 
Mrs. Lewis, 111 Bawlinson 
Boad, (ixford. 

5. Cambridge Boys’ Employment Begistry, 82 Begent 

Street, Cambridge. 

Hon. Secretary : Miss Jebb. 
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G. List of Traces and Industries to which Boys and 
* Girls were Apprenticed, or 'in which they were 

I PLACED OUT AS LeaRNERS, «Y THE COMMITTEES 
AFFILIATED TO THE APPRENTICESHIP AND SKILLED 

Employment Association during the year 1906. 

, Boys. • 


Apprentices^, 

Art Metal Work 1 

liookbinding 4 

Boot making 1 

Billiard Table making 1 

(’arpenlry 2 

Carpentry and Joinery 1 

Coaehbiiilding (body-making) I 

Coloiir-])rinting 1 

(V)m positing 2 

Engineering 4 

Engineering (electrical) 2 

Engraving 1 

French-polishing 1 

Furniture Dec^nating 1 

Glass and Sign Writing 4 

Jewellery I 

Joinery a*iul Shopfitting 1 

Leatlnu- Case making I 

Machim^ ('oopering 1 

Military Musical Instrument making 1 

^ Mechanical Dentistry 1 

Motor-lxxly building 1 

Pattern-making (Engineers) 2 

Pianoforte making 1 

Plumbing 1 

Printing 

Printer’s Reader I 

Pulley Blocks (fitting and turning) 1 

Smithing and Jlot-water pipe fitting 1 

Shoemaking I 

Tailoring 1 

Cpholstciy ‘1 
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Watrhinaking 3 

Wlioolwright and A^anbuilder 1 

W oodear ving : 1 

Total 56 


Learners, 


liookbinding * 4 

lirass Foundry 1 

Hoxrnaking ! 1 

'Hoot III a king 1 

Clerk 1 

Candied Fruit work 1 

Clieinieal Works 2 

( -ork Trade 2 

Country Work 1 

Draughtsmansliip 1 

Engineering 5 

Engineering (electrical) 1 

Hospital Porter 2 

House and (lardon Boy 1 

Laboratory lioy 1 

Tiil)rarian and Library Boy 2 

Messenger Boy 1 

Officers’ Uni form making 1 

Optical Instrument making ... 1 

Page Boy 1 

Packing 1 

Packing-case making 1 

Hepairijig 1 

Service... 2 

Stationery 1 

Tin Smithing 1 

Ticket-writing 1 

Wheelwright 1 

Weighing-machine making 1 

Miscellaneous 3 


Total 

Total Boys 100 


... 44 
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Gikls. 

A ppren i ices. 

Boxmaking: ... 2 

(’ompositiiifj^ ' 1 

Cpi\s(‘t-iimkinfj^ 4 

Drapery 1 

Dressinakiii" 4*i 

Kinbroidory and Laremaking 2 

Featlier Curlings 1 

Flerist ' 1 

Gold Lace Fiiibroiderv 2 

Ironing i 1 

Millinery 7 

Kelief Stampinpf 1 

Typewritiiifr, ete 2 

X7pliolstery 2 

Total 70 

Learners, 

Art Cushions and Cosy Work 1 

Dook Folding? d 

Belt and Blouse making 1 

Blouse making ‘1 

lioot-work 5 

Bookbinding I 

Boxmaking 2 

Confectionery I 

('lerksliips 5 

Corsot-mirking I 

Dressmaking IH 

Embroidery 1 

Jewel-case lining and cf)vering 1 

, Laundry-work 2 

Leather-work 1 

Machining 17 

Mantle-making I 

Millinery 

Magazine sorting I 

Service H 

Technical Scholars 2 

Upholstery d 

Vellum sewing ^ 

Total H9 

Total Girls 


159 
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rAMnini)(;E Hoys’ Emivloymkxt Hkgistry. 

The aims anil iih^IukIs of skilled employment* com- 
iniltees are deseribod by Miss Jevoiis in her article# upon 
the subject in this vcdume. The Cambridge Committee 
have organised their office upon lines which have now 
l)e(‘ome usual (thougli it may be observed that they have 
jio fund at their disposal from which to advance prcmiiums 
lor apprenticesliip), aud it will be understood that the 
aims and nature of the work (‘an vary but slightly whether 
it he undiutaken in London or in the provinces. The pre- 
sent article must therefore be ivgarded as merely supple- 
moutarv; much is omitted which would involve needless 
i(‘capitulation, while those ]>oints are emphasized which, 
owing to the industrial chara(‘t(*ristics of the town, have 
more especially forced themselves upon the attention of 
tlu* (’ommitt(‘e, in the early days of their work. 

The (’ambridg(' Jloys' Km])loyment Kegistry was started 
in th(‘ spring of this year about the same time that 

w(uk of a similar character was being initiated at Oxford. 
Here it was started ('xj)erimentally, in (‘onnexion with ono 
school only, but as the utility of the work iv part depends 
upon the area covered, it is hoped that its scope will very 
soon be extend(Ml. The school chosen was a higher grade 
school. The headmaster kindly undertook the task of 
drawing up a complete list of the boys who had left during 
the last two years, stating the occupations they had since 
]>iirs\ied. Of those who had left between SeptemlxM;, .1905, 
Juid March, 1907, in number 59, 10 had become errand 
hoys, 7 clerks, 4 greengrocers’ assistants, 4 printers’ appreii- 
tic(‘s, 4 grocers’ assistants, 2 telegraph boys, 2 ollice boys. 
Ihe trad(»s of booksellers, harness makers, bakers, biiwcle 
leakers, butchers, milkmen, drajiers were each being 
t'ut(‘red by 3 boys, and each of the following by one : tailor. 
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plumber, hatter, chemist, sugar boiler, watchmaker, picture 
frame maker, basket maker; one had become a page boy, 
one was working in a coal yard, another in a bus yard, 
another in an oil shop, one had become a library assistant. 

The work proposed by (he Committee was then made 
known to all parents, who, as it was thought, might wisli 
to avail themselves of tlie help afforded in placing their 
sons. The majority proved only too eager to do so. The 
proportion of boys, however, who appeared to be in more 
or less unsatisfactory employment, to the total number of 
those who had left the school, was but small ; in a poorer 
school it would be, of course, far higher. 

The chief difficulty in connexion with the work which is 
anticipated in Cambridge lies in the comparative scarcity 
of opportunities, for boys of average abilities, of securing 
training in work which offers a reasonable prospect of a 
good livelihood. There are, indeed, for intelligent boys, 
some exceptional opportunities for training, such as, for 
instance, those afforded in connexion with the work in the 
university laboratories and by the Cambridge Scientific 
Instrument Company. There are also many shops of a 
good standing*, where a boy may advantageously begin his 
career. These are, however, only for the few, and for the 
many it will no doubt be difficult to find satisfactory open- 
ings, There are no large factories where employment 
may be sought. The staple industry of the town, the 
building trade, has, of recent years, so much deedined that 
*j)arents are generally averse to their sons entering it or the 
allied trades. Possibly the printing trade offers as large 
a field for employment as any other industry in the town, 
but, on a rough calculation, perhaps not more than a 
hundred boys are engaged in it. In respect of the school 
we have mentioned, about one-eighth of the total number 
of boys who had left between the dates mentioned had 
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become clerks. During the same period, a sixth of the 
total number had become errand boys. This proportion of 
errand boys, high as'it seems, would probably bo low, if 
eomparison were made with other schools, while aiftongst 
the boys from this higher grade school there were none 
wlio had been attracted into the casual employment which 
is the bane of a ^university town. The work of an errand 
boy tends indeed, under ordinary circumstances, to* absorb 
ilie years which are educationally the most valuable, while 
failing to (jualify him to earn his livtdihood in adult life, 
but it is infinitely worse when boys live on the odd six- 
pciKcs of undergraduates and acquire idle and loafing 
habits wliich (juitc unfit them for any regular occupation. 
Yet amongst the many boys wdio drift into this purposeless 
life there must bo many who are, both physically and in- 
tellectually, quite capable of being taught to do useful and 
n nuinerative work. The difficulty will piobably lie not so 
much in getting liold of them as in providing them with 
the chance of receiving such teaching as they need. 

Difficult, however, as the committee may find it to obtain 
really satisfactory training for average boys in work afford- 
ing them good prospects, the mere establishment of a 
centre of information can hardly fail to bo of use to 
parents. Without it, they are not in a position to choose 
well tlic work of their sons. In any case an ideal choice 
may not always be open to them, but they cannot oven 
choose what is relatively best under the given circum- ^ 
stances without such full information as is at present very, 
difficult, if not impossible, for them to obtain. A man 
may know the conditions of labour in a few other trades 
Wides his own, but his knowdedge cannot extend over the 
whole field of industry open to his son. The size of this 
field, even in a small town, is exemplified by the number 
of different occupations entered by the boys from the 
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school nientioned, each trade in the list bein^ re- 

presented by an averaj^e of two boys only. In tlie coVirse of 
this routine work and also by ineanrf of 8])ecial investif^a- 
tions^ the coimnittoe will accumulate little by little a ^reat 
(|uantity of information re^ardiiif^ the conditions of labour, 
wa^es, etc., in various trades, and the qualifications needed 
by those entering them. Hut besides siv*h general know- 
ledge, "parents rtMiuire information as to the actual open- 
ings available, and this is again ivnpossible without some 
sort of registry office. Without it, indeed, it remains a 
matter of chance whether the right boys get into the right 
plae(?s: the fitting of our boys into the plac(\s they arc 
destined to hold in tlu'^ world of industry is reduc(*d to a 
kind of game of musical chairs: the boys leave .school, the 
music stops, each flings himself into whatever vacancy lie 
is fortunate enough to secure. No doubt it is the sharpest 
of the boys who seize the be.st openings, but the number of 
square pegs that get jumped into round holes can hardly 
tend to strengthen the total fabric. Sav that a vacam v 
occurs in a good firm. It is known at onc(‘ without adver- 
tisement to a number of parents. They do not know, 
liowever, of perhaps six other vacancies that have occurred 
at the .same time, vacancies more suitable possibly, but 
in regions remote from their knowledge. Knowing, how- 
ever, that good openings are few and good lads many, they 
send their .sons to take their (*hance at the particular firm 
they know about. The employers will get <[uite as many 
applications as they can deal with, without advert i.senieiit. 
Many at the applicants are, however, so obviously un- 
suitable that their application is a mere waste of time, 
nor is it possible to go very carefully into the circumstances, 
or perhaps even the qualifications, of the remainder. The 
one that appears best is picked out, but all the time the 
probabilities are that the employer would have been better 
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and more Otasily suited if his r*hoi(;o had not been confined 
to tlie chance lot of unknown lads who* rushed in to apply. 
Thus tlie liinitatioir*of choice both on the part of employers 
and jiarents militates against the interests of hotly. 

It may tliereforc be hoped that even in a town where the 
chances of obtaining instriudion in remunerative employ- 
ments are moje than usually limited, the work of the 
Conunittet^ will be of use in estahlisliing a centre of in- 
formation. It is evident that everything that can be said 
in favour of ordinary registries for domestic servants or 
(others, applies with mu<*h greater force to a registry oflSee 
for boys, because their first employment so often determines 
the emph»ynient of a life time. It is of the highest im- 
portance that everything should he done to facilitate this 
nioineiitous step in their life, and to vsecure its being 
a step, not downhill, but on to the first rung of a 
ladder. Those also who devote themselves to this work can 
hardly fail to make the boys more aware that whether they 
actjuit themselves well or ill in their industrial life is a 
matter *)f no small concern to others besides themselves. 
Indirectly tliey may help to widen the current conception 
of the claims and possibilities of industriaj life by keeping 
before those who are just entering upon it chivalrous ideals 
and high standards in regard to the work which they 
undertake. 


E. JKim. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

The Organization of Continuation Schools in Scotland. 

Ix Scotland the question of eneoura{j;ing |he further e<lu- 
cation of boys and fi^irls who have completed their course 
at the elementaiy' day school has been approached from 
two directions. First, encouragement has been given to 
children to remain longer in the day schools by an im- 
provement in the course of instruction in the closing years 
of the course. Secondly, there has been a re-grouping of 
the evening classes and a systematic effort to make the 
instruction which they provide bear more directly upon 
the industrial and commercial callings in which the pupils 
are engaged. The first of these two reforms has been 
facilitated by the change in the law of school attendance 
which was made by the Kdiu^ation (Scotland) Act of 1901, 
and by the encouragement given by Government to the 
development of higher grade schools and of supplementary 
courses in the ,elementarj" day schools. The second has 
been furthered by the general movement of public! opinion, 
especially in the industrial districts, in favour of extended 
facilities for the different grades of technical education. 
The result of this combined effort to encourage prolonged 
attendance at the day school, and to systematise the work 
*of .the evening classes has been a steady rise in the attend- 
ance at continuation classes, especially at those of a more 
technical character. Jiut this improvement has for the 
most part been confined to the larger towns. In the 
country districts the work of the continuation classes shows 
little advance. The Act of Parliament which now regu- 
lates the employment and attendance of children at school 
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in Srotland was passed 1901. It declares it to be the 
duty of every part'nt to provide efficient elementary educa- 
tion in readinfj, writfhg and arithmetic for his children 
wlio are l)etween 5 and 14 years of age.” It forbids^ any 
piMSon to take into his employment any child (1) who is 
under the ag(* of 12 years or (2) who, being of the age of 
12 years and iiof^ more than 14 years, has not obtained 
exemption from the obligation to attend school from the 
School Board of the district. Thirdly, it gives power to 
any School Board, where after due inquiry in each case 
sueli exemption seems to be justified, to grant to individual 
children over 12 years of age, exemption from the obliga- 
lion to attend scliool for such time as the School Board 
shall think fit, and with such further conditions as to the 
amount and manner of further attendance at school which 
file (‘hild shall give until it reaches the age of 14, as the 
Scliool Board in (juestion shall think it desirable to impose. 
lJut each Scliool Board which grants exemption is required 
to enter the names of the children so exempted in a register, 
and to record a statement of the circumstances in which, 
and tlie conditions upon which, such exemption has Ix^en 
granted in each case. Moreover the Scotch Kducation De- 
parlinent is empowenMl by the Act to (!all upon any School 
board, at any time, for a return of the children to whom 
such exemption has been given, and of the circumstances 
lelating to ea(*h case. If, after due inquiiy, the Depart- 
ment finds that the attendance of scholars within the dis- 
trict of a School Board, or in any part of its district, is' 
^uisatisfactory, and that exemption from school attendance 
luis l)cen granted unjustifiably or with insufficu’ent condi- 
ti<uis, it may call upon the School Board to recall exemp- 
tions thus granted, or to take steps to improve the school 
‘dtcudance in its district. If the Scdiool Ihiard fails to 
^^uiply with these requirements within a reasonable time, 
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file Department has power to withhold or reduee the Parliu- 
inentary praiit payable to the Sehool Board in (fuestion. 
The Vesults of the working of this A*et are satisfaetoiy. In 
1905 the estimated population of Scotland between the af^es 
of 12 aiid 14 was 186,901 ; the number of scholars of 12 
to 14 years of on the Registers of all schools in Scot- 
land was 178,521; the number of children aged 12 to 14 
who/whether conditionally or without conditions, were 
exempted from school attendaiu^e by the School Boards was 
7,822. Thus the proportion of children who do not remain 
at school till they are 14 years of age is small. The steps 
which have been taken to make the work of the elementary 
schools more valuabh‘ to the scholars who thus remain 
under systematic instiiiction in the day-time till they are 
14 years of age or over, have consisted partly in the pro- 
vision of new courses of study, partly in the institution 
of the merit certificate. An important fa<*tor in tlie organ- 
isation of the system is what is known as the (lualifying 
examination which is usually taken by pupils of from 12 
to 1-5 years of age. When a sclndar has been placed in the 
highest class of the senior division of the school, and has 
been in regular attendance at that class for Jiot less than 
6 months, he may, if certified by the t<‘acher of the class 
and by the hea<lmaster of the school to be of good pro- 
ficiency in th(^ work of the class, 1 h' presented to the in- 
spector for approval of his enrolment either in a supple- 
nientaiy course or in a highcjr grade <lepartment. Ihe 
• code of regulations lays down on broad lines th(^ standard 
of attainment to which every pupil presented for this ([iiali- 
fying examinath)!! (which need not be an examination of 
individual children) is expe<*ted to attain. The scholars 
who pass this (jualifying examination may receive instruc- 
tion in what are known as supplementaiy courses in the 
elementary day school. The aim of these classes is, while 
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rout inning and developing the previous studies of the 
cliildKui, to give a fresh interest to their .work and to make 
<]u» inslruction hear*(ipon the prohahle prardieal r(/(|uire- 
ments of tlie pupil's after-sehool life, lint the aim «f the 
supplementary courses is not narrowly utilitarian'. “School 
work has for its end and aim objects more important than 
pre|)aration in tlje narrow sense for any particular occu])a- 
ii(m. It should aim at prodiuung the useful citizen, im- 
hued with a sense of i*esponsihility ami of obligation to- 
wanls the society in which he liv(‘s; it should render him 
(so tar as the school can do so) fit in body and alert in 
mi ml, and should prepare him for the rational enjoyment 
of his l(‘isure time as well as fit him for earning his living.”^ 
The supplementary courses may he arranged in one or more 
of thu‘e divisions; a (‘ommercial course, an industrial 
couis(‘ and a household management (girls) tMUirse. There 
is also a course for rural schools. Freedom, however, is 
allowed (o individual schools to submit alternative schemes 
of study. t-Nutaiu subjects of instruction are common to 
all elementary classes. These iiududo (1) the study of 
Kiiglish, th(» main object of which is to create a taste for 
good literature; and certain studies, bearing upon 
matters which it is of coiu^ern that all the pupils should 
kiunv, whatever their occupations in after life are to be. 

I luler this hea<l the code specifies: — 

• 

(//) The laws of health. 

(/>) Mfuiey matters- thrift, investment, insurance. 

(c) The comlitions of trade and emj)loynient. * . 

(d) The institutions of Government under whi(‘h we live. 

(c) The Km|ure its history, growth and trade; our 

Colonies, and the openings for enterprise which 
tliey afford. 

(/) Nature stmly, drill, singing. 


1- Ciivuliir 374 of Scotch Education Departmont, Feb. 10, 1903. 
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Grants are paid at a liipher rate in respect of the child- 
ren over 12 yearsi of age who are enrolled in supplementary 
courses. In the industrial and lumsehold management 
courses special encouragement is given to manual instruc- 
tion, workshop practice, and practical methods of teaching 
generally. 

Any scholar over 14 years of age who has followed a 
supplementary course for not less than a year, and is cer- 
tified by the headmaster to be of good character and coji- 
duct, receives a certificate of merit if he is shown to the 
satisfaction of the Inspector to have made good pingress 
in the studies of the approved course. Thus the certificafe 
of merit is awarded on the judgment of the teacher of the 
class, confirmed by the headmaster of the scliool, subject 
to the approval of the Inspector. The code re(iuir(\s that 
each pupil enrolled in a supplementary course shall keep 
an individual record of the work done by him. This 
record must be submitted to the Inspector for verificatioji 
and test on any of his visits. The accuracy of the record 
is vouched for by the teacher and becomes the basis of 
entry upon the merit certificate. This arrangement for 
the award of the merit certificate to scholars over 14 years 
of age is designed to avoid the evil of cramming for a 
special examination at the end of the day school course. 

Further encouragement is given to the prolongation of 
the day school course by the provisions of the Scotch (k)do 
relating to higher grade schools. 

• A school or a department of ii school may be re- 
cognized as a higher grade school or department where a 
special staff of duly qualified teachers is provided for the 
instruction of pupils who have passed the qualifying 
examination mentioned above, and where the school pro- 
vides a well-defined course of instruction approved by tbe 
department and extending over not less than 3 years. In 
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the liiplior grade schools there must he one duly qualified 
icacher, for every 30 pupils on the roll. The course must 
provide for the instrijction of all the pupils by a .well- 
graduated scheme in the following subjects; namely, 
Knglish (including history and geography), mathematics 
(including arithmetic), at least one language other than 
Knglish, and instruction in experimental science and in 
drawing. It will bo observed that the general tendency of 
all thes(» r(»gulations is to encourage prolonged attendance 
at the day scliool, as being (when the schools arc good) 
lh(> sound(‘st foundation for further e<lucation in later 
years. 

The continuation classes which provide further instruc- 
tion for those who have left school are, in Scotland, 
grouped in four divisions: — 

(1) Preparatory classes for the completion of general 

elementary education. 

( 2 ) ('lasses for sp(»cialized instruction — elementary. 

(3) ('la.ss(».s for specialized instruction — advanced. 

(4) Auxiliary classes. 

The preparatory classes in Division 1 are open without 
restriction to any pupils who are free from ^he obligation 
to attend school. The general practice of remaining at 
the day s(*hool till 14 years of age makes this branch of 
continuation school work of minor importance. 

The object of the (‘lasses in Division 2 is to give ele- 
inentary instruction in special subjects, particularly such 
as may be of use to pupils who are engaged in, or preparing 
for, any particular trade, occupation or profession. Dis- 
^uction is given to the managers in the admission c^f pupils 
these classes, but higher grants are confined to pupils 
'vlio are over IG years of age, or who, if under 16, have 
<d)tained a certificate of merit, or have satisfactorily passed 
through a preparatory continuation class, or have been for 
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at least one year at a hiplior grade sehool or a secondary 
school. The subjects of instruction are classified as 
folio V!l*S 

,, (a) English subjects. 

(&) Languages. 

(r) Commercial subjects. 

({/} Art. 

(r) Mathematics. 

(/) Science. 

(f/) Applied mathemalics and science. 

(70 Handwork. 

Division ‘1 includes organized courses of instruction (‘X- 
tending over several years in the subjects named in 
Division 2, or in other subjects of a more advanciMl char- 
acter which may be regarded as a development of tlu* sub- 
jects in Division 2. The conditions of admission to the 
first year of any course of Division M are the same as the 
corresponding classes in Division 2. Students wlio have 
passed certain examinations may be registered for the 
second or third year's course without passing througli tlie 
first. 

Division 4 (Aiixiliarv ('lasses) includes courses *)f in- 
struction in physical exercises, military drill, vocal music, 
wood carving, fancy needlework, and other subj(‘cts ap- 
proved by the Department. These classes are open to all 
pupils who arc free from the obligation to attend school, 
but it is a condition of grant that the Department must he 
satisfied that the managers are u.sing all reasonable endea- 
vour to encourage the attendance of the pupils at classes 
in other divisions also. 

Within the last two or three years a Tioti(‘eable in< rease 
has taken place in the number of technical classes, sj^eciallv 
in the advanced grade. Tliis increase has been furthered 
by the efforts of the Central Institutions whicli arc specially 
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roropnized Ly the Department as jdaees of advanccMl in- 
si rufiion in teehiiolopy, agrienltiire and art. These, 
fentral Institutions are ten in number and conveniently 
placed in dift'orent parts of Scotland. Tlieir influence ex- 
i(Muls over a wide area. Desides providiiip syst(»matic 
courses of day and eveninp instruciion witliin their own 


walls, iliey send out Instructors to the neiphhourinp dis- 
tricis. The Ceiftral Institutions, n‘copnized in lyOo-G, 


were as follows : — 





Session 1905-1906. 



Number of 




Students 

Grant 



instructed. 

from the 


NAME. 

Day. Evening. 

Department. 

Abonleon and North of Scotland Colle^'c 


£ s. 

d. 

of Agriculture 

168 22 
(Central Classes 
only) 

2,251 14 

6 



Aberdeen ( Jordon ’.s Collej^e and (Jray’.*^ 



School of Art 

65 831 

1,432 10 

2 

Dundee Technical Institute 

Edinburgh and Ea.st of Scotland College 

— 1,095 

1,291 10 

5 

of Aj^riculture. 

113 185 

2,030 14 

2 

(Central Classes 




only) 



Edinburgh Heriot-Watt College 

182 3,539 

3,361 13 

8 

Glasgow and We.st of Scotland Technical 




College 

535 3,812 

8,446 17 

6 

Glasgow Athen.-eiini Conunorcial College ... 

199 983 

(>98 0 

8 

tJiasgow School of Art 

241 1,052 

2,415 8 

4 

heith Nautical College 

Tile West of Scotland Agricultural College 

150 171 

330 17 

S 

(including Kilmarnock i)airy School)... 

90 131 

3,031 1 

2 

(Central Cla.s.ses 




only) 



Total.s 

1,743 11,824 

25,290 7 

9 

A characteristic feature of the 

recent orpanization 

of 


technical eveninp classes, in Scotland as in Knpland, has 
been the adoption of the “course system.” This system 
iHcpiires the pupils to attend a carefully arranped proup 
courses of instriudion instead of takinp up different 
branches indiscriminately and without coherence of plan. 
Ihuployors of labour, especially in the enginoeriiip trades, 
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are taking increased interest in the work of the evening 
.classes, but there are frequent complaints of serious inter- 
fereiice with the attendance, owing to young lads having 
to work overtime. Many finns not only pay the class fees 
of their apprentices hut offer a small bonus or give a slight 
increase in wages in cases where attendance and progress 
are reported as satisfactory. An engineering firm (Messrs. 
Cocluan and Co.) at Newbie, near Aniia'h, take the entire 
Tnanagemont of the technical instructi(ni of their appren- 
tices. They have organized a thix*o years’ course in prac- 
tical mathematics, machine construction and boiler making 
practice. Accommodation is provided for the classes 
within the works and the students attend on two mornings 
per week. The teachers, who are well qualifiesl in mathe- 
matical and engineering methods, are members of the firm’s 
staff. No apprentice is admitted to the works drawing 
office unless he has attended the classes for two years. TIkj 
certificate of service given to each apprenti(?e at the end 
of his apprenticeship makes special mention of his work in 
the classes.^ 

In the commercial centres the clas.ses in shorthand, book- 
keeping and typewriting are largely attended, and the 
women’s clas.ses in dre.ssmaking and milliiKTy are popular. 
The question of staffing in (he evening classes presents 
difficulties . In the technical classes many of the teachers 
are* men practically engaged in the trade.s. But for the 
more g(Micral forms of continuation (*lass work the elemen- 
tary day school teachers are not only the best, but often 
the only, teachers available. Their practirre in keeping 
discipline and in registering attendance, and their know- 
ledge of educational method, naturally fit them for evening 

1. “ rif'ports and Stati.sticH relating to Continuation Clas.sea and 
Ontral Institutions in Scotland for the year 1905-06.’* London : 
Wyman and Soils, 1907. Cd. 3472. 
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work. Hut it is impossible for a teacher who has been 
liard at work all through the day in the day school to come 
to evening classes with great freshness of mind. Opinion, 
llierefore, is tending towards some ariangement ^vhicli 
would excuse the elementary day s(;hool teacluir from part 
of liis day work in ord('r to leave him fresh for the evening 
work. In the rural districts tlie diffhmlties in the way 
of ('stablishing continuation schools are serious. The 
country School Hoards are reluctant to undertake the ex- 
pense which the etficient organization of continuation work 
would involve. It has been suggested that all exemptions 
from school attendanc'e grantc<l to children under 14 years 
of age in rural districts should be made conditional on 
att(‘ndance at continuation classes for a further period of 
years, and in order to provide an a<le(juate staff for the 
continuation work it has bemi further suggested that 
special grants sliould be given to School Hoards in rural 
districts to (uiahle them to strengtlien the staff of the day 
school hv one fuliv ceitifie^l teacher, who would only 
tca< li part of the day in the day school on those days when 
li(* was r(M|iiinMl for eont inuat ion work in the evenings. 

It is significant tliat in the Kducation (Scotland) Hill, 
whicli was in1rodnc('d liy tin' ( ioveriniuuit in the session of 
blOT hut snhseijnently <iroppcd. tln*ie was a clausi* which 
would, it enacted, hav(' givt'ii power to School Hoards to 
nialu' hyi'-laws rei|uiring tin' at1cndain*c at continuation 
classes, \intil tin' ag(' f)t 17, of young persons not otherwise 
rec(‘iving a suitable education. The (danse did not ai)ply 
t<‘ the case of any pi'ison wlio would have to go more than 
two rnih's to a ('ont inuat ion idass. ddie Hill further pro- 
pes('(l (hat if any person should knowingly employ any 
young pel son at any time when Ins attendance at a con- 
^uuiation class was reipiired by a local byt'-law, lie (the 
<‘ni[)loycr) should he liable on snnnnarv conviction to a 

2 i- 
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penalty not exceetliiif^ forty shillings, or in ease of a sc(‘on(l 
oV snbse(|uent oftVnre, not exeeeding £5. It was also pro- 
vided ‘ that a like penalty might hr inflicted upon any 
parent or guardian who, by neglecting to exei’ciso duo care, 
should conduce to failure on tlie pai*t of a young person 
to attend a continuation class as required by such bye-law. 

It was also proposed by the Bill to give powers to Scdiool 
Boards, in granting to children exemption from tlie obliga- 
tion to attend school, to impose (.as a condition of such 
exemption) attendance up to an ago not exceeding 17, 
eitlier for part of the year at a day scliool or, where a 
special continuation class is provided, at a continuation 
class. This was especially intended for country districts, 
in some of wliich public opinion favours the granting of 
exemption at 12 years of age from <lay school attendance 
in the summer, provided that the boy attends in the winter 
till he is 16. 

Proposals have been made from time to time that special 
efforts should be made to encourage physical exercises in 
the case of lads over s(*hool age in attendance at continua- 
tion scliools. It is clear, however, that any such ie([uire- 
ments would need discriminating application.^ A further 
matter wliich is engaging the attention of those engaged 
in Scottish education is the desirability of combining some 
literary element with the other work of the technical 
classes, but here again exigencies of time make it difficult 
to exact an ideal course of evening study. 

1. See ‘‘ Jteport of Iloyal Comrnis.sion on Physical Training (Scotland), 
190.3.” Vol. i., p. 20. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

The People’s High Schools in Denmark. 

The first object that meets the view of the. visitor to 
(!opeiiliaf^eii, as lie steps from the Central Station, is an 
obelisk of sandstone, standing in the middle of the street 
iind called FriJtnls Stoffc (Freedom’s Pillar). It com- 
memorates the freeing of tlie serfs in 1788, and bears on 
the side facing the city these words: ‘‘The King saw that 
Civic Free<loni fixed in righteous law gives Love of 
(k)untrv, Courage for its Defence, Desire for Knowledge, 
Longing for Industry, Hope of Prosperity”; and on the 
side toward the country, “Tlie King bade that Serfdom 
should cease; that to the Landlaws should be given Order 
and Might, that the free Peasant may become brave and 
enlightened, industrious and good, an honourable citizen, 
in happiness.” 

Tin* immediate results of these changes were such as to 
justify these confident anticipations. Thej; were, justified 
still more fully when these emancipated peasants, becoming 
small freehohlers, Imgan to flock to some novel schools for 
grown-up folk of modest means, which were begun in a 
humble way half-a-ccntuiy after the erection of Hiis 
pillar, and have in an unwonted degree fostered the love 
of country, given a thirst for knowledge, imparted tn 
industry a marvellous ingenuity and success, and made 
life in many simple homes fuller of nobler interests and 
higher cares. 

I shall never forget my first visit, one December morn- 
ing, thirteen years ago, to Askov, the earliest and tlie most 
himous of these schools. I had landed that morning at 
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Esbjorg early enough to catch the first train across Jut- 
land; and reached tlio station at Yejen — half way between 
the west and east coasts— just as ‘'the sun was rising. 
Half-\in-hour’s walk in a south-western direction easily 
brought me. to the scliool. The way, through a flat, some- 
what uninteresting country, was easy to find, for I liad 
the telegraph wires for my guide. The buildings seemed 
to me unpretending enough, but tliey had been more un- 
pretending still, when, twenty-seven years before, the 
school had had to move here, after the war of 18G4, from 
its former position at Kbdding in North Schleswig. I 
had had some slight correspondence with the rrimupal 
the year before, and received a warm weI(*ome. The 
buildings were arranged arouml a scpiare courtyard, ami 
the chief entrance, with the words Fhns Hojslxolc over 
the doorway, was in the west side. The whole of the 
south side was occupied by the gymnasium and its tower. 
The buihlings on the other two sides furnished smalhu* 
class-rooms, laboratori(‘s, museums and some out-houses. 
Those on the north side have since disappeared to make 
room for tin? new /fed Ilfntsr, with its fine Datjwiir 
Sal. On tln» west side of the school is a spacious 
pleasant garden with shruliberies. At sonn* little distance 
from the school are teachers’ liouses dotted about here ami 
th(?rc. In two of them there is room to board s(?v(*nty or 
eighty wonnm studejits. (Jose by a third is a windmill^ 
which generates electric light and power. 

If we enter by the chief door of the school, w(?. find 
ourselves in a small hall. To the right is the dinijig-rooin. 
Facing us is a staircase leading to dormitories. There 
are two, three or, in some schools, four l)(‘ds in a room. 
At the foot of the staircase is the entrance to the 
Principal’s private apartments. On the left is the 
students’ common-room, with newspapers and some 
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rcforonre books. As we pass through this, we come to the 
old leoturc-hall and so to the gymnasiu\n and the library 
with its 15,000 to 2Q/)00 volumes. The library has since 
boon reino\ied to the handsome new White House, built out 
in the garden. About the same time a church was built 
ior the school and its friends on the far side of the pond 
beyond the Hod House. 

My visit fell on Christmas Eve, when work was sus- 
pended for some <la.y3. Hut I returned for a week a 
fortnight later, and had many opportunities both then and 
afterwards of seeing what a day at Askov was like. 

From tlie beginning of Xovember to the end of April, 
there are about ninety-live men and sixty-five women 
studejits. More, than four-liftlis are first-year and the rest 
seeond-vear students.^ Nearly all are between 18 and 25 
\'(‘ars of age; sometimes as many as one-fifth are over that 
age. Their parents are farmers, cottars, artisans, civil 
.servarits, teachers, tradesmen and merchants. I must 
further jiremise that the instruction at Askov is of a 
liiglier kind than at the other high scdiools- -that it begins 
wliere most of tlie. others leave off, except from May to 
tiu! end of duly, when there is a course l)f an ordinary 
characl(*r for about two luuidred young women. 

The bell in the morning rings for prayers at 7-45 with 
the Principal and his family. The attendance is f^ood, 
though entirely voluntary. After breakfast classes begin. 
The students take either a first-year or a second-year • 
course. Let us follow one of the first-year men in his 
work through the day. From 8 to 9 there are. on two days 
ef the week lectures in historical geometry (/.c., geomctiy 
taken in the oixlor in which tlie different parts of the 

1. The exact iiuiubers lii.st wintcM* wore l‘2o men and 95 women, fifty of 
whom were second -year students. 
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subject wore discovei'cd) ; on two other days there are oral 
examinations in physics, in order to see whether the lec- 
tures on that subject have been iindarstood; tlie other two 
hours are given to lectures on the industrial life of 
Denmark. From 9 to 10 the subje(*t four days a 
week is the motlier tongue. Mere the students are 
broken up into smaller groups for clas^{ instruction; on 
the other two days there is an oral examination iji the 
lectures on the history of the world. Then comes a short 
break witli f)pportunity for slight refreshment. From 
10-^10 to 11-30 there are lectures on the history of the 
Xorth on three days, and on historical physi(*s the other 
three days. Tlie lerdures this liour as well as tliosr* tlie 
last hour of the <lay are attended by the whole sidiool 
botli first vcar and second vear, both men and women. 
The lecturer uses neither manuscript nor note. II is wliolo 
object is to secure the intelligent interest of his hearers; 
and wlien that is secured, th(‘y give him both eyes and 
ears, and no question of note-taking arises. The use of 
text-books is reduced to a minimum; bed’ore the oral (‘X- 
aminaiion comes off next day, soim^ short handbook or 
brief printed, outline is read by the stxident. Kveiy 
such lecture begins and ends with a song; and if 
the subject be historical or literary, there is no <lifli(udty 
in choosing a song appropriate to the occasion, for out of 
the 579 songs in the song-book in most gciuMal use more 
than one-half are national songs in great variety, or songs 
which range over the whole field of history. Such songs 
are sung in unison; and both tunes and w^ords seem 
familiar to all. The next hour is always given to gyiu- 
nastics on Ling’s system. Then comes the mid-day meal, 
consisting always of tw'o dishes, one wdth the spemn (soup 
or grod) an<l the other a dish of hot meat and vegetables. 
There can be. no luxuries wdien tenpence a day has to cover 
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the cost of board; but there is always an abundance of 
good, appetizing food. 

The first lesson after dinner is, on four days, one in 
drawing, and on the remaining two in book-keeping; and 
the second is in singing. There is then a sliort break for 
afternoon coffee. The next hour is devoted to English 
two days a week; oral examination in history of the North 
two <lays; liygiene one day; interpretation of the liible 
one day. Eroni 4-80 to 5-80 geography two days; arith- 
metic two days; oral examination in geometry tw’o days. 
The last hour, from G to 7, is given to a general lecture for 
the whole sf.'hool in the. history of the \vorld, or on some 
scientific subject. Then comes the evening meal. Lights 
out soon after ten.^ 

It will be seen that in the six months’ course more than 
800 lessons are given in the chief subject — history. 
IMiysical sciojice (in this parti(;ular school) comes next, 
wliilst matliemati(\s and the mother tongue come not far 
belli ml. In history is included scripture history and 
church history. And so religious instruction is given 
historically rather than dogmatically. 

Tlierc must have been more than nine tjiousand pupils 
at Askov since the vsehool was begun in 1865. 

’riie. father of these People's High wSchools (Eolkehoj- 
skoler) wavS N. F. S. Grumltvig (1788 — 187!2), to whom 
was given the honorary title of bishop on the fiftieth 
auniversary of his ordination. Though he was ordained 
as minister in the Danish Church in his twenty-seventh, 
year, it was not until he was fifty-six years of age that he 
settlc<l down for the remaining three and thirty years of 
his life to regular, continuous pastoral work. His career 

1. There are slight difforeiuvs in this tiiiio-tablo from year to year. In 
that tor 1900-7, the morning’s work is (me hour longer and the after- 
nodu’s one hour shorter than before, i.e., dinner one hour later. 
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in the meantime was a somewhat chequered one ; but the 
varying experiences and struggles through which he 
passed, brightened indeed by the sympathy and help of a 
few r.ttached and sometimes powerful friends, gave him 
both insight and enthusiasm- -insight enabling him to 
lay down in firmest lines the plan of a kind of school 
unheard of before, and enthusiasm witli which to inspire 
the long series of workers in the service of that scliool. 
He was distinguished as poet, historian, theologian and 
worker in education. His educational work was not a 
thing by itself, but liad its precise form determined by 
his poetic activity, his historical rescan^hes and liis theo- 
logical views. And so it becomes very difficult to describe 
it in few words. One of liis historical works bears as its 
motto a quotation from a Swiss historian, “Where there 
is most life, there, is tlie victory.’’ And that may well 
enough stand as the motto also of what he did as the 
founder of the People’s High Schools in Uenmark. He 
felt deeply the dcpres.sed state of liis country during and 
after Xapoleon’s wars. He was indignant at the cold iii- 
difl'erence which characterised the rationalism of the time, 
and wished to^ awaken his countrymen from thiur sleep, 
to recall them to a sense of the spiritual realities that 
underlie the eyents of life. At no period of his earlier 
career was he able to swim with the stream. His very 
first* sermon after ordination procunMl him a rebuke. His 
yiyid conception and bold realisation of Christian doc- 
trines, while securing for him the ardent attacliment of a 
few, much more ofteji brought on him the suspicion and 
bitter opposition of the many. Puljiits were closed to 
him, preferment became impossible; and time after time 
he liad to turn to other tasks. Six years ho employed in 
putting the old chroniclers of Norway and Denmark — 
Snorre and Saxo — into a modern dress, thus seeking to 
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awaken his countrymen to all that was noble in the ideals 
of their forefathers. But books, he found, could not do 
it; and, after manj y^ars, when at last he and his friends 
were able to realise their llij^h School plans, he wivs led 
to rely upon “the living wonl that goes from tlte heart to 
the heart’’ as his chief instrument. “The living word,” 
“the living voice,” are expressions to be found on page 
aftei* page of (irundtvig’s religious and controversial 
writings. The ordinary Lutheran view bases Christianity 
upon the written word; but in Grundtvig’s day, almost as 
much as in our own, (‘ontroversies raged round our sacred 
books both with regard to their iwiiuber, their origin and 
interpretation— controversies that shake the ])osition of 
those who trust in a “ book religion.” It was in the interest 
of such that (irundtvig cast about for some other co- 
ordinate foundation for Christianity. With one foot at 
least upon such an imh'pendent foundation it would be 
possible to examine more calmly and dispassionately the 
other foundation that had hitherto been found all sufficient. 
And just as the (iuaker finds such an independent founda- 
tion iji the “inner light” (jiiite apart from any sacrament, 
so a Jnitheran like (irundtvig found in the sacrament, 
aiid <*specially in the baptismal (‘onfessioji or apostles’ 
creed, to which he assigned a much earlier date than that 
generally given, a “living voice/' summoning men to new 
Hie. With his religious view we can here have nothing 
to do. Jhit it will be S(*eii how his religious doctrine has 
suggested and reinforced liis educational method and led 
his friends and followers to make the most of the gift of 
^^lH‘eeh within them. And if I may anticipate a little, I 
'v<)uld say that lively, witty, terse and often eloquent and 
moving speech, in which facts and ideas bear an unusually 
larg(j proportion to the merely hortatory matter, is the 
distinguishing element in the work of the successful high 
school teacher. 
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From 1821 to 1825 Gnindtvig was again in clerical cni- 
ploymcnt ; but in, the latter year a controversy with a young 
theological professor luul an uncxpe/>teil result. He called 
upon the professor either to retract Iiis views or to resign 
his position in the Danisli Church. His opponent, in- 
stead of answering his arguments, sued liim for lilxd. 
And the law of libel was then of such a kind that 

I 

(jrundtvig was cast in damages; and anything he pub- 
lished must first be approved by tlvti Public Cemsor. When 
he found tlie sympathies of people in authority were not 
with him, he threw up his living, and for the next thirteen 
years scarcely held any regular ofKce in the Danish 
Church. He had a pension of sixty or seventy pounds a 
year for prosecuting historical research; in addition to 
which one gcMierous friend among his brethren kept him 
supplied with money, in the hope, which was not <lisap- 
pointed, that the freedom from wearing anxiety on 
account of wife and children would make it 
possible for Grundtvig to make large additions to 
Cluirch psalmody and national song.^ In th(\se years of 
leisure he made further brilliant researches into Scamli- 
navian mytlujlogy; wrote a book on the history of the 
world, which inspired Kristen Kohl and many others who 
afterwanls ma<le their mark in high school work; and with 
the help of a travelling stipend from the King, devoted 
the'summers of 1829, 18^0 and 18‘M to the. study of Anglo- 
Saxon manuscripts in England. He not only succeeded 
in awakening the Jlritish Museum authorities, who re- 
garded him, he says, “as a half-rnad poet,’’ to tln^ unitiue 
importance of ilie Exeter book, of which, at his sugges- 
tion, they had a copy made; but was also deeply impressed 

1. Grundtvig was a lirilliant ballad writer. His son Prof. Svoiul 
Grundtvig inherited the same bustes, and has given his couiitr^incn a 
version, alike exquisite and scholarly, of the early English and Scottish 
ballads. 
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by the energy of our public life, lie refers to it again 
and again in the occasional writings of, the next twenty 
years. That encrgy'die wished to transfer to hia own 
countrymen, who seemed to him to be asleep in •com- 
parison. But if ho wished to produce an English result, 
he had no idea of doing it in the. English way. When, 
twenty years later, Uenmark obtained her constitution, 
(jnindtvig could not be said to be one of the first •in the 
movement. At tlie most, it won liis passive assent. His 
metluKl, which ho urged with great eloquence and per- 
sist(Mwe, was quite diftereut ; he called for high schools 
for grown up folk. 

“It is,” ho says, ‘‘my highest wish as a citizen that 
soon, and better to-day than to-morrow, there may be 
opened a Danish high school ac(‘ossible to young people 
all over the land, where they may readily get leave and 
opportunity to become better ac(|uaintcd, not only with 
huiuan nature and human life in general, but with them- 
selves in particular, and where they could receive guidance 
in all civic relations and become well acquainted with their 
country’s need in all <lircctions, whilst their daily life and 
lov(* of country are nourished by national speech and his- 
torical information, by mutual intercourse with one 
another, and by the lively songs, which are heard through 
all periods of Denmark’s history, and inspire admiration 
for what is great, warm love for what is beautiful, fail iff ill- 
ness and affection, peace ami unity, innocent cheerfulness, 
pleasure and mirth. In truth, if King Christian VllC, ^ 
as I gladly hope, opens such a lioyal Free School for Life, 
for popular life in Denmark, he will be able, not merely to 
smile at the papers when they praise or blame him, but 
also to rejoice in a popular remedy just as wonderful as 
nur absolute kings; for he has tlieveiii opened a well of 
boaliug in the land, which will be sought by crowds from 
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generation to generation and will win this renown, even in 
distant lands and hi far future days, that therein, past count- 
ing, Wind people received their sight, the deaf their hear- 
ing, ^and the dumb their speech, and that there the halt 
cast away their crutches and showed clearly that the 
dance trips it lightly through the wood.” 

It was evidently Grundtvig’s opini,on that “divine 
philosophy,” even for working men an<l women was 

Xot harsh and crabbed, as dull fools suppose, 

But musical as is Apollo's lute.” 

At the King’s desire, he further developed his ])lans in 
a letter that bears date February 9th, 184J5. In such a 
school, he says, grown-up young people should “learn to 
know and to love Fatherland and mother tongue, and have 
light thrown upon the society of citizens in whi(‘h they 
live, as marvellously (‘omstituted for the common good, 
wherein all conditions can be alike honourable and joyous, 
if people remember their dependence upon one aunth(?r, 
and learn from experience that true, human dc^velopment 
and enjoyment of our powers as rational creatures caji he 
united with all conditions an<l accomplished in them all.” 
The teachers he desired were — (1) one who was a master 
in the mother tongue, not merely as found in books, hut 
as spoken by the people, and could ludp his puj>il8 to 
understand what they hear, to think in an orderly way, 
and speak clearly and fluently of what they tliink and 
know; (2) one who knew and loved liis country’s history, 
and could tell it in lively fashion; (d) one who knew 
and loved the popular songs, both in old and newer form, 
and could either lead the singing or get someone to do it; 
(4) one. who could give an orderly account of his country’s 
condition, its business activities and sources of wealtli; 
and (5) it was also desirable some expert should give the 
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pupils a true and living representation of the national 
constitution and laws. 

He also suggested,- with a view to pupils a little •more 
advanced, the benefit of some knowledge of languoages, 
laailieTnaties, natural science and history of the world. 
And, ‘‘above all, some acquaintance with popular litera- 
ture, especially the poetry and history of one's own coun- 
i? v, will create a l)raiul-new world of readers all over the 
land." Hut “all is not for all," he adds, “and hook- 
reading not even for professional men, still less for the 
wlioki people, can he the principal thing, if every one is 
to be capable at his own work and fill his place in society, 
and life’s varying daily tasks are to he executed witli 
zest and industry." 

(inindtvig’s pupils were wont to sum up his teaching in 
three brief sent(Mices : — Spirit is might; Spirit rev(‘als 
itself ill speech; Spirit works only in freedom. There is 
often a great <lifterenco between the sketidi of a plan and 
its ex(‘(!uti()n, and a still greater between the first sketch 
and its <levelopment in the course of an activity extending 
through two generations. It is a great tribute to (iruiidt- 
vig’s sagacity that, whilst no high school is in all details 
exactly like another, each still bears stamped upon it his 
own clear, sharp impress. 

At SoK), in tlu' middle of Zealand, on the site of a former 
monastery, where Archbishop Absalon, the founder of 
( V)|)(Mihag(Mi, is buried, stands a riidily-endowed academy, 
tj) which the dramatist Ludvig Holberg bequeathed his 
property. It seemed not unlikely tliat the King, 
I’hristian VIII. (who, many years before, when 
J^tatholder in Norway, had subscribed the Norse Con- 
f^litntion of 1814), might accede to Grundtvig s earnest 
ph‘adings and turn this academy into a university for the 
people. Had he done so, tJrundtvig must have been 
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chosen to a leaxling position on the staff, lint there were 
difficulties in the way; and with the King’s death ,in 1848 
all hppe of carrying this particular plan into execution 
receded into the background. Meanwhile Gruiidtvig was 
ready to support any and every means of erecting sucli 
schools in a humbler and more private way, but with every 
advantage, as it afterwards turned out, to their freedom, 
elasticity and wide success. 

The opportunity came at last in 1844, at Itbdding, in 
North Schleswig, where the magistrates and officials 
spoke German, and the population at large spoke 
Danish. It was to help these Danish-mindixl folk that 
Christian Flor, who was professor of Danish at the ITni- 
versitv of Kiel, with other friends, established the school 
at Rbdding. And Flor himself, to fill a vacancy in 184(5, 
directed the school for two years; and when it had to move, 
after the war of 18(54, to Askov, north of the new border, 
he helped more than once to adapt and extmid the build- 
ings there, which were humble enough in their first be- 
ginnings. It is ill memory of this varied help that the 
words Fli)rs Ilojslolc may still be n?ad over th(‘ chief 
doorway. 

Askov is in a very real sense an altna wafer, not only 
to the other high schools in Denmark, but to those in 
other lands. Every winter it can boast students from the 
sister countries as well as from Finland, Iceland, the 
Faroes or the Lnited States. This is due to the fact that 
in 1878 a second-year course for men (and in 188»5 for 
women) W’as added to the first-year course. And this 
necessitated both a larger and more effiedent staff than was 
previously required. The school has since been known 
as the Extended High School at Askov. For forty-three 
years (two of them at llbihling) Ludvig Schrckler has 
guided its fortunes; and it is on his life of Grundtvig 
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(l!)01) and Nordisko Folkelidjskole (1905) that all accounts 
()[ tlio movement must laifjely draw.^ 

Next comes Kristcr\ Kold (181(1 — 1870), who mu§t, as 
much as possible, be <lescribed in his own words. llC) was 
ihc son of a poor slioemaker in Xortli Jutland; and, as his 
finders were not nimble enough for his father’s work, and 
as, too, he was successful in gaining the good-will of his 
first pupils (some of them taller than himself), he became 
a schoolmaster. At tlie seminary he made little progre.ss 
until, to use liis own words, Peder Larsen (a well-known 
lay-preaclier) made me see that our Lord loves mankind, 
and it was frigid ful I had not managed to learn that all 
the years of my life. ... I had never seen the like to 
the life, the zest, Iho strength and energy that sprang up 
in me,” and henceforth made all lessons easy. “Fresh 
life, fresh light I’” became his watchword, first for him- 
self and tlien for others. Ingemann’s historical romances 
at the same time awakened a rare patriotism in him. A 
year or two after leaving the seminary, he became a house- 
teacher in vSchleswig, and there one of his pupils almost 
crie<l her eyes out becuiusc slic couhl not learn the long 
ausweis in the Catechism. So, he remembered, it liad 
been with himself as a child. And he asked* himself, “Can 
it really be God's will that children be thus tortured with 
learning by rote 5^” So, putting the Catechism aside, he 
talked its contents to the children, aiid was overjoyed to 
find how easily they could understand and remember what 
he told them. Put liis methods were regarded as an un- 
warrantable interference with established usage, and he 
came into collision with archdeacon, biwshop and depart- 
ment. Everyone fought shy of him, aaid any public 

, i 1906 Professor iSchn'klor resigned his office as principal 

j'nilst still continuing his work as chief teacher and chairman of the 
•o.'ird of management. Ho is .succeeded as principal by his son-in-law 
Mr. Jacob Appel. 
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employment became impossible. So he spent tlie next five 
years of his life, in Smyrna, helping a Danish missionary 
there in his spare time, and supp()r,Ung himself by book- 
biudJng. He was home again in 1847, with thoughts of 
settling in America. Hut next spring the war about 
Schleswig-Holstein broke out, with such an outburst of 
natio7)al feeling as had never been seen before. Ho oft'cred 
himself as a recruit ; but the fingers that were good enough 
for bookbinding, at which he copld take his own time, 
were not good enough for musket drill. The movements 
“always came half a second too late.” His work plainly 
lay elsewhere. Hut his few weeks’ service had not been 
in vain. Tlie spirit of enthusiasm whi(‘h he had often seen 
communicated by one individual to another could, as lie 
now perceivc<l, be sprea<l to large numbers of his f(dlow 
countrymen. And it now became the object of his life 
to spread such a spirit, not here and there only, but 
amongst masses of his countrynum. 

In engaging himself as house-tutor in the family of a 
well-known sympathetic clergyman (Vilhelm Hirkedal) in 
the centre of Fiinen, he stipulated that in addition to his 
pupils in chief he should be allowed to receive three or 
four peavsants by way of experiment. The expmimeiit 
was so far successful as to justify ii repetition on a larger 
scale. Out of his modest savings, more than doubled 
by "gifts from (irundtvig ^ and his friends, he built 
a hou.se large enough for twenty pupils. In the course of 

I In tin; interview In; Inul with (iruniitvi;' nn this occasion then; wjis ;i 
sharp «liscnssion a.s to tin; best for tin; pupils. Kohl wanti;fl to have 
tliciii imiinMliatc‘1 y <»M their loaviri;; .scho<»l, at foiirtocn, tiftecn or sixteen 
'as in tin; Norsn AnitsMkolcr *J;> years later), (fi’iiinltvi;^ demurred, 
hohlin;: that tin; work they Initli had in view r<;<|uin;d an a^c of IS years 
at least. Kohl ln;hl his ;'round, p«‘rhaf»s suoposiiie that his ex|M;rieiiee in 
such a matter went furtln;r than ( iriindtvi^rV. Ihit in his next ImiIcI* of 
pufiils, some wi;re over IS ami others under ; and his varying; «xj)eriericcs 
with them tau;;lit him that firundtvi;' was ri;;ht. There are^ howler, 
in I )cnmark many evenin;; continuation .schools for such as are,)rardly ripe 
for a hitih school. * 
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the year 1851 lie issued his* proposals for a “ Higher 
Folkeskole in llyslinge,” and offered instniction, mostly 
of an oral character, ip the history of the world, in Scrip- 
ture history, northern mythology and history of Deninark 
and geography, along with readings in Danish literature, 
practice in singing, especially the old ballads, and some 
recapitulation of the subjects they had learned at school, 
which were now to be taught with greater reference lo the 
needs (d' daily life. When it is borne in mind that the 
charge for five months was 20 kr. for instruction and 40 kr. 
for board and lodging (less than £4 altogether), we. shall 
not bi^ surprised to hear that the pupils had to bring bed- 
cloih(*s with them. Dut even tliese small amounts were 
grudged. People, asked what offices the school would fit 
them for and whether they would be excused their mili- 
tary servic^e aiul the like. Just before the school opened 
on the 1st November, only one pupil could be counted on; 
but ha.[)pily there were as many as fifteen on the first day. 
After two years at Kyslinge, the scdiool removed for nine 
yenis to Dalby, in N.K. Ftinen, and for the last eight 
years c>f Kold’s life it was continued with ever-increasing 
fame at Dalum, near Odense. Here there were a hundred 
stndcMits at a tini(‘. Four years before his death, he was 
at a nu’cting at (\)[K'nhagen of (irundtvig and his friends, 
and was asked to unfold to the gathering, at any length 
lie cliose (an amount of tether never granted to anyime 
else.), the secret of his work of popular enlightenment. 
And the result was a piece of lively characteristic auto-, 
hiogiaphy, \vhich still remains, notwithstanding many 
printed reminiscences, our chief source of information, 
lb' wunS a stimulating, inspiring power of the first order, 
"'ith .file readiest command of forcible idiomatic speetdi 
‘^^ul . a store of varied illustrations, calculated to 
ill rest the ' attention of the man in the street and leave 
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an abiding inipiossion in liis menioiy. He w^s 
not only the instructor, but also the friend and comrade, 
of his pupils. He lia<l remained lunnarried until past 
iniddio ape; and occupying the same sleeping-room as his 
pupils, he often continued discussions with them until 
they fell asleep. He lacko<l the academic training of 
those who liad begun the movement at llodding seven 
years before, but was able to carry it among wider masses 
of the population than they. It seemed at first as though 
the two streams were not likely to mix; but oiily at first, 
for they both acknowledged Grundtvig as tluur source; 
and now it is their entire union which has prcMluced the 
Folkehdjskole of to-day. It was Kold also who made the 
womeirs high school a living success. His pupils often 
asked that they might bring sister or sweetheart with them 
to lectuns* and this led to his instituting a three months' 
summer course for women at the close of the men’s course 
— a step which eventually doubled the number of high 
school pupils. 

Tlicre is one other institution due to Kold. We have 
seen how he became the determined foe of everything that 
was merely mechanical in the teaching of children. This 
was a feeling most of his pupils shared with him. The 
ordinary school presented sucli a contrast to the liome 
that it seemed like sending their chihlren to a treadmill 
tolet them go there. And so in the wake of Folkehdjskolo 
for a<lults grew up the Danish free school for children - 
a school where their jK)wers might develop under sunniest 
influences. Once a year pupils must present themselves 
to the inspecting authority and show that they have 
reached the same standard as other children of their age. 
But so long as they do this, the scliools are left entirely 
free in their methods, though they receive both central 
and local grants. Such schools are especially numerous 
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ill Fiinon, and indeed wherever the Folkehdjskole 
is slronf^. The two kinds of schools have acted and 
ic-acte<l on one another to their mutual advantaf^e. ‘ The 
common sfdiool has had more life infused into it; the 
fic(‘ school has had ils ranp^e of sul)j(*ets made more com- 
j)lcie. The vivifyinfir influence of ihe private school, when 
it has any soul of j>:oodness in it, is one of tlie salient 
fuels in ihe history of education in the north of Europe. 
Hut Denmark is the only one of the four countries in which 
this may he said of the elementary schools as well as of the 
secondary. 

AVIien the war of 1SG4 broke out, there weie not more 
than seven or ei^ht Eolkehojskol(*r in Denmark. Diit 
alter the war they spranf' uj) in greater numbers and with 
add(‘d lift'. TIu'y had many <liHiciilties, much ill-will and 
niuch misrepresentation to contend af^ainst. The pupils, 
it was said, had their heads tilled with useless 
nons(»ns(', and had in (‘onse(|uence (‘xa^^fTcrated ideas of 
tlieir self-importance. In the eifj^hties, when political 
fceliiifr ran liij^h, the schools were accused of beiii" hot- 
heds of political aj^itation. Hut after the State inspector 
(Dr. M, Steenstrup), himself a conservatiye, issued in 
bSS(! a pamphlet of sixty-five pajjes opposiiijj^ to these pre- 
judiced views his sixteen years’ exp(*rience, other views 
hejir;ni to prevail; and the State support became much 
more* ad(»(juate. It is stranpe. that when the amount of the 
prant was doubled at one stroke in 1892, the State control 
'vas not increased at the same time, for the Minister of 
E(lucation, in speakinp against a proposed reduction of 
the grant in 1885, acknowledged that the schoids, not- 
'vithstanding their great merits, had “many faults aiul 
defects,” ainl declared that “the right way to improve 
is to <lo all that can be done to put them somewliat 
more under State control than they hitherto have been, 
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to lead them in a jiisior, less fantastic, more every-day 
nnd reasonable direction tluin many of them have yet 
follosTed/’ But, seven years later, .it was acknowlcdfjed 
in Parliament that it was “no use feedinjj the birds if at 
the same 'time you tied them up with a string.” 

Ac(‘()rdin<i^ to the. returns published in 1905 tliere were 
in the previous year G6 Folkehojskoler in receipt of State 
support. To these must be added tliree other recoj^nised 
schools, which had sent no returns that year, ami several 
others on the way to recognition. These Folkehojskoler 
are of two kinds, ao(‘ording as they do or do not unite 
with the main instruction an amount of tcchni(*al work 
that varies indefinitely from school to schr)ol. From the 
very first it had becui the custom at some schools to olTer 
some techiii(*al training as a side subject in the sc^hool. 
The two commonest subjects have be(m agibuilture and 
buildiiig construction. It is a moot point amongst high 
school teachers whether such union is wise. Mr. AlfrcMl 
Povlsen, of Ityslinge, who has tried both ways, ea(;li for 
seven years, declares for the high s<diool pure and simple. 
“If we are to exercise iufluenc*e on a man's character,” 
he says, “we require, first and forenu>st, stillness ami 
quiet in the mind. Wherever there is bustle, the spoluvn 
word loses its power. But the technical school naturally 
brings bustle with it, and leaves the higli school only the 
hours of rest. And therewith the latter is not content. 
It must have the whole attention if it is to exercise itn 
full effect.” But there is no authority that strives to force; 
the schools in one direction or the other. Each s(;hool is 
left free to develop itself in its own way. But the fa(;t 
that »‘{8 out of the 66 schools are pure high scdiools shows 
that the balance of opinion goes with Mr. Povlsen. 

Some of the leaders of these technical departments have 
given a w'ider scope to their instruction by founding 
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schools entirely technical upon the same lines and in the 
same sjlirit as the high schools, so that the late Captain 
J. C. La Coiir was vi^ont to say: ‘'The Danish agricul- 
tural school is tlie child of the Danish Folkehdjskole, and 
must, like this, have Christian faith and national life for 
its basis/’ And there are now thirteen of these schools 
entirely technics^ (twelve agricultural and one horti- 
cultural) that have sprung mainly out of the high schools 
and are carried on iipoiif the same lines. The close union 
l)(*i\v('en the two kinds of school has had the happiest 
cH*ect. Nearly one-half of the students at these thirteen 
schools (4tSl: out of IjOol) have pievioiislj^ had a winter at 
an ordinary liigh S(‘liool. And it has been found, with 
reganl to these, that the rousing influence, of the 
high school has produciMl a receptivity of spirit which leads 
to a more thorough appropriation and a more independent 
application of what th(*y have learnt in the agricultural 
school. So mucdi so, that the principal of one of these 
schools, reviewing in 1890 his work for the previous nine- 
te(‘n years, makes the recommendation that “all the young 
men who intend to avail themselves of the instruction in 
an agricultural school should stay at least one winter at a 
high school.” Ladelund, Dalum and Tune are the largest 
of the agricultuial schools; and some of their dairy 
inetlnxls have had results far outshle Denmark and Jier 
«ist(‘r lands. It was the principal at Ladelund, who was 
formerly on the stall* at Askov high school, that trained 
tin? first (.'ontrol Assistants;^ and both Ladelund and tlu^ 
lost have had a powerful influence the last twenty-five 
yoars in spreading the co-operative <lairy over the land. 

1. 'riiiTu {in* ill DoimiJirk nearly Hi ('inilrt»l I'liions wliicli for 

us(‘ nf tln*ir iii<riiil)ors a traiiuMl assistanl tc in tlie ovfrsi^rlit of 
tju’ir Ijonls. It is with his assistance that lahlcs arc drawn up showing 
on* lat-contcnt i)f cacli cow's milk and the cost of the food h>r cacli pound 
^ hiita^r yielded. These particulars eiiahlo the farmer to weed out his 
and to select the. host stocks to hriT<l from. 
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The. latest of these tliirteen sehoola, opened in 1903 at 
Ringsted, in the centre of Zealand, <liffers somewhat in 
aim from the rest, being a s(diool i.itemled mainly for the 
cottars who are so numerona in Denmark. It is a school 
of minor husbandry, where instruction, botli theoretical 
and practical, is given in making the best use of holdings 
of five, eight or twelve aeres. The coiulitions of admis- 
sion are somewhat easier than usual in this scdiool, and 
the bursaries for pupils of small nutans somewhat larger, 
so as to secure as large an attendance as possible. Pro- 
vision has been made for tlie erection of a (‘oiresponding 
s(*hool in the centre of lutland. 

All the.se ()9 F(dk(dir)jskolcr and 13 agricultural schools 
are members of a In ion formed in 1S91, which has a 
general meeting once every thn‘e yt»ars. This nunding, 
lield at one of the schools whilst the students are away, 
lasts over throe <lays and has had a great influeju*(^ in 
developing the schools and in formulating the proposals 
for any additional legislation that may be iummIcmI. 

From the last published return it appears that in 
1903-04 there wen* 3,lol men and women at the 

high schools and 1,004 men and 7 wonuui at th(i agricul- 
tural schools. The largest of the higli schools ( Vallekilde), 
since its beginning in LSGO, has had an aggregate at- 
temlance of 11,410 pupils. I’lu* <*ntire number that has 
passed through tlicsc various schools can scarcely fall short 
of 100,000 a number, Prof(*ssor La (’our calculates, that 
amounts to 10 per cent, of the men and women betw(*eji 
20 to 00 years of age engaged in agricultun; in IFuimark. 

Such results could not have been obtained unless tlio 
schools had lM»en ordered in such a simple* inexpensive 
way that the charges could be defrayed by men and women 
of mod(?st resources. Most of the schools conform to the 
scale of fees fixed by the iriiion of High Schools and 
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Agricultural Schools. The men pay for board and lodg- 
fol* the five, winter months 20 kr. a. month; and frfr 
instruction 20 kr. for the first month, 15 kr. iav the 
second, 10 kr. for the third, 5 kr. for the fourth* and 
i»o<hin}^ for the ftftli, or 150 kr. altojrother. The necessary 
hooks and a])pliances may cost other 10 kr.; and in some 
schools eacli puyil pays 2 kr. to provide for the. expenses 
of any cases of illness. Tliis brings the total to 162'kr., or 
about £0 for tlie five months. The corresponding ex- 
penses for the three montlis’ course of tlie women are 
102 kr. (a little under .t*0). Askov, with its wider courses 
and fulh^r siatV, has charges about 25 per cent, higher than 
these. 

Tlicse fe('s are somewhat lower than they would be, in 
c(nisi‘(nu‘nce of the (iovornment grants to the schools; but, 
low as th(‘y arc, they would be beyond the means of many 
(d (Ik* stiid(*n(s w(*r(* it not for tlie still larger grants 
made by the Stab* through the County Councils to students 
ot limited means. I'he relation of the State to tlie schools 
i.s tix(‘d by the law of 1002. A school that seeks public 
support must, after investigation by the department, 
appf'ar as approved in the. annual budget^ Ami before a 
school can be approved, it must have been working at 
Ica.st two years and must have had, both those years, at 
lca.st 10 twelve-months’ pupils (or 20 six-months', or 40 
three-months’, as the ease may be). No pupil may bo 
under 10 years, and only one-fourth of the men pupils 
may be lM*tw(»eu 10 and IS. • . 

Tlie State expenditure on these schools consists ehieliy - 
((f) of grants to the schools themselves, and (h) of bur- 
J^aries to the pupils that need help. IJefore. 1892 the 
amounts for these objects were only 50,000 kr. and 
004)00 kr. rc.spcctively (18 kroner = £1). For the. next 
h‘ii years they were more than doubled (120,000 kr. and 
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180,000 kr.). And in the new law of 1902 they were 
again increased,, in consequence of the great rise'- in the 
number of pupils, to 140,000 kr. aiuj- 250,000 kr., in addi- 
tion to which 10,000 kr. was contributed to a pension fund, 
and 8,000 kr. for tlie expense of inspection (less than 
£2d,000 altogether). A grant of 500 kr. is given every 
year to each school, and a second grant that corresponds 
to the' usual working expenses of the school during the 
past year in salaries, eciuipment, repairs and inten\st on 
capital. This secoiul grant amounts to a sum not far 
short of one-third of the total expenses in these directions. 
Ilut if, in the interval between one law an<l another, the 
number of schools seeking help much increases, this latter 
grant may fall considerably below one-thir<l. With re- 
gard to bursaries, the State allows 20 kr. per month to not 
more than half the number of pupils in any year, if the 
fixed sum allowed for that purpose will go so far. It is 
the State that provides the bursaries, but the Kducation 
Committee of the County Council which receives the 
applications and makes the decision. 

The (iovernment returns in 1905 show with great ful- 
ness what clashes of the population are eager to obtain 
these bursaries. In lOO-MJl, 1,172 men (at Folktdiojskoler 
5 months) received 114,005 kr. ; 1,472 women (at Folkehoj- 
skoler d months) received 90,150 kr. ; 257 men and 1 
woman (at Agricultural schools, 5J months) received 
34,7y4 kr. ; in all, 2,902 pupils received 238,955 kr. 
(£13,275). 

There are two things to be noted here before we pass on : 
(1) There are actually more women than imm in atten<l- 
ance at tlie Folkehojskoler, the full number being in 
1903-04 3,151 men and 3,1<SC women. On the other hand, 
the men stay five months at school and the women cannot 
stay more tlian three. And (2) the movement has not yet 
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reached its full development, for there were bursaries for 
only one-half of the men applicants and only two-thirds 
of the women. • j 

With regard to the occupations of the bursary holders, 
512 out of 1,172 men were in service (for the toost part 
upon farms), 3(S1 were artizan journeymen or apprentices, 
and 100 were still at home with their parents. And of the 
1,472 women bursary holders, 1,088 were in servi(*e, and 
219 were still living at home. Of the 257 men who ob- 
iaiiied bursaries for the agricultural school, 159 were in 
service. 

Of the 2,092 bursary holders, men and M’omen, 1,134 
wcie sons or daughters of cottars, G04 of farmers, 414 of 
lahourers, and 317 of artizans; 2,417, or 83 per cent., were 
between 18 and 25. Only 192 (‘ame from towns. Nor is 

1/ 

the proportion from towns any larger among the non- 
aided piij)ils. For out of the entire number of 7,398 
pupils in 1904 the towns furnished only 419. It would be 
wrong to suppose, from this that the Danish Folkchojskole 
is (‘specially designed for workers on the land or for any 
one class of the population. It is a school of general civic 
(lev(*l()pment. And so Frotessor Schroder fiii/ls in these last 
figures a problem which we must desire to solve better 
and hetier as time goes on, if the new Danish school for 
youth is to have the g<K>d fortune to blend the various 
cliiss(*s of (he people into one.’’ 

In those, ways and to this extent has the humble man 
become a ‘^partner in the best happiness in the world.’’ 
8iicli an otVect must pioduce other etVeets also, and amongst 
Ihein may be mentioned — [a) a greater prodmdiveness of 
industry; (//) progress in religious f nnulom ; (c) a wider 
nnd d(*eper interest in the government of the country. 

(«) Co-operation began in England earlier than in Den- 
^•^nrk, but in the latter country it has had a more striking 
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success. A correspoiMloiit, who was formerly a high- 
School pupil, thinks the success is due to the confidence 
which the Danes feel in each otluvr’s words and doings; 
ami he adds, “ I do believe tliat the high sc'liools have been 
real hot-beds for the seeds from whi(‘h this has <level()pcd. 
This development of the character of (I trust) the greater 
part of the population is the finest result pf the work of the 
high schools, and it fonns really the basis for tlie whole 
future development of tlie. nation.’’ And this co-operation 
is especially active in the field of agriculture. Agricail- 
tural societies, socdcties for th<‘ breeding of horses, cattle 
or poultry, for the purchase and sale of farm products ajid 
for the control of dairy herds are spread all over the land. 
But it is in tlie production of butter that the most wonder- 
ful effects of co-operation are seen. It was imperative 
that, if agricultun» in Dmimark in the sevmities was to 
regain its prosperity, lc*ss attcuition should be paid to 
corn-growing and more to the raising of sttick ami to dairy 
produce. In 1<SS0 and the sue(*(»eding years came a fur- 
ther cliange. The agricultural population changed as 
with one accord to co-operative methods in making butter 
and cheese, ft the reason of tliis promptness be sought, 
it will perhaps be best to give it in the words of Professor 
Povl La (’our to the Agricultural ( ongress at Stockholm 
in 1807: “The resoluteness and capacity with which 
Danish farmers jiassed over from making a (juantity of 
poor butter on the smaller farms and holdings up and down 
the country to tln^ manufacture in co-operative dairi(‘s of 
a butter of almost uniform fineness is no doubt a conse- 
quence of their having had expcjrt leaders like the late 
X. J. Fjord, without whom no progress could have been 
made. Jiut,*^ he adds, “the (juestion remains how a 
great agricultural population in so short a time could he 
induced to follow directions and carry the matter 
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throufrli.” 1 In or<lor to answer the question statistically, 
lie sontt out schedules along with one of the issues of-*a 
leading dairy journal to 970 co-operative dairies and 2C0 
butter factories (following the sanui methods as the first, 
hut not on co-operative lines). Though, unfortunately, 
he received answers from only 4'{6 of these, which em- 
ployed altogeth(>r 440 managers, 724 dairymen, and 470 
dairy women, the result was siithcient to give a picture of 
tli<* situation, lie found that, of the managers, 47 per 
cent, had been at a high school, 24 per cent, at an agri- 
cultural school, 62 per cent, at a dairy school, and gener- 
ally 90 per cent, had horui at one or more of such schools 
as we saw were included in the TTnion of High Schools and 
Agricultural Srdiools. The corresjKuiding percentages for 
men helpers were 18, 2, 11, 28; and of women helpers, 
29, 0, 2, 40. lie concludes: “Just as an enrichment of 
tin* soil gives the best conditions for the sccmIs sown in it, 
so a well-grounded humanistic training jirovides the surest 
basis for business capacity, and not the least so in the case 
of th(» coming farni(*r.“ 

A similar account is to be given of the 28 co-operative 
bacon factories, which began sev(*n or eighi years after the 
dairies, and of the (’o-operative Egg Exjmrt Society, with 
its 100 affiliated sociidies.- 

It would not be easy to exhaust the significance or 
exaggerate the irnportaiu'e of these facts. In 1881, just 
heforr* the co-opc*rative dairies began, the net export from 
Denmark of bacon, butter and eggs was valued at. 
A2,d02,0()0; but in 1904 the value had reached £14,014,000 

about half that of the entire exports. The leading 

1. Ma-lkeritidondo (Odense) No. 31, (> Aug., 1897, p. Sll. 

-.The fullest particidars of thoso inovoinents are to be found in a 
lb|)(trt issued by the Department of Agrii ulture and 'reelinieal Instrue- 
tiou for Ireland in 1903 on (’o^oporative Agriculture and Kural ('on- 
in Denmark. 
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factors in this rapid increase have been a state of the 
land laws proilucing peasant proprietorship and tlio 
existence of a suitable form of education for adults. 
Undth- such conditions the rural exodus in Denmark has 
been much less serious than in other countries. The 
eountiy vilhifi^e witli its lecture hall, fryinnasium and one 
or more co-operative uudertakiii{^s, has interests and 
occupations of its own, su(*h as the town oftiui lacks. 
Perhaps no more striking instance could be adduced of 
education spelling prosperity. It has not, however, been 
a code-(?ontrolled and inspector-guided education, but one 
which has been so free and elastic in its methods that 
there has been fullest room for character and enthusiasni, 
sometimes approaching to genius, to develop tlienisidves 
and awaken in hearers and beholders a fitting response 
that has been all important for their after life. 

It is almost a shock to our English prepossessions to 
learn that these high schools are entiiely private. In 
Denmark they are nearly always the property of a single 
individual. Hut it is a happy sign that «)f late years thenj 
has been a constant stream to them of English visitors. 
For, along with many secondary schools in the four 
countries of the Xorth, they are calculated to rais(j in 
public estimation an educational instrument which is even 
more English than Danish, to show its indispen.sahle 
position and true function in a publics system, and to 
suggest in great variety ways and means of dealing with 
it, which will reduce its defects to a minimum and draw 
from it the maximum of public service. 

(6) In the wake, of the Folkehdjskoler has gone a Free 
Kirk movement, whose influence is not to be measured by 
its extent. So long as the appointments of parish min- 
isters are made by a (jovernment department, it will 
happen sometimes that they are. unacceptable to the 
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parishioners. Some cases of this kind were met by a 
ni^w law passed in 1868, which enables twenty heads cyf 
families in a parish, so long as they are able and willing 
(o provide the necessary means, to erect their own church, 
and out of the. number of those qualified to serve in the 
iiaiional church to choose their own clergyman. And 
as siudi an appointment is ratified by the King, they still 
retain their jilace within the national church. The laws 
relating to this matter were consolidated in 19015, with the 
addition that such a community might under fitting 
regulations use the parish church for its services at such 
times as it was not used by the ordinary congregation. In 
such churches laymen take of necessity a much more active 
part than usual; and fresh developments of church 
activity come into existence. The most striking instance 
is to be fouml in the Valgmenighed Church in Copen- 
hagen. Not long ago the church stood alone. Now, with 
its associated buihlings, it surrounds three sides of a 
s(iuare open towards the street on the west. At right 
angles to the (•hurch and joined to it by an arch is a 
s[)acious gymnasium with a church hall over it on 
tlie first floor. At the corner of the gymnasium nearest 
tli(‘ church is a handsome campanile. Further on in the 
saiiK? line is a four-storey building, the ground-floor of 
which is devoted to an evening continuation school for 
young men. 4diis school dilYers from others of a like 
kind by the attempt made to jiiit a high-school impress 
^i|)on all the work done, /.c., quite as much stress is laid 
upon the promotion of all friendly influences as on the 
<*xt(uit of the a(*(iuireinent8 tliat may there be made. The 
up])cr floors are devoted to the High iSchool Union and the 
High School Home which constitute respectively a simple, 
incxp(‘nsive club for (500 young men and women in the neigh- 
^ujurluxxl and a modest hotel for high school people from 
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the country and their friends. The two institutions arc, 
in fact, a continuation of the work whicli tlie latenFolke- 
tiuf^siuand Harald Holm and his wifjsconducted for tliirty 
years Svith such spirit in Ilelgolands}>;ade.^ Of such liigh 
school homes there are more than thirty to be found 
scattered over Denmark.- As some are erected hy unions 
or (‘ommittees, and others by individuals, there are wid(‘ 
difterences in the extent and kind of their accommodation 
and also of their usefulness. 

The buildiu”; on the third side has its f«;round floor de- 
voted to continuation classes of a hi^h school character* 
for seventy or eighty vounjif women. On the first floor 
are the offices where the church business is attende<l to; 
on tin* second is the clerj^yman’s residence; and on tln‘ 
third a scliool of housekeepinfjf and cookery. 

(r) Though the Danish higli schools avoid anything like 
political agitation or party politics, it will be readily 
understood from the fact that history is their chief suh- 
ject, that they develop in their pupils a keen sense of 
public duty. In the new Danish Parliament of U)()l it 
was fouml that no less than dO j)er cent of the memlMUs 
of the two .Houses had pas.sed through such schools as I 
have been describing. 

It was not long before the Danish high school passed to 
the neighbouring countries, in all of which it has won 
for itself devoted friends and workeis. The high school 
first made its appearance in Norway in 1804, and was for 
years soimnvhat of an exotic. I'he movement led in 1875 
to the e.stablishrnent of State Amtsskoler as well as high 
schools proper. An Arntsskole, like the high scliool, is a 

1. See Special Jttportff on Eduratwnnl Subjects^ vol. i., p. 598. 

2. There i.s a list of twenty of these to be found year by year in the 

Teachers* Guild Holiday (74 Gower Street, London, W.C., Is )* 
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school in which the whole time of the pupil is given for 
several months to instruction; hut its pupils are younge,r 
aiul it lacks the higher instruction in history and litera- 
ture, which is the special feature of the high school. The 
two schools were, at first rivals, hut now exist j)eac*efully 
side hy side. And it is often found that the Folkehoj- 
skole pupil hecomes the most successful director of the 
Aiutsskole. In 1900 there wore. 634 pupils in the high 
schools, and 1,717 in the Anitsskoler. 

Til Sweden the movement began in 1S6(S, and lias gone 
on since with uninterrujited success. There arc 30 schools 
at work; and it is calculated that there have been 31,480 
pujiils in them — 19,177 one-year men pupils, 3,552 two- 
year m(*n jnipils (the second Viuir is devoted almost entirely 
to technical subjects such as farming and forestry), and 
S,T5l women pupils. Since 1900 the lliksdag has granted 
120,000 kr. a year to these schools and 25,000 kr. in bur- 
saries for students in need of help.^ 

It was in 1889 that Sofia llagman began the first 
People’s High School in Finland; and there are now 16 
in which Finnish is the language of instruction and 7 for 
Swedish-speaking students. Inasmuch as each of them 
also gives instruction in agriculture and domestic economy, 
the State gives a grant to each school of 2-3,000 mrks. 
They are all co-education scliools. In 1897 there were 
')6() pujiils at the Finnish, and 165 at the Swedish, schools. 

There have been five general meetings of the teachers 
and friends of the high schools in the North. The first 

l J. V. Jonsson has writt<?ii in English a brief account of “The 
I’eoplo’s High Schools in Sweden” ((irehro, 11)04, pp. 30). There is 
a copy of this in the llritish Mu.soiiin. The largest of the schools is in 
c.xtronic south of Sweden, at Hvilaii, near Akarp. halfway between 
bund and Mahno; and can easily l>e reached from Copenhagen. Dr. 
bconard Holinstrom has been its principal since its foundation in 1868. 
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was held, in 1883, at Testrup, in Jutland; at the last but 
ane, which was held in 1900 at Seljord in Norway, there 
were present more than 250 persons frpm the four countries. 

It *is more than twenty-five years since the first People’s 
High School was begun amongst Danish colonists in the 
United States; and there are still three at work — Nysted, 
in Nebraska; Danebod, near the southern boundary of 
Minnesota; and Des Moines, in Iowa. 

J. S. Tiiounton. 


Roforonco may bo made to the following iiccount.s of the People’s 

High Schools in Denmark : — 

Alfred Povlsen. The Danish Popidar High Siho«)l, in the Oxford 
Viuvvr.dtj/ Kxtrndon Septeml)er PJOl. 

J. S. Thornton. Recent Kducational Progress in Denmark, in Spinal 
Jfr ports on Hdurntiotud Suhjrrf.'t^ vol. i. London : Kyre and 
Spot(is\v(»ode, 1807. 

SchooKs Public and Private in the North of Kuroi)e. Sprrial. /t( porf< 
on Ediirotionfd Suhjr.rt.<, vol. xvii. London : Wyman & Sons, 
1007. 

T. S. Dyinond. R*'port on tJo- I’miV. of the. Es.<rjr Fnrmt'rsi* Port}/ tn 
Ihnmark. Chehnsfonl, 1000. 

L. Schroder. I)rn Xordi'^kr Folkr/iojskoh. (>openhag<*n, 1005. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Compulsory Attendance at Continuation Schools in 
Germany.' 

I 

I. 

Tiik (icMinaii Empire eornprisos twenty-five states and the 
Keirli.sland of Alsace-Lorraine. In iwenty-nne out of these 
twenty-six constituent parts of the Empire, attendance at 
continuation scliools is now compulsory for the whole or 
j)ait of the younj^er population durinji: a period of time 
(which varies in leiif^th in different districts) immediately 
following the conclusion of the elementary day school 
coarse. The five states in whi(*h attendance at continua- 
tion schools still remains wliollv voluntarv (*ontain onlv 
oiie-foity-sixth part of the population of the empire. 
Ihoadly spcakin<i^, Germany has within the last thirty years 
declared herself decisively in favour of extendiiif^ the edu- 
eational care of the community over the individual during 
tli(‘ ciitical years of adoles(*ence. The idea of collective 
lespmisihility for individual welfare has grown in power. 
J^t< |) hy step tlie authority of the State has advance<l. The 
piinciph* of compulsion has been pushed beyond the scinie- 
'vhat narrow limits of the elementary school 14) into 
llie |M*riod of adolescence, during which (as is justly con- 

I (Iosir<» to acknowledge the valuable help whirh I have received, in 
o>ll(*(ting materials and statistics for this chapter, from Mr. G. Hath of 
Ihvslau, from the late Dr. Otto Iloyor of I/c'ipzig, from Mr. D. Lasker 
f>t tin* Manchester Art Mu.seum and University Settlement, and from 
A. E. 'rwcntyman, Librarian of the Board of Education, whose 
^/J^^^'lcdge of educational work in Germany \s of a kind to which few 
other Englishmen could make claim. But for the views expressed the 
responsibility i.s mine alone.— M. E. S. 

2 II 
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there is no less need of edncationnl direction ami 
care. In brinpinj; about this extension of the compulsory 
principle e(*onoihic interests have combined with moral 
considerations. The vi(‘w that techn'ical tiainiiifi; followiiifr 
upon a pood peneral education has become indispensabh* 
to the industrial and commercial success of a nation (Com- 
mands the unreserved assent of the (lerman peoph'. Tn 
no other country is this ])rinciple more consistently applied. 
And therefore as soon as it was realis(‘d that modern con- 
ditions of industry and commerce threatened to deprive* 
younp people of the educational care which was formerly 
pnjvided throuph apprenticeship, the idea of compulsory 
attendance at suitable continuation schools rapidly prew 
in favour ainoiip the workpeople and, thouph more slowly, 
amonp the mass of employers also. But it was not to «‘con- 
omic interests alone that the prowth of this opinion was 
due. Moral considerations supported it. Fears were felt 
that the moral welfare of the nation would suffer if no 
measures were taken to counteract the detoriorat inp in- 
fluences of town and city life durinp the first years of a 
youth's freedom from the discipline of day-s(*hool life. 
Ihe idea of ext<*ndinp the principle of c'om pulsion was not 
unconpenial t(» the liabit of mind induced by familiarity 
with the enforcement of discipline by the State throuph 
compulsory military service. Xor was there practical diffi- 
culty in enablinp the local education autliorities to keep 
themselves informed of the whereabouts of all the younp 
peoph? who liad already passed throuph the (denientary 
schools. For reasons of military orpanisation, the ad- 
ministrative imudiiiiery, necessary for the sujKUvision of 
every male adult member of the community, was ready 
to hand. And obedien(*e to constituted authority was 
habitual in all classes. The foundation of the system lios 
in the fact that in Germany the individual citizen is made 
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to fool, in ii way unknown in England, liis personal duty 
towards^the organised State. 

That there is a had. as well as a good side to this form of 
national organisation will be admitted, oven by tlioscfwho 
heartily luidorse the German system. Ilut the latter eon- 
iend that discipline enforce<l by authority is necessary 
io tlie strength, and perhaps to the existence, of the nation. 
And it is ftirther argued that within the framework of 
sternly enfor(.*ed national organisation there is secured for 
the individual a measure of economic and moral freedom 
which is d(»nied to many of the victims of competition 
in a more indivhlualistic society. In any case, the observer 
can but iH'C(nd tlie fact that the principle of compulsory 
attendance at continuation schools, which is but the logical 
developiiKMit of compulsory attendance at the elementary 
sclnad, meets with the approval of the great majority of the 
German people. 

The ext(‘nt to which this compulsory attendance is re- 
quired varies in dilferent parts of the Empire. In nine 
Stat<'s (including the greater part of Prussia \) and in 
Alsace-Lorraine attendance is compulsory only in those 
towns or districts where it is imposed by local bye-law.^ 
In eleven states, attendance is compulsory by State law 
hut for periods varying in different localities. In five 
States attendance at continuation schools is still voluntary, 
hu( in one of these (Hrcnien) it will become compulsory in 
April 1908. 

Atlendance at continuation schools is compulsory where 
i‘e(|uired by local byelaw in the following States. The 
pra(*ti(*o of reejuiring it has become increasingly frequent 
in urban districts during recent years. 

Jm the Prussian provinces of Posen anti West Prussia attendance is 
<‘»m|)uIsory by State law. The population of Posen in 1900 was 
l)H‘S7,27rj; that of West Prussia, l,5()3,65vS. 
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Population, 

- State. 

Dee. 1, 1900. 

Prussia (excluding Posen and West Prussia 


where attendance is compulsory by State 


law) 

01,021,576 

Saxe Altenburg 

194,914 

Saxc-Cnburg-Gotha 

229,550 

Anhalt 

016,085 

Brunswick 

464,000 

t)ldenburg 

009,180 

Mecklenburg-Strelitz 

102,602 

Schwarzburg-ltudolstadt 

90,059 

Linne 

108,952 


Alsace-Lorraine 

1,719,470 


A minimum period of atlomlaiiCT at contiiiuatiou schools 
is compulsory by State Law in the followin}f : — 


State. 

Population, 
Dec. 1, 1900. 

Bavaria 

6,176,057 

Saxony 

4,202.216 

W urttemberg 

2,169,480 

Baden 

1,867,944 

1 lesse 

1,119,890 

Saxe Weimar 

062,870 

Saxe Meiningen 

250,701 

ileeklenburg-Schwerin 

607,770 

Sfdiwarzburg-Sondershansen 

80,898 

Waldeck 

57,918 

Beuss, Junior Branch 

109,210 
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In the following, attendance at continuation schools is 
still voluntary : — 


State. 

Populal^ion, 
Dec. 1, leOO. 

Hamburg 

768,349 

Bremen ^ 

224,882 

Liibeck 

96,775 

Beuss, Elder Branch 

68,396 

Schaumburg-Lippe . . . 

43,1732 


Att(‘n(hni(*e at continuation schools is compulsory for 
girls as well as for hoys in Bavaria, Wurtt<*nibcrg, Saxc- 
Mciningon, Waldeck and in some parts of Prussia. In 
all other eases compulsion applies to boys only. 

TIu* work of the continuation schools tor boys is increas- 
ingly of a technical character, and bears directly upon the 
industrial occupations of the pupils. By the Imperial 
Industrial Law of June 1, 1«S{)1 (as amended June 30, 1900) 
cniploy(‘rs of labour are (d)liged to grant to their appren- 
tices or other workers (including all male persons, and 
female clerks and female apprentices) who are under 18 
years of ag(» the necessary time for such attendance at con- 
tinuatijin classes as is re(juired by the hn^al authority of 
the district. 

The arrangement of continuation (‘lasses in the daytime 
is rapidly b(»coming gemoal where the exigencies of the 
tiade allow. The Decree of the Minister of Industry and 
I’onimerce (of August 20, 1904) sternly discourages con- 
tinuation classes on Sunday and the practice of re([uiring* 
attendance at any time after tS p.m. on a week day. Classes 
me (mly peumitted on Sundays (when allow(Hl at all on 
diat day) at hours which do not interfere with attendance 
at Divine Service. 


1- Attendance to be coinpul.‘«ory from April 1, 1908. 
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The movement for compulsory attendance at continuation 
schools is hy no means exclusively confined to the^^ towns. 
But, as might be expected, it is in industrial and com- 
mercial centres that the recent developments have been 
most striking. The organisation of continuation schools 
effected in the City of Munich by Stadtschulrat Dr. Georg 
Kerschensteiner (whose writings* on the subject have had 
widespread influence in Germany and elsewhere) calls for 
special mention as combining in .nn exceptionally high 
degree care for artistic and technical training with regard 
for liberal culture and for the duties of citizenship. 

II. 

The following tables, whi(‘h have been prepaied by Mr. 
G. lluth of Breslau, show the conditions of attendance at 
continuation schools in the different parts of the German 
Empire and give the statistics of schools and attendance. 
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III. 

# ^ 

Gorman contiiuiafion sohool is not a modern 

oroation. It springs from an old root. It has developed 
from tlie 'Sunday school. In certain parts of Germany 
such Sunday continuation 8(‘hools have existed for several 
centuries. In one diocese in the Baltic district they 
date hack as far as lodO. Originally their main purpose 
was to strengthen and deepen tlu\ religious knowledge of 
the children; and the instruction in the Ohurch ('atcchisni, 
which was given after the pupils had left the elemcntaiy 
school, was regarded as the til's! step towards this <mu1. 
The first German States to make attendance at these schools 
compulsory on young people of both sexes were Wiirttcni- 
Ix'rg (in 17^59) and Bavaria (in 180-{). In Bavaria, a young 
man could not marry unless he first produced a certificate 
that he had gone through the course at a Sunday sc hool, 
rp to their sixteenth year (sometimes till their eightcMuith 
or twentieth year, or even until marriage) the young 
people received, from the clergyman or schoolmaster, on 
Sunday afternoons, instruction in religious knowledge, and 
in reading aivl writing. Sometimes, too, these Sunday 
schools replace<l the regular elementary schools for those 
children who were prevented hy dom<»stie duti(*s from 
attending school on week-days. The regulations for com- 
pulsory attendance, how(‘ver, were never strictly enforced; 
indeexl such enforcement was out of the (piestion owing to 
the lack of teachers and .school a(*cominodation. The 
results were jMMir, as was only to he ex[HM*ted from the 
miserable educational conditions then prevailing. 

It was in the Kingdom of Saxony that the modern de- 
velopment of the continuation school began. The growing 
industrial power of England was w’atched from afar. ‘‘ We 
have all looked on idly while England gathered strength; 
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she now enjoys the fruits of her labours. . . . Nothing? 
remains for us hut to win these fruits, and nothing can 
stop us as soon as we»have learnt to sow the seed aiuh^ap 
tlie harvest. * This seed is nothing more than the prepara- 
tion of knowledge, and this we must scatter with no sparing 
liand.’’* These were tlie words of a Bavarian advocate of 
technical instruction in 1829. And the same vigorous 
spirit of commercial and industrial emulation inovod men 
in Saxony also. , 

Tliere sprang up a vigorous movement on the part of the 
town councils and trad(‘ associations for the establishment 
of continuation schools, and in 18.‘$5 the local authorities 
ill Saxony wen* given statutory power to enforce attendance 
at such schools. But in the fifties the current of feeling 
changed. Klementary educsition was now universal. There 
were many who held that the work of the continuation 
schools had therefore become unnecessary. And the air 
was charged with the th<*ori(‘s of individualism, which were 
supposed to explain British initiative and success. Com- 
pulsory attendance went for a time out of fashion. In 1859 
the power of enforcing attendance at continuation s(*hools 
was withdrawn from the local authorities in Saxony, as 
had already b(»en the case elsewhere. The attendance at 
the schools and (individualistic theories notwithstanding) 
their efficiency declined. Manv years later, a resident in 
a neighhouring State reminded his hearers of what had 
happened. “ In AVciniar, in 1850, we had a continuation 
school which was larg(*ly attend(*d, and the source of great ^ 
h(‘nefit to the town. , . . 'riien came the new law, and com- 
pulsory att(*ndance was abolished. Our school died. No 
one attended any longer, because all our young men 

1- “ Kunst-uiul rjoworho Blatt. Munchen.’* 1820. p. 507. Quoted by 
"u- in artiflo on “The Karlior History of Technical 

HikIi Schools in ( Jernianv,** in Special Reports on Educational 
Subjects,’* vol. ix. p. 467. 
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thought they had learnt quite enough. Then the eounoil 
formulated another decree. They (‘ould not compel, hut 
they**d(Mdded to urge, the young moii of 14 to IS years of 
age to help in re-establishing the school. The appeal was 
backed by cogent arguments. Hut what was the result? 
There reported himself for the first-class, one student; for 
the second-class, one more. Two scholava in all.^’ ^ 

Hut' the tide soon turned. The new spirit of collective 
action asserted itself in (jermany.' Complaints of tlie de- 
fective training of the younger workers in industry, in emn- 
merce and in agrhuilture took the ear of the public. In LStiT 
when univei-sal suffrage was introdiu^ed and the sphere of 
work of educational authorities was extended, it was felt 
on all sides that the masses must be educated for their 
civic duties and that to this end the period of education 
must be extended beyoml the fourteenth year. 

A d(‘cisive step was taken two years later. Under the 
terms of the “Itegulation of Industiy’’ of einjdoyers 

were compelled to allow their workmen under (u’ghteen 
years age to attend a recognised continuation school, and 
the communes were em|)owered to frame bye-laws making 
attendance at such schools obligatory on all workmen uiulcr 
eighteen, (k)ntinuation schools wen^. established in many 
places, very frequently through the influence of the “ So- 
ciety for the Kxtension of Popular hklucation,” which was 
founded about this time. A vigorous propaganda in favour 
of continuation schools was made in the great towns and 
public opinion was stirred. Then followed tlie great events 
of 1870-71. The force of national feeling was irresistible. 
I’he power of education had been proved in the war. It 
was felt that the schools had helped to make Germany 
united and victorious. To go forw’urd along the same road 

V. artirle on “ Th« Continuation Schools of Saxony* 

in “ Special Jteports on Kdurational Subjects,’* vol. i. p. 484. 
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wiis tlio wny to consolidate wliat had been won and to attain 
yet further success. The national genius for industrial* 
and comnuircial organisation asserted itself with dojijble 
j)(»\ver. Scientific* mctliod in research and in the applica- 
tion of r(‘search to manufacture was at the disposal of the 
nation. What remained was to improve the education 
(if tin* |H‘ople an(Mo give d practical turn to the training 
ot youths. Tin’s pointed towards a great developnuHit of 
t(M hni(*al and commercial cmitinuation schools. A Society 
for the Kxtension c»f National Education was founded. Its 
work met with cjuick response. Petitions for continuation 
s(.*liools j)OUivd in from all classes. In 187«‘J Saxony passed 
a law enforcing attendance at such schools. In the next 
year, Hadcui, Saxe Weimar, I[(*sse and other States fol- 
l()wi‘d suit. Prussia allowed c‘om pulsion by local bye-law. 
The new era of continuation schools had begun. 

Since that time the movement has gone steadily forward, 
but nev(*r so rapidly as within the last few years. ^ Years 
of praelici* and of carefully watched experiments have 
producc'd an expert body of trade teachers on a scale un- 
mat(*hed elsewhere. What may be called the scien(*e and 
art of technical instruction have advanced, and the results 
show thein.selves in the ease with which town after town 
can provide itself witli tlie large staff of skilled teachers 
necessary to the siicce.ss of anv widelv extended svsteni 
nf [uactical <*ont in nation schools. Hut many (lermaiis 
"ere (|uick to see the danger of giving a too ex- 
clusively teclinical character to the new classes. An 
<'diicational movement which has powerful economic in- 
terests behind it is aj)t to become too narrowly utilitarian 

1- tn flirt licrin^ public knowledge of the working of the continnation 
sctiool system, valnahle service was rendered, from 1890 onwards, by 
Oje writings of Herr Oskar l*aclie of Leipzig. The Hrst volume of 
Am *' Handhuch des deut.schen Fortbildiingsschnlwesens" (Herrose, 
'Vitt('nberg), appeared in 189G. 
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in motive, and to lose that ideal element which pives all 
'education its chief power over character, and alone can 
co^ynand the loyalty and self-devotion of the most in- 
spiring^ teachers. At the criticaTmoment Dr. Keiscrhen- 
steiner struck the needed note. In 1900 he happened to 
see in a newspaper the announcement by the Academy of 
Erfurt of a prize for an essay Vipon the best way of train- 
ing youths for the responsibilities of civic life during the 
critical years which intervene Indween tlie close of tlieir day 
school course and their military seiwi(‘e. lie sent in an 
essay which was crowned by the Academy and won the 
prize. During the last six years this little book of seventy- 
eight pages ^ has moved opinion in every part of (iermany. 
Xor is its influence confined to Europe. Much of what is 
now being done to develop practical ccmtinuation schools 
in Xew England can be directly tra(*ed to Dr. Kcuschen- 
steiner's work. 

Educational opinion was ready for a new dcpartuie. 
School work and school theories had got too far from tho 
actual tasks of modern industrial life. The tacit imj)lica- 
tion was that general culture and technh'al utility 
were on different planes of value, and that school studies 
must remain as remote as might be from the vulgarisiii|J: 
touch of practical work. The practical duties of life would 
come soon enough in any case with their exacting claims. 
Let the schools do what they could to secure eviui for the 
humblest some years of shelter from thoughts of wage 
earning, and a period, however short, of training in the 
things of the mind. Jlut the theory liad been bett(‘r than 
the practice. All the time, thcmsands of elernentaTT school 
children were working out of scdiool hours early and late. 
Much of the work of the elementary, like that of the 

1. “ Staat-MhiirKerliche Erziehiing cler doiitschen Jiigcnd,” von 
Georg KerHchenHteiner. Erfurt : Carl Villaret, 1901. 
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higher, schools was (and is) too abstract, too remote from 
reality, too little related to life. And when the stint o^. 
elementary education had been given, thfe children w^re 
(and are) too often allowed to pass out into casually chosen 
(Muployiiicnt, at a critical stage in their moral, develop- 
ment, without care or guidance or technical training. And 
ihe work of the schools, excellent in itself, admirable in 
(Hsci|)line and exemplary in its accurate skill, had. done 
(and still does) little to prepare them for life as they would 
find it. This was felt, is still felt, by increasing numbers 
of tcarlicrs aiul by many others who watcii with 
sympathy tlio painstaking efforts of the schools. Somehow 
or other things were wrong. One by one, readers of Pesta- 
lozzi began to see in his teaching a deeper meaning than 
they had at first perceived. Men like Professor Natorp 
tlir(*w into n(‘w relief the social significance of t'^lucation, 
ami emphasised tlie neci^ssity for a closer relationship 
])etwe(Mi education and the realities of life.^ Professor 
John Dewey endeavouied, in his experimental school at 
Chicago, make it ‘ an embryonic community life,’ active- 
with typ(‘s of occupation that reflect the life of the larger 
society, and {HMiueated throughout with the spirit of art, 
history and science. “When the s(*hool," lie wrote, ‘‘in- 
troduces and trains each child of society into membership 
witliiu such a little community, saturating him with the 
spirit of service, and providing him with the instru- 
immts of effective self-<lireetion, we shall have tlm 
decp(‘st and Ix^st guarantcH* of a larger society whiidi 
is worthy, lovely and hannonious.''- In England,. 
Ih*. Armstrong, Sir P. Magnus and others con- 
tended for practical studies in the elementary and 

Paul Nalorp, Gcsiiuimoltp Ahlmndlunj^cn zur Sozialpiiilagokik.’*’ 
Pronunann’s Vorlaj?. 1907. 

2. “I’lio School and Society,” p. 44. Chicago University Press, 1900.. 
(hondon : P. S. King and Son.) 
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scM'oiulary schools. Dr. Stanlcv Hall pressed upon iho 
^JioufTliis of all students of educaiion the need for dealinjj^ 
in new spirit' with the complex needs of adedescenco. 
And at the same juncture has conn? Dr. KeiFudienstcimu's 
work, which, on its literary and administrative shies alike, 
has thrown new ]in;ht upon the problem of continuation 
schools, and points towards a synthesis of technical and 
ethiciil studies in their course. ' 

These are some of the chief elements in the new intluencc 
which is at work in the iiiovement formakin^ the continua- 
tion school a more powerful instrument in social education. 
The for(‘Cs behind the movement are mon^ complex than at 
first appears. It is an expression of social tendencies which 
are still undefined in words even by many of those who feel 
most stronfrly the push of the tendencies in their mind and 
work. To a great extent, perhaps to a undue degree, the 
desire for technical skill and for increased wage-earning 
capacity is the motive [lower to-day in the system of con- 
tinuation schools of (jermany, as in the less jierfectly 
f)iganised .systems of other countries including «mr own. 
Hut from a .social as well as from an economic point of 
view, the continuation school is an important fc.ctor iji 
national life. *It prevents the waste, through neglect, of 
much that has been leanit in the elementary .school. It 
gives help to .self-di.scipline during the critical ycnirs of 
adolescence. It aims at making every youth realise that 
increased skill in his trade and deeper knowledge of the 
.scientific principles which underlie it, will not only (Miahle 
him to hold his own in the <*conomic struggle but will also 
enhance his |KU*.sonal dignity as a member of the com- 
munity. I'hcrcfore, if tluj continuation .s(:hool is to do its 
complete work, it must afford a training in citizenship as 
well as impart purely technical skill. In furthering tech- 
nical instruction, it must not forget the claims of general 
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odiicatioii. In order to attain this double purpose, it needs, 
and has a elaim upon, voluntary assistanee and public 
subsidy. ,, I^noranee is the dearest thing iji the world, a^d 
funds laid out upon the skilful development ot ' in- 
dust lial and <*onimer(*ial aptitudes and upon the d(‘ep(uiing 
of the sense of personal duty and resj)onsibility towards 
ilie eoininunity, bring in a largi^ return both as regards 
material prosperih’ and national well-being. 

. IV. 

A governing tact in the development of the teehnieal 
continual ion school in (iermany is the duty which the 
law throws upon the employer of giving to his younger 
\vorkp(M)ple the necessary time tor attendam'e at the con- 
tinuation (*lass(*s wliich the local edu(‘ation authority may 
prescribe. 

This duty is im])osed by the following sections in the 
Imperial Law of Industry of June 1, LSOl : — - 

Sect. 1‘JO. Employers of labour are required to j^rant to those of 
their «‘iiiploy<\s ‘ under IS years of aj^e who attend a continuation school 
arranged by the ( loverninent tir by the local authority the necessary 
time f(»r school atti-iulaiice as jirescriU'd by the authority in question. 
(’lass»‘s art* only alhiwed on Sundays if they do not interfere with 
attendance at Divine Service. 

J^ect. M'J. lly the bye-law^ of a di.<;trirt or Town Council attendance 
at continuation schools can be made compulsory for ibale persons under 
IH years. The regulations necessary to enforce compnl.sory regular 
attendance at siicli schools may be fixed by the local authority, and 
the duties of pupils, parents, guardians and employers may be so 
defined as to ensure the regular attendance, the discipline and the 
onlerly behaviour of the pupils. 'J’ho.'se pupils are relieved from* the 
attendance at such compulsory .schools who attend a guild or “Each” 
school, provided that sin*h a .school is recogni.sod by the superior 
arlministrative authority as equivalent in status to the .said continuation 
si’hool. 

l^ecl. ifjO. A fine of 20 marks (£l) or, if thi.s is not paid, imprison- 
mnent np to three days for every offence, is inipo.<ed upon anyone 
eontrav»*ning any of the above regulations. 

Jlio view taken by the Prussian Government upon the 
hmjiis of the system of compulsory attendance at continiia- 

1. lly the Indji.strial Law* of .30 June, 1900, Sect. 120 is altered to in- 
<*0ide the following : male persons, female clerks, female apprentices. 
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tion schools is illustrattHl by the followiii{^ Decree of tlio 
^]Minister of Trade and Commerce, dated Berlin, Auf'ust »‘il, 

“There are still some who think th/.t voluntary, attendance at 
industrial continuation schools is preferable to compulsory attendance. 
I consider it my duty to draw attention to tlie recognised fact that, 
according to all experience down to the present time, the continuation 
school only flourishes and fultils its puri)ose if attendance is made 
compulsory by a local byelaw. The ojvionents of compulsory attendance 
maintain that it lowers the standard of the schools. It is (ontended 
that tbe voluntary pupils arc willing and ready to learn, whereas those 
who are compelled to attend are refractory and la/.y, and thus im})ede 
the progress of the better pupils and inakq it difficult to maintain school 
discipline. 1 admit that among the number of indinstrial labourers 
under 18 years of age who are brought to .school by com[)ulsory 
attendance, there may be .some undesirables who cannot be brought 
under sclux)! discipline. But this drawhai'k can be obviated by a proper 
classification of the pupils, especially by rigorously enforcing tlie 
grading sy.stem and by employing suitable tea<*hers. Moreover, the 
difficulty can be overcome if, in the initial stage of the compulsory 
system, those young |)ersons who have been out of school for sevtual 
vears are not admitted. In the earlier stages, the bye-law should only 
Ihj enforced for the lowest stage of the continuatii)n .school and .should he 
extended in operation year by year. Experience shows that attendame 
at the continuation .sch(K)l will .soon be regarded as a matter of course, 
just as is the ca.‘«e with attendance at the elementary .schools. Thi.s 
plan has the further advantage of gradually building up the .s( hool stage 
by stage. Thi.s meets another objection, viz., that any sudden iiu reaM' 
in the number of pupils would make t<H> great a demand for .«<chool 
places and that the expen.^e of providing them would be beyond the 
means of mo.st of the communities. 

The critics of the compuhsory sy.^^tem further maintain that .schools 
with voluntary attendance .show better educational results. This 
.statement is certainly wrong, and the te.sts lately instituted by me prove 
the contrary. Irregular and unpunctual attendance is a .staiuling 
complaint with nearly all the .scIkkiIs when attendance is voluntary. 
In .some instances it has happened that .scIhhiIs with voluntary attend- 
ance have had to waste half the time appointed for a le.s.son because 
sufficient pupils had not arrived to make it possible to begin. 

Another drawback connected with voluntary attendance whi<’h 
.seriously impairs the success of the teac hing is that pu|)il.s cannot he 
got to attend tho.se cla.s.ses in (ierman and arithmetic; which they need 
in con.seqiience of their defective preparation. 'I'hey either refuse to 
attend such a cla.ss, or .stop away entirely and pretend that they are 
needed in workshop or office on the days when such le.s.sons arc given. 
The con.sequencc is that even in .sch(X)l.s with a large number of pupils 
it is impo.s.Hible to grade the clas.ses in suitable forms. It is also 
inaccurate to say that a continuation .school with voluntary attendance 
offers sufficient opportunity to all diligent young workmen to extend 
their knowledge. Under the voluntary sy.stem, an employer, who is 
oppo.sed to the increa.se of educational opportunities, will, in .spite nf 
Sect. 120 of the Imperial Law of Indu.stry, which compels him to grant 
his young men the time neces.sary for attendance at these sidiools, fhi<j 
ways and means to retain them. But even sufqiosing that such unlawful 
mearus were not used to exclude diligent young men to their great 
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d»‘trinient, the all important purpose of the continuation schools, viz., 
that of raising; the standard of education ainonj' the masses, would 
thereby bt* disregarded. 'I’liere cannot be tlie slightest doubt that mo.^t 
of the young p»‘ople wlio leave tlie elementary scho?)! at 14 years oi^ige 
are neither in knowledge I'lor in chara<!ter ripe to go out into life. 'vV’ith 
the loosening «)f the persoiial ties between master and workman, the 
danger grows that young people after leaving the elementary .school 
will have to go without any further educative influence. Here the 
continuation .school steps in with its purpose of forming the character 
of the young and of helping them to resist the temptations wliich arc 
certain to present themselves to* them ifi .so many forms, 'this purpo.se 
can only be attaiuH if the rna.s.ses of the people, and not only the 
apprentices of certain favoured indii.stries, are brought under the 
inriinnice (»f these .schools. 

[ hereby recpiest y«)u to u.s#* every endeavour to introduce compul.sory 
attendame through bye-law wherever this is possible, and with all 
petitions for ^State aid either for new .schools or for additional aid for 
e.xisting si hools to send in a ref)ort staling the result of the negotiations 
with tile local authorities on the .subject of introducing the sy.^tem of 
com p u 1 sory at t e n d a iu*c . ” 


Tilt' folhiwino: clt'cuH' on il»(‘ siihjtM t of holdiiijr coniiutia- 
tion classo.s on Siiiulays or in th(‘ later hours of \v(H*k clay 
t‘vening;s was issiu'd by tin* Minister of Industry and Com- 
iin*rre on Au<riist ^it), 1904. It lays stress upon tlie ini- 
])i»rtane(* of avoidiiii;, so far as po.ssihle, tin* retjuironieiit 
nf attendance at (*venin^ eontiniiation classes in the ease' 
ef youths who have had a lu'avy day's work. 

‘‘It is the custom of the continuation .sch(M)ls in most of the smaller 
towns and in a nuniher of the larger towns to liohl the clas.'jes in the 
l.ite evening hours, generally from S to It) p.m. My predcces.sor has 
already tried to alter this practice by his decree of February .'1, 1900, 
which says that the lessons should take place during the daytime or 
close not later than 9 p.m. Quite apart from the fact that this decree 
has not had the desired effe< t, my o.xperience has induced me to go even 
further and t(i decree that the classe.s in eompulsory eoutiiiuation sehools 
shall In* licld (luring the daytime or clo.<e not later than 8 p.m.. and that 
they shall he open on working days only. Objections which have 
rc.iched me from various (juarters lead me to state clearly the 
principle npoti which I take my stand. 

I lit* continuation scIkmiI aims at su])plement ing practical teaching hy 
such theoretical teat’hing as will educate the pupils to be capable men 
and us(Mnl members of the community. 

In order to fulfil tliis aim, the .sehool must demand from its pupils 
iiiiicli intelleetual vigour and hard work in the clas.'^es. as the time 
avaihdile is very limited and home Ie.s.sons are out of the que.stion. It is 
j‘l‘‘ar that growing hoys, after having worked in (he shop from the early 
hours of the day. will .scareely be able to do justice to such requirements 
*1 the classes are held in the late hours nf the evening. A eontiuuation 
S' hool working late will therefore ineur the ri.sk of failing to achieve 
"s purpo.s(» and will not give an adequate r»*turn for the money spent 

It . 'I'here is al.so a serious danger of overstraining tlio young ])iq)ils. 
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Thore is, further, the danger that after the close of late classes the 
youni; men will stroll about the streets and commit excesses to which, 
as- experience has shown, they are inclined. I lay further ^;reat stress 
on iV" point of k<H'pin<: Sumlays free from any lessons. Tile Sunday 
belon^.s to devotion, to the family, to recrea[ion and to voluntary work, 
but not to I’ompul.sory learning;. I have .sometimes heard the opinion 
expressed th^it the conifiulsory continuation school has for one of its 
objects that of |»reventin^ youiiK people from making; an improper use 
of their time by imposint: on them evening; and Sunday le.ssons. I 
certainly do not .share this view, and ex^iect no ^;ood results from merely 
keeping; them out of the .streets (»r public-hou.ses. The life of the 
workiiiLC classes can only be lifte<l to a higher levt< by improving their 
spiritual ami moral education. It is therefore advisable to brin^^ vouiil: 
men into tomdi with educated people by providing clubs with readirn: 
rooms, by arran^xini^ lectures, excursinr.s ami (uitdoor ‘:ames. by 
instruct ini; them in the best ways of usint; their time and by i;ivini; 
them an opportunity of healthy enjoyment. Sm h ariani;ements iiimv 
be eonnei'ted with the continuation .schools but without any I'ompul.sioii. 

It is my firm belief that the chant;int; of the evenint; classes into •lay 
(lasses, as is now i;eneral in the (Irand Duchy of Dadtm, would not 
hinder but advance industry. This view lias been contlrrned by experi- 
ence and by the resolutions of quite a number of leadiiu; industrial ainl 
commercial corporations, jis, for in.^tance, by the Fourth Congress of 
the Chanibers of Imlustry, by the Elders of the Berlin I'liion of 
Merchants, by the (Jerman t’nion of Men'antile A.s.sociations, etc. 
T am ready to meet the ditticulties which at present stand in the way of 
a ^^meral adoption of my propo.sal.s by t;rantint; permission for the 
drawiin; lessons still to take place on Sundays, but oidy in ca.s(*s 
where local conditions ^e.^^, badly-lighted room.s or tin? crowilint; of 
the com}mlsory classes by the voluntary attendance of pupils from th«‘ 
neit;hbourhood) make it impos.sible or very dillicult to convert the 
evenini; clas.ses into day clas.se.s. It is of course under.«tood that the 
hours of Divine Service and Sunday afternoons are to be kept free in 
any ca.^e. I d«*cline further conce.ssions, and recpiest you to work 
energetically in conjunction with the Chambers of Trade and Commerce 
and with the guilds and trade societies, to abolish the compulsory 
evening and Siinda,y cla.<ses. I shall grant subsidies to new .scliools only 
on condition that they fultil my re(|uirements in this respect. 

I shall not fail at a later time to call for a report of the result of 
this decree, which refers in all its points only to compul.^ory and not to 
voluntary scluxjls.” 


V. 

A few lomiirk.s may hv made in coiiflibsinn. 

The rontiiiuation scliool system f)f (i(‘rmany is a mo<lt'>>t 
devolopment of an old (Mlurational tradition whioh lias laid 
ii fontinuous history of sovoral renturios. Its revival is 
due in two ways to the Industrial Kevolution. Fear of tlu> 
eeonomic*. eftecris of the factory systtun, vvJiich sprang uj) m 
England in the last de(ad(\s of the eighteenth and earJv 
years of the iiineieenth centuries, s^mui fort^ed the masier 
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woiknicn nf indiistriiil (jormany to increase tlie efficiency 
of their a])|)ronticos ainl join !i(‘y men by enconrajjfino; 
altendarn'i' at continiiaiioii classes. This sidf-protcctive 
laovcmenl on the part of the (iminan master-workmen, 
winch may he dated l«SdO onwards, p^ave a new*lurn to tlie 
continuation school systcan and forms tiu* historic* link 
between its jiasj and pres(*nt |diasi*s. Secondly, in the 
vcsirs immediatidy folhnvin^ tin* Franco-tic rman War of 
1S7(1-71, the nationak genius show(‘d itself in masterly 
ajiplicat ions of sci(‘ntitic nn‘thod to industrial processes and 
oi<»’anisat ion. In ordc*r to win its way to tlie front rank 
in worid-wide comp<*t ition, tin* (leiinan people* threw itself 
with chaiact(‘ristic cn(*r<»y into plans lor extending educa- 
tional opportunity. I’ln* industrial aptitud(*s of the work- 
nu'ii must, it was s(*(*n, he dev(»lop(‘d by special trainin*^. 
And tin* social (*vils, which ari.se from want of r(‘}.>:ulation 
of the factory .system, must he av('r1(‘d hy far-.<eeinjj local 
<:(tv(*rnment and hy tin* c»nfonement of educational and 
[diysical di.scipliiu*. Hence came encouragement fnuu the 
Slate to .systematic elhuts for the <*stahlishment of con- 
tinuation schools (‘hiefly of a ti*(*hni(*al or commercial char- 
acter, and approval of jilans for compulsory attendance at 
lliose schools on the part of youths durinj^ the critical years 
of their adolescence. 

To a de^^ree which Kn^li.sh piditical and so(*ial^ con- 
ditions would liavi* juade iinpossihle, this new educational 
inov(*ment was furthered hy the direct authoi*ity of the 
*'^iat(*. In the new policy the workmen themselves have had- 
hut little V()ic(?. They have indeed approved the estahlish- 
^ueni of the s(*hools and seem to have willin»j:ly acceded 
lo coinpuLsiou in spite of the immediate pecuniary loss 
lusiilting to tliemselves throuj^h the diminution of the earn- 
of the family. Hut no organisations precisely aiia- 
^'•t^’ous to the English tnules unions seem to have home 
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an iiitliUMiiial part in planninjjf tlio new educatinnal de- 
velopiiKMits. 

(MHincil of a coniinnatinn school (Sclnilvoi stand) is 
generally e()in[)osed as follows: (1) a member of the town 
council, in smaller pla(‘es the burgomaster, ( 2 ) the director 
of the school, and (d) representatives of tln)se corporations 
(c.y., chanib(»rs of commerci* or of tiade ^Jind tiade guilds 
of master workmen) wliich contribute* towards its mainten- 
ance. It app(‘ars tluit repies(*ntatm*s of employeul work- 
men are Tiot included. In Kngland tin* movement for tcch- 
iii('al instruction has had to encounter a dillercnt situation. 

It mav als(» lx* observed that the* main impulse* t(» (lx? 
moveme»nt for the increase e)f te*clinical e emtinuation scliools 
has coieie from tliose* towns in which tlie* small weirksli(»[) 
has he»ld its own against the* factoiy syste*ni. The small 
inelc[)e*mlent we)rlve‘i’, employing a tew skille*el assistants ami 
appre'iiticevs, has feu- e‘e*nturie‘s be*e*n a characte‘risl ic fe»atuie 
of (je*inKui industry. In se*lf prote'e tieuj agai»)st the* thre*at- 
ening aelvanee of the* faedoiy syste*m he* has wise/ly he*lpce] 
in eh'veloping forms e)f tee*hnie al training which may e-nabh* 
liiinsedf anel his fellow we>rke»rs to hf>ld their e)wn by means 
of constructive unel artistic* skill against the e-onipct it ion of 
factories organised upon a large scale*. 

1’hose* e*ni[>h)yers wlu) icgard their ap|ue*nt ie*e‘s as a source 
of che*ap labour, naturally obje*ct to the* law re'ejuiiing at- 
te*ndance* at continuation scliools. In seve*ral |)lace*s whe*ie* 
compulsory atte*ndam e was introe|u(*e*d for boys, empb>ye*is 
of this type be*gan, as f)p|>ortunity eittcred, tei re*plaee» tlu'ir 
Ixiy-apprentices by girls. This was ('specially the* e ase* in 
comine*rcial olfiees. When, tbere*fore, compulsory attend- 
ance is pro[)Ose*d for girls also, the*sei e*inploy<*rs are among 
tlie bitter(*st oppone*nts of tlie idea. At tlie presc'Jit tinier 
a brisk agitation is being e*arri(*d on in many distrie*ts h\ 
coinme*n*ial e*inploye»e*s and by woin(*irs organisations m 
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fuvoiir'of ilie compulsory aliciidance of fjirls at coniiuiia- 
iion schools in commercial or domesiic subjects. Tliere are 
hvo cumviils ill tlH‘ af'itation : one is ll'e outcome of ^\c 
desire of\\vi^m<*ii workers to find opportunities of improving 
Iheir wage-(»arning capacily, the other proceeds from a 
wid('S[)read feeling that more should be dom* to Iraiii girls 
for the duties of the* home, 

Kstablished ahd made succ(‘sst‘ul mainly by the support 
nf the inor(‘ intidligtuit and pul)li(‘-spirited master workmen 
in towns when* tlie smaller industries were influential and 
prosperous, tlic continuation schools (luickly spread 
into the factoiy districts, where ther(‘ wen' obvious social 
reasons lor wf'lcoming an agi'iicy whicli helps the worker to 
resist tlu* dead(*ning intlucncc' of work too minutedy special- 
isi'd or carried on uiub'i* c*onditi(uis allowing little scope for 
initiativ(' or arlislic invention. 

Tin* history of the continuation scdiool movement in 
(l(‘iiuany confirms the vi( w that system and s<*ientifi(* pre- 
cision in ('ducat ional jiolicy are secured when, but liardlv 
until, tlie great majority of the emidoying class has itself 
rcci'ived a thoroughly gooil g(Mu»ral ('ducat ion. The reform 
(»f s('condary (‘ducation in (b'rmany during the first half 
of th(' nin(‘t('('nth c(»ntury pn'pared the Vay, as nothing 
('Ise could hav(' pn'pan'd it, for the inti'Iligent a])|)lication 
(»f educational measure's to social jiroblems. In England 
tlu^ middle classes failed in tlu* lu'vday of theii* power 
t(» organise* se'condary education. 'riu'V dreaebel the State 

a burnt child die'ads tlu* tire*, (le'rmau social organisa- 
tu)n to-day, apart from its military aspee'f, is in its main 
line's an euganisation establislu'd anel carried im under the 
luHuence e>f the midelle classe's. Anel the intellee'tual 
foundation of it was laiel in the State-aide'd see'ondaiT 
‘''Cllools. 
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CrtAPTER XIX. 

The Continuation Schools of Munich. 

I.v th(‘ year 1000, tlit* popiilalifni of the City of Munich 
was 49!),9t{2. Fts iii<liistri(‘s ;uo various. IJrowinfr of 
•rourso prcdoininalos. 'I'lic leather and glove trade, the 
inanufa(duie of inaeliinery, the making of artifi(‘ial flowers, 
and of furniture, ilie prcMluetion of metal ware, printing 
and lithography, painting on glass, are all strongly repre- 
sen t(‘d. Tlien' is also a world-famous brass foundry. The 
huilding trader and othiu* similar trades, the invariable 
aeemnpaniment of a large town, employ many workmen. 
Tin* workers are mostly ejigage<l in small workshops. The 
factory system is eomparati v(‘ly undeveloped. With its 
strong artistic tendency and vigorous communal life, 
Munii'h alfords an excclh*nt opportunity for the orgajiisa- 
tion of a system of continuation schools, designed to culti- 
vat(* indust rv and artistic skill and to raise the standard 
of industrial eflicii*ncy. 'i'his opportunity been skilfully 
seized by the ])irector of Education for the t'ity, Dr. 
(i(‘org lversche]]st(*iner who, in his re-organisation of the 
system of c(»ntinuation schools since he entered upoxi the 
duties of his ofiice in IStlO, has achieved a success which is 
now recognised throughout (jermany as one of national 
importance. 

Industrial continuation sc’hools for youths and men 
(gewerbliche Fortbildungss(duilen) have existed in .Munich 
since the year LSTT. 'Ihey were reorganised, under Dr. 
he rschensteiner's direction, in 11)00. Two main groups are 
lu be distinguished (1) obligatory continuation schools 
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for apprenlires avIio atteiul from tlioir fourtoeiith (o tlieir 
year, and (2) voluntaiy eoniiunation schools for 
jof?;noymen and master workmen. 

The industrial traininjif of appnmtjices forms t**/ f^ronnd- 
work of tlie new system. The apprentic(‘ is to he made 
industrially efficient. With this end in view, it is not 
suffi(*ient for the younj^ people to^ receive instruction in the 
purely teelniieal side of their particulaf calling and to 
learn something of its (‘ommercial and economic aspeels. 
The youiifif apprentice is to become a worthy citizen and 
must know somethiiifr of his duties and responsibilities to 
the State. Any such systtuu of tiainin^ must not be 
liinit(*d to the apj)rentice alom\ ( )p])oi tunities must be 
afforded the journeyman and master workman for further 
improvement. Tlie wlioh» trade must benefit. Th(‘ |)rac- 
tical instruction, whicli the apprentict* ^n*ts in the work- 
shop, is apt to be one sided, owin^ to specialisation in the 
particular traeb's. Ft is absedutely necessary for the 
apprentice to receive supplcunentary instruction, cither in 
a continuation school or in some* technical school, orj^anised 
by the members of the particular callinj^ in which he is 
en<*;ajr(*d. ( Innunj^s-fachscliule.) Where such a private 
institution exisfed, it ha.s beeji umal^amated with the 
munici[)al institution. The aim of such schools is not 
to afford the apj)rentice a jft nrval edu(*alion. 1'he instruc- 
tion hi in all cases technical. As far as possible the con- 
tinuation schoeds are grouj)ed ac-cordin^ to trades. Attend- 
anc(‘ at a continuation sclund is compulsory for the appren- 
tice for the whole |M‘riod of his apprent icc\ship and for 
at least three? years after leaviiif^ the elemcmtary school. 
For journeymen and mastcu* workmen respectively, attend- 
ance at “ journeymen t«?clnii(*al schools ” (Gehilfcnfa^di- 
sc-liulen) and at courses for master workmen is voluntaiy. 
The course of instruction for jcmrncymcui extends for 
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|)ori()(l of at lo-ist six months. Courses for master workmen 
may he for a shortc^v period. 

Tlie orfi:an jsation of the t(H*lnii(*al coniiaiuation scho('Is 
(fachliche ~<jiu‘thildunfi^s^s(*hii]en) is to deepen the interest 
(it the apprentice in his trade. Education nnist^not tend 
to drive liim out of the trade or make liim despise manual 
labour. A (*raft school foiins a part of every such indus- 
tiial continuation kchool. In the craft school, care is taken 
to suj)pleinent tlie instruction jxiven iji the workshop, as 
the latter is a])t to be one-sided. Instruction in diawing 
is subordinated to tlie practical woik done in these ciaft 
schools. 

J)r. Kerschensteiner is stronj^ly of opinion that a care- 
fully (l(‘vised schenu* of manual instruction should form 
pari of the curriculum in the hi<i:h(‘st class of the elemen- 
larv school, in tlie interest both of jreiieral education 
and of the neeils of any particular trade to which the 
scholar may d(‘vot(* himscdf aftei* huivinfj: the elementary 
school. 

ConipulsoiT instruction is ^iven for at least eijj:ht hours 
])(*!• we(»k. It inchuh's (jerman literature, i*ommercial cor- 
rcspon<lenc(», commercial arithimd ic and book-keeping, 
knowledge of tools and machinery, instruction in civi(*s 
and hygi(‘ne, drawing and practi<*al work. Apprentices 
ior whom ilrawing and practiiail work have not been ar- 
langiul attcuid for six hours p(*r we(d\. Each appnuitict* is 
also comp(‘lle<l to attend a course of religious instruction. 
Ihe whole of the instruction is adapted to the various 
trades. There is no comjiulsory instruction after 7 j).m. 
An effort is being made to hold as many classes as possible 
thning the day-time. Sunday is (|uitc fiee from (*om- 
pulsoiy classes. Apart from the obligatory course, the 
i4‘P*‘^*>dice is able to take up other subjm'ts in whi(*h he may 
he interested. Gymnastic exercises form part of the curri- 
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(mluni. Throughout tho soIkm)! tlio })U])il is enrouraged to 
develop the souse of resjM)nsil)ilily and initiative, 
xlioys under 18 years, wlio cannot be ac.'coninipdated in any 
of the existing continuation scliooli'^, are collecj'^d in special 
continuation scliools wlieiv a general training is given (all- 
genieine Fortl)ilduugss(*Iiulen). The curriculum of these 
schools is somewliat lik(‘ that of tlie tocliiiical continuation 
schools (fachliclie Fortbildungsschiilert) and comprises 
(lerman literature, (M)mmercial (correspondence, arithmetic, 
gymnastics, civics, drawing and ihanual work. 

For master workmen and journeymen then* exist Sunday 
and Evening Tnule Schools (Sonntag-und-Abendfach- 
schulen). The object of these institutions is to create a 
d('oper interest in tin? trade in which tin? students are en- 
gaged and jiot to raise them above it. As in the case of tin* 
schools for apprentices the civic aim of tc'chnical instruction 
is kept in view. The techni(*al courses (‘omprise instnudion in 
Freehand and (jcMjmetrical Drawing, Fainting, Modellijig, 
Ueaters-work, Chased work, Commercial Products, (liein- 
istry, Physics, Geometry, Workshop and Laboratory In- 
stniction. Instruction in Commerce and Economics in- 
cludes Arithmetic, Dook-keeping, Theory of Exchange, 
Commercial Lfiw, Pr<*paration of Estimates and (>omnnu- 
cial Correspondein-e. Tliere are in addition general courses 
on the History of Industry, History of Handicraits, Com- 
mercial Geography, Hygiene, Trade Ijnion Systciin ((huios- 
senschaftswesen). Insurance Laws, and the Constitution. 

If a Trade Guild exists, it is asked to cooperate in tin? 
formation and inaintenaFicc of the Sunday and Evening 
Technical S(diools. It has the right to suggest suitahh; 
teachers to give instruction in those branches of the curri- 
culum which are concenied entirely with trade matters. 
The members of the committee of any such trade organisa- 
tion have the right, after giving due notice to the head of 
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ilio s(^1i()oI, to Ix^ proseiit at the instruction and to make 
luiy rcconimerulations they deem necessary. lint these 
privileges curry dulics witli them. The Trade Guild 
|)led^'d to ^^pp<jrt tlic fjfforts of the wscliool by urging its 
members to avail themselves of the facilities afforded and 
hv providing models for use in the instruction. Tlie trade 
guild meets tlie (iost of the materials for practical work 
;oid jilaces at the disposal of the school any objects which 
may be useful for teaching purposes. Instruction is given 
(in Sundays and holi<lays in the forem)on and afternoon, 
and ori workdays in the ev<‘ning. At least five hours per 
\\(‘ck must be given to instruction in these Sunday and 
Kvening Tecdinical Scho(ds. 

'I’here is, in addition, anothm* systcun of continuation 
scliools for master workmen and journeymen. There aio 
lli(‘ Day Trade Schools (1'agesfachsschnlen). They fall 
into thr(*(! groups - 

(//) Day 1'rade Schools with a definite (‘urriiuilum, in 
which practical instruction forms only a subordinate part. 
This typi' of sch(K)l was created to meet the needs of master 
workmen and journeymen, who desire further instruction 
in tlrawing to fit themselves for siudi posts as clerk of 
works, architect, machine designer, pattern maker, designer 
of furniture, etc. 

(b) Day Trade Schools witli a definite (Mirriculum, in 
which practical instruction preponderates. These schools 
an‘ rlesigned to meet the needs of those master workmen 
mid j(uirn(*ymen, wlio re([uire further training in their 
craft. 

(c) Day Trade Schools for journeymen who are tempor- 
‘^iiily unemployed. 

'Hie needs of the trades concerned are specially 
considered in drawing up the curriculum for [a) 
(h), but the curriculum for (c) is necessarily 
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less specific. The Day Trade Scliools of the type {a) and 
y{b) are dcsi^iie<l for master workmen and journey- 
men of distinct callings or groups of callings. Tin* 
schools of type (c) receive pupils gf various c;‘’dings. Tin* 
schools gf type (a) and (fc) have a curriculum of at leasi 
dO and at most 4S hours a week. In the schools of tyj)e (c) 
the (‘ourse extends over 40 hours a week. The sclmol 
year for type (</) extends from Octtdier fo July 15, a period 
of nine and a half months. For type (h) there is a special 
ortranisation without anv lonji: intiuval for holidavs. 

For the purpose of <*ducating tht" public to appr(*ciate 
artistic workmanship, periodic* exhibitions aie Iield and 
exjilanatory lec tures given. 

The iK'w regulations for c‘ont inuation schools in Munich 
have been in force since 1000. In the city the re an* about 
6,000 apprentices. Those are divid(*d among 4(S technical 
continuation schools. For the young unskilled workers 
provision is made in “general’’ continuation schools. 
Tire 4S techni(*al continuation schools are housenl in four 
central buildings situated in dillercnt (juarters of the town. 
Each technical continuation school has its own e raft school, 
and in all cases there is provision for practical woik lor 
apprentices. In the “ general ” continuation schools, 
manual training, gymnastics, and instrin tion in the laws 
of health and in the duties of citizenship, j)lay an im- 
portant part. A well planned s< h(*me of manual instriu'- 
tion has lK*en found extremely useful for many un- 
skilled workers, who, cd'ten through no fault of their t)wn, 
have not l>e«?n al)le to adc»pt any particular calling. H 
forms a basis for further technical and general training np 
to their edghtoenth year. 

The two grouj)s of industrial continuation schools for 
journeymen and master workmen (the Sunday and Evening 
Trade Schools and the Day Truth* Stdjools) are housed in 
three special buildings. These sch(M)ls are attendt^d by 
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iibout 2,000 pupils. Ill accordaiuMi with the plan laid down 
ihere will eventually 1)(‘ for every eonipulsory Irade-sehool// 
for appieiit’* es a voluntary trade school for journeymen 
iiiid inaslei'Avorkmen. At the present tiim* the most ini- 
porfant Day Trade Schools for journeymen and master 
workmen, are those for the hiiildinji^ trades, locksmiths, 
woodcarvcis, f^oldyiiniths, chasers, stonemasons and decora- 
tive jrainters. All t)f these schools have corresponding’ 
cial't schools. In tli(^ course of the next few vears further 
scliools will I)(‘ founded for [irinters and lithographers, for 
mechanicians engaged in the fiiuu- grade of work, for those 
(•ngag(‘d in elect ro-t(‘chni<‘al work and for cabinet makers 
iind carjienters. 

For wonuMi there a!(‘ various op})ortunities for further 
training, aft(*r (he elementaiy sclnad course is (‘ompleted. 
Kverv gii 1 who does not proceed to a higher type of school 
is compelled to attend a continuation school uj) to the age 
of sixteen yemrs. This compulsory attendam^e aiises from 
the statutory duty, dating fnuu 18()d, to attend a Sunday 
school (Sonntagsschulpflicht) but for most girls the com- 
|)ulsf)rv instruction is now given on weekdays. In Municlv 
it consists at pi’csent of three hours instruction per we(‘k. 

In IDbo-Oti (her(' w(»r(» (hlhV) girls in 211 classes in these 
" Sunday ” schools. In additiem to this organisation, whi(*h 
liardly affonls sufficiently advanceil instruction for the 
needs of tli(‘ girls of tin* town, the autliorities established 
in 1S!M a further institution, the so-called “ weibliche 
kbrtl)ildungsschub‘." This school is tlivided into two 
grou|)s, (1) “ domestic^ with 1025 scholars in OS (dasses, 

“ commendal ” with 511 scholars in Ki classes. In- 
^t>actu)n is given for from (J to 10 hours per we(‘k, in each 
<‘lass. Attendance is I’ompulsory for every girl who has 
'cgistercul. In addition to the obligatory cours(*s, other 
Inanches (such as handicraft and modern languages) are 
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open for llie voluntary attojulanco of those wlio rare <0 
\ avail tluunselves of <Iie fac'ilities oflrued. 
lh)th “ Sunday scliools and “ domes! ie 
s(*hools concern tlieniselves primai'ily witli ii 
in<jf on the future calling of tlie j^irls as nioth('rs and hous('- 
wivcs, Tlie three years* course ciunprises instruction in 
matters relating: to lioiising:, c'lotliing; and diet, the* duties 
of the family, the hring^ing: uj) of children, the duti(‘s of 
woman in the State, and the care, of tlie household. Tlicrc 
is also [)ractica] instruction in <*oolv(‘ry. 

'riiere.are two other institutions which (‘oncern t Inunsel ves 
witli the technical (slucation of women aftiu* the completion 
of the elementary schoed course. These are the (municipal) 
Iticmersehmid Commercial School and the FrauenarlxMls- 
schule founded liy the Ih>[nilar Kducation Scxdety (Volks- 
hildungisverein). Kach of these schools has about (it)l) 
scludars. Th(' Uiemerschmid (Commercial Sclnxd trains 
wonnm for liigfher conumucial (x-cupations in thnx^ g:radu- 
ated (‘ourses, each with Jiours instruction per w(‘(‘k. In 
connection with this institution then* is a training; school 
foi' teachers of commercial .subjects. The Frauenarheits- 
schule provides instruction in all branches of liandicraft 
for women. It has a depart imuit for traininj^ tcuicinus of 
handicraft for elementary and higher g:rade sclnxils (Volks- 
und Mittelschulen). The yearly cost of the Itiemerscliniid 
Sclnxd, whicli is borne by the municipality, amounts to 
£2,100. The municipality bears part (.t**{,200) of the cost 
of the Fraiienarbeitsschuhi. 

In the course of the preparation of this chapter a nuinhci 
of ([uestions were jiut to Ur. Kerschensteiner on the broader 
issues raised by the application of the primnple of eompid- 
sion to attendance at continuation scdiools. These qu(‘s- 
tions, with tln^ answers which he was so fjood as to make h» 
tlnuii, are j^jiven below; 


Cs^continuatiou 
sftuction bear- 
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(1) Is it your opinion that, ivhrn all the circuuislances 
arc tahcn Into acrounty a syslein of conipulsorvi/ 
aii'lulancc al continuation schoo*ls is prcfcruhle 
to^a system of^voluntary attendance^ 

Aiiswor: The <|U(‘sti(m, as to wlitillier compulsory or 
voluntary contijiualioii schools are preferable, has, after 
a strii^^^^le of many y(‘ars’ (furation, been decidetl in favour 
of tlie compiilsory syshun in nearly tire whole of Geiiliajiy, 

III least for yoiin*^ peoph‘»aj) to the age of l(j, IT or LS years. 
All (h(‘ largest towns in (Termany have now su(*li compulsory 
continiiatioji scluxds. The compulsory systcun affects not the 
scholar alone I)ut above* all the master- workman who em- 
[)loys him. If then* is no <*oinpulsion, majiy eaj)abhi boys 
and girls, lv(M‘nly d(‘sirous (»f self improvement, are pre- 
vented from attending continuation school through the 
( ar(‘lessness or greed of their employers. Moreover, unless 
tin* law (*nforc(*s a wider course of training, most of ihe 
sciiolars tak(^ advantage only of the te(‘hnical training 
afforded and n<‘glect tin* courses bearing on the duties and 
responsibilities of the indivi<lual to the State and to his 
fellows. 

(‘J) Do you think attendance should be compulsory for 
yirls as ire II as for hoys ? 

Answ(*r : (\)mpulsorv attendan(*e is as necessary for girls 
as for boys; in(h*ed, for girls it is really more Jiecessary. 
t’are should be taken that no girl goes out into the world 
inade(|uat<dy <*(|uipped for the duties which are likely sooner 
nr later to d(*volve upon her as mother and housewife. As 
Hiings are at present, most girls have to go out to earn 
lln ir living at an (*arly age. If attendance at the eon- 
linuation s(‘hool is not compulsory, a girl is, in many eases, 
lU(‘v<‘ntod from n‘ceiving the training which is of the 
{^*natest value for her future duties. 
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(?:l) Between what ages would you have attendance com- 
^ puhory 

• («) for hoys ? 

(h) for yirls? 

f • 

Aiisw<*r : In Miiiiicli attciulance is ronipulsoiy (r/) ior 
boys up to the eig:hieentli, {h) for f^jirls up to ilu' sixteenth 
year. • 




(4) Is it jif)S'(ihle to secure the attendance of female 
domestic servants at continuation schools? 


By iiioans of strict Sclionl Attendance Uej^ulations tlie 
attendanct' of domestic servants of evtuy kind is assun'd 
in Bavaria. Every ^irl has to attend a continuation scliool 
for at least three hours ptu* week until slu' has attained lu‘r 
sixteenth biithday. In case of her absema^ without a^le- 
(juate excuse, tlie parents and the employers an‘ punished. 


(o) Do cm ployers complain of inertn venience th rough 
having to send the hoys in their m ploy men t lo 
continuatinn school s? Uo you thinh that such 
com plaifits are reasonahle ? 

Is puhlie opinion more favourahle to compul- 
sory attendance than it usrd to he 
(a) among employers, 

* (h) amttng Winkmen, 

(e) among apprentiees? 

Answer: JUisiness people and employers in j]f(*neral no 
longer complain in any way of the compulsory continuation 
school system. Many regard it as a bunhui, it is true, 
blit those who arii liberal-mimhul feed that it is a burden 
which oupht to be borm*. 

Speaking pimerally, public opinion amouf^ employers, 
work[M‘oj)l(* and aj)prcntiees alike is entirely favourable to 
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flic coiiipiiLsory continuation schools. The apprentices 
especially approve 4lie vsystem because the schools aie^ 
j^roupeil acctjrding to^ trades. Tlieir appweiation of^ the 
system is j^roved by the* fact that a large number of them 
coiitiiUKi to attend the schools voluntarily when th^dr period 
of compulsory attendance is over. 

(0) Hare you ayy dijjicutiies in regard to order and dis-^ 
ripline in the continuation schools through the 
presence of unduly pupils, who attend iinwilU 
inyly ? 

The !(‘organisation of the continuation schools has not 
caused the slightest difficulty in regard to school attend- 
ance. The greatest interest is taken by the pupils in 
the various classes. Of course, there are always some lazy 
ones, but tlie general interest in the work is shown by the 
fact that there have never been fewer abseiufes without 
e.\cuse than during the last five years. 

(7) II ow do you enforce attendance at the continuation 
schools I Arc there many cases of prosecution on 
account of truancy? 

Answer: In general theiv is no need of regulations to 
enforct* attendance. The pupils come willingly and gladly. 

If a scliolar does play truant, he is made to appear before 
the Kducation Authority (Schulbehorde) and cautioned. 

If the oiVejice is n*poated a money fine is imposed, and, 
if need be, the olVender is imprisoned. 

(<S) J)(, you think that compulsory attendance at con^ 
tin nation schools causes physical overstrain dur- 
ing adolescence to boys or girls, when their 
work in school is additional to long hours in shop, 
office or workshop? 

2 J 
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Answer: The eoniiniiation seliools (at any rate ihose 
established in Miinieli, or those which .exist in most of tlm 
Prussian towns) impose no new burden on thf ap]>ientice. 
Attendance is required during the workijig day ^om 7 a. in. 
to 7 p.m. In Munich tlie apprentices come betwcMUi 7 and 
9 a.m. or between 1 and 7 p.m. Tliere is no insi ruction 
after 7 p.m. ifany trades accvrd a complete dai/ for the 
attendance of apprentices at the contihuation scliool. 

• C. Fi. StOC KTOX. 


Cost of tiik Coxtim ation Schools of Mrxinr, 190IW, 

WITH XCMllKaS of IM PILS OX TIIK UK<;iSTKHS. 

[The totals given below do not in(*lude interest jui cfist 
of buildings.] 

(1) Continuation Schools for AppientiiTXS. 

[AttPiidance at which h oonipiil.'jory.] 

Cost, £‘.>8, 042, 10s. Od. ... Xumberof pupils, 7;;:i4. 
(.ost per pupil, £4. lOs. (id. 

(2) Schools for Master Workmen and Journeymen. 

[Attendance at which is voluntary.] 

Cost, £15,459. Os. Od. ... Number of pupils, 2,5t)0. 
Co.st per pupil, £0. Js. Sd. 

(8) Voluntary Cont inuati(m Schools for girls and women. 
[Voluntary attendance 6 — 10 hour.s per week.] 

Cost, £J,571. Os. Od. ... Numlwr f)f jiupils, 1,817. 
Cost jier pupil, £1. 19s. Jd. 

(4) The compulsory continuation schools for girls (Feier- 
tagsehuJen) at whir*li attendance for three hours a week is 
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ivtjuiml from iliose who do not attend the schools under 
(;l) above. * ^ 

(>ost, £i;941. Os. 'Od. ... Xiimher of Pupils, 7/202. 

^ CostT per pupil, 5s. 4d. 

(5) Thus ilie tolal cost of the Continuation Schools of 
iliinich l’(U' 1900-7 ((‘xcWiding interest on ea])ital expen- 
diture) was £ 19,010. 10s. Od., or iiududiny; the cos^ of the 
liieineischinid Cfniiiii^rcial Seliool for Women and the 
ninnieipal eontrihution to the AVonien’s Work School 
(Prauenaibeitsschule), £54,010. 10s. Od. 
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The Continuation Schools of Switzerland. 

The educational organisation of Switzerland is marked by 
the absence of centralisation in the hands of one Federal 
authority. This characteristic is due to the strong 
traditional dislike of anything which miglit interfere witli 
cantonal freedom. The Federal (.ijnstitution of 1S74 
states that education throughout Switzerland must be 
obligatory, free and under the supervision of tluj canton, 
and that the public schools must be such that tliey caji 
be attended by (diildreii of all religious beliefs without 
hurt to their fix?ed()m of belief or conscience. This general 
rule governs the educational policy of all the cantons. 
But each canton has its own educational system from the 
primaiy school up to tlie gymnasium, or in some cases to 
the university. ,It decides for itself the limits as to age 
and attainments within which the law as to compulsory 
attendance shall apply; and it niak<?s its own regulations 
as to the distribution of grants to Stat(‘-aidcd schools. 
Subject to the general control of the central cantonal 
authority, which is a very real control, each locality is 
•free to rate itself and s{M‘nd its own money on education 
of all grades. The systems vary considerably from canton 
to canton, some being more centralised than others. 

But, directly and indirectly, the Federal Government 
influences education in more ways tlian one. The Federal 
law forbids the employment of children in factories before 
the completion of their fourteenth year, and provides that 
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itniil they are sixteen the time given to work in the factory 
together with that which may be devoted to purposes irf 
instniction» shall not exceed eleven hours a day.^ This 
latter refi/iilation is especially important from the point of 
view of the subject in this chapter. Instruction in military 
drill and exercises is made by Federal law a part of the 
compulsory school programme for all youths between ten 
and fifteen years of age, and a Federal contribution is 
made towards the.ex|Huise of its provision. J'he Federal 
Government also prescribes, and itself holds, a universal 
examination for recruits entering the army at twenty years 
of age. The highest form of technical education is 
provided by the Federal Government at the Polytechnic 
at Ziirich. Moreover, Federal grants are given for 
industrial, agricultural and commercial education and for 
domestic economy and other forms of technical training 
for women and, sinc(‘ subventions have been given 

to the cantons to help them to fulfil their obligations 
(•(uicerning elementaiy education. Subject to the general 
condition that they are to be expended on public primary 
scliools only (including ecoles coii}j)letnentaircs and 
compulsory scliools for adults) these subventions may be 
nso<l for any of the following purposes; — (1) The 
establishment of new classes; (2) new buildings and 
improvements in existing buildings; (3) gymnasiums; (4) 
training of teachers and normal school buildings; (5) 
increavSe in teachers' salaries and pensions; (6) school 
furniture and equipment; (7) distribution to pupils (free 
or at low price) of obligatory school books and materials; 
(3) feeding and clothing of poor children (where the 
canton undertakes this); (9) education of feeble-minded 
children of obligatoiy school age. The canton decides to 
'vhi(di of tlie above objects the subvention shall be applied, 
J'ud if it hands over all or part of the sum to a commune 
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it (the eanton) fixes how it shall be spent. The canton is 
x^sponsible to the Federal Government for the legal 
spending of the money by the commune. 

I. — IIecruits’ Schools. 

In Switzerland majority is attained! on the twentietli 
birthday. About this time the nien are called up for 
military (militia) training, and must undergo a literary 
examination, in the three R’s and a knowledge of the con- 
stitution. 

The recruits’ examination was instituted in order to 
exclude the unteachable from the army. It is now re- 
garded as a test of the primary education of a canton, and 
cantonal rivaliy makes it an instriiimmt of moral pressuK* 
on backward districts. Every yeara list of cantons in order 
of merit is published, and supplementaiy lists refer to 
districts, parishes, specific subjects and aggregate })ei- 
formances. 

In ten cantons, attendance at a IIecruits’ Scliool, a kind of 
eontiniiation school which prepares pupils for this F<Mleral 
examination, is compulsory, but exempt itni is granted to 
those who have attended secondary schools an<l to tln»se 
attending higher continuation schools, industrial or 
commercial. 

As an example of the Kekrutenschulen let us consider the 
schools of Lucerne. The course covers two consecut i ve years, 
in each of which forty hours’ tuition is given. Attendam c 
is compulsory. Xo class contains more than forty pupils. 
Two-thirds of the lessons are given in winter, and the 
remainder immediately before the recruiting season opens. 
In wintei‘, instruction may not be given on Sundays or 
Church holidays. In summer, work may be taken on 
these days, but not during morning service. If the school 
be far from the pupils’ homes, evening classes are forbidden. 
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The teaeher draws up the time-tahlc and the Director 
of K<lucati()ii chooses the text-hooks. The scliool is 
military school, and, the pupils are undcD military discip- 
line Ixdhj as to attendance and conduct. The teacher 
must be present at the h^deral examination, .and squad 
sergeants must see that their men are sober. 

« 

ir.- -Klkmentaky Contixuatiox Schools. 

Tlie scope of the general continuation school ffwoll shown 
])y the following programnie of work issued by Canton 
Zug : -- 

Ifradi/if/ and Writing^ one hour per week. The sub- 
jects arc* cluisen fi(»ni patriotic literature, natural history, 
and reports on agricnilture or industry. The object is to 
(‘iisure a clear understanding of the text. Questions on 
the cont(*xt and reproduction of the subject matter, orally 
and on paper, are fre(‘ly ein])loyed. The pupils are given 
essays and letters to write, and are taught how to make 
out i(‘c(‘ipt.s ami inv(»i(*es. Patriotic songs are taught. 

Aritinnviir and Simple Jiook-kvvping^ one hour per 
week, 'riie syllabus includes vulgar and decimal frac- 
tions, simple proportion, interest and fileinentary men- 
suration. Hook-keeping deals with the day-book, ledger 
and balance-sheet. 

knandedge of the Constitution, one hour per week. The 
politi(*al and physical condition of Switzerland; history of 
the F(Mleration; the political organisation of parish, canton^ 
and -Federation. 

The civil and commercial relations of the cantons 
(speecli, (»ommer(‘0, religion, climate and trade routes). 

The State: — Poor-law, registration, mortgage law, 
hnance, agriculture, the licensing acts, taxes. 

The citizen; — Liberty of the subject, protection of pro- 
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perty, the fraiicliiso, the ‘Maw of association’’ (Vereinsrecht), 
freedom of i*oligion, of thought and of the press, military 
duties and obedience. 

In Canton Yaud the programme is drawn -ap with a 
view to supplementing defective primary education, but 
“the mo<le of instruction is suited to the young man of 
eighteen and not to a child of ton. It is less didactic and 
more , conversational. The desire is to develop personal 
initiative, ^.precision and clearness of thought, and to 
cultivate reason and the sympathies rather than the 
memory.” 

lieports from various cantons indicate that as regards 
the continuation schools the lx*st results are obtained wlnm 
instruction is given in the daytime and for a period of 
three consecutive hours. In Yaud “ discipline and work 
have been satisfactory, owing to the fact that the courses 
were held in the afternoon in many parishes.” In St. 
Gall a number of schools meet from 1 p.m. to 5 p.m., and 
others dismiss at 10 p.m. The earlier period is decddedly 
more advantageous. In Api)enzell one period of three 
hours is preferred to two {)eriods of one hour and a half. 
In Aargaii the time for dismissal is fixed at 7 p.m.; in 
Thurgau it is i p.m. At various industrial centres day 
continuation classes have been started, so that apprentices 
can attend for one afternoon per week with a minimum 
loss of time, but these schools Imlong more properly to 
the specialised continuation schools, about to lx? d(‘scril)ed. 

In some cantons attendance at continuation schools is 
compulsory, in some the question is left to the decision 
of the commune, and in some it is optional.^ When 
attendance is optional, a higher standard of learning ns 
expected and a deposit is usually required as (‘autiou 
money; every unexcused absence entails a fine, and when 

1. See pp. 560— #574 for full [Mirticiil.ars hh to eoiiipnlHory atten<laiiec. 
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the deposit is exhausted the offender must leave. In ^ 
Solothurn, where attendance is voluntary, the village 
schools are «raalgamate<l into district schools and pupils 
are classif,ed as to trades. 

III. — Il.T,rSTKATION' OF THE GexEIIAL OrGAXISATIOX OF 
CONTINl?ATIOX,AXD TeCHXICAI. ScIIOOLS IX A CaXTOX. 

liefore proewding to describe in detail the vgjions types 
of specialised continiiat’ion school, it may be well to give 
som(‘ idea of the general organisation of continuation and 
technical schools in a canton. The Xeuchatel schools, of 
wliicli a description is given below, are a good illustration 
of cantonal organisation. The population of Xeuchatel 
in 11)04 was 141, *504. The (*anton has an area of 412 
stpiare miles. 

(i.) Ecoles de prrfecfio?inenienf. 

(a) Kcolcn complementairvuy recruits' school. Com- 
pulsoiy attendance for four months in winter 
for two sessions, from 7-40 p.m. to 9-30 p.m., 
twice a week. 

(fc) Ecnlcs prnfcssionnclhsy held from 7-40 to 9-30 
p.m. For boys and girls. Five schools, 750 
pupils. 

(c) Domestic economy schools, <lay courses of thir- 
teen w'oeks' duration. Two schools, 410 
pxipils. 

(li.) Ernies d-apprenfissage^ day courses [Trade Schools]. 

Three commercial schools, at Xeuchatel, Le Lode, 
La Chaux de Fonds; 480 boys, 100 girls. 

Holiday commercial course at Xeuchatel; 280 boys, 
CO girls. 

Two watch-making schools; 72 pupils. 
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Three teelinieal schools; 1^3 pupils. 

Instrument makers’ school; 80 pupils. 

School oi industrial art; 235 boys, 40 girls. 
Agricultural school; 32 pupils. ^ 

Viticultural school; 9 pupils. 

Courses for adults at Le Lode; 30 courses, 520 pupils. 

r 

IV.— Spkcialiskd Contim atiox Schools axd Classes. 

The specialised continuation schools in Switzeiland fall 
into three main groups: — 

(a) Commercial Continuation Schools, 

(5) Technical Continuation Schools, 

(c) Continuation Schools for (jirls. 

They are managed by the cantons, by chambers of com- 
merce, by private societies, or by trade unions. 

(a) Cotiuncrcial Continuation Schools. 

For admission to the railway and the post office service, 
and to the minor professions, six y(*ars primary cdin-ation 
and three years higher education are usually deinandecl. 
This would make a nine veais' course at the <lav school. 
Hut in lieu of the last year of the course, the pujiil may 
attend a commercial continuation school, the work of 
whirdi is generally done in the evening. There arc many 
of these schools maintained by school boards and societies, 
the chief sociidy being the Cniou of Swdss Mendiants. 

In 18f)l societies w’cre formed in Bern and Zurich to 
organise continuation courses for clerks. In time a com- 
mercial union, to whifdi the Federation gave grants in 1891, 
was formed for the maintenance of commercial classes. 
A new period of prosperity then began, as cantonal ami 
communal aid followed. In 1904 there were 64 schools 
earning Federal grants amounting to t*5,530. One school 
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was in London. It had 18 pupils, the expenses amounted 
to £00 and the Federal grant to £^1. In 1904 there were 
0,029 pupils in these schools. , 

Tliere were in additio^i eighteen schools not belonging 
(o the I'nion. These were attended by 2,800 pupils, and 
received Federal grants amounting to £T5'1. One of the 
scliools, with 150 pupils, wa^ in Paris and received a grant 
of £200. 

Th(' f'entral Committee of the Union has hith^to given 
most of its attention to the extension of schools and has 
left the const ruction of curricula to local effort. It is 
aware that a rational curriculum, with obligatory subjects, 
must be drawn up if the results are to coriespond with the 
outlay. At large centres a cuiTieulum is already pre- 
sciil)(‘d. It usually covers six half years, in each of which 
four subjects are studied, two hours per week being given 
to eacli. vSpecial eourses and lectures arc arranged for 
older persons. 

In cantons where attendance at some kind of continua- 
iioii scliool is compulsory, the coiniiier(‘ial classes are 
popular and business houses give their apprentices facili- 
ties to atleml. Wliere no compulsion exists, it is rare to 
find more than half the apprentices in attendance, but in 
Zurich Town, tlie largest (‘ontre of population in Switzer- 
land, this proportion is reached. 

In general no one under fourteen years of age is ad- 
laittful. Instiuctioii is usually given in the eveming from 
^ p.ni. to 10 p.m. The alternatives are the early morning 
and mid-day, but no arrangement is as yet completely 
satisfactory. The best solution would he to make some 
sacrifice of office time, as was done at 24 centres iji 1900. 
Ihancli societies have recommended the inclusion of a 
clause to this effect iji the articles of apprenticeship. 

f Union holds an annual examination in which the 
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following subjects are obligatory : composition in tlie 
mother tongue, commercial correspondence in the mother 
tongue and in one foreign language, commercial aritli- 
metic, mental arithmetic, book-keeping, eompiercial law, 
practical lvnowle<lge of commerce, commercial geograpliy 
and writing. The following are optional : correspondenct* 
in other foreign languages, s^iorthand, special knowledge 
of {I branch of commerce. The organisation of the 
examination is left to local committees composed of otRcdal 
representatives and competent business men. As\iccessfiil 
candidate receives a diploma and a certificate. In 1901 
there were 291 diplomas awarded. Husiness lioiises give 
preference to men holding tliese distinctions. 

The Department of Trade and Industries distributes the 
Federal grants to these schools, ami exerts, in cons<M|uene(*, 
some influence on the organisation. Jt wishes to see the 
maximum size of a class reduced to ten pupils, a m*cessity 
when time is limited and intensive methods must bo used. 

As a rule fees are paifl in all classes; experiemM' shows 
that free tuition causes laxity of attendance. Fees vary 
from 5 to 30 centimes per hour. Teachers of commercial 
subjects must have had business experience. Many of 
those employed are vState teachers, a few are business men 
with leisure. 

An attempt was made to organise a day commercial 
scllool with a time-table of eight hours per week, of wdiicli 
four were granted by employers from office work. This 
arrangement was not successful find was soon modified, so 
that the course extends over five half-years, in each of 
which two subjects are obligatory. In the obligatory 
curriculum those subjects are included which need special 
attention. At present languages arc not included, as ihe 
examination shows that they are not neglected. Tlui hours 
fixed are from 7 to 9 a.m., 1 to 3 p.ra., and 6 to 8 
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Kach period includes one hour of business time. An 
apprentice wishing to enrol himself must be over fifteen 
years of age iMid must, possess the atlainmemts equivalent 
to thr(‘e yt^afs’ attendance at schools other than primary. 

In Canton Vaud the Union now manages the 'cantonal 
continuation schools of commerce. In Freiburg a school 
has bc(‘n founded^ with thft Union^s co-operation. The 
Union is now publishing text-books for use in its sch*)ols. 
As an ijidication of the lyork of the schools we ^ay state 
that Spanisl), Uussian, Actuarial, Mathematics and 
Political Kconoiny are among the subjects taught. 

(h) Technical Continuation School.^. 

These schools are being remodelled in many cantons. 
In St. (bill the regulations date from 189l:i. We will 
first discuss the actual state of affairs in this canton. 

In 190>? there were 81 schools with 128 teachers and over 
1500 pujiils. Cantonal grants amounted to £595 and 
Federal grants to £947. The schools were inspected by 
Federal and Cantonal experts. Three teachers received 
bursaries to enable them to attend holiday courses in 
iiuicliine drawing. Five visiting teachers were employed 
for about 2,000 hours. One visited eight schools. The 
average visit lasted three hours. 

The payment of teacliers varied from 1‘50 to 8 francs 
per hour; an attempt is being made to fix a minimum of 
^ francs. The (*ommune is responsible for the maintenance 
tin? classes. The cantonal grant amounts to 55 centimes 
per hour, the fi*deral grant to i)0 centimes. Over sixty per 
t^ont. of tlie lessons are in drawing. Other subjects are 
iaodern languages, book-keeping, mathematics, chemistry 
^JhI physics. 

Oall town the school is open in summer from 
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8 a. in. to noon, from 2 to 5 p.in., from G to 9 p.m., on week- 
days, and from 8 a.m. to noon on Sundays. 

In Basel Town the schools are be.infjf reorganised, and a 
discussion of the stops taken will throw ligVf many 
(luestions. In 188G a technical continuation school was 
formed by amalgamating a number of private course's. In 
189G it was decided to reorgamse the school. The leacduus 
of the school presented a memorial recommending the fnrina- 
tion of a*^wo years’ preparatory course of general educai ion, 
a day art and a day technical school, public workshops and 
continuation classes for apprentices, journeynuMi and 
masters. The Council of State looked on tlie day te*chnical 
school and the public workshops as unnecessary, and an- 
nounced that their policy was to supplement the w(H‘k of a 
master not to replace it. The Council brought in a Bill 
providing for the establishment of public technical and 
professional continuation schools which should give 
apprentices, journeymen and masters the instruction in 
theory and practice and the general artistic culture which 
could not be given in a workshop. In (*ach year there 
were to be two sessions of twenty weeks. Day and evening 
classes were provided for and, in winter, Sunday classes 
too. The courses thus contemplated were : - 

I. Supplemental y courses, extending tin* work of the 

primary school. 

II. Preparatory classes, for technical cours(‘S, in mathe- 

matics, chemistry, physics and drawing. 

III. Technical and Art ( 'lasses, to suit local tastes. 

Among the subjects are book-keeping, practical 

geometry and the history of art. 

Provision is made for short periodical courses and for girls 
classes. Admission is granted to residents over 14 years 
of age and to schoolboys over L‘l. Candidates under 18 
years of age must show that their education is equivalent 
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to tliat of tlic average pupil in higher public schools of 
l;{ years of ago before tliey are admiitetl to the preparatory 
courses. For such pupils a miiiiinum curr,iculum is drawn 
Tip. It demands eight Jiours per week in summer and ten 
ill winter. Firms are bound to give tlieir apprentices 
leave to attend classes — this legalises what was regarded as 
a moral obligation— but n/it more tlian four hours before 
fi p.m. are demai'fdod. Classes must not exceed 25 pupils 
for practi(M> or 155 for theory. 

A sum of eight francs must be deposited as caution 
money. Iteports are issued every term to pupils and em- 
ploye* rs. The officials are— a rector, who is also custodian 
of the musiuim, at a salary of a prorector and a 

secretary. The teachers are either State teachers or work- 
men who hohl diplomas. In 1904 the Federal grant 
earned by the school was £1,890. 

Legislation on the subject of apprenticeship was a 
natural se([U(»l to a revision of the Act of Dec, 20, 1880. 
In France the law of ^851, in Austria thcGewerbeordnung 
of 1800, and in Geriuany the code of 1897 deal with 
apprentic<*slup. In Switzerland the Federal tiovernment 
lias ])ass(»d nn spe< ial Act, except in so far as the Factory 
Act and the Law of Contracts ajiply. 

A number of cantons are considering their statutes 
relating to apprent ic(*ship. Tliree main (luestions come 
up for consideration : - 

1. Shall the emjdoyer be bound to afford his apprentices 
time to attend continuation classes? 

2. Shall the apprentice be bound to attend continuation 
classes ? 

'1. Shall the apprentice be bound to attend an examina- 
tion? 

Ill Obwalden, Glams, Zug, Freiburg, Vaud, Valais, 
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Xciicliatel, Hern, Zurich, Basel Town, and Geneva, Acts 
have already been passed. Measures, relatinj^ to the ex- 
amination of ^ippreiitires and the whole ^question of 
apprenticeship are under (‘onsi, deration in Lucerne, 
Schwyz, Solothurn, Aargau and Thur|jfau. 

Those Cantonal Acts and Bills differ in details. In 
general they give an affirmatives answer to all three of the 
(|uestp)ns mentioned above. For exampfe, in the Appren- 
ticeship of the Canton of Zurich (1905) it is declared 
to be ‘‘ the duty of the master to give the greatest possible 
attention to the physical and mental well-being of the 
apprentice and to educate him in the principles and skill 
re([uired for the business.” The master is required “ to 
(‘onduct the training of the apprentice either in person or 
through the medium of a suitable substitute.” ILj is 
bound to allow the apprentice at least four hours a week 
for attendance at su(‘h industrial, (‘ommerc ial or general 
continuation classes as may take plain* during his hours 
of work. 

After considering these examples, the Basel Council of 
State decided to attach more importance to the training 
of an apprentice than to the award of a diploma. They 
approved of the principle that leave should be given to 
attend classes as in Vaud, Obwalden, Lucenie and 
Zug. (In Zug five hours ; in Zurich and in Lucerne, four 
hours a week were fixed as the maximum. In Bern three 
hours per week is a minimum.) But the Basel Council 
wished it to be understood that they considered the work 
of the continuation classes valuable as a means of general 
education. This general education, they believeil, would 
enable the apprentice to profit, to a greater extent, by the 

1. The Gewerbeverein is a voluntary association receiving a subsidy 
from the State. 
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instruction of the master. So much importance did they 
attach to the teaching of the master that they thought 
incompetent -masters jshould be denied thci right to receive 
apprentices. This priniciple is enforced in other cantons 
by direct legislation. » 

Tlie Basel Chamber of Commerce opposed the extension 
of the Act to coinmerciv'il apprentices on the ground 
tliat evasion was easy. The Union of Basel shopkeepers, 
wliilc not withholding approval, submitted a dpa»ft of their 
own. The Union of Mechanics and Artizans, which has 
for a long time advocated that the apprentices’ examina- 
tion sliould be obligatoiy, considered the extension abso- 
lutely necessary for the promotion of trade efficiency. 

The Hill drawn up by the Council of State contains the 
following provisions : — 

1. Api)rentices are placed under cantonal control. 

2 . A commitiee of supervision is appointed. Five of 
tlie fourteen members must be employers, five must he 
work[)eople and two insist he women. 

‘1. The right to engage apprentices may be withdrawn 
from an <'mployer convicted of neglect or ill-treatment. 

4. An apprentice must be over 14 years of age. 

o. A written contract signed by the master, the guardian 
and the a])prcntice must be executed. Each party receives 
a copy and a third is filed at the Home Office for approval. 

t). The contents must sjKHnfy tlie nature of the trade, 
the length of the apprenticeship, the time of probation, 
the length ()f the day’s work and the consideration given 
and received. 

7. A master is responsible for the teaching of his ap- 
prentice, to whom he must give time : 

(i.) to attend classes for religious instruction. 

(ii.) to attend classes and examinations, 

(iii.) to prepare for the latter. 
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8. The apprentice must attend continuation classes. 

The Act applies to minors of either sex who wish to 

learn a certain trade in a worksliop or in a commercial 
establishment or with a private individual ; but it does 
not apply to establisliments coming under the Federal 
law regulating work in factories. 

9. A week's work for boys rhall not ex(‘eed GO hours 
in wluch time G hours of class work is included : that 
for girls under 15, not more than 54 hours per week. 

10. The Council of State may make attendance at an 
examination obligatory for apprentices in particular trades. 
The examination shall be open to all apprentices on the 
termination of their articles. 

11. Xeglect of duty towards master, school or teacher 
on the part of an apprentice is punishable by fine or im- 
prisonment. 

The Act became law on June 14, 190G. 

In Xeuchatel, Freiburg, Geneva and Obwalden, the 
examination is held conjointly by the cantonal and the 
local authorities and prizes arc given by the cantons. It 
is proposed to follow this example in Ziirich, Bern, 
Lucerne and Zug. A private society, the Swiss Gewerbe- 
verein, holds an annual examination. In 1905 there 
were 2,080 candidates drawn from 90 trades. This 
examination is open to boys and girls, provided their 
articles fix a reasonable length of apprenticeship. For 
bakers, slaters and butchers the minimum is two years; for 
printers, stonemasons and engineers the minimum is from 
0^ to 4 years. Each candidate must have regularly attended 
a technical continuation schoed for two half-years and must 
have completed a general education. The examination in 
the latter includes the mother tongue, arithmetic, simple 
book-keeping and drawing. School certificates of e(]ual 
value exempt. The professional examination includes an 
oral examination in technical subjects and a practical 
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examination in a workshop to test manual skill and 
dexterity. 

Ree<?ntly the question of giving a cantonal character to 
these examinations has' been debated. The step has been 
taken in Neuchatel, Glarus, Vaud, Freiburg, Obwalden and 
Geneva. In ten other cantons a motion to do so is being 
considered. Alre;^dy the Sbeiety distributes annually over 
15,000 forms of articles of apprenticeship, and over 20 
per cent, of the total ‘ number of apprentices take the 
examination. This proportion is likely to increase rapidly 
now ihat several populous cantons have made the examina- 
tion compulsory. In lOO^l there were 1,991 candidates 
(1,447 men, 544 girls). ( )f these 8(S per cent, had attended 
secondary schools, including day technical schools, and 
72 per cent, had attended continuation classes. Over 1,600 
passed as “excellent’’ or “good,” and 1,909 in all gained 
certificates. The Society issued 17,826 certificates from 
1877 to 1906. It receives a Federal grant of £520 per 
annum, which nearly ^jnects the expense of the examina- 
tion. 

The following statistics relate to the Basel schools: — 


Lessons peu Week. 

Time 7 a.ni.-l'i. 2-5 p.m. 6-7 p.m. 7-9 p.m. 

i^iummer 38 ... 63 ... 135 ... 130 for men. 

30 ... 16 ... 4 ... 0 for women. 

Winter 80 ... lit? ... 188 ... 210 for men. 

25 ... IS ... 4 ... 0 for women. 


Summer. Winter. 

Number of pupils (men only) 853 1114 

,, ,, “visitors”* (men only) 80 108 

— 933 — 1222 

Of those : 

Number of journeymen 174 312 

,, ,, teachers 8 11 

,, ,, apprentices 674 798 

,, ,, IJniversity students 7 21 

,, ,, schoolboys 70 80 

933 1222 

1- A “visitor” is a student attached to the University, or some other 
place of instruction, who attends, by arrangement, for special purposes. 
I’he numbers in brackets refer to these visitors, and in each case indicate 
l^he number of the latter included in the figure immediately to the left. 
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Previous Education ; 

“Defective” less than 7 years 


61 . 


75 

“Moderate” 7 years only 


288 


287 (6) 

“Gcod” 8 years ” 


376 (18) 


687 (28) 

“Very Good” over 8 years .. 


308 (62) 


273 (74) 

Pupils in .first term 


260 (33) 


373 (56) 

,, ,, second term 


189 (23) 


246 (25) 

,, ,, third term 


150 (9) 


181 (12) 

,, ,, fourth term 


no (5) 


131 (3) 

,, fifth term 


78 (2) ' 


96 (4) 

,, ,, sixth term 


50 (1) 


74 (2) 

,, over* six terms 


: 96 (7) 


121 (6) 

Number of women in attendance .... 

Summer. 

.. 139 


Winter. 

131 

Engaged in art 


.. 16 


13 

Engaged in teaching 


.. 60 


68 

Total number of pupils 


.. 1072* 


1353t 

Natives of the Canton .. 


.. 882 


1127 

*933 men, 139 women. 

1 1222 iiu-n, 131 

women. 

In attendance (men only) 

Summer. 

Winter. 

from : 

Pupils. 

Visitnrs. 

Pupils 

Visitors. 

2 to 4 hrs. per week 

340 

.../ 60 ... 

384 

... 96 

5 to 6 hrs. per week 

154 

6 ... 

212 

... 7 

7 to 8 hrs. p<?r week 

195 

2 ... 

224 

2 

9 to 10 hrs. per week 

59 

1 ... 

SO 

1 

over 10 hrs. per week ... 

105 

2 ... 

214 

2 


The certificate of a technical continuation school 
receives value if the holder proceed to a day techni(*al 
institute. A promising apprentice may be a<lmitted as a 
second-year student if his certificate shows a sufficient 
standard of attainment. 


(c) Continvaiion Schools for Girls, 

Much is done over a great part of Switzerland to give 
training in needlework, cookery and household manage- 
ment to girls who have completed their course in the 
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j)rimary schools. Most of this activity is due to private 
effort, aided in many cases hy grants from public funds. 
The classes 'thus ar^'anged attract a large attendance of 
])upils and their work is heartily supported by public 
opinion. 

Sewing is carefully taught to girls in the primaiy 
schools. In mapy cantoils lessons in domestic economy 
also form part of the primary school course. In 0anton 
Tluirgau girls continuo, to attend the prim ary* school for a 
ninth year for instruction in sewing. In Solothurn girls 
are obliged to remain at the primary school for a ninth 
year unless they attend a housekeeping school, of which 
there are ten in the canton. These housekeeping schools 
are district schools, serving a number of neighbouring 
parishes. The courses include sewing, washing, starching 
and ironing, domestic <‘(M)nomy, (cookery and housekeeping. 
Tlie pu[)ils attend in the mornings and afternoons 
alternately. 

Attemlance at **oiK^inuation schools in the usual sense 
of the term is not compulsory in the case of girls except 
ill ('aiiton Freiburg, and there only since 1901.^ 

The iinpirtaiice of providing instruction in domestic 
subjects for girls and women in town and country districts 
is universally recognised in Switzerland. The need for 
such teaching in the industrial districts is espeiually'felt. 
Wlnm a gill works in a factoiy the home training is often 
lost. She loaves the public school too young to gain any 
honefit from the housekeeping and cookery classes and has 
barely completed the sewing course. 

The following are the chief varieties of school which offer 

I. Ill ('aiiton Valid, under the appreiitieesliip law, attendance at 
leehniciil (da.s.ses, for a period of two years, is conipulsory for jjirla 
•apprenticed to the tailoring, dressmaking, underclotliiiifj: and laundry 
tnulcs. 
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instruction in domestic subjects to girls beyond the 
primary school age : — 

(а) Continuation Schools. 

(б) Needlework Schools (Arbeitsschulcn or Ecoles 
professionnelles). 

(c) Housekeeping Schools (Haushaltungsschulen or 
Ecoles menage res). - 

(a) Continuafion Schools. Since the passing of a Federal 
resolution, December 20, 1895, which declared that 
continuation schools for girls were eligible for Government 
grants, provided they gave instruction in needlework, 
cookery and laundry work, the progress of those schools 
has been rapid. Witliin eight years the attendance in 
Canton Zurich increased a hundredfold. The continuation 
school for girls at Winterthur is especially interesting and 
complete. It offers day and evening classes in branches 
of knowledge indispensable for housekeeping and in 
commercial subjects. The subjects taught include, on the 
domestic side, sewing, cutting out, dressmaking, embroidery, 
cookeiy, domestic economy and laundry work, and on the 
commercial side, letter writing, book-keeping, French, 
Italian and shorthand. There are also classes in hygiene, 
drawing and gymnastics. More than COO students are in 
attendance, the day and evening students being about 
equally divided and about one-third being over twenty 
years of age. 

The programme for the scliools of Freiburg, issued in 
1901, is as follows : — 

1. Clothing: General and hygienic obseiwations ; cutting 

out and making; washing; calculation of cost. 

2. Cookery: Value of different foods; soups, meat, 
vegetables, eggs, milk, puddings, sweets; invalid cookery; 
calculations of cost. 

3. The Garden ; Vegetables, herbs, flowers. 
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4. Hygiene : The house, the skin, the sick-room, the 
care of infants. » 

In large towns it is easy to arrange ^courses. In the 
country, to avoid difl^culty .of communication, cookery 
vans arc sometimes fitted up, and they travel a heat of six 
groups of villages, spending a day or a night at each per 
we<4\. . 

(/>) Acvdlrworlc Schools. These schools provide (1) 
courses of from three to six months for girls, and women 
who wish to gain special skill in some particular branch of 
needlework, and (2) in many cases, ap])rcnticeship courses, 
lasting from one and a half to four years, for those who 
intend to earn their living by dressmaking or sewing. 
Some of the schools are managed by the public school 
authorities, others by societies of public utility. Grants 
from public funds are given to both. There are important 
lUM'dlework schools in Uasel, Neuchatel, Lausanne, Geneva, 
St. Gall, Freiburg, Aarau, Zurich and Bern. The last 


two are under the management of private societies 
assisted by puldic grants. At the schools in Zurich and 
Geneva, courses of instruction in French, German, book- 
keeping, drawing, etc., are given in addition to those in 
different kinds of needlework. 


(c) Ilouscl'ccpitiff Schools. vSome of these arc boarding 
R< liools, the pupils doing all or most of the w’ork in the 
house. They are small, and the courses vary in length 
from three months to a year. The fees vary ac(‘ording to 
the class of student for which the school is intended. Some 


»re for girls from well-to-do families, some for peasant 
girls and for others intending to enter domestic service. 

The other type of housekeeping school is for day pupils 
''ho live at home. In some cases the attendance is from 
fia.m. to 6 p.m. In Basel Town such a school has been 
established as a branch of the needlework school wdth the 
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object of givings theoretical and practical instruction in 
housekeoping. There are similar schools in Neuchatel and 
Lucerne. That ,in Neuchatel provides yearly three courses 
of tliree mouths each. An. interesting form of the day 
liousekcoping school is found in tlio country villages of 
Aarau and in the canton of Bastd Land.^ 

y.- CoXTIXU.VTIOV Coi’RSKS B'OU TKArilKUS. 

In 1899 the Federal Department of Trade and Industries 
issued the report of a special commission on training 
courses for teachers of drawing, in which a Iiope was ex- 
pressed that (‘aiitons would arrange' lioliday courses, so 
that the difficulty of providing efficient eh'iiientary in- 
struction in country sch()o1s might be ovenMunc. In the 
towns there are sufficient teachers. In some districts a 
system of visiting teachers meets the case. But so far 
the country teacher has not shown sufficient skill, an<l this 
the department believes could be gained at special holiday 
courses. 

The usual arrangement obseived with a holiday 
course is for a .society to organise it and the cantons to 
grant aid. The Swi.ss Society for Promoting ^lanual 
Training, for example, receives a Federal grant of 1,000 
francs in addition to cantonal ai<l. There are courses for 
teachers at technical continuation classes at Aarau, tor 
teachers of weak-minded children, for teachers of commer- 
cial subjects and for drawing masters at various centres. 
The various teachers’ associations arrange courses for their 
members, and recently a summer meeting was held in 
connection with the University of Ztirich. Trade Unions 
also arrange practical courses for journeymen to which 

J. A yaliaihle pa|>er hy Misn M. OcaJe .Matheson on The Trarhi/iii <>/ 
DffmeMir Srienr.e, in HnnlzurUnid, i.s printed in V’’oJ. IS of Speeinl Reports 
on Edmntionnl Subjects, iasiied by tlie Hoard of Kd luxation (W'yiiiaiis, 

im). 
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public support is given. Without entering into de- 
tails we may state one general result:— It is found better 
lo give a teacher a knowledge of special technical work 
ihan to take a skilled ,workijj an and endeavour to train 
him as a teacher. 

VI. — CoMPULsoKY Attendance at Continuation Schools. 

<» 

A proposal was made in 1874, when the Federal const i- 
iution was revised, that attendance at continuation schools 
should bo declared obligatory. The proposal was not 
(•arri(*d, nor was another giving ihe Federal (iovernment 
power to appoint Federal inspectors of primary schools. 
kSoine cantons have, however, declared attendance com- 
pulsory; in a few, Bern and St. (Jail for example, the 
(luestioii is left for<lecision to the coinniune. It is necessary 
to warn ihe reader that he must interpret the word obligatory 
with some reservation. A commune may declare enrol- 
Jiieiit to be voluntary, but may compel all who have enrolled 
io attend. A detailed description of the regulations must 
he sought by the student in the annual reports of the 
cantonal authorities and in the various issues of the Jahr- 
hneh des Frziehungswesens in der Schweiz.^ 

Ihe following particulars are taken fronf the proof-sheets 
of flic new edition of the Jahrbuch, kindly placed at the 
disposal of the writer by the editor, Dr. Huber. The 
regulations refer to boys only, except where otheTwise 
stated. 

Zurich, No obligatory schools. 

The general continuation schools and the continuation 
schools for girls arc placed under an inspector who visits 
each school once a year. The inspector assists in the for- 
^nation of new schools and courses, and conducts classes 

J- A list of Cantonal Acts and Regulations is given at the end of the 
'hilirhiudi for UMri. 
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for persons intending to become teachers in continuation 
schools. He may also he called on tp prepare text-books 
for use in the schools. (Circular, 24_Oct., 1900.) 

In 1904, an attempt was made to make the continuation 
schools for girls more uniform in syllabus and programme. 
Eight district schools have now taken tlic place of twenty- 
two small village schools. « 

f 

In .the Gewerbcschiile of Zurich Town a pupil must now 
pass a preliminary examination ,in German, arithmetic; 
and book-keeping before he is admitted to advanced 
courses. 

Bern, The commune decides the question of com- 
pulsory attendance. Speaking generally it may be said 
that all communes declare attendance compulsory for hoys 
for two winter sessions of 60 hours each. Manual work is 
taught in the schools. 

Iletweon the age of leaving the primary school and that 
of presenting himself for mililaiy service a boy is con- 
sidered to l)e of continuation scho.d age. In hill com- 
munes, where the numbers are small, the continuation 
school may only be open for alternate periods of two years. 
Exemption from attendance can be obtained by passing an 
examination. Reports are sent out once every half-year 
to parents. 

Lv>cernc, No compulsory continuation school. The 
Wiederholungsschule is a half-timers’ scdiool, at which 
certain boys must attend up to the sixteenth year at least 
two courses of dO full days or 60 half days each. The 
recruits’ school is compuhsoiy for pupils btdween 17 and 19 
years of age. Two courses of 40 hours each. 

Uri. Attendance obligatory. All young men must 
attend three annual courses of 40 hours from the age of 16. 
The recruit’s preparatory course is abandoned. 
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Schwyz. Attendance obligatory for recruits. Two 
years’ course of 40 hours each year from 17th year. No 
other regulations for continiiation schools. 

Ohwalden, No obligatory general continuation school. 
The name Fortbildungsschule is given to a winter course for 
half-timers which replaces the \TI. and VIII. standards, 
llecruits’ courses of 40 Iioiks obligatory. 

Nidtvaldcn, Obligatory recruits’ course of 48 ho\rs. 

Ghrua, No obligatory school. The continuation schools 
are organised as (a) general, [h) industrial, {c) domestic. 
Attendance is optional. Higher grade pupils not enrolled. 
Instruction given in winter for 20 weeks. Summer courses 
perniissible. Work must cease on weekdays at 9 p.m. On 
Sundays not more than two hours’ instruction may be 
given, and that not during morning service. Caution 
money 8 francs per head. Fine for absence 50 centimes. 
After six absences puj)it is expelled. Minimum salary 
for each hour per week of instriKdion 40 francs per course 
for imui, 25 francs for women. Maximum number of 
pupils in a class 25. No fees. Free books. 

Attendance obligatory between IT and 19 years of 
age. Two winter courses from 1st November to 81st March, 
three hours jxn* week. Communal School Board holds 
an examination at the end of the course. A member of 
School Board must inspect the work once a month. School 
Board sends an annual report to Cantonal Education Com- 
mittee. Three days’ obligatory course for recruits before 
enlistment. 

Fine for absence, one franc. Punishment for breach of 
discipline may be fine or imprisonment. 

School must be held on weekdays and in the daytime. 

Vreihurg, Obligatory schools for at least three winters. 
Course of 70 hours in each. 
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Obligatory recruits’ revision course of ten hours before 
examination. ^ 

Attendance at continuation schools will an future be 
compulsory for girls in accprdanc^? with Act of May, 1901. 

Soloilinrn. Obligatoiy school up to completed eigh- 
teenth year; three courses of 21 weeks and 8 lioiirs per 
week since 1878. Optional courses for recruits. 

Ba$el Town, No obligatory school. Optional courses 
free. 

A bill was introduced in 1904 to make attendance com- 
pulsory for young men between the ages of 17 and 20. 
This bill did not pass. 

Basel Land. Attendance obligatory for two years (17 - 
18 years of age) for 17 weeks and 4 hours pen* week. 
Kecruits’ course of 12 hours optional. Instruction must 
bo given on two separate days of the week ami must 
conclude by 9 p.rn. 

Schaffhausen. Attendance obligator} for two years 
(17-18 years of age). Pupils whe^ complete 8 standards 
at primary schools arc exempt. Two courses of 18 weeks 
and 4 hours per week. 

ApyenzelUa-Rh. Attendance compulsor}^ if the com- 
mune so decide.s. Attendance has l)een obligatory for boys 
in all communes since 1897. Two courses yearly of 
60 hours each. 

AppenzeU-i.-IUi. Attendance compulsory for 8 (M)urses 
of 20 weeks and 4 hours per week for .all boys immediately 
on leaving the seven-standard primary school. 

St. Gall. Attendance compulsory if commune so decides. 
In 1904 it was compulsory at 57 out of 123 schools. 

Attendance at technical continuation schools (of which 
there arc 81, 27 being open all the year round) is voluntary, 
unless prescribed in articles of apprenticeship. 
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Cantonal grants are paid to schools which give 50 hours 
of instruction per **innum and hold an examination at 
end of courso. 

' / 

Grisoiis. Attendance compulsory if commune so decides. 
The continuation schools take pupils from leaving the 
primary school up to the end of their 17th year. Usual 
session twenty weeks, threeMucctings per week of 1-^ hours 
duration. No pupil admitted to continuation schoolp. who 
lias not obtained exem])ti(m from aliendance iil a primary 
school. Attendance must be maintained till the end of a 
session. 

Two kinds of continuation school are recognised, obli- 
gatory and optional. The former is a school which all 
males must attend on leaving the primary school until 
they complete their eighteenth year. At the optional 
school attendance is compulsory for all, males and 
foinales, who enrol. 

The Cantonal Treasury makes a grant of from 80 to 120 
francs a month to obHgatory schools, and one of from 60 
to 80 francs to optional s(*hools. 

Aaryau, Obligatory school; 3 courses of 80 hours; for 
youjig men between 17 and 19. Classes dp not exceed 30. 
Work terminates at 7 p.iu. Exemption can be gained. 

Thuryaii, Attendance obligatory for three sessions 
from loth year. Thirteen weeks of 4 hours per session. 

Ticino, Obligatory courses up to 18th year, from 180 
to 240 hours spread over 3 or 4 years. Obligatory recruits’ 
course 12 days and 4 hours per day. 

Vaud, Obligatory school from 16 to 19 years of age. 
Thirteen weeks of 3 hours per session. Obligatory recruits’ 
course of 6 hours per week for 20 weeks. 

Valais. Obligatory school from 15 to 20 years. Four 
courses of 17 weeks and 6 hours per week. Obligatory 
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course for recruits, 30 periods of 2 hours before enrol- 
ment. 

Nexichdteh An annual examination is held at which 
all young men must present themselves on attaining the 
age of 17. The standard is little higher than the recruits’ 
examination. Candidates who fail must attend classes for 
two winter sessions of 64 hoiivs each. Thes(> classes are 
for thp most part equivalent to those of a recruits* school. 

Geneva, Xo compulsory continujition schools. Op- 
tional classes, 10 hours per week, for hoys and girls. 

Obligatory course for recruits wlio fail at the (*antonal 
preliminary examination, 36 hours spread over five or six 
weeks. 

Summary. 

From which it follows that: In 19 (‘antons attendance 
at the continuation schools is obligatory for boys; in lo of 
these by vote of the canton (Zurich, Cri, Zug, Fiidburg, 
Solothurn, IJasel Town (for some apprentices), Basel Land, 
Schafthausen, Appenzell-i. Kh., Aargau, Thurgau, 3'icino* 
Valid, Valais, Xeuchatel) ; in 4 by vote of the commuiK* 
(Bern, Appenzell-a-llh., St. Gall, Grisons). 

In one canton (Freiburg) attendance is obligatory for 
girls as well asMioys, and in Zurich and Basel Town for 
girl apprentices. 

Obligatory recruits’ courses are held in 10 cantons 
(Lucerne, Schwyz, Obw’alden, Nidwalden, Zug, Fi'ciburg, 
Ticino, Vaud, Valais, Geneva). 

Optional courses (other than recruits’ courses, and some- 
times organised side by side with obligatory courses in the 
same canton) are to be found in 4 cantons (Glarus, St. 
Gall, Grisons and Geneva). 

There are optional recruits’ courses in 2 cantons 
(Solothurn and Basel Land). 

Many reasons combine to make Switzerland the educa- 
tional laboratory of Europe. The political constitutions 
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allow great freedom, and the administrative talents of the 
nation are directed towards education in the absence of 
large external interests. From the preceding pages the 
reader will learn that, througjiout the Federation, great 
progress is being made with the contin\iation schools, and 
that the Swiss spare neither money nor eftbrt in perfecting 
them. In Switzerland the-^deserving apprentice does not 
find liis instruction left to the chance events which modify 
a daily routine, for continuation schools are al\^’ays within 
reach. And, for their maintenance and success, he must 
tliank the co-operation of the State, the employer, the 
trade union, and the teacher. 

A. J. PllKSSLAND. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

Continuation^ Classes and Social Education in France. 

A. Classes for young people and adults. 

With the exception of soAe attemnls in the IGth, 
17th*' and 18th centuries, St. J.-B. do la 

Salle’s in ' Paris in 1G90) mo^’ciuents in the direc- 
tion of classes for young people and adults dates 
from the Hovolution. Itousseau and Coiidorcet had 
given expression to the idea; the Convention in 
1792 and 179d, inspired by their theories, prepared 
numerfnis legislative proposals dealing with the 
subject; during the whole of the 19th century these 
theories were more or less put into practice. But the 
various forms of government which succeeded one another 
in France during this j)eriod had great influence on tlie 
development of the classes. Under the Kmpire the 
plans formed during the llevoliition were entirely 
dropped; with the Restoration, however, they re- 
appeared. In 1816 the former pupils of the Erole Poly- 
technique at Metz opened public classes for working men. 
In 1820 and 1821 the Prefect of the Seine started the first 
two such (dasses for adults held in Paris, and during flic 
next few years the number of such classes increased both 
in Paris and Metz. After the Revolution of 18*10, the 
Government of July encouraged them ; classes w^ere started 
at Lyons and Mulhouse. In 18J17 they numbered 1,58() 
wdth 36,964 students in attendance ; in 1848, 6,913 wdth an 
attendance of 117,000. They were, however, immediately 

1. The term ^^poH-acolnire." which is tK*st trimslsited by “continuation, 
is used to designate the instruction given to young f)eople above tlu! 
compulsory school age and to adults. Tn Franco free compulsory public 
elementary education ends with the obtaining of the Cfrtifirat 
'prxmoire.H generally taken b(;tween 12 and 13 years of age. 
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affected by the political reaction : in 1850 their numbers 
went down; from 1851 to 1863 the Department of Public 
Instruction published .no statistical information concerning 
the state of Primary $]ducation, and only an absurdly 
small sum, 2,000 francs a year, was granted to this branch 
of the work. Under the liberal influence of the Second 
Empire, and thanks above •all to the efforts of the then 
Minister of Public Instruction, A'ictor Duruy, the classes 
revived, and in 1869 their number had increased to 28,172 
with an attendance ^f 800,000. The turmoil of the years 
1870-1 stopped their progress, but the Third Kepublic paid 
special attention to the question of primary education; 
since the peace and the resumption of social life, laws and 
decrees have followed one after another, efforts have been 
multiplied, and the work, notwithstanding a temporary 
crisis, has continued to extend rapidly. In 1875 Monsieur 
Ureard, afterwards viee-rector of the University of Paris, 
published a scheme for the general organisation of Adult 
Classes ((-(mrs (VA(hdtvs) \ the Prefect of the Seine carried 
nut his ideas in an order dated August 20th, 1877. On 
ilaich 28th, 1882, the law making Primary Education 
compulsory was passed, and on July 22nd, 1884, a 
ministerial order wuis promulgated making regulations for 
Cdura (C Adiiltvs throughout the country. Notwithstand- 
ing this, the number of classes diminished considerably 
from 1884 to 1895, the figures being, 1883-4, 24,378; 
hS(S4-5, 9,338; 1894-5, 8,228. The reason for this may be 
found in the fact that experience had not yet pointed out 
Ihe limited function of the Primary Scliool. Everything 
had been hoped from compulsory attendance at school, 
i^nd it was expccte<l with an astonishing naivete, that the 
<‘dueation of the wliolc nation could be accomplished in a 
hnv years. The reality soon dissipated these illusions; the 
school went slowly on with its limited work, and the 
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necessity became more and more urgent of prolonjj;inp and 
completing this sliort period of instruction, which was 
proving itself to bo so insufficient a j)reparation for life. 
In 1895-6 the number of (Unirs d' Adult cs rose again to 
15,778. l\cc()rding to the official report of Kd. Petit the 
number, in 1906-4, was 46,868 (60,!209 men and boys, 
1(),659 for women and girls). In 1901-5 the iiumber of 
courses had risen to 47,600. In addition, about 5,000 
te<dini(*al classes (corns profession nclji^) wen* organised bv 
Syndirats^ Jioursvs du Trarail, etc., making a total of 
over 52,000 courses, witli an attendanct* of nearly a million. 

The organisation of these classes is quite simple. Tuder 
the July Monarchy, tlu'y (*ould not be start(*d without the 
authorisation of the central authority, but since* tin* deeret* 
of January 11th, 1895, anyone who wishes may o])eu a 
class provided he have the approval of the Mayor, the 
Prefect and the Academy Inspector, lender the Pt'public 
the classes have also l)eeu nuule mon* accessible to those 
for whom they are intended. Thqi minimum age, which 
was fixed under Louis-Philippe (1866) at 15 for boys and 
12 for girls, and was raised to 18 in 1850, has becji lowered 
to 16 by the decree of January 16th, 1887. Xearly all the 
classes are for boys or girls only; mixed classes <lo not 
exist ex(*ept in some of the large towns. The length 
and frequency of the class meetings which were at 
first left unregulated, and then fixed by the decree of 
July 22nd, 1884, at an hour and a half at least three times 
a week for not less than five months in the year, have again 
by the order of January lltli, 1895, been left to the de- 
cision of the local organisers, in order that local nec<ls 
and the wishes of different categories of students may 
lx* the more easily met. It should be added that though 
there is a considerable movement of opinion in favour 
of compulsory attendance up to 17 years of age, there is at 
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])resont no lepal ohlif^ation to attend the classes. Anyone 
c«)in(‘s who likes and attends as lie likes. A scholar who 
has attended regularly recoii’es simply a statement or 
cei lifi(*ate of the factfrcm the 'master, and these certificates 
are generally takini into account by employers. Occasional 
])rize distributions, aided by the municipalities, also help 
ii) stimulate tin? inten^st of*^the scholais, and 021 the whole 
their attendance and work are satisfactojy. The financial 
si<le of the ([uestion is of the greatest import a iice. Light- 
ing and heating must, of course, be paid for, and it 
would be only just that the masters and misti*esses 
who bear all the r(\spoiisibility of the ivork shouhl re- 
ceive proper remuneration. Hut the scholars, af‘customed 
to free education in the primaiy day schools, are unwilling 
to pay fees in the evening : ten years ago only the sum of 
oOjOOO francs was realised from this source, and this figure 
(lifuinishes year by year. The State grant, although there 
has lat(‘ly been a slight increase, does not even now amount 
to more than '{50,000. francs. Private subscriptions come 
to about the same sum. All this would be very insufficient 
without the subsidies given by the towns and depart- 
ments -700,000 francs in lSG5-(); 1,1S8,000 francs in 
1<S!)5~(>; 1,751,211 francs in 190^-4, — and without the 
devotion of the primary schocd teachers. The laws of 
18G7, 1S82 and 1884 secured remuneration at the rate of 
not mor(j thaji 150 francs, per course, per year, to every 
teacher who was willing to undertake this extra, voluntary 
work, but these payments were abolished by the decree of 
January lltlv, 1895, which is still in force to-day. The 
Department of Public Instruction does all it can to for- 
ward (‘ontinuation scluMd w’ork. Teachers who are active in 
evening classes receive from the Department either an 
^‘Xtension of holiday, or letters of recommendation, or some 
purely honorary leward, such as congratulatory letters, 
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diplomas, medals, decorations, etc. Certain small subsidies 
are assigned bv the municipalities fpr the payment of the 
teachers in cont^inuation classes. Bui there is striking in- 
equality in the distribution of thes<^ awards, and, as many as 
thirty departments still Refuse all help to the masters and 
mistresses who add continuation school work to their daily 
labour. There ar(‘ even casescof teachers who are them- 
selves^ obliged to defray the cost of heating and lighting. 
Is it surprising that they are Uvsking that such a state 
of things shall bo put an end to by Iho creation of a dis- 
tinct and paid teaching staff for continuation schools? 
The difficulty is to decide on whom the duty of payment 
ought to be laid. The State, and (‘ven the towns, plead 
in excuse their already heavy budgets; perhaps the 
best hope is that the various voluntary associations and 
patronage societies should take over both the organ isatioji 
and the financing of the classes. At the prescuit monnuit 
the fate of the (^ot/rs dWdultrs (I(q)ends upon the self- 
sacrifice of teachers who are (uther iiot paid at all or are 
badly paid for their extra work. 

The (,’ontinuation Class {(’ours dWduhvs) is usually held 
in the evening between 7 and 8-'10 o’clock; it is oj)en two 
or three times a week, ami lasts from the autumn, or the 
beginning of winter, until Easter, that is, for from three 
to ^ve months. vSomo of the masters organise summer 
courses on Sunday afternoons. “ Ilalf-an-hour is given to 
an informal talk on agriculture, history, geograpliy, some 
point of common law, the events of tlie day, etc.; half-an- 
hour to regular study: spelling, composition, the writing 
of business letters, mental arithmetic, explanation of the 
principles of land valuation ami taxation, making out bills 
and invoices, square and cubic measurements, the price of 
stocks, the f)rgani8ation of savings banks . . . and so on 
with endless variety. The last half-hour, which is one of 
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semi-recreation, is devoted to reading, with explanations, 
or to singing/’ ^ ^ 

Experience* soon sliowed ihc necessity of dividing the 
('ours Adultes into (1^ classes for the illiterate, (2) con- 
iiniiation classes proper (cours rtMupUmentaircs^, and (3) 
technical classes [cours profession ueh), and this division 
was sanctioned by the Edi^ation Acts of 1882, 1884 and 
1(S1)5. The slow gVowth of the first of these, the classes for 
the illiterate, is due to the attitude of the p'jople them- 
selves. The grown-up man is ashamed to own his 
ignorance, and will not go and sit again on a school bench. 
Jn the Central Provinces and tlie AV(‘st [Massif dentral 
and llriltany) there are regimental classes in the garrisons, 
under the diri'ction of soldier-teachers, which make up, to 
a certain extent, for the grievous evasion of the law^ for 
compulsory attendancii at school. More classes for women 
are needed in order to lessen the proportion of illiterates 
whi(di is still very high amongst them. The object of the 
(■ours (■ 010 plcnientain^s^ which may be compared to the 
Higher Piimary Schools [/u'olcs /^riuiaircs Superieures), 
just as the classes for the illiterate correspond roughly to 
the primary s(diools projKM* (/wvy/c.v l^riniaircs Klcnicntaircs), 
is to continue and <lev(dop the work of the primary school. 
This need secuns to be best met by giving the scholars some 
idea of history, particularly of contemporary history, and 
of economic* and colonial geography. Side by side with these 
general subjects, more exact instruction is given in other 
hranches according to the needs of the sclndars and their 
surroundings. In towns, it is found that classes in in- 
dustrial drawing and arithmetic appeal for the most part 
to hoys, while English, German, book-keeping, stenography 
I'lid typewriting are more attractive subjects to women, 
lo the country, agriculture holds the first place; then in 

1 . K(i. Petit, Ilacport sur rEdiication Populairc on 1897*8. 
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orilor of preference come goof^rapliy, Frencli composition, 
the metric system and science, rural law, liyji^iene, land- 
siirveyinp, temperance instruction, etc. Almost every- 
where, a certain number of classes in livf^iene, domestic 
economy, the care of infants, cookcuy and needlewmk are 
organised for ^irls, and the number is increasing rapidly. 
Less than a tliousand in the number of classes had 

increased to 14,441 in 1901-.i, and, in 1902—4, to 15,4;34 an 
increase of a thousand in one year. For technical training 
special provision is made in the Krolr.^ Profc.<slf>nnrllrs ^ 
and tlie Ecolvs dv ('nt/unrrcc rt d'l iuhtsfric^“ but in 
addition to these State schools, the Syndlrnfs, Uniirsts du 
Travad and various working men’s organisations have 
opened 5,000 apreiiticeslnp (4asses. It should be observed 
that the Ecolr Profcssionnrilr with its (often) old-fasliioned 
methods, its stereotyped and theoretical teacliing, yields 
disappointing results; (unployers and working men an? 
ecjually loud in their complaints, tlu? former on th(» ground 
that it turns out apprentices who dt^ m)t know their busi- 
ness, the latter on the ground that when th(‘ pupils leave tlie 
school it is necessary to Ix^gin all ovc»r again and give them 
a praclical knowledge of their trade. Xo body of men, it 
would seem, is better (|ualified to determine the techni<‘al 
ne(?ds of each trade than the workers theinselv(‘s, and their 
Sijndicftfs are well fitted to take upon thcuns(dv(»s the work 
of organising practical classes for apprentices. 

Moreover, the Ecfdrs Profrsslounrllrs, which are day 
schools, and the number of whifdi is necessarily liniit(‘d, 
can only accommodate a very small jiroportion of those? 
needing a technical eehication. The interesting attem|)t 

1. There are 12 KrtAtu Profpnawnnrllpn in Paris. f> for boys and 0 for 
girls, mostly founded since 1884, all free, and each with at least 300 
pupils. 

2. There are 50 dp. Cnmmprrp rt d'lnduntrip, 42 for boy^ and 

a for girls, and their number is increasing every year. 
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wliich is Leing made in Paris, under the guidance of 
>1. Jully, Inspector ^of Manual Instruction, to meet the 

I 

need for a more widespread and aceessible form of training 
for apprentices in the wpod an^l iron industries, should he 
mentioned liere. Those couvs terJinifjiies are h^sld in the 
evenings and on Sunday mornings, and arc (conducted by 
ariizjin teachers. The leadyig idea of the experiment is to 
improve an already educated artizan class by lielping them 
to a knowledge of the scientific; principles underlyiiig the 
praciice of their various trades. This idea has been 
adliered to throughout, but the detailed organisation of 
the classes lias becui considerably modified by experience. 
From the first tliey liav(‘ included lessons in geometry and 
industrial drawing, but it has beem found nect'ssarv, on the 
om; hand, to give more training in experimental science 
tlian was at first contemplated, and on the other, to adapt 
the practical manual work more exactly to the industrial 
iiemls of the different categories of students. This last was 
no (msy matt(U- but, ipider the guidanee of M. Jully, the 
artizaii teachers have attacked the problem and now each 
class is provided with a series of ajipropriate models and 
drawings which is added to constantly as new needs arise. 
Moreover, as the classes have grown, it has become 
necessary in vsome eases, to divide them definitely into sec- 
tions, according to the trades of the students, and to pro- 
vide eacli section willi its own spetdal eciuipmcnt. On 
January 1, rours trrlniiqurs had been organised in 

the manual training workshops of twelve Paris scliools; 
tlnue were 1,‘}0() applicants for admission, of wliom IlOO 
had to he refused. Aecording to M. llocheron, assistant 
inspector of manual instruction, the success of these 
courses is largely due to the excelleiuT of the teaching staff, 
*‘who, thanks to thoir careful training and to their steady 
cntlwisiasm, have been able to adapt the teaching to the 
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requiremonts of the dilferont categories of students attend- 
ing the classes. Much as they differ from one anotlicr, and 
adapted as they are to the needs of apprentices and artizans 
of various trades, different .ages and unequal attainments, 
the te(*hivical classes aiie all animated by the same spirit 
and by a unity of aim and method which ensures their 
success, and which must be aUributed to the careful pre- 
paration of the teaching staff. Kvery Thursday, the 
artizan teachers who have charge of the classes, receive 
from their inspe(*tor, M, Jully, a lesson in drawing, 
mechanics or geometry, which prepares them for tlieir 
work both from the pedagogical and the trade point of 
view. Learners and teachers by turns, they are dis- 
couraged by no difficulty, for they are enthusiastically 
attached to the work. Having luul personal experience of 
the difficulties with which the apprentices are struggling, 
they know better than anyone how useful and profitable 
the instruction can be. They spare neither trouble nor 
devotion in the interests of the clasijes. They are literally 
swamped by the number of students; some have as many 
as i)0 in a class — an almost overwhelming number when 
the different trades and attainments of the pupils and the 
conse([uent impossibility of giving any collective instruc- 
tion are remenibered,'' ^ 

B. lAbrnries. 

An indispensable addition to the class is the library. 
Although the aim and organisation of the different libraries 
arc identical, it may be conveiiiejit to distinguish between 
those which exist in the primary schools (public school 
popular libraries), and those which are independent of the 
school (municipal pf»pular libraries and free libraries -)• 

1. See UeiK* Lefilane, L^Kn/irif/ncmr.tit fraure an dtbut 

du XU*- SUrle (PariH, Comely, Itkjo), pp. ‘23 -.SI. 

2. The term “ Free Library ** is not used in the English sense, but 
means free from State or Municipal aid and control. 
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The idea of the first dates from 1860, and the regulations 
which still govel-n i^hem, from 1862. According to the 
order of June 1st of that year, all public primary schools 
should be furnished with a landing library for scholars, 
adults and families. A few. y<Kirs later, a j)ermanent 
central committee at the Ministry of Public Instruction 
was charged with the dul^j of compiling a list of recom- 
iiieiided books for these libraries and it still continues its 
work. Part of the funds arc also provided by (government, 
but it should be borne in mind that the sum allowed for 
this purpose is not only notoriously insufficient, but is 
getting less year by year — 250,000 francs in 1884, 110,000 
francs ten years later, and less than 100,000 francs to-day. 
Tlu^ amount granted by the municipalities remains almost 
stationary at about 25,000 francs. A few societies, especi- 
ally in the north of France, have been founded with the 
special object of assisting libraries (theiV>?^ desAdolesccnts, 
(lie Sou de.s Uibliotliequcs, for example), but, in spite of 
(liis, the funds remain insufficient for their needs. The 
books of a school library are obtained from three sources : 
the State or the Ministry of Public Instruction, which 
furnishes text bonks and reading books; the funds voted 
by the Con.seiLs Gcncrau.r or Municipalities; and lastly 
gifts by iiulividuals, subscriptions, etc. With only these 
resources, it is not possible to make up a rich and varied 
collection, nor to renew the books as often as is desirable, nor 
to subscribe to reviews and periodicals which might refresh 
and renew the life of the library. Notwithstanding these 
unfavourable conditions, the number of school libraries 
lias increased five-fold in thirty years, and the number of 
hooks and of loans ten-fold. In 1863 there were 8,356 
libraries with 684,344 books; there are no statistics as to 
hians in 1863, but in 1882 the number was 1,337,156. In 
l!)02 there were 43,411 libraries with 6,978,503 books and 
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8,082,936 loans. But avc must not be deceived by these 
fif^uros. “ If we take into account tl^/o large towns wliicli 
possess an average of more than 12 (’school libraries), and 
the s'lnaller towns witli 5 91* G etc., ilicn it follows that 
there must be thousandsiof communes wliich are still with- 
out them. Moreover, wo must reckon that, thougli there 
are only 36,000 communes ii^ France, tliere are nearly 
70,000 schools, wliich leaves nearly’ 30,000 without 
libraries."^ ^ The first popular libraries, unconnected wilU 
the schools, date from 1834. Since 1862, the Franklin 
Society, by serving as a centre of information and by 
iinnuis of its moral and financial support, has con- 
tributed very largely to the succ*(*ssful development 
of those libraries. At the present time, some rei-eive 
a subsi<ly from (jov(‘rnmcnt, others are free and left 
entirely to their own resourc(*s. In 1874, they nuin- 
bere<l 773, with 838,032 books. In less than thirty 
years these figures have increased more than threi'-fold. 
In 1902 there were 2,911 libraries with 4,166,417 volunu's, 
without counting the 78 iniuiicipal libraries of Paris, the 
richest of all. Mention should also be made of certain 
technical and special libraries in the large* towns. The 
Fornay Library in Paris, for instance, which was founded 
in 1886, possesses, besides a (‘onsiderable number of works 
relating to the industrial arts, 4,900 modeds and 63,700 
engravings, photographs and drawings. I ’nfortunatedy, 
this kind of library is still very little developed. Taking 
them all together, the ])opular libraries, whether subsidised 
or free, are all suft'ering from two main difficulties: in- 
sufficient funds make it impossibh* to buy books as often 
and in as largo numbers as is desirable; and the relatively 
high jK)stal rates prevent the starting of travelling 
libraries which might do sometliing to make up for the 
scarcity of new Imoks and of periodicals. 

1. Ed. Petit, Rapport 1807-98. 
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C. Lectures and Puhlic Headings, 

Siilo by side with ^lie class [cours), but less academic in 
cliaracier, is tlu; l(‘(*tii.re {conference). The idea, and even 
tlic ])ractice, goes back^to tliQ Revolution, but, together 
with the political regime, they IxHli disappeared for more 
Ihan half a century. Towards tlie close of the Empire, 
certain literary and poliiical people started informal 
lectures {causcrics) in one or two towns, and these, though 
jnoi(^ eloquent tlian instructive, were nevertheless highly 
successful. Following their example, the then Minister of 
Fublic Instruction, Victor Duruy, encouraged the giving 
of l(‘(dur(*s by the regular teaeliing staff of the scliools. In 
ISO*}, th<5 lcctur(‘s numbered only 20, but in 1800 had 
already increas(‘d to l,00d. In 18f)4-o there were 10,079, 
and in 1900—1 as many as 110,842 with an audience of 
0.000,000. This rapid su(‘cess is explained in part by the 
use during the last ten years of lantern illustrations. In 
ISOo, a <*enlral committee at the ]ilinistry of Public 
Instruction obtainedi th(‘ privilege of free postage for 
th(» boxes of slide's used in illustrating the lectures, on 
condition that tlu\se became the property of the State. 
This fnu' carriage made the fortune of the system. The 
Soctete Xationuic dcs ( 'on/crcnccs Populai res and the 
Sonet c liar raise d'E nseignement par V as peel handed over 
their colh'ctions of slides, whi(di thus formed the first 
nuchuiH of tlie large c(dlectioii at the M usee Pedogogiquc 
in Paris. Since that time the work has been carried on at 
<l»e Muscc by officials specially appointed tor the purpose. 
Instead of the somewhat Iiapha/ard ])urchases of former 
times, regular and metluulical additions are made to the 
collection, and the slides are properly classified and cata- 
logued. The grant of some thousands of francs (G,000 
in 190d) would seem to be suffitdent for the. current ex- 
ueu'ses (replacing breakages and new acquisitions) of the 
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415 existing series, the circulation of which has increased 
from 8,859 in 1896-7 to 31,104 in l£^3-4. Special men- 
tion should be made of the growing siu'ccss of llie lectures 
given in barraefes. But, notwithstanding all the progress 
made, the* work as a whole is far from being perfectly 
satisfactory. Where the sole responsibility for the lecture 
rests with the local school teaclxcr, there is some risk, not- 
withstanding the formation of a (‘cntral' committee whicli 
suggests subjects and appropriate books, of his bringing 
with him into the lecture-room too much of tlie atmo- 
sphere of the schoolroom; if, on the other hand, tlie 
lecturer comes from outside and is not used to teaching, 
the probability is that he will not know how to accommo- 
date himself to his audience. Moreover, all sorts of lec- 
tures, on different subjects, by different pc^oplo, are loo 
desultory to be of much educational value. To remedy 
these defects, the subjects should be arranged in courses, 
and there should be organised, side by side with the school 
teachers, a non-local body of Icfjturers, who do not 
belong to the regular teaching profession. Sufficient 
variety to meet the needs of different localities and 
audiences should then be allowed in the lecdures. 

The public reading serves a purpose very similar to that 
of the lecture. Although such readings have been given 
ever since 1848, it is only quite recently that they have 
been* developed and have become general. Maurice 
Bouchor, the poet, conceived the idea of getting together 
artizan families in Baris in order to read and explain to 
them passages from, or the entire works of, our great 
writers. These readings, in which one or more persons 
take part, have had such a rapid success that permanent 
societies of readers (men and women) have been estab- 
lished. Tours are made in all parts of the provinces, 
and the reading is gaining ground even in rural districts 
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which have hitherto been completely indifferent to litera- 
ture. The sanid pU\n is carried out in hospitals for the 
benefit of the patients ; indeed the work is advancing with 
great strides. The m(^st popular subjects are, for lec- 
tures: geography and travels aivl contemporary history; 
for readings: Moliere, Victor Hugo, Edgar Quinct, 
Michelet and the. modern novelists and dramatists. 

1). Societies for the Education of the Peojde, ' 

-I 

It would not be riglit to speak of the classes and lectures 
without giving credit to the various private societies for 
the initiative they have taken in the work. But these 
societi(\s are so numerous and so various that, notwith- 
standing the interest attaching to them, we must be con- 
tent, within tlie limits of this articles to mention only the 
most influential and tlie mo.st exceptional amongst tliem. 
Their history corresponds to that of other democratic insti- 
tutions: founded at tlie beginning of the century, they 
remained practically stationary until the end of the Second 
Kmpire, occupying themselves, during tliis first half cen- 
tury of their existence, in increasing facilities for 
clenientary instruction and in reducing tlie number 
of illiterate persons. With the impetus given by 
Victor Duruy, they entered upon a new path and 
nnule it their aim to develop technical education; 
and this tendency was encouraged by the edu(‘atiou 
laws of During the last few years, the 

idea of social education seems to be slowly gaining 
ground amongst them. The oldest of these societies ap- 
peals to be the Socicte pour V I nsl ruct ion- Elcincntairc, 
established by Lazare Carnot in 1S15. At the time of its 
hmndation, it lielped to introduce and spread the 
bancastrian system in France, to organise the teaching of 
^‘^inging, of gymnastics, of geometrical drawing and of 
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geography and national history. Since 1865, this society 
has devoted itself chiefly to tlie odnofitioii of young girls 
of the poorer classes. In 1902~d, its various classes — 
general, technical, art applied, to industry, modern 
languages' — had an ai'tendance of 4,000 girls. The 
Association Poliftcchniquc is the child of the Bevolutioii 
of 1830. After the struggle, f^ertain old sludenls of llie 
KroU PoJytrchniqac went to the temjHuary hospitals 1o 
hold classes rfor their companions in the fight, the wounded 
artizans. The growth of the work from these modi'st 
beginnings is shown in the following figures: in lS3o, 24 
classes were held each week, in 18S0 the number had in- 
creased to 285, and in 1003 there wove 850 classes compris- 
ing 17,000 lessons and attended by 305,000 persons. Bv 
means of fourteen affiliated soci(*ties, its work has been 
spread into the provinces and a general union of poly- 
tech ni(\s is in course of formation. 33n' Assonat ion 
Philfitccluiiqur is only a branch of th(‘ pre(*(‘<ling, estab- 
lished as a si'parate society in ,1848. At that time 
it hail 13 classes: in lilOO the number had increased 
to 714, and in 1902 the attendani'c was 13,000. The 
courses are for the most part techni(*al or tradi‘: 
typography, dressmaking and milliniuy, cutting out 
for tailors, the strength of matiuials, etc. It 
organises educational lectures for its teachers, and 
readings, visits to workshops and museums, excursions, 
travelling scholarships (for the study of modiun languages), 
for its studiuits. With its affiliated provincial societies it 
has already realised the idea of a general union of philo- 
technics. 33ie Sorictc (V Ensciqncninit Moderne is making 
rapid progress. It consists of 54 sections with 726 classes 
and 14,211 students. To it belongs the credit of starting 
colonial sections, musical sections, sections for auto- 
mobilism, a school of stenography, etc. The I ni<i if' 
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Fran^^aise dc la Jeunesse is responsible for 479 classes with 
nji attendance of 9,070, not to mention either lectures or 
visits to mamifactories. It has started a shooting section 
and classes in hygiene a^ul firsl-aid. The building section 
is attended by arti/ans. The A.^^'<nriatwn Philoviathujuc 
has 480 classes with 7,500 students. It has opened a 
school for naval engineers,,and has organised agricultural 
and horticultural classes in government barracks in Paris; 
it has start(Ml a bureau to giv(‘ free legal advice, 
and thr(»e fn'O hospitals. Hut it is difficult to find space to 
mention even the most interesting of these organisations, 
which rival one another in goo<l works of all kinds. 
Amongst those of a special character mention should 
he madt' of tin* Sotirtr Aca'lciintjur de Fttm jitahiUte 
with its three centres — Paris, ^larseilles and 
Valenciennes -and its 59 “faculties,’’ containing nearly 
d.OOO pupils, ^riie Soriefr Sutianalv jHittr la Prinjatfat ion. 
(J(s Latiffurs Ffranf/ircs has 17 classes, with i3,00() regular 
students and d,000 others in nioie or less regular at- 
t(‘ndanc<'; it organis(*s international corres])ondence, 
conversation classes and travelling scholarships. The 
I nion DrintH’iatiffHi' /nntr V Fducat a)n Stfcialc arranges 
h‘ctur(*s and c(»ncer1s in hospitals; the Sorirtc jntpulafrc 
(Irs livaiLt Arts ])rovi<h's the schools which belong to it 
with engravings and with negatives for lantern illustra- 
ti(nis of the history (»f art. 1 he Sorirtc pour V Education 
Sariftic “ has for its ol)je<*t t(j bring about a better under- 
standing, both as regards education and future eniploy- 
J‘n‘nt, between the school and the various organisations 
for after-school education, and the workingmen's syndi- 
rat.sP^ The Hourbouze Laboratories are open on 
Sunday mornings t(» apprenti<*es and artizans, et(*., etc. 
file Association dcs / nstitutcurs pour VEducaiion ct Ic 

l *Kd. Petit, Rapport 1902-3. 
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Patronage dc la Jeunciise deserves special notice, with its 
15,13»‘l members, 12,036 of whom a^e Scholars. It has 
started shooting galleries and shooting competitions; but 
its chief claim 'to attention^ is its work in connection with 
children’s^ country holidays (1,382 boys amr girls were 
sent to the sea-side in 1902) and with the. placing out 
of apprentices. ^ 

All. the foregoing refers to Paris alone. The provinces, 
besides the* branches affiliated to the central societies, 
boast nearly 700 different societies of their own. Some 
of these are older than those of Paris. Tlie SoritHe Uhre 
Emulation du Commerce et dc V Industrie de hi Seine 
Infericure traces its origin back to tli<‘ last years of the 
18th century, and from the 18th century also dates the 
Philomathifiue de lioideau,r^ which, not content with the 
4,000 students in its technical classes, took the initiative 
in the foundation of the Eeole Snpericurc dc Commerce et 
d' Industrie in 1874. The Soriete d^Enscignement pm- 
fcssionnel du Rhone, which lias grpwn steadily since its 
foundation, had lo6 classes and 7,162 regular students in 
1902. It has 32 sewing and dressmaking classes, classes 
in Esperanto, etc. Amiens and Iloucn arc especially 
active. Only six ^lepartments, four of which arc in the 
Massif Central, are finite without any sort of edu(?atioiial 
society. It is not possible to close this list, wdiich must 
in any case of nec(»ssity be far from complete, without 
pointing out the important part which has bcfui played in 
the midst of all this rivalry in gocnl works by the Ligue 
dc VEnseignement, Founded in 1866, in imitation of a 
Belgian Society, by a man whose name will nevf^r hi) for- 
gotten by th(‘ Fnmch democracy, Jean Mace, it has now 
celebrated the three thousandth addition to its list of 
affiliated branches, the number of which has ris‘‘n 
to 3,()o0. It is responsible for the distribution, of 
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1,809 series of slides, 4-{,725 slides and 51,'{6o loans 
from October, 1*902, to the end of March, 1903. It 
( I I'jjf anises both lectures and cdiibs for soldiers {Foyers dii 
Soldaty temperance cafes, etc.]^. A recently formedr sec- 
tion deals exclusively with questions relating to female 
patronage societies — their establishment, growth, etc. 
Hut, in the opinion of the writer, the great merit of the 
league is that foP the last twenty years or more — since 
1881- - it has organised annual congresses wlijch, besides 
^riving encouragement {o its own active members, have 
directed public atlention to important and essential 
(jiiestions of public instruction and social education, and 
have thus led to further investigation and to a 
coritiuiious improvement in that after-school education 
which is the indispensable complement of the primary 
scliool. Another service which it has rendered to the 
cause of popular education is that of having proclaimed 
with the double authority which it derives from the 
number and permanence of its institutions, and from the 
political character of one of its Directors, Leon 
Bourgeois (formerly Minister of Public Instruction and 
President of the Chamber of Deputies) the fundamental 
principle underlying all these democratic undertakings, 
the principle of solidarity which, together with the modern 
idea of justice, must constitute the basis of the society of 
the future. 

To ensure the future prosperity of these various organisa- 
tions several reforms seem desirable. Although they are 
generally prosperous^ their number is increasing tcK) fast 
for strength and permanence. They need to draw together 
and to strengthen their present position, in a word, to con- 

Many of these societies h«ive an annual income of ‘25,000 to 
•jP'pOO frs.^ while some reach 50,000, or even 100,000 frs. The L’uju*'. de 
^ tnrnt^ without counting its provineiiil branches, has an income 

of throe and a half million francs. 
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contrate their forces. Moreover, their future development 
will de{)end largely upon the welcome^ whhdi they are pre- 
pared to pive to modern ideas of social reconstruction, and 
upon Vheir attitude towards the belief that it is education 
rather than instruction that the people need; also upon the 
part which they are ])repared to allow the artizans tlieni- 
selves to take, throuph their <»rpanisations, in the work of 
technical education. Whateve'r the future mav be — ami it 
rests partly in their own liands to determine it — the past 
must command our admiration. Durinp the last luimlred 
years over 2,000^ societies have come into existence, and 
have covered France with their ramificatifuis, extendinp 
everywhere and contrivinp to adaj)t thems(dves to diveis 
local needs, with a constantly increasinp volume of effort 
and a correspondinp subdivision of work. Much nunaiiis 
to be done, the work is neither complete nor ])erf<M*t, hut 
the present seems to guarantee* a future, and, however that 
may be, the figures quoted above may serve to give some 
idea of a great but unassuming work ^>f which France has 
a right to be proud. 

Before leaving the subject of classes and lectun‘s, two 
failures should be noted. The first is tliat of the free 
classes opened at the Hotel de Ville by the ^Municipality of 
Paris in 1889. The aim was to give higher primary in- 
struction, the subjects being history, anthropology and 
biolf)gy. A small number of .students, about a hundred, 
responded to tlie appeal, but they were all clerks or 
teachers, not artizans. After ten years of miseralde exist- 
ence, political events — the nomination in 1900 of a muni- 
cipal council which was nationalist and unfavourable to 
the idea — gave them the final blow. It does not seem 
likely that under any circumstances they would have had 
any great success. The other failure, more definite and 

1. The riuml)er in 1903-4 was 2,228. 
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ooniplele, is that of tho Univorsity Extension movement. 
]h)th tlie name an^d the system came from England. 
Plants and" animals, when transplanted into^ new 
surroundings, have to/ adapt themselves to the fresh 
conditions and modify themselves according to new 
iKHuls, but it was thouglit possible to transplant a 
foreign institution into Fiance just as it stood, without 
any change. The result was a foregone conclusion* and 
was not long in coming.. The French Universities, created 
by the Act of July 10th, 1890, did not begin to 
take up University Extension work until 1898 and 
1(S99. This was just tlie time of the foundation of 
tlie first Unirersiffifi Popithiireii which grew rapidly 
(luring 1899 and 1900. This se(*oml rmjvement, wliich 
owed its origin to jmlitund events, entirely killed whatever 
timid and isolated attempts were made in tlie direction of 
University Extension. 

E. School Sacinfjfi Mutualite Scolaire, Patronage 

Societies, Petites A. 

The organisations of which we have hitherto been speak- 
ing, although not always purely scholastic in charac'ter, 
agn‘e, nevertheless, in giving to instruction, properl}' so- 
called, an exclusive or at least a preponderating place in 
tlieir programmes. Those with which wo are lunv about 
to (leal can only be regarded as complementary to the 
school if we attribute to the latter a wider n'lle than that 

the mere dispenser of learning, and regard it as part of 
the larger social life of the nation ainl its work as a pre- 
paration for that life. It is on these grounds that it 
seems desirable to include here some mention of the 
various efforts made to encourage thrift, mutual aid 
{itiuhialite) and association. 

England was the first country to start school savings 
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banks. In France the movement grew slow^ly during the 
19tli century, and it is only during ^he fast thirty years 
that it has made any real progress. The high^st point was 
reached in 1887, when the numher of hanks had risen to 
22,642, wilh 48*1,727 depositors and 12,773,879 francs 
deposited. Since then tlie number has begun to decrease, 
and they seem to be giving way to an institution of a 
broado:’- character — School Mutual Societies (Muiualile 
scolairr), Li 1881, M. Cave, one of the judg(»s of the com- 
mercial court of the Seine, founde<l a bank, in tlie XIXth 
arroiidissement of Paris, into which each cliild j)aid a. 
weekly sum of 10 centimes. Tlie 5 fran(*s 20 centimes thus 
subscribed yearly was to go towards furnishing help in 
case of illness and a provision for old age. The society 
prospered and ten years later had a capital of 87,000 francs. 
A few others were started in imitation of it, but the move- 
ment as a whole made liardly any progress. A whole 
campaign of lectures on the subject of mutual aid was 
necessary before the nature of the work was really under- 
stood and the opposition disarmed. These mutual aid 
societies, the petites Cave^^ as they soon came 
to be called, only numbered 10 in 1895-6, but hy 
1903-4 their number had risen to 3,991, with 620,000 
members and nearly four million francs of deposits. 
Varipus systems are in use amongst them : some have 
separate accounts for each member and give simply an 
old-age pension; some combine the system of separates 
accounts with a common fund; others have simply a 
common fund, and keep the two sides of their work (mutual 
aid and old-age pensions) entirely separate. Some of these 
societies are already federated by departments, but a 
National Federation is still only a dream. There is great 
need for such societies amongst young girls who have just 
left the primary school, but so far, though they 
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spoken of, none have actually been established. On the 
otlier hand the State children {enfants dssistes) are 
beginning to join' the Pctites Cave. Mutual societies 
amongst apprentices and amongst soldiers are also^things 
of the future. Indeed, thougl^ some progress has been 
made and resulls achieved, the idea, in spite of all en- 
deavours to spread it, ^makes way slowly and with 
diffi»*ulty. Xot^’itlistanding this, the movement has 
assumed various and interesting forms in different parts 
of tl)e country. In the Vosges and the Jura the societies 
undertake re-foresting. “During 1900, fifty Petites Care 
in tlie Jura planted nearly 200,000 forest trees 
and have brought a vast extent of country 
under cubivation.” ^ This example has been followed in 
the Jhjpartments of Ain,Doubs and Ardeche. The Society 
of Fcmtenay le ('onite, and the great school mutual 
sociely of La Lande (with its 13,1*19 members, of whom 
two-thirds are girls) give tlowries to their members, and 
th(» former also makes provision for orphans. With the 
same ohj(‘cts in view, relief funds are organised, and 
reductions of jiremium in the case of large families are 
allowed. In Ijidre, finding employment for members is 
undertaken as well as mutual aid. * 

It is easy to describe the working of the various mutual 
societies, but the definition of “ patronage is singularly 
difficult. The word itself has been borrowed from the 
sphere of I'atholic activity -for the I'atholics were not only 
the first in the field but are still in the forefront of the 
movement.^ The word is not well-chosen, as it over 
emphasises the idea of guidance being forced upon young 
])eopIe by tlieir eld<*rs. Moreover, the same word is 
used to describe organisations whi(‘h differ very much 

1. K(f. Petit, Rapport 1902-3. 

2. Soc pp. 628 - 32. 
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one from another. It may safely be said, how- 
ever, tliat one feature (Hmimon to all is the gatherinfi^ 
tofjether, eitlier by j>eo{>le who ^lo not belonfj to 
the s^diool or iby members of the teaching staff, of 
yoiitlis or ^girls of from Hiirteen to twenty years of age, 
or older, with a view to providing them with healthy re- 
creation while at the same time developing a co-operative 
spirit amongst them. Sometimes (dasses for music, sing- 
ing, e\t*.,wliich are partly recreative in character, are added. 

I' 

To be complete, a j)atronage society ought to be divided 
into classes for the care of little children and associations 
of young apprentices. This division is not always made*, 
and difficulties are consecjiiently felt on both sides. 
The Assoriafion ties /nsfifutcur.s pour V hhl neat ion rt Ic 
Patronage dv la Jrunrssr has concerned itself sj)ecially 
with patronage societies. In LSD!) it had started twenty-om‘, 
with •‘{,000 pupils and, through its afHliat<*d societi(\s, was 
exerting its influence over as many as 0,000 ptusons. It 
organises classes for physical development, gymnastics, 
swimming, shooting, an<l has startW children's country 
holidays, partly free, partly paying. Some patrojiagc 
societies in Paris and JJordeaux have already joined 
together to form a central fe<leration. Put the most 
active and prosperous part of the movcmicnt is that which 
concerns itself with work amongst girls; and it is also 
here, as we shall see, that the task to be aecomj)lished is 
gr(?at(f.st and that Catholic efforts are also most (‘xtensivc. 
Through the initiative of a ladies’ committee of 
the Liijue da VEnacipiKmcai and of a recently formed 
association. La Caaparation feminine (founded lJ)f)d)» 
several new societies for girls have been started both lu 
Paris and in the. provinces. There is as much variety 
amongst them as amongst the corresponding patronage 
societies for boys, but, as a whole, they differ from the 
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latter cliieily in being more given to insurance for various 
objects, such uh providing clothes for the poor and 
help in case of illness. Amongst societies of this 
kind one of tlie most original^is the (Eui*re du Tro^isseau 
which was founded in Paris \\\ 1899, and has spread 
rapidly in the provinces. It supplies to its members, 
after they have been at work a few years, 72 articles of 
umlerclothing fof quite a small sum — "10 to 50 francs. These 
girls' patronage societies also arrange classes in hygiene, 
including in one instance at least ( Auhcrvillicrs) training 
in th(j care of children and housewifery for girls who have 
to look after their little, brothers and sisters, and in 
cooking; they also provide country holidays for some of 
their members. Many exert themselves to find places 
for the girls. Others try to interest the parents of the 
school children, both while the latter are at school and 
afterwards, by means of eiitertaijiments of various kinds. 
The Circle des Parents at Kheims is an example of this 
kiiul. In short, a very wide field of activity is open 
to tliese societies. Ihitronage is work which calls for 
constant care ajid personal devotion and example, and 
d(‘pends less for its succe.ss on the good-will of school 
masters and mistresses than on etiicient Ificlp from outside; 
yet, it is just this outside, help which is so often wanting. 
The growth of the movement (in 189U, 487 societies, 84 
in Paris and 408 in the provinces; in 1908-4, 2,125), ti’hich 
is due in part to the new societies for girls, must not 
make us blind to the true state, of the case: the grants 
in aid are scanty;^ work carried on ex(‘lusively by 
the ell'oris of school teachers lacks both the breadth 
i^ud the social character which are necessary to true 

1. Thfi (grants in aid ainountod in ltS99-1900 to less than 100,000 francs 
ia l*aris for ir),931 inoinlK»rs; to half that aniount at Lyons ainl Jlordoanx 
tor 7,*2r>r> and iniMnlxTs re.spertively ; and at Lille, for 10,889 mein- 

bers^ to less than 20,000 francs. 
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success; and, finally, the development of the movement 
is slow and lags far behind the urgent needs of the 
situation. 

School mutuai societies are associations amongst children 
attending, the primary • s(*h(M)ls, 'membership* of whicli 
is often continued even after they leave school; 
patronage societies are arrajiged by others for tin* 
benefit of the young people; the Pc\itcs /I, as they 
are called, oj* associations of former pupils of the ])riniary 
schools, are started by tlie young people themselves 
for themselves. The i<lea of conmuding the I^rtifcs .1 
with the scliools came from the lyrcrs and colleges, but 
except for a few scholarships and prizes these Tni<l(lh*-class 
societies do not trouble themselves with anything beyond 
social meetings. The old scholars of the Krtfirs Xfunialrs 
Pritnairc.'i (for men teachers), and those of the Emirs 
Primairvs Superirurrs^ had formed themselves into associa- 
tions about 1880. Although started later, the Prfifrs ;1 
have shown more capacity for growth and greater activity; 
622 in 1805-6, their number had grown in 100*5'-4 to 
6,252, the. boys’ societies ])eing about twice as numerous as 
those for girls. The tendency is to organise according to 
communes, cantons and departments, and by this means 
the influence of the societies is increased. The Tederation 
of Haute-Garonne opened, in 1002-3, a free competition 
in aft and industry. Those? of Saone et Loire and of 
the town of Rheims endeavour to se(*ure employment for 
their members. Everywhere they encourage and help 
forward the work of the school. Their aim is to co-operate 
with the similar societies of the lycecs and colleges in 
order to secure that a Ixdter ([ualified and larger propor 
tion of their members shall pass on to the secondary schools. 
They have in view one vast national federation uniting 
the district federations. Their funds are provided by.tlio 
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members’ subscriptions which are rarely under three francs 
a year. Paris And Lille have each an income of about 
200,000 franos, the former with Ji5,88G members, the latter 
with 00,604; Toulouse, Poitiers, Pordeau:^ and Caoli had 
each more’ than 15,00() memhei?s in 1899-1900. With 
these funds the Petites A arrange classes — prineipariy 
ill art and physical training, hut sometimes also in hook- 
k(‘eping, modern* languages, domestic economy, house- 
wifery and the care of infants- and also amugements and 
various organisations for mutual help. Besides en- 
couraging games in the open air (skittles, football, etc.), 
(‘ouiitry rambles and excursions, every Petite A likes to 
give dramatic entertainments, and the members are first 
the scene-painters a?id then the actors in the piece to l)e 
represented. That there should sometimes be faults of 
taste and a tendency to burlesque is not very surprising 
amongst young people whose artistic faculty has been little 
developed either by the primary school or the workshop. 
But th(* j)erformances^ appeal to the younger members and 
to paicMits, and are a means of drawing closer 
the bonds of good felhnVship. The younger mem- 
bers also benefit by the gifts of books and pictures, 
the school restaurants, the scholarships, tJie placing out in 
situations (though this branch of the work needs develoj)- 
ing), the patronage societies and country holidays. For 
th(^ older members the societies provide help when the time 
eoines for compulsory military service; help toward rent; 
ludp ill time of illness and when out of work. All share 
ill the mutual smueties. Some of the Petites .1 
lire beginning to carry out the co-operative idea, and we 
find examples of this in the co-operative agricultural works 
b> he seen in various parts of France, in the transformation 
af swamps into allotment gardens at Saint Maurice 
(‘Volume), in the reforesting work in the Jura and in the 
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co-operative bakery which has been started at Lorient. 
Before leaviiifif the subject of Petitcs *4% we must notice 
the part taken by the f^irls’ associartoiis. ,The Thursday 
and ^Sunday meetings, which arc a kind of embryo 
Petite .l.for girls, are , the occasion not only for music, 
games and dancing, but for cutting out, sewing and cook- 
ing. “In more than a hundred Petitcs .4 for girls, in 
Paris, Havre, Draguignan, Agen, Viflenciennes, Cette, 
Aubervillitus, it has become the custom for the elder girls 
to make dresses for those of the* now comers who are in 
poor circumstances.”^ By means of this threefold iiiHuence 
of the class, of recreation and of mutual aid, a new 
democracy, conscious of itself and of its powers, is gradu- 
ally being formed. True, it still lacks many nei'cssaiy 
qualities, and the work is open to many crith isins of 
detail, but it is alive, and in many directions its future is 
rich in possibilities. 

Hitherto, we have spoken only of associations conncctccl 
more or less directly wuth the school and always, or nearly 
always, showing the influence of the school teacher. We 
now come to independent and autonomous institutions — 
the People’s I'niversitics [('nicersites Popuhtircs), 

F. 77/ c Uiiiversites Popidaires? 

None of the preceding organisations have had such a 
rapi,d growth followed by such a sudden check as 

1. Kd. Petit, Rapport 1807-8. 

2. It seems to Ixj impossible, at the present time, to collect full in- 

formation concerning all the IJ.P. in France, and for the following 
reasons : many of them had not, by the end of 1903, simt information 
concc'iTiing their work to the Secreiary of the Fe<leration of U.P. arnl 
many of them arc not mentioned in the pamphlets given in the list of 
authorities at the end of this article. The latter take us down to the 
end of the first six months of 1901, but a numlier of U.P. have been 
founded since that time, and those whi< h were then in existence arc 
bourul, by the very fact of their continuance, to have undergone some 
change and modification. The only means of followinij the later develop- 
ment of the movement are the notices which appear in the Coojiprat^n, 
dcii the monthly magazine of the U.P. of the same name tParis, 
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the University Poimlaires; none perhaps have owed 
their origin to -a more sincere enthusiasm and none 
liiive been ^ exposed to more searching criticism 
or have suffered a more ra^)id discouragement. ** Yet, 
(luring thi? last four ^ or five, years the Umiversith 
Piqntlaires (IW, as they are commonly called) have 
spread into all parts of Ih^ance and, notwithstanding 
tlie crisis through which the movement is now pass- 
ing, a very large number of them are sure to live and 
to continue their work! It seems desirable, therefore, 
to explain in some detail the origin and development of 
these institutions, to point out in what rcspo(!ts they differ 
fnnn (uic another, what results have already been accom- 
plished, what are their weaknesses and what their legiti- 
mates liopes. 

I'nt'ortiiiiately, it is not an easy task, nor even perhaps 
a possibles on(‘, to give any general idea of the U.P. 
as a whole. We must distinguish, in the first pbu?e, 
b(*tw(‘en Paris and the provinces, not for the sake of a 
mei(‘ arbitrary classitication, but because of the very 
nature of the case. Indeed, the T.P. of Paris and of 
the provinces have such different characteristics, there is 
such a wide, divergence between them, •that we should 
almost be justified in placing them in entirely separate 

Mith arr:) and the in format ion whirh is oirasionally published by 
the A ''(n iati(jn Ourriire, a weekly journal. The liulh tin tlvs L'.P.^ the 
01 nf the U.P. SSocioty, lias cea.soii to appear. Moreover it must l)e 
ivnu'mlHTod that, in the ease of organisalion.s for social education, still 
JUdi'c than in the ca.se of teaching societies, it is not only, or even chielly, 
the (htails of organi.sation that matter, or the working of the different 
pJirts of the machine, but the spirit of the niemlH'is and the inlhicnce of 
the group. On this account it will always be diflicnlt to get together 
iidcuiate information as to the part played by the U.P., nothing being 

diflirult to measure or estimate exactly as the intlueiice and bearing 
ot social work. 

•''or the purpojies of this article inquiries have been made and informa- 
tion received concerning about half the U.P. of Paris and the suburbs, 
a«d two-thirds of those in the provinces. 
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categories. Those of the suburbs of Paris, again, 
liave features peculiar to themselves, and cannot 
properly be classifie<l either with* those ef Paris, from 
whi^h they ate <lifl'erentiatGd by their environment and 
the conditions of their existence, or with those of the 
provinces, although perhaps they resemble the latter more 
nearly than the former. Thpy form a sort of connecting 

link between the two main classes. * Moreover, besides 

* « 

these maiij divisions, there are smaller ditVerences, ( aiised 
by environment, wliich must be taken into account. In 
Paris itself, the cliaracter of the several arrnndis.'inmiifs 
varies very much : those of the centre (1st and Iliid) 
are inhabited mainly by tra<les[K‘Ople and their em- 
ployees; those of the circumference, at the south and 
east (Xlllth, XlVth, XVth, XVIIIth, XlXth, XXlli) 
by artizans; at the west (Vllth and XVIih, Passy, 
Auteuilj by the aristocracy. These different eleinenis can- 
not fail to have their infliumce on the nature ami 
development of the I .P. Hut it is in the provin(‘(‘s 
tliat such influences make themselves chietly felt : there 
the great natural features of the country, the natiiie of 
the industries, commerce or agriculture of each <tislrict, 
the aptitudes *and needs of the p(M)ple, are so many 
factors making for a fundamental ditfenmtiation accord- 
ing to local groups. It is not possible to disengage 
from all this variety either one uniform type of U.P. 
the whole of France, or <‘ven a number of representativo 
types; nor is there space to include mention of all 
tlie IJ.P., from the small associations in hamlets of 
200 souls to the large societies in towns of several hun<lr<‘<l 
thousand inhabitants. All that can be done is to point 
out certain characteristics common to them all, and to 
describe in detail a certain number of institutions which 
are particularly interesting either on account Qf 1'^^" 
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vitnlity or the originality of their work. But even 
such a choice presents difficulties; for it must be evident 
to anyone who consufers the subject that there may be 
U.P. whose field of work seems limited and which do 
not attract public attention by a^iy specially interesting 
organisations, but which may be doing more active and 
important work than some, other institutions larger and 
more powerful, perhaps, but animated by a less enthusi- 
astic spirit and lacking the same clear perception of their 
particular tasks. We must always bear in mind that the 
work of the smaller and more obscure, societies is as 
necessary to the well-being of the whole as that of the 
larger and bet<(?r known organisations. 

What is a Cnicersite Populairc? The following is 
the olficial definition, authorised by the Secretary 
of the Society of T.P. in his report of Feb. 28th, 1900 : 
"It is a secular association which has for its object the 
development of the higher education of the people, which 
seeks to further the mutual education of citizens of every 
condition, which provides places of meeting to which the 
worker can come when his day’s task is ended, to learn, to 
rest and to amuse himself.'’^ The IJ.P. were nearly all 
foiind(*d during the years 1899 ami 1900. Some few are of 
earlier date, but, though the objects of these earlier in- 
stitutions were ])ractically the same, they were called by 
other names. Thus we find that in Paris, a^? early as 1884, 
1*^80 and 1891, there were lectures and study-clubs 
'vliich may be reganlod as the first beginnings of the 
nioveinent. But, leaving these on one side, the real 
veterans amongst the Paris IJ.P. would seem to bo 
tke artizans’ societies of Montreuil-sous-Bois (in the 
suburbs), started in November, 1895, by a cabinet maker, 
bmile Mereaux, and developed into a U.P. in July, 1898; 

Bulletin des U.P., No. 1, p. 6. 
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and the. Cooperation des Jdecs, which was started by 
G. Ueherme, a man who took perhaps a" more active part 
than any other single individual in Vhe movement for the 
foundation of iU.P. As early as 18(S6, he had In^gun to 
organise .social meeting's for the* people, and* in 1SI)4 he 
founded a newspaper, the Cooperation des Idets (converted 
into a monthly review in 189Gh and in 1898 gave tlu> same 
name to the IJ.P. which was opened in‘ the Faubourg St. 
Antoine on May 1st of that year. Certain other of tlie Paris 
institutions go back as far as 1897 (e.g. V Enseipnnnrnt 
MutucJ^ XA'IIIth arrondissement) or to the first few 
months of 1899 (e.g. XVth arrondissenient, 
and the Fondation f nirersitaire dc Hrlleville) and certain 
provincial U.P. (Beauvais, Montpellier, Rennes) to 1898, 
but there are quite a large number which have only come 
into existence since 1900. The growth of the movement 
since the latter date is shown in the following table : — 


X umber of U.P.’s in 


)atc. 

Paris. 

Suburbs of Paris. ' 

Provinces. | 

! Totiil. 

1900 

T2 

0 

21 

:i9 

1901 

21 i 

1 ... 16 

56 ... i 

1 93 

1902 

24 

19 

' 75 ... ’ 

; ns 

190.3 

24 j 

19 

9.5 

i 138 


In February, 1900, a l".P. Society was forme<l with 
the title of Socicte pour VEnsviyncnicnt mperieur popu- 
lain ct VEducation nintuellej and a Hulletin was started. 
There is also a Federation of C.P., which contains about 
forty Paris societies and hopes to gain the support of those 
in the provinces. The first Congress of C.P. was held in 
Paris on M«ay 22nd, 1904. 

The Paris U.P. 

In Paris the initiative in the matter of the foundation 
of U.P. came in some cases from members of tlie Uni- 
versity, professors and students, in otliers from working- 
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men and workingmen’s syndicatx. Examples of the 
first are the Unton Mouffetard, Vth arr., the Solidarite, 
Xnith arr., <ind thd Fondatwn U niversitaire de Belle- 
viUe, XlXtli c'lrr. ; examples of jthe secoiwl ?*re to be 5.jun<l 
in tlie Xritli and XVirth to XJ^th arrondissements and 
in some of tlie suburbs. The funds are derived from 
tlic members’ subscriptions, which are fixed at from 
50 to 75 centime^* a month, or from 6 to 9 francs a 
year, and from donations. Ibit rents are go high in 
Paris tliat tlie subscriptions have never covered expenses, 
and it is only tlirough the generosity of a few bene- 
factors that is has been possible to carry on the work. 
Donations are becoming fewer and smaller year by 
year; sul)s<*riptions do not increase though the expenses 
remain about the same, and the consequent financial 
(lifKeiilties make the situation of the. Paris U.P. a 
v(‘ry critical one. Those of the suburbs suffer from 
the same difficulty, but in a lesser degree. The U.P. 
of file Faubourg St. Antoine is almost the only one 
- if not the only one which can show a satisfactory 
halance-sheet with some thousands of francs in hand (5,067 
francs on February 1st, 1904). Some have sought 
a way out of the difficulty in the establishment of a 
bar (Belleville) or a refreshment room (Nanterre), or a 
co-operative restaurant {E manciyationy XVtli arr.) . 
Both from the point of view of raising money and of 
social education these attempts are much more hopeful 
than the usual means adopted to remedy the. evil, viz., 
increasing the amount of subscriptions, collections, 
oxtra payment for seats at entertainments, etc. But 
<>ven so, the U niversifd Populaire of Paris and the 
snhurbs is struggling against financial difficulties for 
'vhich the remedies hitherto proposed seem quite in- 
adequate. If the institution is to be a permanent one, 
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some stronger measures will have to be adopted : 
either it must itself start a co-opeiutive so(uety or 
must be directly connected with 'one already in ex- 
isteneo. This, last plan has already been tried in 
some instances. Thus tl,ie Fratcrhrllc (U.P. of the Illrd 
arr.) shares its premises \vith a co-operative society and 
various ^yndtcats and political organisations; the XJ.P. 
of th(» XlV'th aiT. shares in the same wSiy with the Engi- 
neers'^ the Foyer dc la Mcnayerc at Hatignollcs 

(XVHIth arr.), and the ScmailU\'i at llelleville (XlXtli 
an*.), are housed by co-operative societies, and others in 
the suburbs have followed their example. 

.Most of the IJ.P., both in Paris and the provinces, 
have organised classes, lectures, dramatic* performances, 
concerts, excursions, rambles — in fact, various institu- 
tions for mutual improvement and recreation. 

Classes, properly so-called, are not common in Paris. 
The most numerous are those in modern languages — 
principally English — in hygiene, including hygiene and 
cookery under the direction of a doctor at the Sohdante 
(Xfllth arr.), and hygiene for women and the care 
of children — taken by ladies — ^at the Education Socialc 
at Montmartre ‘(X VI Ilth arr.); in music and various 
accomplishimmts, including at the Cooperation des Idccs, 
the mother university of the Faubourg St. Antoine, 
violfn, piano, singing and mandolin, dramatic; diction 
and declamation, drawing and modelling, and at the 
Mai.Hon Comvmne (XIXth arr.), drawing and needlework 
for girls and women and recitation for men. There are 
also well attended classes in photography. Sometimes a 
laboratory is attached to a class as at the Cooperation dcs 
Idees (Xllth arr.). Fencing is regularly taught at 
the Cooperation des Ideex and at the Fondation 
Unicerntnire de Belleville. But, taken altogether, 
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those attempts are not numerous, the class does not 
seem able to 'attract a rej^ular bo<ly of students, 
and it is often found neec'ssary to turn it into a lecture. 
It should be noted that, in spite of their ^onnectioll with 
workiiif^ meirs ()r^aiiisati()ns- and co-operative 

s()ei(iti(vs tlio Paris l .P. have not yet organis(?d any 
technical classes, and do jiot seem favourably inclined 
towards this braindi of teachiufr. The only exception 
seems to be tb(‘ classes in cutting-out at the T.P. of Pre 
Sf. (terrain in the suburbs. 

(irfnfjjrs (refadrn and lectures are more successful than 
legulai’ class(‘s. (iroap(’s d'etuilen, or series of lectures on 
the same* subj(‘ct, are most often found in those U.P. where 
the inilueiice of th(‘ teaching ])rofession is strongest, as at 
the lUian Maufjehinl^ the SoUdarife and the Fondation 
( trict rnitalre de liellr rillr. The luinn M ouffetard, which 
ow(‘d its origin to the joint action of the pupils of the 
Frfdr Mnniailr Saperienre and a temperance society, 
retains to a marked ^degree its original university char- 
acter. Th(‘ teaching is methodical and regular; lectures 
are held there every ev(Mung on some special subject con- 
necte<l with physical or natural science, literature, history 
and the history of art, philosophy, or .some economic or 
tra<le (|U(‘slion; it-s library consisted in 1901 of !2,o00 
volumc‘s in addition to periodicals and newspapers. The 
Sf)lidarit(\ which arose from a connection between 
the professors of the Sorbonne and ceitain artizans, 
ofi'ers very much the same subje<*ts, with the addition of 
geography. Tin* Fondation I nirersitaire dr lirUrrillc 
is uni(|ue in character. It was started in imitation of the 
English l-niversity Settlements, and at first adopted 
tke plan of residents who lived at the university and 
undertook the general supervision of its work. Hut after a 
tiial. of two years the plan was given up, as the practical 


2 N 
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utility of residents, whose only business consisted in help- 
iiif^ at lectures, etc., was considered dodbtful. But the 
study circles, witli lectures and discussions on a given 
subject, like the Elizabethan and. Shakespeare Sochdies of 
Toynbee llall, have been kept up, the most flourishing 
being the Philosopliy Circle. Indeed the tendency at tliis 
university seems to he towards tlio stu(ly of intcdlectual 
quest iv)ns divorced from their practical applications. It is 
V.V. of this sort, and particularly the last named, whicli 
come nearest to the I'niversity Extension ideal. In other 
quarters the lectures are onon far from having tliis 
coherence and sequence, neither lecturers, professfus 
nor students come to them with the same n‘gularity 
and the personnel of the audience changes often(*r. Of 
the lectures generally it may be said that they are rarely 
held more than two or three times a week, that th(\v atlract 
audiences of from 20 to oO, that they last from an hour lo 
an hour and a half (<S-dO or 9 to 10 p.m.), and are either 
single or in v(m v short courses. In l^aris the most popular 
subjects are history, geography and travels, natural 
history, literature and, to a certain extent, social (|ucs- 
tions, su<*h as hygiene, law, ami working-men's organisa- 
tions in France, in (lermany, in England and tin* Fnitcd 
States. The jiroblems and difficulties of political and 
social life? also provide material for informal talks at which 
the discussion is more within the reach of the amlience. 
The discussion of topics suggested by the lecturers is, il 
must be owned, rare with tln^se audiences, but, on the 
other hand, it must be rermiinhered that the whoh' tone of 
the ronfercncc is less that of a solemn and prepared 
lecture than of a familiar and intimate talk. Lectures on 
art and music are jmpular, and lead straight from theory 
to practice. How is it possible to lecture a<lcquately on 
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music or singiiiff witliout {giving illustrations of what is 
described by means of songs and chamber music? These 
in their tufn give, rise to fresh explanations, and 
the first step is takem towjM'ds securing a series of 
musical recitals at which elassicaf music can be discreetly 
introduced and may gradually achieve popularity. Thus 
the lecture is yi(dding plaee«lo music; not, however, to the 
isolated and occasional concert, but to musical gather- 
ings whieli have an influence on the social life of 
ilie students. Again, how can lectures on architecture 
and sculpture be enjoyed without illustration? Leisures 
on the history of ait must perforce make use of 
lant(U‘n illustrations, but such illustrations, even when they 
ai(* good, well chosen and widl explained, can never take 
the place of a sight of the masterpieces themselves. More- 
over. Paris is (‘xceptionally rich in examples of this form 
(»t art. Not only are her museums and galleries very 
numerous, but the city itself is full of artists' studios 
and of monuments o/ architecture and sculpture. The 
Ihuisian public, too, seems to have a particularly keen 
ajipreeiation of these forms of art, and we should expect 
therefon* to find, as is actually the case,^that expeditions 
an* organis(»d to museums, churches, cemeteries, ancient 
and modern buildings and statues. Hut artistic feeling 
and taste are tlio outcome of a long education and jnust 
‘leptmd on time for their development. A single expedi- 
tion of this sort, even a series of such visits, unless accom- 
panied by explanation ami criticism, is of very little 
use. What is wanted is a complete artistic educa- 
fion. Various attempts, outside the LJ.P., have been 
Jaado in this direction. One of the most active asvsocia- 
tions is FArt pour Tons, which, though it started in a very 
liumble way, has mnv 2,000 members and receives a grant 
public money. It organises regular lectures in the 
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musouins of Paris and the neififlihourhood, arranges popular 
concerts, has special childron’s sections and possesses an 
organ of its own, the Nrruc de V Art pour Tons, Put the 
influehco of art'teaching would be very much limited if it 
had to do only with the great masterpieces which are shut 
up in museums. Art should not be outside our everyday 
life, but should penetrate and .colour it, and the object of 
an artistic education should be not so much to awaken 
appreciation of pictures and statues already known and 
classified, as to develop a taste for the beautiful in the 
smallest things of everyday life. Already a few IT.P. 
are exerting themselves to di‘eorate tlieir dull and bare 
premises with rej)roductions of the mastcMpieces of 
sculpture. Put this is not enough: life slnnild Ix^ 
beautiful not only in j)laces of public meeting but in every 
detail which concerns the home and the individual. 

In the same way the lecture may lead insensibly to the 
theatre. In a talk on a gr(‘at writer, tln^ lectumr, lik(‘ the 
musical or artistic; critic, naturally gives his audicjice 
examples of the beauty of the passages or works 
which h(? holds up for their admiration; nsuling aloud 
becomes necessary, and finally it comes about that the 
roles are changed an<l the reading occupi(‘s the principal 
place, while the lecture is confined to explanations of, or 
comments on, the masterpieces read. Pefore the 
I niccrslte.s Populaires exi.sted, the pj)et, Maurice Pouchor, 
had organised his Saturday evening popular readings, 
readings whose succo.ss is not yet a thing of the past even 
in Paris. The Utiivrrsiies Popniairts of Paris have gone 
a step further and have tried to improve upon the reading 
in which several people take part and to organise regular 
acting. The nee<l for a people’s theatre is very strongly 
felt and various attcjinpts have been made to start one. 
Maurice Pottecher, with this end in view, became actor 
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as well as author, and pave popular open-air representa- 
tions of Ills plays* first at llussanp, in the Vosges, to a very 
largo audience of peasants, and afterwards in Paris in the 
r.P. The ri.P. of P})ris arp now tryitig, in faVe of 
considerable obstacles, to meet 4his need. The prinei- 
])al difficulty is to get together a satisfactory com- 
pany. Somedimes the ITJP. have ielie<l entirely upon 
tln*ir own members, sometimes the help of professiQuals 
has l)(‘en called in. Ihdh plans have disadvantages. In 
|Ih‘ first case, the actors, being for the most part young 
and in('X])erien(‘(‘d, ar(‘ apt to be weak in technique, 
and their acting tends to degemerate ijito burlesque. 
Tlie s(Oviees of professiojials, on the other hand, are 
always diffiiuilt to obtain. With a view to meeting 
this difficulty an attempt has been made to start 
an amateur dramati(* c(»mpany, devoting itself to per- 
formances in r.P., and the emjdoyment of the pupils 
of tin* (\)nservatoire has also hoen tried with the same 
object. Possil)ly theye may have been other efforts, but 
all are too recent to allow of any judgment as to their 
success. Certainly, no final and perfectly satisfactory 
]»lan seems as yet t<» have been found. Put something 
has be(Mi done.: classicud authors have been rei)resonted 
(either read or act<Ml), and have been enjoyed and 
applamh'd; amongst modern writm-s social pieces, or 
W(»rks on sexual subjects, are almost the only ones 
whi<*h have a chance of su<*cess. It is not possible to 
fnrc'cast the elfc'ct which this choice may have upon 
the public taste of tlie future, but to have provided rooms, 
a public capable of aesthetic enjoyment, and a homely 
environment, is surely to have contributed something to- 
'vards the solution of the question of a people’s theatre 
'vhich shall be something better than mere extravagant 
^lelodrama. These dramatic and musical performances 
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are usually held, the .loirecu about onee a week, and the 
inatiiiecK about ouec a month, and* constitute, V’- 
pother with the lectures and classcsi, a he.Tiltliy form of 
recreation, the ffood elfccts of which are felt both hv those 
who havo the trnul)lo orjraiiisin^ tliein and l)v tlio 
genoral public, (^tlior forms of social ojijoymoiit arc ilio 
expeditions into the counlrVj th(» rambles ajid open-air 
excursions which are so much appreefated in Paris bv 
artizan families. These open-air entertainments an? usu- 
ally very successful, and are almost the only j^atheriuji^s at 
which the working-class element is repn'sented in any 
numbers. Hut it is not only throu^di amusiunents that the 
Paris l^.P. contribute to the social education of the 
])eople. Many of them have opened bureaus for ^^iviju; 
legal and medical advice which have done useful 
work. Some have organised palronagi? societies for 
childnui (f^nirfn nuffehtrd ) or nuM'tings for women 
(Kducatioif Sorialc at Montmartre). The ( 'offpvrafinn 
tlrs /(IfU's in the Faubourg St. Antoine, has smceediMl 
in buying a Peo[de\s Pala(?e in the midst of the 
Hois do Houlognc. with a cheap restaurant and amuse- 
ments, and the Kd urat ion Sorialn^ at Montmartic, has 
built comfortable and healthy workmcii's ^Iwel lings. 
Other plans have been propfised at various times for 
forming a Henefit Society, for foiimling a Social Art 
Museum, for starting a Unioji of (.’o-ojauativci Societies, 
etc. 

Prod If dal LJ\ 

Wlien we come to study the Ij.P. of the suburbs, we 
are struck at once by certain essential differences which 
distinguish th(?m from those of Paris. The question ot 
premises which, as has been pointed out, is extremely 
serious in Paris, is much less acute in the suburbs, wheie 
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the Miiiiieipal Coiineil is geTierally found willing to allow 
the tise of a hhll or to give a small grant of money. 
Working mem, who*are never seen in large numbers at 
the Paris TT.P., except ,on th^ occasion Ot some ofen-air 
entertainment or excursion, take* a much more ‘active part 
in the movement in the suburbs. Lastly, the proj)oi-tion 
in whicli the two element^ of education and instruction 
are combined in the two institutions differs to a consider- 
able degree. Thc.se peculiarities, which are only slightly 
noticeable in the suburbs of Paris, become very marked 
indeed in the provinct‘s. 

In order t(t understand this it is maessarv to realise 

1/ 

how ditlVnjiit is tlio (Miviroinucnt in Paris and in the 
provinces. In Paris llie artizans find a crowd (the word 
is not ton stroiif^) of societies and firganisations rea<ly to 
employ all thoir spare activity. They aio hrouf^ht con- 
stantly into close, relationship witli one another. Political 
life, too, is perhaps more intense in the capital than in 
the provinces. Thep, owiii}^ to the development of the 
^^reat shops, and the various branches of public adminis- 
tration, the number of employees and clerks in Paris is 
very ^ncat. Hut life in the j)rovinces is ([uite different. 
Hoth arli/ans and employees are less numerous and more 
scattered than in Paris. S(»me towns liave their suburbs 
at lon^ distances from one anotlicr and from the centre. 
Meetiiif^s and amusements are rare. The bourgeois class, 
less closely hemmed in tlian in Paris by masses of working 
peoph‘, forms an imj>ortaut element in provincial society. 
It is often bound by ties of friendship to the clergy, who 
arc very iniluential in the small provincial towns and 
hi sojne parts of the country. Ami thus a party is formed 
'vliieh is unfavourable to some asjieets of the luny move- 
taeut for the emaneipation of the worker, and more or less 
apnily hostile to parts of the theory of social progress for 
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wliirh that movement seeks expression. These diffieiilties, 
which mipht at first sijrht he looked upon'as an obstacle to 
])rogress, have on the contrary, helped to consolidate the 
work of the V.V. Criticispi, abgve all unjust criticusin, 
has onlv proved its impoKance; opposition lias called forth 
fresh energy; danger has proved a certain guarantei*. that 
those who started the work vvould persevere in it. It 
is b(.‘cause they have had more ditHoulties to (‘onteml 
against at the outset, and have been longer in attaining 
their full development, that the Uniccniitcs Ptfpiilfilrcs of 
the provinces are more firmly establishe<l than those of 
Paris. Their history tells neither of brilliant l)('ginnings 
nor of prodigious growth, nor of premature d(‘eline; it is 
rather a somewhat tame story of repeat(‘d elVort and of 
continuous struggle against difficulti(‘s, many of which 
are the same now as in tluj past. Unlike the majority of 
the C ni rrr.'iit/'s I^opulalrrs of Paris, the provincial IJ.P. 
almost always owe their origin entirely to the initiative 
of working men's aynflii df.s or of imlividiial working men. 
Sometimes members of the Tniversity liave ln*lp(.*d in 
tlu* movenuMit, and sometimes the two elemenls have 
been mixed, the arlizan class and the educate»l class 
working together. Some l.\P. in the d(‘j)artm(‘nts of 
Deux -Sevres and of Gard have been established 
ainoiigst peasants in villages situated in the d(*pth of the 
country. At Lyons women seem to have taken a promi- 
nent part in the movement, and in the south g(*nerally the 
Protestant ministers have had a shaie in the work. The 
provincial U.P. is much iiifue working-clas.s than that 
of Paris in its niaiiagernejit, as w(dl as in its origin, many 
of tin? a<lministrativc coum-ils including a large propor- 
tion — sometimes as high as Iwo-thirds — of working men. 
Indeed, it might safely be said that in the provinces the 
U.P. has been made by the working people and loolcs to 
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tlieni for its support. The movement began in the pro- 
vinces just about tlie same time as in Paris or perhaps 
a little earlier. Tim Soviets (VKconomic Poptfldirr, 
which was a kind of IL\^, befr^re the institution actually 
existed by name, was founded at*Nimes by a co-operative 
s'<(*iety (tile Ahrillr \tmotsc) as early as 1889. Gener- 
ally speaking, howevtu*, t^e provincial P.P. were jiot 
started until 1899 and 1900. Some societies, anumgst 
tli(‘ni thos(^ of Le Puv and Marseilles, have tdecided not 
to torni tlieniselv(»s definitely into U.P. until tliev hav(» 
gon(‘ thniugh a probationary or expeiiinental jieriod. 
Premises are nearly always provided by the Municipality, 
or, at any rate, do not cost the l^.P. anything. Peing 
111 us tr(»e from what is the heaviest item of exp(*nse in 
Paris, they are able to fix their subscriptions at a lower 
rate. Three* francs a year is the usual amount, but it is 
sfcmetimes as low as two francs or one franc, amt in one 
case flu* l^.P. is entirely free. Taking the provincial 
soci(*tit's as a whole, '\i is true to say of them, as of those 
of Paris, that their work falls into three main divisions- - 
c]ass(*s, h*cnires and various social-educational activities- - 
hut these thre'c* const it U(*nt elements ai(* combined in such 
varying proportions, and the forms they take in the pro- 
vinces an* so m*w and diverse that it will be necessary to 
enter into some detail concerning them. 

One important function of the provincial T.P. is to 
c()-or(linat(^ tin* various educational societies and work- 
ing m(*n’s organisations of a neighbourhood, and thus, 
hy supplying a common centre of activity, to unite, and 
hy uniting to double the force of, scattered and isolated 
(‘(Torts for the good of the |H*o})le. Montpellier, >iimes, 
Marsi*illea and Toulouse are all exampU's of this. .If the 
^u(4i*ti(*s and the ])eople do not come to the II. P., the latter 
goes out of its way to find them. Sometimes, in a town 
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sucli as Lyons which covers a large area, sectional branches 
have been organised. As a rule, howeVer, the different 
parts of the town are visited turn bv^turn by the ineinbeis 
of the r.P., wJiich thus forms a sort of central hearth, 
sending out its liglit and warmth to a distance.* At Tours, 
whi(*h like Lyons covers a large area, a district commit tcc 
has been established in each \vorking-class quarter of the 
city. At Heziers the Bourse du Travail, the Town Hall, 
the school^ and the theatre are all centres of woik. 
Bourges sends its lecturers not only into the scliools of the 
town but out into the surrounding country. From Mont- 
pellier propagandists go out into the neighbouring villages, 
and (examples of this kind might be inultiplical. 1'hese 
local lectures sometimes deal with subjects of purely local 
interest (for example, at Lorient fishing and navigation, 
the making of cider) sometimes, tlwuigh still perhaps 
not so often as would seem desirable, they an^ given by the 
working men tlnunselves. (ienerally s])eaking, however, 
lectures on social subje(d.s seem to lx; preferred by w(ukiiig- 
class audiences. The country L.F. of (lard, Ileranlt 
and J)eux-Sevres have succeeded in gaining a footing 
amongst agricultural labourers. But what is most 
noticeable about the provincial audiences, as <lis- 
tinguished from those of Paris, is the number of women 
and soldiers which they contain. In Paris both are 
conspicuous by their absence, but in the provinces both 
are present in large numbc‘r.s. Women form an important 
element of the audimice at Lyons, Montpellier, Nancy ajul 
Toulon; they ure to be found in nearly all the IJ.P. of 
Ganl and of Ileranlt (St. Pargoire, Aiuluze, St. Pons); 
the memhers of the I .P. of Marsillargucs are almost all 
women. The Lyons IJ.P. owes its very origin and its 
powerful organisation to a woman. These facts stand out 
in still greater relief and their importance is still inoic 
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(‘niplinsisod when we remeniher how limited and restricted 
a woman's life (especially in the country) has been on the 
intellectual and socifil side until quite recent times. Most 
of the patronage societies and otlier Catholic institutions 
are tor the benefit of young girls and women 'and their 
inHueiice is not limited to women of the bourgeois class; 
peasant women and aitizans’ wives have been so stamped 
with tln‘ ini|)ress of traditional ideas, that the intellectual 
and social enfranchisement of women in tl\e provinces, 
ind(‘(‘(I in France itself, will be a long and arduous under- 
taking, and the first indications of change which we have 
iiotcMl in tin* j)rovincial I .P. only mark the hegiiiniiig 
of a p(*i i<Hl of ciVort, of difficulty ami of struggle. There 
is a <ouHict hetw(*eu two social ideals. One is closely 
connected with tln^ intlueiicc of the clergy; tlio other seeks 
(*x[)iession for new ideas of solidarity upon an ethical hut 
pur(*ly secular basis. 'Fhc (*la.sh of these two social ideals 
shows itself in work done for the heuefit of those who are 
serving un<l(*r tin* eoloui's. For many yea is numerous 
well attcinh'd and tlourisliing (kitholic clubs have existed 
for the h(*uetii of the soldiers and have been encouraged 
by tin* military authorities. it will he a dilli(*ult task 
U) win ovt‘r this ilirnfrlc in face of the susjiicion and ill- 
will (d the small garrison towns. Hut on all sides the 
I .P. an* alreaily beginning to attract and win over the 
young soldiers. Hesancon, llourg and Toulouse have been 
amongst the first in the fiehl, and there is no doubt that 
the niovmnent will by degrees become stronger and more 
geiicial. Comment ration on the one hand and expansion on 
the other may ho said to he the two watchwords of the 
I>i<)vincial U.P. 

In their spe(*ial institutions the provincial U.P. have 
«h(»wn themselves no less original. A certain number have 
f'lai«t<‘d hygienic bars, and cany on a campaign against 
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(Irunkonnoss by means of temjierance cafes, lirest sells 
beer, Firminy and Versailles have established bars on their 
promises. Lasalle. (Gard) has fitted hp a temperance cafe. 
Sauve: (Gard) tlias opened a refrc'slimeiit room where 
neither pambliii" nor idrhiking* are allowetl, and has 
been the means of appreciably lowering the consumption 
of ab ohol in the commune u\ the course of a f(*w years. 
Several I .P. have pardons of their own with panics 

4 

and refreshments (Bar le Due, Montauban, (dc.), ami 
in the south some have succeeded in build inp Malsons 
(hi Pcuplc which are their own property. (iallaipues 
((iard) (uvns one of these, founded by a school masl(*r of 
Ximes in October, iSfhJ, and built at a cost of i?(J,00t) francs. 
A allcraupue (Gard) has founded a Fojfrr du Pcitjdi' with a 
room tor panics, a readinp room, and a room for the use of 
villapers (*ominp in to market. And it has accomplished 
this in spite of the attitud(‘ of the authorities whirdi soupht 
to levy a tax on th(» mcetinps as (‘onstitutinp a paminp 
club, and in fac(^ of much oppositiryi from the local cafe 
keepers, to say nothinp of the indilferenci* of the muni- 
cipality. Mont|)(dli(*r has its of which we shall 

speak apain later. ^ 

In addition to this pmieral aetivity, thi^ provincial I’.P. 
seeks to unite its meunbers by means of recr(‘alion and 
mutual s(K*ieties. Vitry and Hriaux-sur-Boutonm* (J)eux- 
Sevres) orpanise shootinp practice; Marsidllan (lleraiilt) 
pymnastic exercises; everywhere ditVenuit forms of re- 
creation are to be found. Musical associations ai(‘ par- 
ticularly flourishinp in the provinces: choral societies arc 
beinp started everywhere — at Chsilons-sur-Marne, hlpernay, 
Firminy, itonnes, Beziers, etc. With the help of local 
poets, certain rural G.P. in Deux-Sevres have pivcii 
theatrical performances in patois. At Chey (also in Deux- 
Sevres) a woman has taken the chief part in organising 
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Tiuitiial society for school chihlren. Heanvais has foiiiuled 
a patronage society for 100 hr)ys and 100 girls, and Yer- 
sailh‘s has started a fiiiid from which free loans are made. 

Hut it would be dangerous^ to generaiise from'' such 
pnrthmlars concerning' institutions which 'difter so 
much from one amdher as the V.V, of provincial 
Fraiic(*, A better idea o^ tlndr work will be gained 
Irom a more detailed description of a few of the 
most important and characteristic amongst .them. The 
Sorirfr Pnifuhtirr of Bar le Due, which was founded in 
Jjmuarv, 1900, numbeu-ed as many as 400 artizans’ and 
small (‘inployees’ families among its members in 1901. The 
yearly subscriptioji is two francs. Tln^ town has con- 
trihuted (iOO francs, on(‘ of the banks oOO, a bicwery 750, 
and olluu* gifts have come iji to h(‘lp the finances. The 
town has also given over for the us(‘ of the society an 
ancient ahnshouse for old men. According to its rules, the 
admin is<raliv(» council must include seven artizan meni- 
l)ers out of a total of eleven. Classes in Uennan and 
(l()ni(‘slic economy (the latter tor women and including 
amongst tin' subjects taught, the care of children, food, 
women and alcoliolism, domestic hygiene, etc.) have at- 

ft 

tractc'd from thirtv t(» fortv regular students. A weeklv 
loctun* includes a short informal talk, reading and music. 
A monthly liulirtin summarises the instruct ioji given in 
the class(*s. Every three months a gala night is arranged, 
with tin* help either of local artists or of artists from a 
distaini* — Nancy or Paris. There is a labour bureau, 
"hicli has plans for starting trade classes. Politics are so 
i*igi<lly excluded that the daily papers are not even allowed 
hi the reading-room. — The Lyons Y.P. was started in 
Ih'cember, 1899, under the name of Noc/Vfc 

Supt'/ictfr Libre. It was founded by the 
Directress of the Girls’ Lycec, with the idea of bringing 
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together the various philanthropic agencies already exist- 
ing in the city’, and inducing them to organise fewer 
cMit(»rtaininoiits and a lar^e inimbi'r of serious classes. 
Her object was* not only t^ teaeif.tlio workinf^j-elass popu- 
lation the triiilis and methods of science, but also to 
{rive them practir'al knowled{i^e of administrai ion and 
experience in tJie mana{renient of atfaiis. Slie hoped lo 
set afi example which wouhl be followe<l by others both 
in the town itself and in the *<h‘parlment. Tliis pro- 
gramme lias been carried out point by point. The branch 
V.V. the ('rot\r-Roussc% which is situated in a suburb of 
Lyons, has 200 members jiaying an annual subscription of 
two francs each. The municipality supports it and has 
provided it with spacious premises lighted by electricity 
and including, on tin* ground floor, a hall to hohl 500 
]>eople and, on the first floor, two snialh*r rooms, a libiaiy 
and a museum. Its affairs are in the hamis of a committee 
of manageuKUit consisting of sixteen working people - 
eight men and eight women eac^h member of whirh has 
chai’ge of some sjwcial branch of th(‘ work. Classes con- 
sisting of from eight to sixteen lessons are hehl on such 
subjects as working-class legislation, hygiene, the history 
of labour, etc. Lectures are also given nn gcuicral siib- 
j(?cts or on the events of the day. The aggre- 
gate attendance at these classes and lectures is as high 
as 6,000 to 8,000. Tin; library contains 400 volumes and 
several periodicals and sub.scribes to four Paris maga/ines 
and three newspapers. Plays bearing on social subjects 
are acted by the working men and women. Sevcual clubs 
for the study of social subjects liave been established m 
different parts of the town in imitation of it. The Ktirnni' 
Doht club has a well attended course in w^orking-class 
legislation. The Emile Zola and the Guillotmre hoi- 
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row thoir Icetiirers from llio Croix-Rousaa; the neigh- 
hoiiring departiMents also apply to it for help, ami a 
federation of dwelve Societies of the. district has just been 
formed in connection with it. — The Foyer du Peuple 
at Marseilles, whi(di is how in a% state of decadence, was 
above all things a travelling university, at the service 
of already existing soci(dif.s and in particular of the 
Sold hern Federat ion of C^o-operative Societies. — The Societe 
(rKnseigneinent Fopulaire, at Montpellier, vdiich was the 
lesult of informal lectures given at the Ifourse du T ravniJ 
ill 1S9(S, liad members in 1902--‘{. The subscriptions 
are graduated for members of the same family.' The 
town givivs a grant of 1,000 francs, and the ('onseil 
(ieneral grants anotlier !200 francs; class-rooms, light- 
ing and heating an* furnished by the municipality. 
Each branch of the work is under the direction of 
its own h(*a<l, who is a member of the Central Com- 
inilt(‘e. 9’her(* aie (‘lasses in hygiene, in singing for girls, 
in drawing, etc. At the headcjiiarters of the society two 
weekly l(*ctures an* given and attract a regular audience 
(jf ‘JOO jM'oph*, more than half of whom are artizans and 
a large numher women. A few lectures have heen given 
hv working men and by women. The pnjgrammes for 
each montJi are given to the children in the schools, and 
JhOOO to o,00() leatlets are distributed in this way. The 
nanu'S of the lecturers are. never announc(*d. ThcvSe lec- 
tures go the round of the town, and as many as 120 
were given outside the town in 1902-d, Musical enter- 
tainments are also very popular with an audience which 
lais a natural gift for music and is fond of part-singing. 
^ isits to the town museums, to laboratories and factories 
laive also been successfully organised. Lastly, in addi- 

'• •'iO coniimos a year for each of the two first monibcrs; 25 centimes 
the two next; 10 centimes for each of the others. 
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tfon roiiiitiy ramblos ami exjKiditioiis, the society 
luKs set up the Mazet du Peuyli', or Pcople\s Summer- 
house, oil a little bit of laiul wlrieh it .rents in tlie 
iieighhourliood., It is above everything a place for 
out-door recreation, con,sisting bt a beautiful avenue of 
pine tiecs, a wild garden, where there are various games 
and wliere temperance drinks as well as wine and been* can 
be had, ami a house which serves as a Sheltm* ami cloak- 
room. Art^zans' families come and spend their Sundays 
there and have their dinner on the grass. From sevimty 
to eighty people regularly tak(* advantage of these 
opport unities for out-door recreation. Altoget Inn* the 
Montpellier Society is prospering. — The Instifut 
Inirc at Xamy, besides having a fairly g(M)d library, 
devotes special attention to the artistic side of life, 
decorating the avails of its rooms with drawings, pastels, 
engravings and mouldings, ami beautifying them with 
flowers. The feminine element is strong. Two-thiids of 
the Central Committee are working men. Tin* T.P. at 
lleniies, which was foumled in LsChS, at the du 

Travail, and is supported by syndicate and co-operative 
societies, has also a council of which two-thirds are work- 
ing men. A class in machine constructioji has been 
attended by railway men, and lectures, in short couises 
of three or four, h.ave had an attendance of IbO 
while concerts have attracte<l audiences of over 
dot). An artizan has sometimes lM*en known to 
give a lecture and the whole spirit of the work, in close 
relationship as if is with workingmen's organisations, 
is democratic and appears to be full of life. — The 
Cooperation dcs Idees at Itoiien, which was inaugurated 
on April uth, 1900, has been presented by a benefactor 
w’ith an ancient unused church in one of the artizan 
quarters of the town, which has been converted into an 
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assembly hall and tomperanee restaurant. The society 
lias orf^anised a. library, classes and lectures, and has 
spread into ajl parts|of the town and suburbs. Visits to 
the observatory and open-air excursions have been er^ually 
sue<H*ssful. • Hut the ni(^t pojnrtar forms of entejtainment 
seem to be family gatherings, music and singing. Tliere 
are a large*, number (jf women members.- -The Foyer da 
l^t uplr, at Touloflse, owes its origin to tlie united eftbrts 
of tlie Frfitvs .1.' and tlie artizans’ syndicats. It has 
brouglit the various existing societi(*s togctlier by in- 
<liicing them to sul)serib(‘ iji tlndr collective capa(*ity to 
the r.P. Fi'om 1000 onwarils, r(‘gular classes have been 
arranged for the study of working-class legislation, 
])olitical economy, liygicme, <‘tc., and a secular club for 
s(jldi(M's has been started. Hut tlie meiitio)i of even tlie 
h(‘st known and most original of the T.P. would occupy 
much more space* than is hen* available, and the more 
ohscuin* societies and thos(* of which particulars arc 
iii'cessarily omitted here are far from being the least 
active ami interesting*. 

Mot withstanding all this, the “ crisis of the U.P.’' 
is spok(*n of on all sides, and their enemies even go so far 
as to talk of failiin? and ruin. An impai^ial examination 
of the facts shows that the work has bet*n checked and has 
fallen back in Haris and in the south, indeed, tf) a certain 
extent (*vei ywhert*. At a. ri'cent Vongiess of I .P.* the 
whoh* ([uestion was discussed. What is the rnal truth 
ef the matter? In the first place a distinction should 
he made between Paris and tin* rest ' of the country. 
In Paris, no <loubt, there, is a crisis and a serious 
nne. In iJio provinces the condition of affairs varies very 
nuicli in different localities : in some it is full of difiicultv, 
otlu*ra (juite the reverse. The present unrest is 

•• above, pp. t)00 ‘J. 
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to several causes. If the dates at wliieli the TT.P. 
were founded are recalled, it will he seen that th(\v are 
conteniporarv with, or a little earlirr thaiu the Dreyfus 
case. tFrom the,storni of feelinjjif aroused by that case, eanie 
either the hurst of entl;usiasm‘ Adiicli fouiid^^d them or 
the impulse which pave them fresh life. Then was formed 
the alliance between the ‘‘ intellectuals,’’ as thev weie at 
first contemptuously called, and the wdrkinp men. The 
enthusiasm pf a section of the liberal hourt/roisir and the 
efforts of rniv(‘rsity men, professors and students, went 
more than half way to meet the desire of the workinp-men 
for instruction, instruction whi<*h, accordinp to their idc*as, 
was a necessary condition of their emancipation. To 
this penerous movement, set on foot by the pressnrt* 
])ublic evmits, the \W. f«>r the most part owe th(‘ir oripin. 
Hut th(» cause once won in principle and the batth* nv(‘r, 
the tr(JO|)s wen* allowed to scatter, enthusiasm died down, 
some of the University men returned to their studies and 
the workinp-men, only half convinced even in the days of 
liottest strupple, pave up a work the bepinninps of which 
they had watched with curiosity but which had never 
really sati.sfied them. Lectures little suited to a workinp- 
class audience, o’ften over their heads, and almost always 
lackinp the interest piven bv discussion, wen* condemnc<l 
as “sleepy” by the Paris artizans. The lower iniddh'- 
classes, on the other hand, took fripht at the lib(‘rality of 
the ideas involved in the movement and pronounced 
the work revolutionary. Further, the Paris T.P. an; 
stnipplinp apainst very preat financial difficulties. The 
high rent which they have to pay for their premises is an 
overwhelming burden and the members’ subscriptions arc 
both insufficient and irregular. This j)rccarious financial 
.situation is one of the chief causes of tlie ])resent crisis. 
In the provinces, on the other liand, one of the gn^dcst 
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(liffioulties is that of tlio hostile environment. Althoufj^li 
iliis is sometimes? an ineentive to fresh effort, sometimes 
it proves to he an Aisurmoniitable obstacle and is the 
ruin of the V.V. Th^ provincial IJ.Pr have against 
them tlie '*cler<?v, tlie* ’well-to-ido middle-clakscs and 
the lai'^ro companies. And there are other difficulties 
of various kinds wliich^ have to be surmounted, 
j)ersuadinf]f various people to work tof^ether, 
choice of lecturers, distanc(‘, etc. Tlic ])rovincial IJ.P., 
inor(?f)ver, lias not always bcjui successful in adapting itself 
to iU surroundings — it has hesitated between the idea of 
an educational society and a political leajj^ue. There is 
indeed no ^(uicrally accepted definition of what a I'.P. 
should be. Tak(% for example, the views of two of the 
most authoritative rejiresentatives of the movement. 
.Mons. (luieysse, j?eneral socrotarv to the P.P. Society, con- 
ceives it to be a militant institution, a weapon in the 
hands of the workinji: man in the strufiff^le of class ajifainst 
class. Mons. Dcdierine, the founder of the original l .P. 
of the Faubourg St. Antoine, and one of the most enorp^etic 
promoters of the movement, would like to see in it, on the 
contrary, (uily a drawiiif^ together of the classes, a peaceful 
institution for pnuuotin^ education and recreation.^ Uoth, 
jsuhaps, an* ri<4:ht. The first may point to the conditions 
to which the Paris T.P. will have to conform if it is ^oin«^ 
to live and become a permancjit institution. Certainly, if 
it is to (‘oiitinue, it will have to undergo radical change. 
The type of institution outlined by the second, thou{]fh 

I. At the Congress held in Paris in May, 1904. which was called to- 
hy the Federation of the U.P. of Paris and the suburbs, and at 
whirh three dislrirt federations and 09 U.P. were represented, it \yas 
•lecided that the U.P. should “hold themselves aloof from politics, 
should concern themsidves directly with co-operative undertakings 
■‘Old with patronage soeieties, in imitation of what the U.P. of Njmu\v has 
in organising a (^doiiie ile Vacaiices (Country holiilays).” ((Nni'^r^s 
C.P. (.Mai 1904) textes et diK'uineiits : Caliiors de la Qiiin/aiiie. 
^hiot^d by Fd. Petit, Kaport 
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oxcoptioiial ill Paris, is eoiiinioii in the provinces, wliere 
the I’.P. has been able to <lra\v tn*gother scattered 
forces and to organise, not only cKisses, hat courses of 
lectuiVs and various kinds of, social work. Pe this 
as it nuiy, the I .P. huve already done good service. 
In Paris country expeditions and op(*n-air (‘iiter- 
tainnients appear to be tliQ most successful part of 
the work, and their intluence, from our point of vi(*w, is 
just as far-rea(*hing and important as that of leirtures. In 
the provinces, frequent lectures are accustoming the mem- 
bers to a more serious form of recreation and tcNichiiig 
them respect for the opinions of others. Tin* work, with tin* 
help of the district federations, is making its way into 
hitherto inaccessilde (piarters — amongst i)easants, soldicus 
and women, — and is extending its inlluence far and wide. 
Everywhere, in Paris as well as in the provinces, a change 
seems to be taking pla<*e in the nature of the l\P. • 
the “intellectuals’’ are taking a smaller and smaller part 
in the wf)rk, and are being replaced by co-operators. May 
it not be that the pre.sent unrest is but tln^ temp<)rarv 
sign of this change, a change from which th(‘ I'.P. will 
eventually gain in strength and force what it may p(‘rlia|)s 
lose in width of view and in individual taliuit? 

(ji. Work connrrtrd icith Rrlif/itnis lifnlus. 

(}.) Rnnum Cntln)1lr. The Homan Cat Indies eaii riglit- 
fully claim to have been first in the ficdd in the matter 
of continuation work as in the matter f)f schools, dean 
Baptiste de la Salle organised classes for adults as early as 
1690, and the first patronage societies date from 179!). 
These patronage societies, always a favourite form of 
activity with the Catholics, have multiplied rapidly: feiv 
in number until the middle of the l!)th century, they 
began to increase under the Empire, and have spread with 
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f^roat rapidity during the last few years. In 1901 they 
numbered 4,168 (2,851 for l)oya and 1,817 for girls), while 
the lay patnyiage societies only niimbcred 2,125 in 1908-4. 
In 1889 a central association of Patronage Societies was 
formed which has held •seveiftl ^congresses and. publishes 
iwo [)apers, Pafronatja and Patronage dcs Jeune^ Filles, 
which are important propagandising agents. Side by 
side with the patrojiage societies connected with the 
Ki'olcs Chr(U irn iirs and continuing the work begun in 
those schools, then' have existed, ever since religious 
teaching was withdrawn from the curriculum of the 
se(*ular schools by the law of March 28th, lv882, ecjually 
activ(i patronage societies for the benefit of the pupils in 
the latter. These 8)2,574 PaterJn.snins da Per^ereranre 
(the number in 1901) seem to be a jiurely religious work. 
Hut the distinction between education and instruction is 
(‘ven more difticult to draw here than it is in the case of 
<ccular organisations. Xo one can fail to see that the 
character of the din'd or or of the organisers of the 
Patholic patronage societies cures, masters and mistresses 
of dmiominational s('hools, “sisters” and “brothers” of the 
Cliristian Schools - must have its influence on the minds 
f)t' tlie children. Moreover, although tift? outward appear- 
ance* <jf the patronage society is very much the same 
wli(*ther it be secular or ('atholic, though they both include 
so<ial gatherings with games, physical exercises, t^xcur- 
sions, l(*ctures and r<‘creation,^ they are very dilfen'iit in 
spirit, and in work of this sort it is mutual understamling, 
moral hold over the young people and a common atmos- 
pliere which are the essential things. If this is borne in 
mind it will help to explain the nature of some of the 
ndigious work, between which ami /niironagc proper it is 

l. To thesi* tho Cjitholirs almost always add an employment bureau 
or .apprentices. 
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sometimes difficult to (listiiifj^iiisli, ami will also eualde the 
reader to understand wliy patronajje societies are so much 
in favour and make such proj^ress in ^'atholic circles. Add 
to this that there is a stronfi^ elemeilt of reliji;ious enthu- 
siasm in . the work, tliat it ‘lias gained a footiicg amon*^st 
the children of peasants, and that the girls’ patronaj^e 
societies have been in existence ever sim^e ISol, ami some 
idea will be "iihied of the size* and streii;xth of the move- 
ment.* One of its distinpuishing features is thi‘ place 
given to physical traininp and pymnastics and latterly to 
technical education. Side by side with the patronape 
societies are the Catholic jiopular libraries. In 11)00 
their number was estimated at -50, 000, ami one of tlieiu 
(13oiilopne-sur-Mer) possessed 52,000 volunu's. About 
10 per (XMit. of them have circulatinp libraiies, the 
earliest of the kind to be start e<l in Fram e. A c(‘ntral oi- 
panisation, the Sacictv Iiihlioffi(tijhi<iur des jahliothrijm s, 
which was founded in LStiS, issues a huUriin and publisln‘s 
a mapazine, the Polyhihlion. Lastly, there is thi‘ Sifcivtr 
(jreftcrdlf (V Educdt inn et d En.<(ifjnr/hrnf which (la1('s from 
1807 and which, throuph its various (*ominit1(M*s, «lir(‘cts 
the whole movement. These committees are three: tlie 
education committee which deals with (juestions of jieda- 
popical, social and relipious improvenuMit ; the consultat ive 
coMiMiittct*, whose busim‘ss it is to help new orpanisat ions : 
and tlie administrative committee, which deals with (|Ui‘s- 
tions of finance, etc. The Soeiidy also publishes a hitllidm 
which is very useful for purposes of propapamla. Above 
the patronape societies are certain institutions anah»pous 
to the U nicersiieH Payulaiivs- the People's Institut(*s and 
Study Clubs. Tlu^se study clubs, intended for yoanp 
artizans whom the patronape soci(*ties have cared for as 
childrtm, are, like the latter ami for the same reasons, very 
widespread and flourish inp. They are organised according 
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<0 (lisfricts, frequent district conferences strengthen the 
ties wliich unite* them, and a National Congress brings 
them all togother on«e a year. At the Tours Congress, in 
February 1903,500 were represented. In l^aris a quarterly 
con f(*r<*ii(*e 'serves to brirtg togelh^'r the fifty clul::^*, orthere- 
alxmts, (if the (uty and suburbs, and a club visitor, sent by 
the ('entral Hureau, pays each club a visit at least once a 
(juart(‘r. These weekly gatfierings of young people (gener- 
ally about fifteen in number) for the discussion of's’ocial 
([uestions under careful guidance, form little centres of 
('alliolic* infiuen(‘e and cdin-ate their members to be disci- 
ples, jiropagandistsand apostles of the Catliolu; social ideal. 
The People's Institutes, on the otlun* hand, the U.P. of the 
Catholics, have not had any great success. They are 
rather later in origin than the first T.P., and remain very 
much behind them in numbers -in the year 1903 there 
\v(*r(‘ not more than twenty in existence. Tln^y are kept 
together, however, by a strong central organisation in 
Paris, the Sillfui,^ which is a mochd institute and centre 
of propaganda. Hut it is clear, and Catholics themselves 
recognise the fact, th!it in this directioji Catholic elfort has 
had but little success. It is a qu(‘stion hero, not of child- 
ren and young people, but of adults, of working-men, with 
opinions already formed, and the Churcli uses other means 
to will tluMii over. She has been wise enough to multiply 
agricultural synt/icafs. Side, by side with the secular co- 
operative* societies and sytulirafs, she has raised up 
ayndicftts and co-operative societies animated by her own 
spirit. Ih'fore the Petites Cave existed, she had organised 
mutual so(‘ieties both for school children and for adults; 
she has cared for the well-being of peasants and of artizans, 
starting lectures on agriculture for the benefit of the 
former and supplying the latter with cheap dwellings, 
J^llotiiKMit gardens and a labour bureau. Luvst, but not 

I. Ktir {I ;roo(l amiuiit of (^atliolic Social Klfort in France, ami par- 
liiMilarlv of tliii! work of .SV/A/a, see artifle in tlio “Diiklin Review,” •Inly, 
kMMi (L*Mnlon : Hn riiH ami Oates). 
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least, slic has known admirably how to adapt her work to 
district and local needs, varying her nicthods, hringin^^ 
togctlier tlie various branches in frequent conference', and 
animating the , whole with one spirit. Tlie Catholics may 
rightfully claim to havg been fi'rkt in the fielVl in almost 
all direedions. lint few elforts are now peculiar to them, 
except perhaps — and the exception is noteworthy —the* 
place given to physical exercises, parVicularly to gym- 
nastics. Sijle by side with the secular institutions, the 
Church raises Inns, (»f earlier origin, strongly organised, 
and well adapted to their surroumlings. 'Ihe tking* which 
is common to tln'in all, ami which constitutes theii strength 
is discipline, hacked by considc'rahle tinancial ic'sourccs. 

(ii.) Prutcstdnt, The c-hief characteristic s of the Pro- 
testant work would seem to be a combination of secnilar 
and clerical aedivities, breadth of view and cons(‘(|uent 
tolerance, and thc^ originality of some of its organisa- 
tions. T\w Sunday scdiools which grew up during th(‘ 
whole of th(‘ 19th (*entury were founded upon this 
close connection bedween religious teaching and gen- 
eral instruction and education. The President of 
the Sunday Schoed Society, which is tludr central 
organisation, declared, in bS87, that every towji where 
Protestants were tc) be found, and most of such villages and 
hamlets, possesse<l a Sunday scdiool. The Thursday 
schcH)ls, established since; the passing of the Act of 
March 28tli, 188tj, are tin; Protc'stant counterparts 
of the (/atf'r/i is mrs dr /^rrsrrr /finer. Ida* Jbdigioos 
Tracd Socdc'ty of Paris fSorIrtr drs Traitrs I't'l ifjn'H'r ) 
and the Iteligious Jhjok Sociedy of Toulouse (Sf/ri<'^((’ 
firs L/vrrs rrlifjiru.x) furnish them with a plentifni 
supply of religious books. A central society for tin? 
encourag<;nient of primary (;ducaition amongst French 
Protestants has existed since 1829. Put the real glory 
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of the Protestants in tin’s eonneetion are their country 
holidays, their » temperance work and their Young 
People’s Christian Associations. Started in 1881, the 
country holidays inoveincnt has had a rajud success. Its 
founder in 'Paris was Mdnsicur Je Pasteur Lortiaux, but 
tli(> original idea came from another pastcur, Mojis. Bion, 
of Zurich. The (Kurre dcs TroU-Sinnaincs has established 
two country houses (one for boys and one for girls), three 
sea-side houses, two ccntr(\s in Seine-ct-Oisc^ and live in 
Somme. In 1901 this society sent G,130 children into the 
country. The (J^Juvrr dr In Chnusser du Maine, founded 
in 1(S<S2 by Madame Pressensc, admits children of all 
nationalities and of all forms of religious belief. It has 
several establishments in Loiret and one by the sea. ‘‘It 
combines the two systems of the ‘colony’ and the 
‘home’; after in(|uiry, (*ertain p(‘asant families living 
ill the villages and hamlets near the colony are chosen 
out and children are sent to them, so that a larger 
numb(M* in all can be ])rovided for.” ^ The number of 
children helped in 190‘.3 was 1,378, and during twenty 
years the society has been the means of providing a fresh- 
air cure for as many as 9,19‘J. In the Midlands and 
South (St. Etienne, Alais, (Mennont-Perrand, Lyons, 
Toulouse) a similar society, the. (Euvre drs En fonts d la 

on fat/ nr has been start e<l through the initiative of the 
pasteurs of the district, and tliroughout the j)rovinees 
country holiday societies have been organised in imita- 
tion of those of Paris, In the temperance inoveinent the 
lh()t(‘stants have from the first shown great ardour, and 
the earliest temperance societies w('re foumlcd by them, 
lu other direct iojis the origin of certain happy ideas 
l)e traced to them: the society Passrz-recue - 

1- iVUi.sson. 

.TIrmx; i.s ii similar .socnlar .sorifty l alloti Jounivnux pour Toua. 
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rireulates periodicals; in sixty towns free public readinj,^ 
and writing rooms liave been opened "for soldiers, ainl 
one pastcur has extended these soWiers’ chibs to China 
and Tonquin. i Lastly, the Chi;istian Associations seem 
to be thtf very prototyjw's of ilw IJnivvrsitrs Populnirc.^. 
Started from 1850 onwards for moral and religious instrm*- 
tion, they have made the greatest progress since they 
enlarged their programme in 1889, anil gave themselves 
more to scvdal work. They bring together people of 
different classes and provide tor them, besides regular 
teaching, lectures, libraries, physical exercises and recre- 
ation; also shower-baths aiul the necessary e(|uipnient 
for hydropathic treatment and for gymnastics and all 
this in premises which are their own property. The Ihiris 
Association possesses a co-operative restaurant, a fencing- 
school, a soldiers’ common-room, etc. The Alliance 
X at ion ale Fvam^aisc, which was founded in 1807, is a 
federation of Christian Associations embracing ion dis- 
trict groups and a central committee, and holding a 
National Congress every three years. In 1902 the Alliance 
include<l lOd associations, nearly 0,000 full members, ainl 
1,070 junior members. Its work already includes patron- 
age societies for wards (83 in 1902), and at the last 
Congress, held in 1902, attention was called to the neoil 
of doing something more to bring together the chihircii 
and young people. 

(iii.) Jewish, The Jewish organisations bear the mark 
of a liberal charity. The (Eavre dc la Conimunaute, 
founded in 1873 and supported by subscriptions and 
donations, is their central organisation. It has started 
a circulating library, and has opened kitchens for the 
provision of meals for children. Scholarships are 
granted to boys and girls who wish to enter tlic Ecoh's 
professionnelles. The Jews have also promoted countiy 
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holidays; tlic CEuvrc dcs Se jours d la (^ampayne has two 
counliy houses and orj^anises country excursions. The 
Assoftftf ion (hs nnrte^nrs Klcces de VEcole Ilisrhoffsheiin 
and the Sorieh' des ancions EIvvvs de I'Ecole du Tyacail, 
liav(i started patronage* societies^ an<l iH^ncfit fdnds. In 
Paris and in some of the. large provincial towns (Lyons, 
Marseilles, Toulouse, IJordeaux, Algiers) there are also 
i!ul(‘p(‘ndent patiV)iiage soeieties. The Union Scolaire, 
which lias existed in Paris since 1891, endeav^mrs to bring 
together all the old Jewish scholars from the various 
types of school, and has organise<l for their benefit classes, 
lectunvs, a medical Iminch and an employment bureau. 
A Jewisli U.P. has also been attempted. 

II. Conclusion. 

If w(‘ consider only the figures quoted in the course 
of this article, France has a right to be proud of the 
continuation work which has been accomplished 
in a century. Let it be remembered that there are 
to-day in France — and some of these statistics, dating, 
as they ilo, from a year or two back, must be taken as an 
luidci-statement of tlie actual figures -over 52,900 con- 
tinuation classes with an aggregate attendance of nearly 
a million, and more than 40,000 popular libraries, with 
from s(‘veii to eight millioji books; that, without including 
tlie U ni rrrsites /^opulairrs and the religious or other 
special agencies, over 110,000 lectures were organised in 
1908-4, and attracted an aggregate audience of tliree million 
people; tliat 2,22H societies for the education of the people 
are officially regist(‘red, many of them with several thousand 
students, and some, as for instance the Polytcchniipiv and 
the Pli ilotcch niquCy with as many as 700 and 800 classes 
^'aeli w(‘ek; that the hiyue de Vflnsviyncmvnt has enrolled 
i»Hu;e (han 8,000 branches and societies, its annual income 
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ainoiiiitingf :o 15,000,000 francs; that there arc nearly 
6,000 Pctiics .1, keepinji: up the (Muiueciion between past 
and present scholars of the priinar^V schoojs; and 2,125 
Patronage Soejetios helping in tlic development (»f the 
deinocrati * spirit. Add t(^ these 1*50 U ni cersite/ PitfiNlnires, 
and we have a fairly complete list of tlie various ag(*ncies 
which are at work for secular teaching and social (‘diication. 
Xotwithstanding all this activity, therft is a widespread 
feelingM)f dycouragement ; the teachers say that the con- 
tinuation classes area failure; the declare t hat the 
Kctfh.'i /^rofcssio/uu'llcs are useless; the “crisis of the I .P. ’ 
is talked of. How is all (his to he (‘X|)lained? We might 
fall back on the traditional theory of the fickleness of the 
French people, starting institutions with a quick 
enthusiasm and abandoning them with an eciually rapid 
discouragement, but such an explanation wouhl be too 
general to bo just, and it is possible to state the (‘auses of 
the present unrest more exactly. In the first ])lace, the 
uneasiness itself has brought to light certain gaps in the 
work and has shown the urgent need for improvement. 
Fiiilightenod public opinion, which re(*ognises tln‘ nec^d 
for after-school education, is ready for the ncic'ssary 
changes. If they aJ*e to continue and flourish, tin* (.'our.^ 
d'Adultcs must cease to depend nii the self-sacrifice *)f the 
tea(diers; they must be orgajiised as j)art of tin* ])ublic 
provision of education, on the same footing as the r(*gular 
primary schools. Tlie teachers ought to receiv(‘ a fair 
remuiniration for their labours, or, if this would mean, all 
at once, too heavy a charge on the State, the suggestion 
of the Union pedaf/oyitpic du Rhone might be adopted an<l 
the ordinary school work of a teacher be reduced by one 
hour a <lay, so that he might be able to devote five hours 
a week to evening continuation work. As to comjmlsory 
attendance, it has been so difficult of enforceincnt 
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oven in ilie case of oluldren at day soliools, that there 
can lianlly be a.iy s(?rioii.s thonji^lit of imposinjr it iipoji 
adults; and it* would Imj ecjually impossible to force it upon 
yoiin*^^ [K'ople so lonp as the laws concerninjf the conditions 
of juv(‘nile work remain' as they yr(*d ^ 

Flirt lier, in eonsiderinj^ this whole ([uestion, we must 
distinguish b(*tweon those institutions which are firmly 
established and wliosij future seems to be assured — Mutual 
Societies, Lectures, IL^adinji^s— and those \yhose future 
s(‘eins unemtain -Krnirs Pntfcssionitt llrs, and tlie Univcr^ 
sites l*nj/ttlftlrrs of Paris. Thi‘se last are just those upon 
whirh th(‘ artisans can exert the strt)ngest infiuen(‘e, and it 
seems as if we might find in the (‘onsideration of their 
ease an indication of a change which is gradually coming 
over all th(‘se institutions. Started and supported by the 
radical party, they have, until now, borne the stamj> of its 
ideas, as is shown by the part taken in the work by the 
teaching profession, and by the development of a certain 
niilitarv spirit. The existence of so many gymnastic 
societies, wliose work is showy rather than solid, and which 
compidc with other more modest organisations, is to be 
attrilmtcd to the infiueiice of the period when they were 
started just after the Frauco-rrussiah war — ([uite as 


1. Till' f.itjuv (Ir V Enst iijHinm nt reooiitly instituted a l oininission of 
iiii|uiry into t<'ihnir;il <M]iii'ation which was prosicled over by M. Rone 
Lci)l;iiic. Inspoctour (Joiioral do rKiisidgnoiiiont Priinaiiv, and which 
issued a re|M»rt dr.'iwn up by MM. Ihuidrillard and Rochoron. This 
I’oporf was <liscu.s.sod at the ("onj^ress held at Ainions in JSoptonibor 1904, 
JMid the following demands wore formulated - 

1. 'riiat the instruction of adults (technical, agricultural, industrial, 
(••Muiiicrcial or general) shall bo compulsory; 

‘i. I’hat technical education shall Ik> of a practical character adapted 
to the locality and to the needs of the (lilYeront agricultural, com- 
mercial and industrial interests; 

T’hat the obligation shall extend to at least three sessions of six 
months each spread over throe year.s iK'tween the ages of 1*2 and IS: 

•1. 'riiat the instruction shall be given in the day time without loss 
•^'f salary to the apprentic’o. and witlioiit any increase in the length of 
liis working day or of his apprenticeship. 

(I’al.-lVtit, Rapport, 1903-i). 
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iiuioli as to the young Froii oh man’s natural love of parade. 
But arc we not now at the heginning of* a new pcu iod of 
activity? Artizans are taking tlie place of schoolmasters, 
lJnive,rsity men, and liberals. The activity of the artizans 
showed ityelf first in politics, hut* side by side* witli their 
politi('al work, they have been developing their so(*ial 
work — -/bourses du Travail y SyndivatSy Co-operative Socie- 
ties, associations for various objects. Kow it is in tlie 
field 0*1* popujar education that their progressive movement 
is beginning to make itself felt. They are bringing that 
movement home to the people, teaching them to stand on 
their own feet, animating and directing them. Lastly, we 
must r(‘joi(*e to see a strong movcuiUMit towards freedom 
springing up amongst ])easants, on behalf of childicM) and 
amongst women, classes hitherto unsympathetic to tin* new 
ideius, but amongst whom tlu^workof instinct ion and sr»cia] 
education has now a wide field thrown open to it. AVo 
should not, therefore, allow ourselves, in considering this 
question, either to be blinded by the jiast sue(*(‘ss and pre- 
sent imposing ilimensions of the work, or to be too (‘asily 
discouraged. To be just, we must take into account both 
the weakness and the strength of the whole m<»vemcnt, 
and must feel tha't the present tiim» of unrest and change, 
although it may be long ami painful, is, aftm* all, a sign 
of life. 


Gkokoks Caiikn. 
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APPENDIX A. 

F IXAXCE. 

Tlie following parlieiilars of the financial resources of 
what are grouped together in France as (Eurres Corn pie- 
incniair(\<f tie VEcole (( ontinuation Classes, Petites A, 
Mutual Societies, Patronage Societies, etc.) are taken from 
M. Ed. Petit's Peport owUEducation re for 1903-4. 

The funds are derived from three main sources: — 

(1) Private initiative. 

['i) Munici])alities and (^tniseil.s (Tetivrau.v, 

(3) Tlie State. 

Under the first heading (1) we have : — 

(a) J)on(tt{ffns and Iripfrirs^ the amount of which, as 
officially declared, is 42,274 francs. Taking every- 
tliing into account, however (subscriptions to 
Educational Societies, Petites A, Patronage 

/i 

Societies, etc.) the total under this sub-head may 
be estimated at 2,000,000 francs. 

(b) Pnyintf Courses, Evening, like day schools, are 
free, and the total amount paid by the audiences 
towards the remuneration of the teachers is only 
10,032 francs. 

Under (2) we have: — 

(a) Classes paid for by the municipalities. Total 
amount 1,094,852 francs. 408,530 francs of this 
refers to Paris and the Department do la Seine, 
thus leaving about 1,200,000 francs from this 
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source for the remuneration of the provincial 
teachers of whom, deductinfj LTOO for Paris and 
the Seine from the total of (yij^aged in th(‘ 

, work in 19015-4, there are G'l,9Gl. In 40 depart - 
uients (mountainous regions in the centre, west 
and south-east) heating and ligliting are still paid 
for hy these voluntary educators. 

(h) (■onseils Genenru.ry oG,4r>9 frauds. 

(jl he ConseiJs (u'ncnm.r of 54 depai iments give 
no suhvention at all.) 

(•)) The State. 

The amount of State grant voted for ''(Eurre.'i 
aud'ilidirei; de V EeoleS' is *550,000 fiaiu'S. 


SuMNfAKV. 


( 1 ) Pri va te i n i t in f i re : - - - 

(a) L(‘gacies, donations, subscrip- 

tions, etc. (about) . 2,000,000 

(b) Payments by those attending 

the classes 1G,042 

. 2,0 IG, 042 

(2) Municipalities and Conscils Generau.c : — 


(a) Payments made for classes by 

municipalities 1,G94,852 

(b) Grants by Conseils Generaux 5G,*559 

1,751,211 

(3) The Stale 350,000 


£164, COO 


Total (francs) 
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APPENDIX B. 

List of. A urnpRinKs. 

The most important complete works on the subject 
are : — 

P(’Jhs(fn, Maurice : Les (louvres auxiliaires et eoinple- 
meritaires (h* TEcole on Eraiico. Paris, Impriinorie 
Nationalo, lOO-l, pp. 181. (An accurale, full and 
excel lent hook.) 

Petit, Edouard: Hajiports sur rEducaiion populaire. 
These have appeared at the end of every school year 
(.1 uly-Aue-iist) since 18J)o in the Journal Offiriel de 
la /{('pui)li(iue fran^'niac. Published separately at 
tlie Iinprimerio Natioiiale. (PoTuplete official report 
^ivinj^ inforiiiation as to the continuation school 
movement year by year. Indispensable.) 

Hesi(h's numerous articles which have appeared in the 
(lifVerent periodicals (b'alin^ with elementary and higher 
(Mlucati«)n - such as the liuUctin ad tninist rati f du .\f i nisfire 
tie r hist ructinn Puhllfiue, the Hr cue P(hla<j(jfji(jtie, the 
Hccue 1 nternationale de V EnseipnenienU Su /ierieury the 
Puffes Lihres, et(\, etc.- and various reports and mono- 
prraphs, some of them published for the Paris Exposition 
of 1900, mention should also bo made of the following: — 

For the ( tiirersites Papulaires : - - 
Lea I'niversites Populaires 1900-1901. I. Paris et 
Banlieue. II. Departenients. ‘ Cahiers de la 
Quinzaine, 8, rue de la Sorbonne, Paris. 
10th and 20th cahiers of the 8rd series — pp. IT 
and 155.1 

1. The trairsactions (toxtrs vt dorumvnfs) of tho Gongres des U.P. 
hoM ill Paris in May, 1904, have been published in the Cahiers de la 
Quinzpine. 


2 p 
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L’Enseipncmont popiilaire dans les departonients do 
I’Heraiilt et du Gard. Montpel’icr, 1903, pp. 211. 
(A pamphlet containing a clear account of the 
condition of the T'.P. in two southern dtipart- 

jgicnts.) . 

« 

For the Itomaii Catholic work: - - 

Almaiiacli du Sillon. Paris, M4, IJoiilcvard Raspail. 
Aniiales dc la Jeuncssc (kiiholiiiuo.' Pans. 

Guide So^dale do TActiou Populalre. Paris. (Annual 
publication, ufiviiif^ a conspectus of all the CatIioli(! 
social work that is b<‘in^ done or projected in 
France, to^etln*r with some information about 
social jiroiTic^ss in other countries and a hihlio- 
^napliy). • 

The above are indispensable, but the literature of the 
subject is abundant, particularly on the purely educational 
sidei — Coiirs iradultes, etc. 

Mention should also be made of the following books: — 

Tuntinnn, Max : Au Sortir do T Kcole : les Patrojtiif^CvS. 
Paris, V. Le Coffre, llrd ed., 1901. 

Sp(‘cial l{e|)orts on Kducational Subj(‘c(s. AOl. T. 
(Ijondoa: Wyman & Sons, 1902). Reports on 
Rural Kducation in Kram’e. Ry (Moudesley 
Hrereton and J. (’. M<Mld, pp. 19G 211 and 2G1-2. 

Tununnn, Max: T/Kducation Populaire. Les (Kuvies 
coinpleinentaires de TKcole. Paris, V. Lo Coffre, 
2nd cd., 1904. 

Lchlfinr, Rene : L’ Enseignomeiit profcssionnel en 
France au debut du xx^ Sieclc. Paris, Comely, 
1905. 

In the preparation of this article use has also been made 
of information obtained privately and of certain un- 
published documents. 
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CHAPTER ^II. 


Evening Schools in the United States,' 

Tjik position iji llio world of (‘ducnlion occupied by. the 
Scliool sysi(‘ins of ilio riiited States of Aiucn^^;a is in many 
ies|)ocfs ot inleiise inieiVst. 

past 1w(Miiy yea is have seen j^reat changes in the 
eliaracler i)f ih(‘ peopli*; and tin; nation itself is becomin*^ 
curiously polyglot. Tin' great number of foreign families 
(MUistaiitly arriving in the country forms one of the most 
dilficult social and edm ational probhuns which thetiovern- 
ment must solve. In additiem, constant demands are 
being made on th(‘ educational administration by a keenly- 
striving and progressive commercial community, as well 
as l)y the calls r»f a huge industrial body, wliich (‘laiins for 
its artisan members a broader instruction in the arts and 
crafts than they can get in their ordinary daily experience. 

It will be readily conc(*ded that any system endeavour- 
ing to (‘()j)e with such varied needs must be interesting, 
and till* educational methods seen in the I nited States can 
l)e justly admir(‘d for their courage and enterprise, even 
when these very (jualities give opportunity for criticism. 

\iy the system of education in tlie public day schools, a 
good deal is done* to lay tlie t<»uiulation of American chai- 
a. tiT uiul of i.itcllif'cnt citizcnshii). The ovoning school 
sysiem is scarcely so thorough or so fully organised; but 


t. This diiiptor is basod upon observations made in the "j 

VtM'k, Uo.«ton. Springfield (Mass.), Hoohosttw ‘V'* , r S whom 

I'. h, nary and Mareb. 1907. vvbon. as one of Z 

nnangmicnts woro made by Mr. .Mo.sely. the writer \\ a. . g ^ 
Vnil.Ml States for the purpose of .studying methods of teavhing and of 
I’diuiitional administration. 
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teachers and pupils alike seem to have great faith in its 
efficacy, and are striving towards niore perfect attainment 
of ilioir aims. 

The most (Ikfimilt problem ir. Uie aclminisfration of 
eveiiiiij^ sciiools in Ameri(hi lies, as in Knf^land, in seeming 
regular attendance from the pupils. l^veiywliere the 
experience is the same : - 

(a) A considerable enrolment (“ enrolment ■' signifying 
the number students who a])ply for admission, ajid 
whose names an* phnred upon the records). 

{h) A great diminution in the number of students who 
actually attend the classes for one night or mor(». Tin? 
students so attending are spok(‘n of as being on tlie 
“ register.” 

(<•) A still gnuiter <lroj) in th(‘ average attcMidance. 

As a general statenumt, it is tiue to say that only one- 
half of the enrolled students comjihdt^ inori' than one-lialf 
of the possible attendances. This is a viuy scuious wi'ak- 
ness, and if in this respect a comparison wcm(^ possible 
between similar schools in America and lOngland, it wiiiild 
probably 1 m> to tin* advantage of Kngland. 

Tin* official figures for New York (’itv for U)()o-() illus- 
trate this. For evening elem(‘ntai v schools tin* ]>erc(*ntage 
of av(*rage attendance as compared with the “register” 
seems to be 08 p(»r c(*nt., and for ev(‘ning high schools 71 
j)er cent., but when the percentage is taken on the “enrol- 
ment,’’ the r(*rM)rds of 02 subjects taught slniw that only 
in one .school did the pr*rcentage reach 50 per cent., in fo^J* 
it was over *10 per cent., in twenty-one it was over 00 ])(‘r 
cent., and in six it was below 00 per cent. The system of 
evening schools in N(?w York is admirabh*, as is also tln^ 
ease at Springfield in the neighbouring State of Massachii- 
.setts. Yet the same weaknes.s in regard to attendance is 
manifest in the two cities. In tlie Springfield Fvening 
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llififli Srhoolfl tlio aitendaneo in 1900-6 was 79 per cent, of 
<lio nuinbors ou the repislor, and 72 per e(?nt. of the 
nuniheis “ eprolled/J ]hit in ilie elementary eveninf^ 
schools of llie same Viiy, ihc attendance was only ^9 per 
cent, of 1ht‘ numher of » .s'tndeiit.s on the regist(wand only 
lU) ])er rent, of tlie numher enrolled. 

Throughout the rnited States, the evening school 
systmu is based* on the organisation of the public day 
schools. It must he noted that (with exceediiigfy rare 
e.xceptious), the whole? of the educatioji given till the 
((‘Muinat ion of the liigh school (*ourse is entirely free, both 
in day and evening schools. 

lly the new compulsory edu(*ation laws of New York 
State and Massacliusidis every child must attend a 
“ grammai ' (/.c., elementary) school till the age of 14, or 
until h(' or sh(‘ has “ graduated that is, until In* or she 
has earned the ollicial certificate of having satisfactorily 
completed (iiade \’lll or tirade* IX iji that school. Occa- 
sionally, this is accomplished at Tl, hut more generally at 
lo, or ev(*n later. Tfio child may th(*n proceed to employ- 
nu‘ut without hindrame; or In' may enre)l in the public/* 
“high” secondary) school where is offered a course 

of four vc'ars' academic or manual ti^rining. Thus a 
student can “ graduate ” from, /.<•., complete the course at, 
a High School at from 17 to 20 years of age. 

lint neither in tin* elementary nor in the high schools 
do the majority of pupils complete their full course. 
Hence, in furtln'r extension of the principle of compulsion, 
the Stale of New York has enacted that children below 16 
years of age who do not possess their graduation certilicato 
from the “grammar” (/.c., elementary) school may not 
<‘ngage in any occupation on leaving school at 14 years of 
uge, except on the understanding that tlu'V are compelled 
to attend evening classes, till the age of 10, or until the 
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roquirod oortifioato of attainment is obtained. The em- 
ployer is jointly responsible with the student for the ful- 
filment of this (condition. 

It is to be, n'^retted, however, that the exist in^^ 
inaehineA of loeal iroveiMnent in the T jiited States seems 
unable to seeiire <he enrolment of these backward pupils 
in adequate numbers upon the evening school re^ist(M*s, 
and still less their n'^^iilar attendance at (ivening schools. 
In order to lijin^* about tlie (‘ontinued attendance of such 
pupils in accordanc'c with the exist in*^ law, record would 
have to be kept of the place and nature of tin* ein|)loy nnmt 
up to 10 years of a^e of c‘verv pupil who had h‘ft the dav 
school without completing tln^ full course, and as careful 
a record of his or Inu* attendance and ])roj^ress at evening 
school. This could only be done by i(‘(|uirin^ the school 
attendance officer to kt'C}) in touch with (*V(‘ry case <*omin^ 
under the law, and by inakiiij^ the r(\sponsil)ility of tin? 
masters for the continucMl edinmtion of their (*mploy(‘i*s 
more i cuil and cfl'ective. Every cm |)loyer should be oblij^cul 
})y law to afford op[)oitunity for attending (»venin^^ school 
to every youn^^ peison in his or her (Mnploynn*nt who had 
not completed the course at tin* day school. 

Hut so far is tin: law fnmi beinj^^ at present eirforciMl 
that in the lar^(* cities there are IiuihIkmIs of cases J)f 
evasir)n. 

It is further admitted that there is at present no 
systematic enforcement of the law in the case of yonn^^ 
persons who are unemployed, or who are workin*^ la 
occupations (such as Imot-bbu’kinjr and newsi)aper-vcndin|.») 
which are more or less casual and irresponsible. 

The (jvening schools in the United States may con- 
veniently he grouped into three niaiji sections: — 
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A. The Elementary Evening Schools, 
li. The E\iening High Schools. 

C. Tho Evening Technical and Trade Schools. 

A., Tiik Elkmkn'taky Evening StiiiooLs. 

• * y • 

The elo?nentary evening schools are somewhat limited 
in s(‘ope, being mainly preparatory lo more complete and 
liberal work in i*lie eveming high and technical S(ihools. 

T1h\v are usually gionped in three main divisions. 

• ’ 

(//) (’lasses for eompletiun of tlie day school course 
(“ gi aduation classes ’*). 

(h) (Masses tor toreigners desirous of learning to speak 
and write English. 

(c) (Masses for adult students not (|uaHfied for admission 
to tln^ (*v(*ning high or teelinical schools who 
d(‘sire to study one or two special subjects, usually 
comnKM’cial in chara(Mer. 

id] MMk^ imm(*diat(' purpose of tliese so-called “ gradua- 
tion classes'’ in the ev<*ning schools is to give as full an 
educational e([uipnnMit as possible to those who have 
faih'd to rea»*h tin* final day s<*hool standard idther through 
lack of mental alertness, or through lack'of opportunity to 
comphde th(' full course. Many <iualifv during their first 
session, and can (hen eh*ct to he drafted into the evening 
high scliool, or into tlu' special clas.ses of the elenielitary 
evening school. Moth alternative's are widely taken, and 
it is a decid('d advantage lo the teachers of the more 
advaiKM'd subjects that these .students should come to them 
Well prejKired, r./y., in Arithnu*ti<* (lor bookkeeping) and in 
English (tor Stenography). 

(h) The classes in tlu^ .second division are doing a great 
''ork in assimilating the foreign element. One City 
‘^upe*’hitendent of Scliools says, “Our evening schools are 
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not only fyivinji^ iHlnration jmm* se, but tluy are also 
niakiii" Anierioan ritizens.” Thus in ofio evening school 
with over 000 male students on tho books,'! found that 
there»werc thieve classes of students belonj^in^ to Division 
(^/), rmipletinj^ theiwday scii^)ol course; sfx classes of 
students belon^^in^ to Division (c), studying various coin- 
iuer(*ial subjects: but no less than tw(*lve classes of students 
beloiifrinfr to Division (h) learnin^^ to speak and write the 
English lan»[ua^e. Amonfjfst tliese twelve, were classes 
of Germans, (ireeks, Italians, * Russians, Turks and 
Kumanians. Such classes an* found in the smaller citi(‘s 
as well as in the larger centres of population. Tin' work 
is full of human interest owin^ to the varied life liistory 
of the students. In one (*ase I saw ain()n^ the [)U|)ils who 
were learning to speak and write* Kn^Iish a stiuh'iit who in 
his own country had {graduated with distinction. Tin* 
method adopted in these* classes is mainly e euwersational. 
An admirable* set of re*aders is in use. The teachers en- 
gaj^reel in this branch ejf the work shuck me as e»s])e‘cially 
capable, and tlu'ir sympatlie»t ie- a?nl kinelly manner with 
tlieir pupils left a ve*rv })l('asant impressie)n. 

All the teachers in the evening se*hoe)ls must hold 
evening Schend TVachers’ licenses. The*se are granted by 
the City Hoard of Edm^ation, but einly after a praetical 
test e)f the applie:ant’s kne)wle?elge anel capacity fe)r the 
work to bo unelertaken. This method e»f recruiting the 
toaf hing force for tho (ivening .schools seems to work well. 
In the clas.se.s for foreigners, the tea('hers are, as a rule, not 
engaged in day .school work. In the ('ity of New York, 
for example, out of a total of teachers, in elementary 

schools and evening high schools, l,d2l were specially 
licensed for evening .school work only, and, of these, o2^ 
were for the clas.se.s for fonugners. 

(r) The Evening Classes in Division (r) mainly provide 
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for elementary instruction in (romniereial subjects. Those 
who complete one session’s work in them are qualified for 
admission to Hie eveiynpf high or technical schools. 

The best basis on whicJi to judge of the .general sficcess 
of these elementary evening schools is regularity’^of attend- 
ance. Looked at fiom that point of view, the schools, 
though useful work is being done in many cases, cannot 
he said to attain a high standard. All the supervisors 
regret this weakness. The eft'ects of it go. further than 
mere irrc^gularity. 1'he ])rogr(‘ss of the class is retarded 
hy the less <‘arnest among tin* students, who discourage 
their more sfuious-minded fellows. Tlie attendan(‘e in 
(*ach of th(‘ three abovc^-immtioned divisions of (‘IcMiientaiy 
(‘V(‘ning schools is apt to be irregular. 

In some cities, the evening classes are held on five nights 
in ea(*h week. In favour <»f this system it is uiged that 
the habit of regular attendance is encouraged by it. The 
facts, however, seem to show that five nights a week are 
too many. 1'h(‘ stiajn becomes too great. It is un- 
reasonable to (*x|)ect th(* student to attend (‘vening school 
on fiv(* nights out of sev(Mi during the only hours of leisure 
which remain over from the claims of business. Jlusiness 
hours in America are as a rule longer than in England. 
To ie(|uir(‘ attendance at the evening school for five nights 
a week is therefore an even im)re onerous demand fhero 
than it would be here. For this reason, the City of Xew 
York has reduc(‘d the recpiired attendances at evening 
classes to four nights a week. I am in(‘lined to think that 
tlic attendance wouhl be improved if the number were still 
further reduced to three nights a week. 

JJ. Tiik Evkm\(j 1 1 Kill Schools. 

To the Evening High School every student comes with a 
fuir. minimum of educational eciuipment. The schools 
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have as a rule a hu'^e membership, and are on a high plane 
of excellence. Some schools which I visited in the City of 
Xew York had enrolments of 2,2/)0, 2,800, and 2,500 
students. Enrolments in other cities were proportionately 
large. ' * . ' * ^ 

The evening high schools are in a very real sense “ con- 
tinuation schools. Students are asked to studv two siih- 
jects, and usually make choice of such subjects ” as will 
help ‘them ^o secure advancement in their daily work. 
Tilt* tone and atiuosph(*re of these sj*hools are gt)otl. Tin* 
pupils may l>e sometimes indolent, hut om* n(‘ver sees any 
roughness or rowdyism. As a rule the students givt* the 
impressitni of being thoroughly in carnesi in their work. 

Tile classes are commendahly small. An aticndanet* of 
fifteen students secures a p(‘rmanent teacher, whih* in the 
elementary <‘vening scliot)! an atttuidance of tw(*nty is 
retjuired. In tin* evening high school of Spri!igli<»l(l 
(Mass.) an enrolment of ten students with an averagt* 
attendance of seven is coiisider(‘d to he enough to justify 
the formation of a separate class, with ies[)onsihh' ti‘achei‘. 

The public high school buildings, in which these* classes 
are held, are furnished with all the educational apparatus 
that modern re(|uirements demand. The laboratories and 
workshops are made good use of, not only by chemists, 
electricians, and apprentices, but by many workmen who 
attend these classes in order to gain fuller practice? and ifi- 
formation than th(?y can obtain in the workshops in which 
they are employed. 

The subjects of study for wdiicli then* is most demand, 
are, in order of choice:* (//) Commercial Subjects, (/>) 
English, (/;) Mathematics, (d) Drawing. 

The extent of the course in the State of New York is 
now determined by a State Examination Hoard appointed 
by the Regents of the University of the State, and coni- 
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posed of representatives of the collej^jes, and high schools, 
and of the adniii\istrativc officers of city school systems. 
One of these ^evening higli schools may be described as 
characteristic of tlie rest. The number of envolled 
students was 2,200; but* aitcmVaiico had dropped to 600. 
There were *54 sej)arate classes and teachers. The classes 
i]iclude<l in branch (^/) Stenography, Jloolv-koeping, lUisi- 
n(‘ss Arithmetic, ahd (Commercial Law, these being directed 
not only to make good book-keepers, but also to give a 
l)i()a(l general tiaining Which would enable the students to 
take lionourable positions in public life; in branch (6), 
I'lnglish (irammar, Ilusinoss Letter Writing, Mnglish 
Composition, lutcuature (including guidance in the use 
(d l{efeience Hooks and of the Publics Library), Rhetoric, 
Oratory, and Debate^ (aiming at training the power of 
vigorous thought and expression, with a study of great 
examples of eloquence); in branch (r), Algebra, (Teometry 
(Solid and IMane), and Trigoiionndry ; in branch (d), 
Architectural, Mechanical, and Freehand Drawing. Theie 
were also classes in Latin, French, (jermaii, Spanish, 
lba(‘tical (InMiiisiry, I’ractical Physics, and liistoiy (in- 
cluding Political Fcouomy and (.'ivi(\s). 

Th roughout my jourm^y, I made careffil enquiries as to 
the relation between employers and the evening schools. 
In the case of the Colleges and Fniversities, this connexion 
is particularly close. Fspecially is this so in the engineer- 
ing industry, Last year the engineering schools at th© 
I niversities did not turn out a sufficiently large number 
nt graduates to meet the demand of the employers. Hut 
iu the case of the evening high schools there is at present 
no such (dose connexion with the employers of labour. It 
^'as therefore interesting to find that in the Drawing and 
( nrmneixdul departments of two of these schools, a Hureaii 
nl Industry was being formed, through which, it is hoped, 
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the students may he enabled to find employment in local 
workshops or offices. Such an attempt .to strengthen the 
connexion between the schools and^practicaJ life deserv(\s 
hearty encouragement. 

In tlie^venin^ hifjrh s('iiools the* work for ofirl and woimvii 
students j)roceeds on the same general lines as that for 
youths and men. There is preponderating demand for 
instruction in commennal subjects; but one saiisfactoiy 
feature of 4^\a‘nin<j: hijxh scliool work is the prc'sence of 
many marri(*<l wonuMi, as well as ^irls, learniiijj; Dress- 
making, Millinery, Household Kconomics and (’ooki?i;»-, 
and altendin^^ those scdentifi** courses which bear esp(M ially 
upon women's work in the home. Hut class(‘s in house- 
wifery, includinir the study and cai(» of (‘hildren, a form 
of instruction whi<*h is now much (uicouraf.»ed in Mn^Iish 
cities, do not seem to be in voj^ue in America at tin* 
pres(uit time. 

(J. Till*: Mvi*:ni\<; Tkchmcal Ayi) Thadk S( iiooi.s. 

The evenin^iC techni('al and tia«le schools form tlu' highest 
braiifdi of evening school work and are at onci* the* nn)st 
specialised, amrin many ways the nu'st intiuestin^. The 
work in these institutions is pundy ti‘chnical, and appeals 
to men and women more fonubly than any s^eneral course. 
All provide opportunity for practical work. Most distinc- 
tive amon^ them an? the schools usually named trade 
schools, although of thesi? thrne are s<*arc(dy so many as 
mi^dit have been expected from the almost unexampled 
industrial competition in the United States. Tlie trade 
schools at present existinji^ are mostly eximrimental, hut 
there is no <loubt that tlie next few years will sec a ^reafc 
development in this direction. These schools arc mostly 
provided from public? funds, but in many cases havo.b(*eii 
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founded by wc'altliy citizens for tlio instruction of the 
p(*op](i in special directions. 

Ainonjjf tlio' imniifri.ants arrivinji^ daily in the United 
Slates, there is always a fair niunber of intelligent sidult 
artisans, fully o(]uipped fhf their work as done indheir own 
country, but strange to many of. the conditions of their 
trade as they find it praclised in the United States. These 
men have, as a rule, left Iheir native land through dis- 
satisfaction with their prosjK'cts, and feel a strong deter- 
mination to achieve success in their new home. To such 
men, the exist(Mice of evening t(‘chni(‘al schools is especially 
imp<)rtant, and the schools are likely to prove in this way 
incr(‘asingly valuable to the community as their organisa- 
tion is more widely known. A further object of these 
ev(*ning techni(*al schools is to give a moie thorough train- 
ing to American workiiuui. The prescuit need in an in- 
dustrial community is to have me<*hanics who not only 
know how to work a ma(*hine, but also understand the 
machine its(*lf. The evening technical schools thei(*fore 
aim at giving the workman a widi'r range of knowledge. 
They thus enabl(» him to rise higher in his trade. Those 
in charge of tin* schools can give many instances of men 
who have liseii to Ixdter paid positions' and to posts of 
higluM- importance in their trade through the instruction 
rec(*iv(Ml at the s(*hool. Usually such schools receive the 
approval of the local associations of workmen. Thus at 
Springfield (Mass) the Master Plumbers’ Association gives 
pud'enunu' to those wlu) hold the trade school’s certificate 
of satisfactory study. The iron workers and wood workers 
cor<lially approve of the trade s<*hool, and support it to the 
fullest extent. In the City of New York two new trade 
'Schools have lately been opened. The need for more is 
alrc'ady felt. The attendance at the trad<* schools is as 
a rule remarkably good. Springfield, with dOO students, 
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has an averaj^e attendance of abont 84 ])er cent. The cor- 
responding percentages are in Huffalo abont 64 per cent., 
in Hostoii abont 78 per <‘ent., and in New*York between 
50 avnl 60 per cent. Tlie teachers are all jnactical men. 
Tl)e classes most in demand are 'machijii'-shop'practice and 
tool-making. The classes in mechanical and architectural 
drawing, in plumbing, and in applied electricity come nc'xt 
in order of popularity. In the toolmakihg, ])att(M r.making, 
and Electricity s(‘ctions a fee of about £1. is demamh'd to 
cover the cost of necessary toohs. *At the end of the sessioji 
the schoors certifi(*ate is accepted by the workmen's organ- 
isations as showing tin* holder to be a fully practisiul work- 
man. The schools are theref(u*<‘ a great advantage to the 
individual workman, in that they inijirove tlu' (juality of 
his work by giving him a wider range of practical know- 
ledge, and (‘liable him to olitain a higher and better paitl 
position in liis trade. 

A full list of the subjects takmi in sonu‘ such schools 
includes shop-matlnunatics, mechanical and architectural 
drawing, industrial < hemistry, applied physics, el(‘ctricity, 
joimuy and woodt urning, blacksmithing, pri nt ing, and 
typesetting. 

In each .sictiort' of tin* technical ev(*ning school, a satis- 
factory s(\ssion’s work entitles tin* student tf) a .s(‘ssional 
certificate. In some citi(\s, the completion of an ajiproved 
courst; of study in evening high schools extending ov(*r 
three (or in sonu? casi^s, four) years entitles a stud(‘nt to 
a diploma from the City Hoard of Kducation. 

I was unable to inv(\stigate personally the character of 
the evening classes carried on l)y rnon^ independent com- 
mittees in institutional such as the branch('s of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. Hut in ev(;ry city the 
Y^.M.O.A. has branches, in (‘onnexion with whi(‘h classes 
in both practical and literary subj(»cts are held. 411iese 
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appear to be well attended. Other privately managed in- 
stitutions like the Cooper Institute of New York, have a 
waiting list of applicants for many classes. At the Cooper 
Institute, as in some similar institutions, the diploma won 
by persistent study is almost of , the rank and yalue of a 
riiiversity Degree*. 

In many evening schools there are libraries ([uite dis- 
tinct from those for use in the day scliools. These lil)raries 
are of gr(‘at value to the students in the literary classes. 
'I’hey ar(‘ worlv(*d in coiinoxion with tlie public library of 
the city. 


To sum up, th(‘ Avoi k of (‘vening schools in the States of 
New Y"ork and Massachusetts is carried on with great 
vigour of purpose. It en joys the support of the Boards of 
Kducation, of th(‘ gomual public and, to some extent, of 
the (‘inployers. The advantages offennl to the students are 
many: the buildings are excfdlent and well equipped, the 
classes are small; the teacheis are admirable ajid desirous 
of doing their best f(»r their pupils. The great blot is the 
ii regularity of the attendance. AVhen this has been im- 
proved by a closer (Muniexion between the schools and the 
trades, the future of the American evening school system 
should be a bright one. 

William Scott. 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 

The Trend towards Industrial Training in Continuation 
Schools in New England. 

• i. 

At H(‘voral j)<)iiita in our educational history the experionee 
and jud^nu'ut of New hn^land have exerted a stronj^ in- 
iluenee upon Kn^rlish opinion. Any marked irond of 
edueafional thoujjht in Massachus<*tts is likely to prove, 
sooner or la((‘r, of significance to ourselves. At the pre- 
sent time two aspecis of tlu* school ])rol)lem are command- 
iiijr special attention in the indtistrial and commenual 
centres of N('w Kn^land. The first is tlie need for more 
manual and practi<ral edu<*ation for hoys intended for in- 
dustrial callings. sec*md is tin* stxdal and <*con()mie 

(lanp^er of leavinj^ youjijjf people witliout continued educa- 
tional care durinji; the years immediatcdy followinjj^ the 
<lav-school course. Mr. James IMiinnev Munroe, President 
of tiu' Social Kducation ( Juh of ]lost*)n, wlio, as chairman 
of the Executive Committee of the Social Education Con- 
j^:ress iield in that city (ui Novemher JO — Decemher 2, lOOG, 
lias c‘X(‘eptional o])portunities of ^’aujjjin^ the force of 
])uhlic opinion on th(*se mattcus, writes: “ There is a very 
freneral interest throughout the State in the question of 
file hotter ediu'ation of children who are to go into in- 
dustrial pursuits, and especially in the prohlem (more 
Tm)ral than industrial) of making provision for the army 
of h(»ys and girls hetween the end of the compulsory school 
period (14 years) and the time (18) when most of the 
skilled industries are willing to take them in. It is during 
tlios(> four years that most of onr social shipwreck occurs. 
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with enormous loss to the eomiminity. Suhstnniially all 
the important writing anil speakinji: in Massaehusetts upon 
edueational matters now refers to this j[»:eneral problem and 
never, as it seems to me, has there been such a cordial and 
thoughtful response from the pahlic.” The same ijiies- 
tions are engaging close attention in Scotland, (iermany 
and France, the three other count rii‘s from which waves of 
educational influeiu’e have repeatedly reached Kngland. 
It is therefore not hazardous to prediid that with us also 
these questions, already much discussed, will soon diMnand 
legislative treatment. 

Within the la- 1 two years there have been in ]\Iassachu- 
setts several significant expressions of oj)inion upon the 
need for more industrial training in continuation schools 
for hoys and girls. The first is that contained in the 
report of the commission on Industrial and 'reidinical 
Kducation, published in 190h. The second is a paper 
written by the Supmintendimt of Schools in one of 
the towns most renowned for iMlucational efhciency in 
Massaihusetts. The third was at the Soi*ial Fdiication 
Congress in Boston in December, IflOO. The fourth was 
an address given by Dr. Paul llanus, Professor of Kduca- 
tion iii llarvanrrniversity, to the memb(*rs of the National 
Association of Wool Manufact urers at Boston on February 
6, 1907. It is noticeable that the successful work of the 
continuation schools in (lermany, and especially of those 
organised under the guidance of Stadtschulrat, Dr. 
Kersehensteiner at Munich, is producing a deej) impression 
upon American opinion. The (jovernor of the State of 
Massachusetts has appointed a special commission for 
Industrial Education which will take further and practical 
steps for the extension of industrial training. Of this 
Commission, Professor llanus has been appointed Chair- 


man. 
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In this chapter these indications of a fast-matnrinfj 
opinion are hriefly reviewed. 

IL 

A Coinmission on rndnstiial and 'roclniir*al Kdn<*aiion 
a|)pnint(‘d hy the State of Alassaehnsetts, in lJ)0o‘ presented 
its report in A])ril, 1000.* In the eomse of their iiuiuiry 
the Coniinissionei s held iwenvV public liearin^s in the chief 
cities of the Stat(‘ and received oral testimony from 140 

I 

witiu'sses. Ainonjji; tlu‘ ^att(*r W(‘r(‘ Sii* Wiltiam Mather of 
.Manchester ajid .Mr. M. Swaysland of Northampton. 

'rh(‘ invt'st i”*ation disclos(‘d a wid(‘spiead conviction that 
there is iicmmI ioi* more indiisirial trainifig* in the scliool 
system of .Massachusetts. 

“ 'riu‘ Coniniission nvjis matt* aware of ii growing feeling of the 
injuhMjuaey of llie exij^ting school system to meet fully the need of 
niodcTii industrial and social conditions. The opinion was expressed by 
many speakers that the schoeds arc too exclusively literary in their 
^pirit, scope and methods. When there was not a pronounced opinion, 
tliere was a vague feeling of dissat isfaction with results. This does not 
imply hostility. Kverywhere the Commission found the people loyal 
lo the purpose of the schools and proud c>f the advanced position which 
the State has Indd, and Oiey do not complain of the cost. They 
hesitate to criticise and are far from desiring any revolutionary change; 
hut they are impiiriiig whether .Mune modilications may not In* possible, 
!)>• which the schools Fiiay n*aeh in a more practical way the great body 
<if cljildrcn and youths.”* 

The view that more iiuluslrial training is riMpiired was 
la‘ld by many diflVrcnt kinds of witnesses. Manufueturers 
and wa*^e eariH*rs felt the ])ersoual need. 

“'riie (hunmi.ssion wa.s told at almost every hearing that in many 
iudjistries tlu' proces.'^es of manufacture ami construction are made more 
•lillicult and more expensive hv a lack of skilled workmen. The lack 

not chiefly a want of niantial dexterity, though such a want is common, 
Imt a want of what may he called industrial iutelligenee. By this is 
Micjnit mental power to see beyond the task which occupies the hands 
•nr the moment to the operations which have preceded and to those 
which will follow it- power to take in the whole process, knowledge of 
luaterials, ideas of cost, ideas of orgnni.sat ion, hnsine.ss sen.se and a 
‘‘unscienee which recognises obligations. . . . Mannfaetiirers contidently 


1. Bo.ston (Wright and Totler Printing Co., 18, Post Office Square), 
1 :)()(>. 

Beport, p. /). 
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believe tliat a system of industrial education wisely planned would tend 
to develop such Intel lij^enco, while it increased technical skill. That 
larj'e numbers among wage earners have the sarm faith was shown to 
the Commission by numerous representatives who testified before it, and 
by the statistics showing the number of mei. and woiiien who are now 
availing themselves of existing opportunities. 'I’he number of workmen 
in the evening classes of the textile .schools in the State; the experience 
of the EveniVig Trade School iiCSpringlleid and of those in New York 
and Philadelphia; the large classes maintained by the Young Men’s 
Christian Association ; and the enormous number .seeking to advance 
themselves through tcidniical education in the Correspondence Schools 
(a number estimated at lifty-five tho* sand in Massachu.setts) prove that 
the interest is real and vital.” ‘ 

I'he same v’*‘\v was lu'ltl 1)V' witiu'sses wlio apprnaeluMl 
the question liom anntlu'r standjtoint. 

“ Men and women who have be«*n brought into intimate contact 
with the harder side of life as it appears among the poorer people in the 
cities, wlio are grappling with the variety of problems of childhood to 
which city life gives rise, think they .<ee in some form of industrial 
education a means of securing earlier and greater elli<iency as wage 
earners, more self-reliance and self respect, st earlier habits of imlustry 
and frugality, and through these the opening of avtmues t») better 
industrial and social conditions. 

The broader-minde<l students of e<bication, men who look at tlieir 
own work in the light of all its relati<ms to society and to individuals, 
are coming more and more to feel that education is more than sihooling 
of the old-fashioned type; and that for the fidlest (levelopment of a 
chilfl he must early and continuously be n*ganled as a member of the 
whole community, must be familiar with all its activities, aiul must he 
taught juogressively to share in those activities, giving as well as 
receiving, firodm-ing as well as con.cuming, doing as w«dl as learning, 
’riiey see that this .sort of training is ns»Ml in the education of the 
feeble-mimled, in the reformation of way wan! and vicious (diildrim at 
reform and truant schools, and that it is being used to elevate the 
coloured ra<'e in the .south; and they ask why it may not be ecpially 
efficient in stimulating and directing the higher orders of mind, in 
preventing as well as curing juvenile delimpiency, and in improving the 
.social ionditions of white as well as black chihlren.” 

Th(‘ (.'oinniissicincr.s n'vii*wo<l the picsoiif sfaltis nf vnea- 
iioiial trainini,^ in Mjtssafliii.sotts in tln^ folhtwin^ words: 

“ All the callings in life for which children and youth need to be 
.specially prepared may be roughly grouped into four classe.s--pro* 
fe.s.sional, commercial, jirodiictive ami dome.stic. 

Of the.se, the profe.s.sional callings are .sufficiently provided for, partly 
at public and partly at private oxfien.se. A large part of the burden of 
high .school maintenance is incurred in tlie intere.sts of professional 
calling.s. 

’I’he activitie.s which may be cla.ssed a.s commercial, including all that 


1. pp. 4-5. 
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h;iv(* to do with the processes of distribution and exchange, are provided 
for largely at public expense, 'rhe schools send out salesmen, clerk.s, 
b»)ok-keepers, typewriters and stenographers in ever-increasing numbers. 
'J'hcse are tlie occupations which allow clean hands and good clothes. 
If anything is la^king in this bnsine.s.s training, it is special education 
ill the principles and practice of expert salesmanship. A beginning of 
siicli iiistniclhni has been made in Boston. „ 

'rurning to the occupations .nfj^aged m jnodneiion, in di.s}?inction from 
ilistribut ion, we tind that these are only touched educationally in their 
advanced and seientijie forms. No in, .•struct ion whatever is furnished 
at public expense in tin? principles or practice of farming, dairying, 
gjinlening, the building trailes. (‘al^net making, machine .shop practice, 
hoot and shoe making, tanning, jointing, hook-binding, dressmaking, 
millinery, embroidery, design. 

.\grieiiltnre is r(?eogniso(l by the State in its aid to the Agricultural 
College at Amher.'^t ; but tlurr-t is no inejiaratory work leading up to it, 
in the same way as the higli s»hools lead uj) to the other colleges. 

Manufacturing is recognised by the State in so far as it aids by 
scholarsliiji and direct grants the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and tlie Worcester Polyteehnie Institute. Thei^e institutions train 
mechani<al and electrical engineers, niaiinfacturing chemist.s, and 
an liite<‘ts men in the highest ranks of jiroduetive industrial life. 

Cor these institutions the high .schools offer .some preparation in their 
scieiititk’ courses. 'I'he in.st it nt ions themselves have fully jnstilied all 
that, they have <r).<t. 'riieir farm* is w()rld-wido, and the State is 
hoMonred by them. 

Manufacturing interests are still further aided by the recently- 
established textile schools at Lowell, opened in 1897; at Now Bedford, 
opened in iSir.): and at Kail Liver, 0|)ened in 1904. Tho.se sehool.s, in 
their organisation, mode of support and general mothod.s, might well 
siTve as inoilels for higluT technical .schools in other indn.stries. The 
scliools liave been established by the Slate and the city. 'I'hey are 
supported jiartly by aniiu’.M grants by the State and the city, and 
|i:iit!y by tuition fi*es from the .students. They are governed by bodies 
• >f permaiient trustees, .some of whom rejnesent the Commonwealth.^ 
4'hc cities are rejiresented in the goveniinent by certain e.x-ollicii.s 
trust ei's. 

Kurtlier efforts of a jirivale and benevolent nati;re are as follows : — 

'I’Im' Massachusetts (''haritahle .Meelianie As.soeiation maintains an 
evening trade .school for young men, mo.st of whom are regularly 
eiuployeii as apfueiiliees or heljiers in the trades they are studying. 

Tlu'ie are »-lasses in masonry, carjienti'ring. jilunibing and sheet metal 
work, including about one luindred .students. A .small jiart of the 
expj'iist* of the .school is met by fees fnmi the students. 

The Woman’s Kdneational and Indn.strial Union of Boston maintains 
«liiy elassi's in millinery, dre.s.sinaking and salesinansliiji. Some of these 
ari* distinctly trad<* classes; otliers are of a more general cliarncter. 

4 Ik* Boston 'Irade School for (Sirls is supfiortod by a. .society of women 
who rely upon donations from interested jieople (o meet the expenses. 

I here are no fees from the stiidmils. (Lrls are in.striieted in dres.s- 
niaking, millinery and iniiehine ojierating in all-day ela.s.se.s. 

I'he Wells .Memorial Institute maintains free evening classes in 
eliM-lrieity, .steam and .steam engines, meelianical and machine drawing, 
hous(*hold .seienee, millinery, <lres.sinaking and jihotograjihy. There were 
•■'‘leistered in the.se classes in 1905 twelve hundred and twenty por.sons. 

I he Bo.ston Young .Men’s Chri.stiaii As.soeiation maintains what it 
tjills an evening institute, whieh includes four separate schools of a 
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technical diameter —ii sdiool of coniiiiorce, a polytochnic sdiool, a school 
of a|>f)lied elei*tricity and steam enj'ineerin^, and an automohilo sdiool. 
Each of these .schools includes numerous departments, ^’he number of 
students is large. 'I’he Voiing Mlmi’.s Chri.stian A.s.sociations throughout 
the State support evening da.sse.s in various, technical subjects. In all 
theNC da.s.ses the students pay a part of the co.st of the instruction. 

The Host ui North End IJnioii, a ckiu*itable organisation, maintains 
evening clas.ses in plumbing 'hnd day classes in printing. The North 
Hennet Street Industrial School conducts evening das.ses in .sewing 
and printing, reaching in ail about forty men and two hundred women. 

I^esides these, instruction in woo*’ working, prjnting, day modelling. 
C(K)king, sewifig and other forms of industrial traming is given to das.'jf.s 
of chiMren by churches of different orders : and there are in different 
part.s of the Jstate private .schools or cla.sses for persons employe*! in 
differerjt trades, as in .some of the sub tliviuions of boot aiul shoe making, 
.steam and electrical engineering, etc.” ’ 


cniK'huli* that as conniarcd willi the 
(i[)|)()rtiinit i(\s ailnr(l(*(l in snuu* parts nf fm* accjuir- 

ino; knnwled^o ainl skill in jiiodindive indnstiy, tlu* work 
whicli is done in Ma.ssa<*hus(*tts is st rikinoly jmd 

painfully inade(juat(\ 

They point out that in torinur t iinns t h(» ^‘tunual ttaining* 
f^ivon in th(' seliools of .Now Mn^dand and the vn(‘alinn;il 
Irainin^^ <giv(Mi throno-h a[)prentieeship werc» nmlnally eo- 
operativ(» witli and supphunentary to oiu* another. It is 
true that the training tluMi g:iv<*n would hi^ inadiM|uate to 
present ihmmIs. Mut it is desiral)h» to ri'store tiu' hahnic*' 
ill a manner appropriate to inodiu n eonditions. The dis- 
appearariee of appnuit ieeship has l(‘ft th(‘ school training’ 
isolat<‘d and ojie sided. Moreovm' ehano:(\s in social eon- 
ditions have ag:g:riivat(!d the (»vil. 

“The effects of tin; giving up of tlie apprentice .sy.stcrn have all hccii 
aggravated by tin; conge.stion of pofudation in cities. City life in.^itead 
of rural life, life in tenements and llat.s insteail of in hoii.se.s, together 
with the irn-reas** of w«*alth, have combined to (b*prive great numbers ot 
children of tho.se op/iortiinities fur indu.strial activity which were 
inseparable from life on the farm. Well-to-do people are everywhere 
lamenting that there is nothing for the diildren to *lo. The children 
are always receiving and never giving. Fwd, cloiliing, .shelter, 
education, amn.serrient — ail come to them a.s freely a.s the air and the 
sunshine. 


1. Jleport, pp. 14-10. 
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The effects of these cluinKes repeatedly brought to the attention of 
the Commission are not most serious wlicre we might naturally expect 
in a lack of manuaj ctlicicncy, though that is marked, but on the 
intellectual and moral side. There is a one-sided sense of values, a 
one-sided view o5 life, and a wrong attitude toward labour. Not having 
any share in productive iaboiir, and being out of touch with it, the 
youth have no standards by whitrh to measure time or possesdons or 
pleasures in tfcrnis of cost. A/ibny perilous believe tl/at abcyit this point 
(M'utre some of the gravest of pre.sent-day social problems. '* * 

The (Jf)iiiiuissi()iu‘rs found that tliuir ])urj)()so and work 

“ cncounlorod llii; suspiidoi:# aiul hostility of many of llio 

labour unions of the State.'’ 

“'riiis was expressed by, individual members and by accredited 
re[)r(*sental ives, and was evidently due to misapprehension. It was 
suspected that the Connnis.sion was er<*ated to formulate a plan for trade 
scliools supported at |»uhlic ex|H*nse. 'J'he opposition to such schools is 
hase<l on the fear that- they would furnish .^vorkmcn in numbers 
.sufliciefitly largo to affect tlie labour market, and bring about a 
lowering of wages, 'riiese seliools are also opposed on the ground that 
they might furnish worUmcn ready to take the place of union men 
during the existence of a strike. ‘Scab hatcheries’ is the .significant 
term hy which such schools are characterised. To siieh schools the 
labour unions (h*clare themselves totally and imalterahly opj)osod. 

The ohjeelion urged by the. unions is fully met by the closing 
paragraph »)f Sir William Matlu'r’s address : - 

Please* take notice of what I said about the avoidance of teaching a 
trade to the exti*nt of causing a lad to .say, after leaving tlie industrial 
school, ‘ I am a print t*r,’ ‘ 1 am a cotton spinner,’ ‘ I am a mechanic 
or a carpenter.’ In tin# first place, it is detrimental to the lad’s own 
interests. He h(*coriies somewhat coiiceiti'd hi-fore he has got through 
the proper training hy actual practice. Ft lends to deterioration of 
skill and intelligence in trades, \fhich can only be fully acquircT 
through work (bine on a commercial .scale. It will tend to discredit 
industrial educat ion. 

» 

IV) technical scIujoIs in tlistinctioii from trade schools the Commission 
found little oi)position. In fact, many of the union men expressed 
them.selves lieartily in favour of schools which would offer to men 
already engaged in iiulu.'^t ries the opportunity to broaden their know- 
ledge of the priiu'iplos of their trade. 'Hiis would fond to incrt^a.se tlie 
eflicirncy of the workers in a given trade, while the closed door was 
niai lit aim'd against outsider.^. 

At one or two of the hearings, individuals, while not opposed to 
teehnieal edneatioii in this narrow sense, woidd not favour it, believing 
tiiat .\merican workmen are already sufheiently. skilful and sulhciently 
intelligent. It was declareil that they have nothing more to learn.” - 

Tlip (!()in]nissi( HUM'S arriviul at the followinjr {'oiirlusioiis, 
"hicli were based in pari upon a special and detailed in- 
vostif^ation into the relations of children to indust-ries. 


1. p. 10. 
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“1. For the great majority of children who leave school to enter 
employments at the age of fourteen or fifteen, the first three or four 
years are practically waste years so far as the actual productive value 
of the cliild is concerned, ami so far as increasing his industrial or 
productive efficiency. 'Phe employments upon, which tlA»y enter doinuml 
so little intelligence and so little manual skill that they are not 
educath e in any sense. 

For these ’hildren, many of wnoru mfw* leave school from their own 
choice at the completion of the .seventh grade, further .school training 
of a practical character would he attractive and would be a possibility 
if it prepared for the indu.slries. Hence any .scheme of education which 
is to increase the child’s productive efiiciency niu.st consider the child of 
fourteen. ^ 

2. t7hildren who continue in school until sixteiui or eighteen, esj)ecially 
if they complete a high .school course, are able to enter upf)n eniplov- 
mcnts of a higher grade, usually in mercantile pursuits, and they are 
able by reason of greater maturity and better mental training to learn 
the technique of their employment in a shorter time; but they are 
wholly lacking in manual skill and in wliat we have callefl industrial 
intelligence. For tho** ]mrf>ose of training for elliciency in productive 
emf)loynu‘nts tlie added years they spend in school are to a considerable 
extent lo.-t years. 

In tin* cases of both classes of children the em|»loyment upon which 
they enter on leaving school is determined by chance. 

3. 1'he productive industries of the State, including agriculture, 
manufaitures and building, depend mainly upon chance for rcj-ruiting 
their .'service. A few apprent ice.ships .still exist in a few industries or 
|)art.s of industries, but very few apprent iies are indentured, Jind 
many so-called af>prenticeshif)s are falstdy named. 

The knowledge ami .‘*kill which the new men l)ring to the .servic'c of 
any industry is only what they have picked up in a haphaz;ir(i way. 
Some bring much and many bring little. 

4. This condition tends to increa.se the co.<t of production, to limit 
the output in quantity and to lower the graile in quality. Industries .so 

"Tecriiited cannot long compete with similar indu.stries reiruited from 
men wlio have been teclnii<nlly traim*<i. In tin* long run that industry, 
wherever in the world it is located, which »r)m)>ines with gimeral 
intelligence the broadtVt techni<al knowdcflge and the highe.vt technical 
skill, will command the markets of the worhl. 

The industries of .Ma.s.^a* hii.sett.s ni'ed, in addition to the general 
intelligence furnished by the f)iiblic .school .systiun and the skill gained 
in the narrow fields of .sub-divided labour, a broader training in the 
principles of the trades and a finer culture in taste a.s ap)>lied to 
material, workrnansliip and design. Whatever may be the co.st j)f such 
training, the failure to furnish it woiihl in the end be more j’o.stly. 

6. 'riie State needs a w’ider diffii.sion of indu.^trial intelligence as a 
foundation for the highe.<t technical siicce.s.«, and this can only he 
acquired in connection .with the general .system of education into wdiicli 
it .shouhl enter a.s an integral part from the beginning. 

The latest phiIo.sof)hy of education re-enforces the demands f)f pro- 
ductive industry by showdng that that wliich fits a child best for his 
place in the world as a producer tends to his ow'ii highe.st development 
physically, intellectually and morally. 

7. ^i’he inve.^tigation has .shown the iiicrea.sing necessity for a w’omaii 
to enter ’the industrial w'orld for the sake of self-support, and hence 
that she should be prepared to earn a respectable living wage, and nt 
the Slime time that the attempt should be made to fit her so that .she 
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can and will enter those industries which are most closely allied to the 
home. 

The investigation has shown that that vocation in which all other 
vocations have their root, namely, the care of the home, has been 
overlooked in the modern sy.stem of edncjition. In order tliat the 
industrial life of the comiiiunity may be vigorous and progressive, the 
housekeepers need to be instructed in the laws of sanitation, ' in the 
purchase, preparation and earn of food, and in the careyof children, 
that tin? home may be a home, and not i/iercly a house.” 

(’onmiissioii thorofojo roroirmioiuled that industrial 
(‘duration in ^l*assa(‘l^lsotts sliould now ho further 
(IovoIojicmI, parily tlirou^’h ilu? existing school syvslehi and 
])artly throuj^li indt‘poifdont indusirial scfiools. In the 
(‘leinontary schools of cities and towns the work for boys 
and fi:iils sliould iiu-ludo instruction and practice in tlic 
(‘huiKMils of productive iiulustrv including* tlie n.’echanie 
and doimvstic aits (and, when* local conditions reipiire, 
an:riculture also) hut this iustructiou should ho of such u 
character as to secure Ironi it cultural as well as industrial 
value. In the hi^h scliools, tin* iustructiou in mat he- 
matics, in sciimcc and in drawiufjf, should show the applica- 
tion and use of th(‘se suhj(‘cts in industrial life, with 
(•s|«'ciiil |■cfcrcncc t<» fo<*al industries, and new “elective*^ 
courses of instruction in the dvuiu'stic and industrial arts'* 
land, where desirable, in aufiienlt lire) should be provided. 
Kvmiiu^ I’ourses should 1 h‘ arranged foi persons already 
(Mu|)loycd in trades. And provision should be made for 
tln» instiiK't ion, in part-daytime classes, of eliildreii 
hetwiuvu the ajres of fourteen and eighteen, who may he 
ein|)loyed during llie rmuainder of tli(‘ day. The Com- 
mission makes this last recommendation with a view to 
instruction in tlie principles and practice of the industrial 
nits ^oin|x tojj^ether. 

They also recommend that a ('ommission on Industrial 
Education sliould he apjioiiited, to serve for five years 
^vithout pay. This C'ommission, they advise, should he 
<^^^nivged with the duly of exteiidiiif^ the investigation into 
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methods of industrial traininfi^ and into local needs. It is 
re(*ominended that the (Commission should be given power 
to establish and mainlain industriaj sehoola for boys and 
girls , in various centres of the State with the (*o-operatioii 
and eous(^jt of the muuipi^)alit\’* vr conecrned*municipali- 
ties. Money appropiiated tor the purpose* by tlic Siate or 
Municipalities should be expended under the direeiion of 
the (Commission. There would thus b^* elist inctively in- 
dustrial schools, separated entirely from the public school 
system. ’ * 


III. 

The Sediool Supcrint(‘ndent, to whom reference has been 
made above, maintains that the public (vlenH‘iitary scliools 
of to-day fail to furnish opjKut unities for tin* kind and 
extent of education which the present industrial and social 
conditions, demand. 

“ Pupils who liavu only complotod tlio elementary srhool eourse fain! 
that is nioio than tlu? ^reat majority do even in Massachusetts) are in 
no way fitted to profit by the instnntion ^ivon by the institutions for 
higher technological instrn< tion. So they n'/iist enter with no training 
tlie great industrial army of the country. "J hey enter it, of course, 
~us unskilled labourers, and su< h inaiiy remain all their lives. 'J’he inon^ 
fortunate, more able, or more per.severing, learn in years what they 
might have learned in weeks or months under suitable .sy.*iteniatic 
instruction. ^ 

'fhe usual maximum age jiresi-rihed in compnl.'^ory attend.'ince laws is 
fourteen yeai>:. At this age the average pupil can eomi)lete the usual 
elementary school cour.se. Teachers, ainbitio»is parents, and edin’ational 
enthusiasts, are wont to urge the young people to continue their 
education through the High School, and to go on to college, if possible. 
The only excii.se for urging this particular kiml of .schooling so 
iridi.scriminately, is the iriai;cr.s.sibility of any other. Kven at present, 1 
believe it is often a mistake. .Many a pupil in our High Schools, ami 
some in our elementary scliools, would be getting what would be for 
them a better education if they were in .«ome useful occupation. 'I’licy 
would be getting an' education, training, better adajited to ‘the 
preservation of a free government ’ than the * knowIe<lge ami learning 
afforded by the .schools. A much larger niirnher would certainly he 
better educated in suitable elementary industrial schools than in our 
present .schola.stic .schools. Such elementary industrial schools wouhl 
unque.stionably raise the general level of public intelligence.” 

The writer points out that the great demand for practical 
instruction through the “ correspondence schools ” pvoves 
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tlio 1100(1 for iho fiirtlior provision of iiuhistrial training 
ill proporJy 0{[uippo(l institutions. 

“ 'I'ho iii(lopi*n?lont offor)s which the people arc making to supply for 
then ISO Ives tliat kind of education which the times demand, but which 
the f)uhlic schools fail to furnish, are indicated by, numerous thriving 
correspondence schools wliii li# Have re?*en!ly sprung up in .Jnany places, 
■jliey already enrol huinlreds of thousands of students, more than all 
the colleges and universities coinhined. ,A single one offers ‘training by 
mail ’ for the following score of occupations : — 

Advertising Writer, ^ 

Show (J;?i’d Writer, 

Window 'I'rinimcr, 

Mei hanical Draughtsman, 

A rch it cct u ra I Drauglit siiian, 

1 1 1 list rat or I )ra light smau, 

C’arpct Ilesigner, 

Dookfover Dt'signcr, 

(‘ivil Service. 

( Mieniist , 

Doimnen ial Daw for Clerks ami Stenographers, 

Uookkei'per, 

Stenographer, 

Klect rii al Kngiueer, 

Mi'chanical Kngim‘er, 

Civil Kngiueer, 

Surveyor, 

Mining Kngiueer, 

Architect , 

IbiiMing Contrattor. 

Sanitary Kngiueer. 

A large majority of the.V eorrespondence school students aio ineelianics 
and l.'ihoiirers, trying to lit themselves for better and higher service in 
the imhislrial world. ^ ^ 

Inslnn tion by eorre.spondt'nce, when met with the intense earnestness 
of the student, can do a great »leal. It innsl. liowever, suffer from 
sinioiis handiiaps, in most .snl^jects, when eoinpjireil witli what can be 
d»)Me ill a properly eipiippeii school. Such schools we huvo. here and 
there, just enough to demonstrate their ellieiiMiey, but totally inadequate 
to supply the demand for their product. Such schools are the Textile 
Si-hools at liowell. Kali Itiver. and JMiiladelphia ; the Now York Trade 
School, the Williamson Kiee School of .Mechanical Trades, And the 
Manhattan 'I'rade School for (lirls. d’he director of one of these MTado 
Scliools reports it no uncommon thing to .'^00 young apineiitices, with 
inslnietion e(]nivalent in hours to only three weeks’ work at their 
trade, do things that journeymen meehanie.s, with four or live years of 
experience, cannot equal. Six months in the Manhattan ’rrade School 
for (iirls has increased the girls’ earning power 100 per cent., and put 
them in the way of further udvancomeiit.’' 

ProtVssur llaiiusot' Harvard riiivorsity in liis ad(lr(\ss to 
National Avssoriatioii of Wool Manutiudmvrs at lUistou 
on F(d)rnary (Itli, l!K)T, urgc'd tlial IIjimv is “ netnl to supple- 
nitfiii till* ('xisliiiir (‘ducat ioiial system with a new kind of 
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educational provision to meet new educational needs.” The 
years of adolescence are too often wasted years. 

“The ^(reat mass of oiir youthful population leave* school at about 
fourteen or fifteen years of a^e. For the next few years these boys 
and girls drift about in various kyids of youthful occiipatigns where they 
learn nothinj^ that increases thgir earning Vapacity. As economic units, 
as produitive units, they have very little value indeed at fourteen 
or fifteen years of age. Aiul, baving chosen the occupations which they 
have, or rather having drifted into them, by the time they arc eighteen 
or nineteen years of age their econoiwic value is l|Jtle more than it was 
when they began, 'fhose years are. as far as their economic elliciency 
is coficgrned, wa.sted years ; because the children have learned nothing 
that will develop productive efti»*iency, and because they are not })re- 
paring to meet tne demand for skilled • labour wbii:h is constantly 
increasing. Ami, wor.so than that, not having liecn under any sy.stematic 
educational intliience, certainly not under any bemdicial tMincational 
inlluence, speaking generally, what they have lea met! up to the time 
they are fourteen av fifteen years of age has Imhmi dissipated 
by tin' time they are eighteen or nineteen; and they are actually more 
ignorant when they reach the age of citiztmship than when they left 
school. Sonn‘ of the.^e boys, of c-our.<e. gt) on to the high school and 
there receive a kind of education which, with ini'iea.‘<i*d maturity, 
renders them able to master more easily the processe.s and nndhods of 
any occupation to which they go. But neither the grammar school nor 
the high .school meets any specific vocational end. 

The result is, that there is in Massac husetts to-day an army of not less 
than 25,0(10 boys and girls from fourteen to sixteen y<*ars of age who are 
not in .school but either at unskilled work or idle ; and for wliom tho.'^o 
years. then*fore, which I have referred to are lost or wasted years. 
Moreover, there is an increasing demand for^ skilled workmi*n. I have 
been told repeatedly during (he la.«t few months by employers that if 
tln*y could find tin* skilled workm«-n they need, they could greatly 
t^iiilarge their plants and output to say nothing of improving the 
quality of the goods which they produce. Then 3 is, therefore, on the 
side of the producer and on the side of the workman an increasing iu‘(‘ci, 
an imperative need foisthi* kind of ediic-ation that will, tir.'^t of all, make 
prominent the vocational purpo.se to which I have red'erred ; aFid which 
will, iti the next place, carry out that purpo.se or help the youth to 
carry it out before he gets beyond the reac*h of the trade. 

The existing publics .scdiools very naturally are bookish. 'Ihey are 
bookisH becau.se at the time when they startc‘cl, book (education was all 
that was ncrci?s.‘<ary in the .schools, 'j’lie home comlitions, whether on 
the farm, in the village, or in the city, supplied a kind of educ'ation 
which to-day is for most boy.s and girls im|)ossible. Our pojiulation is 
becoming an urban f)opulation. The boys no long**r do the chores thccy 
u.sed to do. 1’he girls,, many of them, are no longer required to do the 
work which tlujy used to do as an inevitable part of their experience. 
They are, con.secpiently, losing a kind of education which thtcy got a 
generation or two ago. "i'hey are losing all that opportunity for wlnit 
we (rail ‘ practical education ’ Jind are securing only the Imoki.sh education 
of the .school.s with all their academic traditions of the! sch(X)Is. .My 
point is that, alone, tho.se traditions are inadequate to meet the condition'^ 
which f;fcc us to-day. 1'here is a great mass of our population which 
must go to work early. For that ina.ss of population we are not 
providing the kind of education that will make them the sort ot 
progre.sHivc economic units that we desire. And, consequently, the need 
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of supplementing the existinj' educiitiunal provision by a kind of school 
which may be cailt'd an industrial school or a school of trades exists.” 

Professor Manus proceeded to show how successfully iliis 
educational j)rohlcin liad been e^ra])pled with at Munich, 
” a cit y about tlu' size of l.lostois without its* suburbs.'' He 
tlien suinnied up his conclusions in tlie following words. 

”1. "I'he proj'iessive development of all high grade industries requires 
skilled workmen posscysing industiftil intelligence, that is, comprehensive 
insight intt> and intelligent interest in their several trades, as well as 
skill. 

‘J. 'riie present conditions of production are unfavourable to the 
trnining c)f such workmen in fhe shop or factory, and sometimes render 
such training impossible. 

lb All indu.stries, wliatever their grade, need more men than are now 
obtainable who are capable of acting as foremen, superintendents or 
managers men posse.ssing the comprehensive in.si^bt, intere.st and skill 
iiece.s.sary for the organi.s-it ion and direction of a department or a shof). 

4. Such mefi, whether workers, foremen or superintendents are now 
(ievelo|»ed only by chance and they arc then only self-made men, 
po.ssessing the merits, but al.'^o the conspicuous .shortcomings of tbeir 
training. 

j. Meanwhile, boys and girls, yomjg men and young women are 
not only not directed toward the trades in our exi.sting schools but are 
often actually directed away from them by the bookish education of 
tho.se schools and their purely a(*adeinic traditions. 'J’ho manual 
training high .schools or .so-called technical high schools were intended 
originally to train n'crnits for the trades, hut they have not done .so 
and cannot do so. And I may add they need not do so. n’lu* manual 
training of the inannal training high .school is too general to be of n.se in 
the tradt's; but it .serves a very valuable ]>nrpose indeed in general 
ediicat i«)n. .Manual training is an ^tlucational instrument, ju.st a.s* 
chemistry is. ju.st as hi.story is; with materials of its own to work with, 
with metlio(is of its own to use, with probh'ins of its own to be solved. 
Ivxperience lias .shown that an in.signitieant numl/er of the pupils who 
go tlir^mgli the manual training high sebool enter the trades. Most of 
them go into bii.sine.ss or to an engineering sebool. And those schools, 
therefon*. serve a very valuable purpose, because many of the boys who 
seek an edneation in the manual training high .school would not^ get a 
high sebool education at all except for the manual training. And the 
aciuleniie studies become intelligible to them wlien they are pre.sontcd in 
eoMiHM-lion with certain concrete problems. .Mannal training high 
schools, then, have not recruited the trades, and cannot. They are 
insliinlions for general edneation, like the academic high schools, but 
unlike them serve, to give a certain class of jnipil.^ a general high school 
<'<liication with the help of manual training, or like them to prepare 
Ihcir pupils for professional training in some college or tMigineering 
•'^‘'hool. Moreover, the great majority of our youth must, or think they 
must, begin to he wage-earners at an early age. 

h. Boys are not w'anted in the indust rie.s until they lire si.xtecn years 
nf age. Tlie result is an army of young men and young women (in 
M;i..s.v{i( |uisetts not loss than 25,000 every year) from fourteen to* sixteen 
year.s of age, ino.st of whom are either at work in various kinds of 
i'*vepile occupations in which they learn no trade, or subject to little. 
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if iiiiy, beneficial general education, and often to much harmful education 
from shifting experience and environment. Tlie majority of these 
children would be in school if the school firomisedopreparation for some 
life pursuit. That is a fact ascertain by investigators and clearly .shown 
by the Indn.strial Education Commi.'i.'«ion, whi<di reportefd to the Legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts last year. 'J'he.^e years are of little economic 
value tV> such chi^^lren, and there is liitir increase in the economic 
value of moN{ of them as time fcoes oif. * Hence these are at ])resent 
‘ lost years ’ — lost to the children because of non- progressive economic 
growth, and to the indust ries* because the children are not fitted to 
satisfy the demand for skilled labour by the tiim* they are old enougli 
to be employed in such labour. ^ 

7 . These y(*ars. ami the subsecpient years, are, however, valuable for 
industrial education, but there is ;it present no agency whert'by this 
education is provided save to a limited extent l)y philanthropy, or by ;in 
occasional municipality, or large manufaoMiring establishments, or by 
correspondence. The superintendent of the Stanley works at Pittsfield 
tohl me that out of their seventeen hundred employees, three hundred 
wen* taking correspomlence courses. I do not wisli to decry corre- 
spondence <ourses. but they arc obviously oidy a makeshift. Moreover, 
they frequently tail to enable the pupil who tuirolls in them to realise 
the results which he <'Ould sei ure through a prescribed cour.se with a 
teacher at hand. 

S. ffence the need of industrial .s»*houls to suppliunent the existing 
st'hool .'jystem and to meet a new edm’ational m‘ed whiih has evolved 
with the t'volution t>f our imlustry and co?nmer<e. Such schools would 
receive f)!ifjils fourteen or fifteen years of agi* who de<*lare their 
intentir)!! to learn a trade; and would, therefore, bt* parallel to flu^ 
existing |jublic high schools but indef>endent of them. 

0. Such schools must be iudepernlent sclu>ols bi'c.iuse the motive or 

end for which they exist, namely, vtx'ational training as contrast e«l with 
the general training of the existing public schools, di'termines the vahie 
of tin* instrin tion in every detail. • 

IP. Such schools would offer a course of study covering four year.'. 
•Vhe tir.'t two years w(ndd conjpri.M* general shop instruction with 
relate«l drawitjg, mathematics, natural .M-ience, the hi.story of indu.<try 
and 4’ommerce, sho[) and busine.ss English, and the reading of afipropriate 
articles arni bcioks. 'I^he la.'.t two y<*.'irs would give the shof» insf ruction 
for particular trades; and for e.nh tr.nb* represented the ilrawing, 
mathematics, pliysics, <’hemistry of th.'it trarle, tin* history of that trade, 
treated both a.s special hi.'itory and as a branch of general history, 
civics treated as concreti*ly a.s possil)le, and English as before. The 
residt of trainifig in su< h scliocil.s would be worknn*n who, at eighteen 
or nineteen, have learned a trade, though they would not he .skilled 
journeymen; tliey need fuactice to fully develop the skill whieh is 
requin‘d of journeymen. Each such workman would have command ot 
his trade ami not merely of a j)art of it ; and ho would have the 
iridu.strial insight and intere.'^t on which progre.ssive elliciency is ha.M*d. 
An ev(*ning .sclioo! of trades for men and women alr(*a(ly employed would 
be an important part rjf every such .scliool. 

.Mas.^achusetts has taken the lead, as a State, to .secure such schools 
throughout the Corniiumwealtli. fhivornor Ouild, empowered by a 
.statute, appointed a Comrnis.sion on Industrial Education in September 
of last year; and this ('onimi.Ksion i.s now engaged in promoting the 
e.^tablistiment of State sub.*<idi.<ed indn.strial .schools in the towns ninl 
cities of the State.” ' 

1. ” Hulletin of the National A.ssociation of Wool Manufacturers, 
Ho.ston, March 1007, j»p. 29. 
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IV. 

During the past half-eontury, the signal achieveincnt of 
the ])uhlic ehynientarv S(*hool in its best democratie form 
has lain in its work of soeial liberation and of social 
cncourageinent. It has»^iven i]^ew opportunities of self- 
realisation. Its economic service, at a yieriod when in- 
ilividual buovancy and initiative were especially needed, 
has b('en iminimse. Hut still greater has been its work 
in siiinuhding a Indicd' in ideals among groat multitudes 
ot p(M)ple who Avould o*thei\vise have been in danger of 
falling into a state of intellectual indift'ereneo bordering 
on materialism. At a j)eriod of ra|)id intellectual and 
social transition, it has furnished new motives of action 
and new hopes for the future. It has hel])ed forward 
thos(' who wer<‘ economically and morally strong enough 
to avail thems(dv(‘s of tlie ne^^*^ opportunities to which it 
has opened the dooi*. It has scoured away many ])rc- 
jiidi(*es and unreel distinctions. It has cleared the ground 
tor new foundations. Hut its work has been least success- 
ful among the nnually w('ak and jimong those lacking in 
vigour of personal initiative. > • 

Side by si(h* with the public elementary school we in 
Kngland have had the industrial school. Its training has 
he(ui in the main through handicraft, combined with the 
brisk discipline of a strictly-ordered but not unhappy form 
ef community life. It has succeeded, and tliat to a re- 
markable degree, with the very children in whose case the 
education given in the ordinary schools had failed. Should 
not now make wider use of the ex|)eriencc which the 
industrial schools have gained? Is it not desirable that 
Irial should bo made in certain districts of a new type of 
elementary school with far more practical and constructive 
"ork in its cuiTiculuin, with a great deal of physical train- 
ing, with an active corporate life, and with simpler aims 
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in regard to more literary studies? For many of the 
children in our elementary schools in England the present 
curriculum is too amhitious, and sepnething simpler and 
more j)ractieal would stand them in Indter stead. Those 
men will bp in Ilie long ryn amohg our sanest citizens and 
firmest characters who hyve learnt to do their day’s work 
as well as it can he <lone, and who have gained at the 
elementary and continuation school a desire to be good 
engineers, good carpenters, good plumhers, good builders, 
good faiiiKUs, or good servants: finding in pmctical 
ciency the best pre[)aration for the tasks of citizensiiip 
in a self -govern iihg community. 

At the same time it is essential to watch for signs of 
special talent among all the <*hil<Iren attending tluvnation’s 
schools, and to providt* for every Ikh' and girl of marked 
intellectual or artistic promise, however humbly born, the 
fullest opportunity for the highest and most fitting educa- 
tion. Knglaml has alwavs drawn .som(‘ of her finest ability 
from humble honu's, and we should do mon», far mo?e, than 
is don(‘ at prescuit to help very liberally, and v('ry long, 
file best talent when we find ‘it. Th(‘ “ educational laddiu- ” 
is a ner*essary part of a nation’s educational ideal: but 
skilled manual bibour and craftsmanship are not dark 
caverns out of which every boy of bright intelligence 
should be encnurage<l to (dimb. 

Again, let us not bleiitifv the world for which wo 
seek to train every child sidely with the world of material 
interests and of visible things. Let us not forget, in 
our educational ])lans, the weight that should be attached 
to the claims of the spiritual realm, whfwo frontiers 
transcend political frontiers and wliose common weSlth is 
in heaven. 

Those who are now engaged in teaching and in educa- 
tional administration feel on their minds the pressure of 
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three different elainis. They feel the pressure of the (diiim 
of the individual for the development of personality and 
for su(di traininj^ as will secure economic independcuice. 
They feel alsrr the pressure of the claim of the vState for 
national organisation and for the economic strenn^th which 
comes throujj^h individuAf enerjr^y and trustwoyt*liiness in 
associated effort. I'hirdly, th(*y J‘e(*l the pressure of the 
claim of one or oilier of the ^reat international hrothei- 
hoods of like-thinking or like-feeling men and women. 
We must admit the justi(fe of each claim. Any one (if tlie 
three, if press(‘d alone, is hurtful and mischievous. But 
each claim, rightly understood and seen in due proportion, 
is valid, and it is by a fine tael and sympathy that the 
t(‘acher will decide what ^<‘eight must in any given case or 
at any given time bo attached to any one of thcan. All 
tnu^ (Mlucatioii combines opposites, and is a unity made up 
of many diverse forces. I’he thif'c claims may be har- 
inoniy.ed by that give-and-take which is of the essence of 
political wisdom and also of true education. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

• r • 

The Limits of Compulsory Education in the United 

States. 

Tiik plaiiniiif^ and provision of roursrs of fiirthor traiiiiii<^^ 
for boys and girls during the eriiiral years wliicdi follow 
the elementary day-seliool course bids fair to become one 
of th(‘ chief educational problems in all countries where 
the po])iilation i^ largely urbanised, and whore the in- 
dustrial systtun is highly d(‘vcloped. In t he discussion of the 
(|uestion. however, eccmomic and industrial r*onsiderations 
(*all for as close imiuiry as the puiely educational. Among 
the data which n('(*d to be taken into aeeount are the laws 
which now fix the limits of conipul.sory school attejidance 
and those whicli protect children and young persons from 
premature or execssive labour. In vinw (d* the variety of the 
laws of school attendance, et(\, in difhuent parts of the 
Ignited States, the following summary and accompanying 

tables mav be found useful for nderence. At the end ..f 
^ § 

the tables will be found a .statemt*nt of the number of 
children bctw(*en 10 and 10 years of age who were found 
by th(‘ enumerators engaged in the I nited States Census 
in 1900 to be “ earning money n^gularly by labour, con- 
tributing to the family sup|)ort, or appreciably assisting 
in mechanical or agricultural industry.’' 

In tweiity-oiK? out of the tdrty-seven States included in 
the following table (whieli refers to the period ending Ih*- 
cember 'list, 1900) the upjMU* age limit fixed by law itn- 
compulsory attendaiu’c at school is 14. These twenty-nne 
States arc Arizona, (California, District of Columbia, Idaho, 
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Illmcris, Indiana, Iowa, Koniurky, Massatdiusetts, Missouri, 
Montana, Nevada, New Itainpsliire, New Jersey, New 
Mexi(*o, North Dakota, Ohio, Orefi^on, South Dakota, West 
A'irginia, aiwl Wiseonsin. In seven States — Kansas, 
Maine, Miehij^Mn, Nebraska, Ithode Island, A^ermont and 
AVashinfftoil —the uppeivrtf^c* liitut is fixed at Ip', in five— 
tV>]orad(), Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania and Utah 
- at 10; ill one Minnesota at 18; and in one -AA^yoiniiifr 

at ^1. In tliV* reniainfnj^ twelve States -Alabama, 
Arkansas, D(‘laware, Florida, (ieorjrria, Louisiana, 'Mary- 
land, Nortli ( arolina,^ 'South (.^ariilina, ^rt'nnessee, Texas 
and Virginia there is no {^emnal compulsory attcmdance 
law. 

Put these fi^rures must not be accepted, wiihout some 
(|ualification, as representing^ the exact state of the ease 
as regards compulsory attendance in the l'nit(‘d States. 
( t*rtain other tacts re(|uire to, be considered along with 
them. 

(1) 1 he school att(*ndance laws are, generally speaking, 
in advance of the laws which regulate the employment of 
<'hildren. There seeihs to be a general tendency to make 
th(‘ minimum ag(‘ for employiv,ent in the Northern vStatec. 
M years (IG in mines) and about two years less in the 
Southern States. 

There are various recognized exceptions to the com- 
pulsory attendance laws in several States, t‘si)eeially in 
those with a high age limit. In Phode Island, for in- 
stance, the ujiper age limit of 15 is not applicable to 
<*liildreu over 18 who are lawfully employed. In other 
States, where the limit is 10, similar exceptions are 
idlowed, c.//., to children from 14 to 16 whose labour is 
lU'ccssary to their own or tlieir panmts' support (Colorado); 


1. North Caroliiai lias recently adopted a compulsory oducatiofi law. 
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to ehihlreu over 14 lawfully omj)loyetl to labour at hoiue 
or elsewhere (('ouiieeticut) ; to eliildreii over L‘5 who can 
read and write Kn«^lish and are regularly employed in 
useful service (Pennsylvania). ^ * 

(3) Jn some cases the annual period of compulsory atten- 
dance is vejT short (c. 7 ., we(‘ks, 0 consecutive; 

Idaho, V2 weeks, S consecutive; Nevada, 10 weeks, S con- 
secutive), but it is becoming general to reijuire attendance 
during the wliole time the st^iools are bpen, and this is 
now the case in 2i States. 

(4) In three out of the twelve States wluue there is in) 
general compulsory attendaiUM* law there are special atten- 
dance laws applying to ]>arti(*ular districts (Maryland, 
North Carolina and Tennessee); and in five others (Arkan- 
sas, Delaware, Louisiana, S. ('arolina and Texas) a certain 
amount of indirect oompulsiou is exercised by means of 
educational restrictions on* child labour. Similar restinV- 
tions will com(» into force in (ieorgia after January 1,1908. 

(5) In the case of illiterates, attendance uj) to 10 years 
of age at day or night school is frequently re(|uiied even 
in those States when* the (fcncntl age limit is 14. The 
J?vime exten.vion of the age kimit is sometimes made in the 
case of children not regularly employcul. 

(0) The strict ne’ss with which the law as to coin])ulsorv 
attendance is enforced varies veiy much from State to 
State. In Michigan (age limits 7-15) the compulsory 
attendance law was reported in 1905 to lx* (uiforced in 
only 3,300 districts out of 7,207. In Nebraska (age* limits 
7 — 15) there w<‘re, in 1904, 200,302 cdiildren of (‘ompulsoi y 
school age, and of these, 148,984 (72*21 per cent.) made the 
re({uired attendances. In Iowa (age limits 7 — 14) reports 
from country superintendents in 1903 stated that 49 of the 
counties enforced compulsory scliool attendance in part; 8 
“were frying to enforce it”; 31 counties report that ‘b't is 
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enforcod’’ ; 2 that “it Ikis had j^ood oftedt”; 1 that “sonti- 
iiuMit is j*Toy.M:n^ in favf)UT of the law'’; 1 '"no complaint”; 
I ""not very well” ; 4 “jiot enforciMl” ; and 1 ""in l ui al schools 
only.” The Massachusetts fa^-e limits T- -14J report for 
l!)0o states that cdoser supervision of suporijitendonts has 
sinired a Ixdter enfnrcement of the fMjinpulsory laws; the 
Washiiif^ton (aiifi ■ I im its S Mo) report for 1004 says that 
the law si'cms to have worked w<‘M and to have accom- 
plished tlie desired ohjcM I whcrt‘ver count v' s'uperintendeiits 
have faithfully performed their duties in re<j:ard to it; 
from Indiana (ajj^e limits 7 — 14) it was reported in 1904 
that the conipulsoiy <*d neat ion law has accomplished the 
work intended, and has increasial llie (‘nrolinent percep- 
tihly ; the \'eimont (a^e limits 8 15) School Iteport for 

1!)01 j^iv(\s the nunihi'r ot clulilren of compulsory school 
a<;*e as 44,450, and the number not enrolled in school as 
2,000 (O’ 2 p(*r cent.). 


Many States, in ^tnieral terms, forhi(i, or permit only under 
restrictions, oceupat inns dan^orous to the life, limb, morals or health oj 
children. In some States the employment of children in begging, 
theatrical and circus exhibitions, bn dangerous machinery, in occupations 
re(|uiring the handling of intoxicating licpiors, nightwork, etc., is 
s[K‘citically forbidden. Where the employments forbidden are not 
spei’itically eiiunierate<i tlie enforcement of .such provisions of law is 
dilfienlt from lack of jmlicial interpretation as to what constitutes an 
employment dangerous to life, etc. 



Statutor}’ Provisions relatin'; to Conipulsorv Atteinlanee and Child LaUjui* iliroii^ilit Down to CloMtof UHHi). 

• m 

Compulsory Kdueatiun. Child I.alKjiir. 

A^e uinler whuh specitied ein- Ediiciitioiial • ostrictions on 
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Employment of Oiiildren of between 10 and 16 years 
OF AGE IN THE TJnTTED StATES. 

In the United States Census of 1900, the enumerators 
were instrueted to report the occupations of all children 
of l)('tween 10 and 16 years ol.aj^e who weror ‘^earning 
money regularly by labour, contributing to the family 
support, or appreciably assisting in mechanical or agri- 
cultural industry.” 

Tlie total numb<»r of cliildren employed as above was 
1,750,000. Of these, 60 per cent, were engaged in agri- 
culture. Four-fifths of the children employed in agricul- 
ture w(M(» boys. Most of them were employed on farms 
belonging to their own families. A large proportion of 
the boys and a great majority of tlie girhs employed on 
farms were negroes. 

The number of children enghged in other occupations 
was 688,000. Of tlie.se 186,000 (boys 110,000, girls 76,000) 
were between 10 and I t years of age. Of the 110,000 boys, 

59.000 were messengej;and o(K(‘e boys, servants and waiters 
or labourers; 12,500 wcie employed in textile factories and 
!),0()0 were (unployed in mines and (|uarrie!?. Of tlfe 

76.000 girls mentioned above, 50,000 were servants, wait- 
K'sses, laundre.sses, etc., 14,000 were employed in textile 
factories and 4,000 a.s dre.ssmakcrs and tailoresses. 

Four-fifths of the (‘hildren of between 10 and 16, years 
of age who were i'lnployed in cotton mills, resided in two 
I'omparatively small areas. One of the.se areas (that com- 
posed of the New England States) reported three-tenths of 
the total numlier of children employed. Half the total 
uumlKM* was reported from the second area, which consisted 
of North Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia. The 
t(‘nd(Micy to employ children in cotton nylls is greater in 
Ihe Southern States than in the Northern. The number 
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of operatives employed in cotton mills in the Northern 
and Western States is half as larf^e afi^ain as the niimher in 
the Southern States, hut in the North onJy one cotton mill 
operative out of every ten was under, 16 years of age, while 
in tliQ South, the proportion was about three limes as large. 
MassachuVgtts reported the large'st aggregate oi mill op(ua- 
tives, but the smallest p^‘i’<^<'idago of emjdoycd children 
under .16 years of age. The highest perccuitage was in 
North Carolina. fbily a very small number of negro 
childitjii are employed in the cotton mills. Of the children 
of between 10 and 14 years of age* employed in the cotton 
mills, 86 per cent, were native white with both parents 
native. • 

(See Board of Trade Labour (j!*.izette, 1907, and Bulletin 
No. 69 of the United States, 1900 Census Bureau.) 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

“ i • * 

Should Attendance at ContinViation Schools be made 
Compulsory in England ? 

I\ this <;hiiptcr I 'propose t(? discuss the question whether 
it is desirable that attendance at continuation schools 
should be made compulsory in England *and, if so, (1) 
within what limits of age, (2) whether for girls as well 
as for boys, (d) wJiether in the case qf those engaged 
in agricultural occupatictis and in domestic service, as 
well as in the case of boys and girls engaged in factories, 
in the transport trades, in shops, in offices and in the 
varifuis forms of unskilled employment, and (4) with what 
further limitation of the hours and times of employment 
of children and young persons, and with what degree of 
statutory obligation upon the employers of juvenile labour 
and upon the parents* of the young people concerned. 

In preface to the discuissioip, it is desirabl# to defintt 
tlie aim of continuation schools and the place which 
they occupy in the system of national iMucation. 

Th(‘ purpose of the continuation school is to provide at 
convenient hours further instnudion for those who have 
already left the day school and have entere<I upon the prac- 
tical work of life whether as apprentices or as independent 
age-earners or in the duties of the home. It endeavours 
to meet the needs of both sexes. It presupiKises a sufficient 
basis of tdementary education but, where that is defective, 
attempts to supply it. The lower age limit of its pupils 
Varies according to the age at which boys and girls are 
i(‘leased from compulsory attendance at the elementary day 
hoql. In the more advanced stages of its work the 
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coiitiiiuatioii s(*lio()l includes many dift'ermit forms of adult 
education. The hij^lior aj;;e-limit of its province is tlicre- 
foro undefined. Tlie task of tlie conj[inuati(Ki scliool thus 
falls into two main, tliouji^li not (dearly demarcated, divi- 
sions -tlie Elementary am]* the adivanced. Its work is in 
part general education, hut increasingly (tliouf^Ii by no 
means ox(dusively) tecdniical. Its function is two-fold : to 
prepai(‘ its pupils for the efficient dis(diaro;(* of the duties 
of citizensliip and to increase tlieir power and skill in hnnid- 
winnin^ occupations. For tliosi* w*ho h»av(* the* (demeiitary 
s(dio(il at tliirteeii or fourt(*en yemrs of a^e and cannot [»ro- 
ct'ed to a scM ondnrv day school, the (‘ontiniiation s(diool 
attem])ts to p-ive diirinj; adolesiVnici' and early manhood 
or womanloKid smdi (»pportuiiiti(‘s of fiiither traininj^ 
as tin* exij^encies of (‘nn)loym(*nt may pt‘rmit. 

The discussion whi(di follows is airanj^ed un<h*r three 
heads, vi/. : - 

(1) Is ther(* need, on social and (*conomic j^^iounds, to 
(Micouia^e increas(‘d attendance af continuation schools 
in Fnj^lamly 

CS) Would it h(* (*xpedi{*nt in any circumstances to 
apply to cmitiniuftion scdiools the principh* of comjiulsoiy 
attendama* Y 

fd) If the answer to both of thesi* (|uestions is in 
the affirmative, in what manner is it d(‘sirahle that the 
principle of compulsoiy att(»ndiinc(* should Ih* applied!*' 

I shall endeavour in d(»alin^ with these ([uestions to 
lay the ar^»‘um(‘nts on both sides h(*fore the r(*ader as 
fairly UvS I can, seekinj^ rather to furnish him 'vith 
materials for a judgment than to press him towards a 
foreffuiie conclusion. At the same time, lie would not 
wuslr file to conceal (whether he assents to them or no) 
the comdusions to wdiicli our im|uiry has led me. 
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I. Is there need, on social and economic grounds, to 
encourage "increased attendance at continuation 
schools in Engljind ? 

Tho at , classes and at ^lier forms 

of “ further ediicatioji in Kn|jland and WiHes is lar^e. 
Tn the session IDOI-o, the evenihfi^ (dasscs under inspection 
by (jrovernnienl * (and th(?ie were many otlicis wliieh, 
because not so inspected, did not come into the stidistics) 
were att(uuled I»y nciuly t]iree-(iuaitei's of a million 
(71S/d!‘J) students,^ six out of ten of whom were males. 
Thus, as many as 22 |)er 1,000 of the population of 
Kni^dand and Wales attejid(‘<i eveniji^ classes under (jIov- 
eniimvnt inspect ion in the session l!)0-l-5.- No statistics 
exist which (uiabh' us accurately to compare'the number 

of stiubmts in evcnin«r class(‘s in ditVerent countries but, 

^ • 


!. 'I’his is. if anythin'^, bohnv tho mark but for a nocpssary 

niialifuatioii of it, sot* pp. Ill 112. 

2. It is iiitoroslinL; to comparo with this figiiro, 22 por 1.000. the (.orro* 
spoiulin.u iniiul»or |H*r of population of pupils who at about the 

same time were attemliiig sernmlarv tlay sihools in dilforent parts ot 
Kuj^land. 'rho fij^urfs nivon below* were obtained in •the course •of 
intpiiries made during lOUl-o. 


PeiML.s IN All. Skconpauy IVw 
Hoys 

l'«r iiiim tif 
IHipuIation 

Essex (Administrative 

County) t)*n 

liiiinpshire (Adniiui- 

strative ( ’oiiuty) . . . (>*80 

Derbyshire (Admini- 
strative Countv) ... •‘^*03 

Exeter ‘ ... I M l 

Ihrkenhoad b-59 

Neweastle-upon-Tyne.. t)’79 

liiverpool 4*14 

Huddersfield 3*99 


S<'iinoLs, Prin.ir anp Privatk. 


I’lrrcentage of 


Oirls 

ptT loot* of 
po|iulation 

Hoy.s anti Olrls 
ttJKfther 

pitr HHK) of 
lH)])ulatiim 

Cirls til the 
nniiilMir of 
] 111 pi Is 
receiving 
Si*j!onilary 
Kaueation 

5*70 

... 11'87 . 

.. 48-5 

;P8s 

.,. 10-73 . 

.. 36-1 

1 *54 

... r)-07 

.. .30-3 

l:V73 

... 24-8 


S-7‘J 

... ir.-3 

.. .-jO-Oi 

.5-88 

... 12-67 

.. 46-4 

.3-70 

... '7-84 

.: '47-1 

3-46 

... 1 -45 

.. 46-4 
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so far as is known, tlicre is a larger attendance at such 
classes in England and Wales than in an}', foreign country 
in which attendance is voluntary. Second to England in this 
regard, stands France. But the weak spot in the system 
of confinuaTtfni .Schools both in France and England lies 
in their failure to carry forward without break the in- 
tellectual and moral discipline begun in the elementary 
day school, to attendance at which alone, i'u both countries, 
legal ctrmpulsion now applies. 

*• 

In En^^laud and Wales the limits of eompnisory atten- 
dance at school Viiry (a minimum beinj^ laid down by 
statute) accoidiuf;^ to the bye-laws of different districts. 
The main provisions of the present law may bt? thus 
summarised, 

{(i) Children may be employed in afjrieulture at the 
,age of ehiven (if the local bye-laws r*ontain a special 
provision to this effect) provided that they attend school 
250 times a year up to the ag^e of thirteen. 

(h) With this exception, no child under the age of 
twelve can obtain either partial or total exemption from 
the duty of attending sclund. 

(r) A child between twelve and thirteen (or, if tlie 
bye-laws so provide, betw(?en twelve an<l fourteen) can 
only obtain total or partial exemption upon the conditions 
which the bye-laws of the district prescribe. 

(d) In those districts in which the bye-laws are still 
restricted to children under thirteen years of age, a child 
between thirteen and fourteen can obtain total exemption 
either on passing the fourth stamiard or on having made 
(since reaching the age of five years) ^50 attendances in 
not more than tw6 schools during each year for five years, 
whether consecutive or not. 
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(e) A child hetwecn twelve cand fourteen may clxiim 
partial exemption (if such exemption is allowed by the 
bye-law’s of^the dij>?jtrict in which the child resides) on 
having made 300 pn^vions attendances in not more than 
two sf'hools during eD('li yea\* for five pr(?^cding years 
wliether consecutive or not. , 

The general effect of thi/s complex system is illustrated 
by ihe following lal)h» showing the proportion of the popu- 
lation of England and Wales of elementary school age on 
April 1, 1001, which was on the register of public 
elementary schools in the year ending January 31, 1901, 
these figures being takmi as the nearest ’comparable to one 


anot h(‘r. 












lh>\ui> OF KorcATION 







ST\Tlsric.K. - 1!KKJ -1. 
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(Year ending. Tan. 







No. of eliildren on School 







regi.KterK on last day of 




cKNs 

CS.> April 

1, T.H)1. 

sciiool-year. Hoy.« and 




F.st i nuvr (m 1 I Nnuilat iuti 

II Kn^land 

< lirls not given separately 


A«jks. 


and Wales at each year of a^e. 

I'enreiitage 






'I’UTAI.. 

of total 







Itoys and population 




i 



(iirls of that age 

3 

and under 

4 

.3rj7,S81 

350,950 

717,840 

201,270 or 28 03% 

4 


a 

301,731 

3t)2,4 *5 

724,186 

4U,770 or 5713% 

5 


0 

344,801 

348,027 

092.888 

586,023 or 847% 

6 


7 

340,327 

347,010 

093,:m 

627,385 or 90 48% 

7 

»> »» 

8 

317,4.33 

317,958 

095 , 30 a 

631,501 or 90-81% 

8 


1) 

340.720 

348,315 

095,071 

632.933 or 9106% 


? » « • 

10 

342.rn2 

343,093 

086,505 

626.345 or 0r23Vo 

10 

1 • * ’ 

11 

32a, 90)7 

327,450 

6,03,417 

608,146 or 9311% 

!l 


12 

331,440 

33.5,<H>3 

670,352 

593,317 or 88-5% 

12 

.*? ” 

13 

320,213 

330,130 

659,343 

532,692 o\* 80-79% 

13 


14 

330.080 

335.032 

671,712 

250,126 or 37*23% 

11 

* » • • 

l;j 

332,.')78 

332,931 

tiG5,500 

46,989 or 7*06% 

la 


1() 

328,482 

337,100 

(iti5,SS2 

(laorover) 

ir, 


17 

330.180 

344,703 

6S0,vS83 

6*446 or *06% 







(of 




— . — .. 

— 


between 


Totals 

... 

4.770,420 

4,801,902 

0,572,322 

5,758.113 


1. Consufl of Engiaml Jiiul Wales, 1901. Oncral Report (Cd. 2174). 

Appendix A, Table 20, page 212. * • •’» 

2. Stati.stics of Elementary Day Schools, etc. (Cd. 1139), 1900-1. 
Table 9, page 31. 
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So far as we know, the atiendance at the day school is 
beiiif;: prolonj^ed to a more advanced ap^e than was formerly 
the case. The last tiofiires are foiinri in an* aj)pendix io 
the l>oard of Kdiication Iteport for 1904-5. Hut, they 
liavo been Ivft out of the Hoard's Heport for the last year. 
It is true that the arranj^emont of the figures was am- 
biguous, but tliey wen' l)etter tjian nothing, and all we can 
now do is to fall back upon them, tliougli they are getting 

a little out of d;ite. Thev seem to show that the number 

* • 

of pupils who n'lnain at the elementary scliools till they 
are between t->i and I4i had more than doubled in the 
ten years 1S94 lOO-J inclusivi'. During the decade tlu' 
totals show steady annual iiicrenumts from 145,5‘J4 to 
298,775. This is satisfactory, and all the more vso htM ause 
an increasing number of i hildren pass on to secondary 
schools at 12 years of age or earlier.^ The number of 
(‘hildren leaving the public <*Iementarv schools lietween 
14^ and 15i yeai\s of age rose from '>4,748 in 1894 to 

1. All L*vi(U*n< o points to tliis l oift liision, hut tiu* ninnhrr of 

pupils atU'Ucling s<.’( on<I.'iry S( hools in Knglaiul is not prooisoly l<m»\vn. 
l*ne only coinpivhon.sive ivturn *in o-xistfiu c i.s that issuod l>y th«‘, 
Kdiu ation (' **• London ; Wymans]. 'Ihis 

showed that on .June i, 1807, tlmro wero ‘201.51 1 pupils (15H,50‘2 boys; 
133,01*2 girls) in the schools comf>ri.s<-d in tlu* return. Ihit many sch(»ols 
w'oo? include(i in it which (in point of th<* ag<‘ of their f>upils) wen* 
elomontary rather than .M-coiularv ui character. During the years 1003-7 
.stati.stits have hivn imbli.shcd .showing the total att<'ndan(r of hoys and 
girls at .secondary .schools of all tyjK^s in a nmrdwr of .sehs ted areas. 
For a summary of .some (;f the.se, .s<h.? Sadler Sprandanj and Ilajlar 
tjdiiration in (C(juiity Kdiication oflice, (‘helmsford, lOOti), page 7, 

and the Kent Kducati(;in (^mmittee’s Sprrinl Ifvpnrt an llnjlur Kdiirff- 
tion in Kvnt (Kent Kdiication Committee, f.’a.xton Douse, Westminster, 
lyOti), page 0. The statistics issuefl aiiniialiy hy the Hoard of Kdiication 
are confined to thosf; .s<M.ondary schools which are in receipt of grants 
from the Board of Kdiication. Thu.s they cjinit the great Fuhlic Schools 
and the private preparatory and many other schools. The iiiindM'r of 
piipil.s*in the state-aided .s<?condary .schools in England increa.s4*d frojn 
85,973 in 1903-4 to 94,098 in 1904-.5. (Statistics of Public Education in 
FIngland and Wales, 1904-6, cd. 325.0. London : Wymans.) 
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47,()Sl in 190r}.^ The last fijjuro is 8*09 ])or coiit. of the 
total number of children who left public elementary 
schools in tli;it year at the a^e of lO-J years and over. 

The general lesuli of these calculations may be stated 
as follows! In Kugland and Wales on* Ai^il 1, 1901, 
theie were estimate to be 1,9{]6,564 children between 12 
and lo years of age. In tl\e school year ending January 
!M, 1901, th(‘ie* wer(» on *1110 public elementaiy school 
registers on the last day of the s(du)ol year >S29,807 
f*liildren between iho ^«lme ages. This knives a dift'erence 
of ],10(i,7o7 be accounted for. The number of children 
betweem 12 and 15 who w(*re in the secondary schools on 
June 1, 1897, as shown by the Iteturn of Pupils in 
Public ami Private' S<'coudaiy and Other Schools’' - (the 
only census of the kind to which we can refer) was 
100,704, That return indee<l was not exhaustive and 
during the following years a great (but not fully recorded) 
increase took place' in the numbe'r of pupils in secondary* 
schools. It would, however, b<‘ sanguine to estimate that 
the number was mor*' than doublcel. This leaves nearly a 
million children IxUwcen 12 »ind 15 who wei;e not receiv- 
ing education in <lay schools. Jkil in the session 1902-3 
the number of pujiils between 12 and 15 years of agi' who 

1. S<M tion 'SI (2) of Iho Eiiiioatiuii Ait 1902, it is providod that a 
local odiicalinii authority may tiiriiish instruction in a public clvmentary 
school to sciiolars who, at the i losi* ot the school year, will not be more 
than l(» years ot age. Ihit with the coiiM-nt. ot the Hoard of Education 
the local authority may extend those limits in the case of any school if 
no suitable higher education is available within a reasonable distance of 
the school. 

Hy Section 11 of the Education (Administrative Provisions) Act 1907 
a local education authority has power to aid by scholarships and bursaries 
the instruction in public elementary .schools of scholars from the age of 
twelve up to tlio limit of age fixed by the si'clion quoted above from the 
Education Act 19t)2. 

These chai]ges in the law have not yet hail lime to produce con.sider- 
able results, but their probable ettect will Ix' an Aicrease in 4lm number 
of elder scholars in many public elementary schools. 

2. C. 8t);i4, 1898, p. 11. 
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atteiuled evening classes under Government inspection 
was only 147,191. Let us add about 50^,000 (a generous 
allowance) in order to (jover those who were in classes 

not included in the Government statistics. The conclu- 

%■ 

sion is that-^not more tliaji* one k\ five of the 'children in 
• '* 

England and Wales regularly attend the continuation 

t 

schools during the years immediately following the ele- 
mentary day school courses. * Hut a lai*ge proportion of 
these children live in country (‘ottages with no evening 
school within convenient rca(*h, or are otherwise so ciicnim- 
stanced that they could not fairly be expected to attend 
an evening scIkm)!^ during the winter months. It will be 
fair, therefore, to state that not n)» )re than one out ot eveiy 
three of the children in England and Wah‘s, who might 
be expected to <1() so, regularly attend a (‘ontinuation 
school during the years iininediately following their (murse 
at the elementary day school. This l(‘akagc is serious. 

'And there is some reason to fear that it is more serious 
still. 

Hut though there is jnactically inf doubt about what is 
happening, (iflicial .slatistirs Ihrow curiously little light 
upon the exact state of the case. We need two tables - 
one showing year by year the number of children who left 
the public elementary schools, precisely classified accord- 
ing to age; the other showing year by year the number of 
pupiIs*(also classified according to each year of their age) 
who were in attendance at continuation schools. In each 
case boys and girls should be shown se})arately. The first 
of these tables w’ould show' us whether the elementary 
school leaving age is rising, and, if so, in what degree; 
how' many boys and girls leave between 12 and L‘{, how* 
many betw'ecn l‘i and 14, how many betw'cen 14 and 15, 
and hOw' many over 15. The second of the tables w’ould 
show how' far the continuation schools dovetail into tjie 
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close of the cleTnontary day school course and to what 
extent the coiiti]iiiation scdiools catch the boys and girls 
when their chiy-school course is over. Hut the 8tatisti(;s 
of the Board of Kducaiioii, admirable in nearly all 
respects, fail to fiiriimh w'ith this rfiformation, 
necessary though it is to a clear knowledge of the social 
and economic bearings of our piesciit educational law. 
There are no tables which f^ixe the j)rccise number of the 
ages of the piijnls who have left the elementary schools 
in each successive yeitr; and the statistics giving the 
number of pupils in attendance at continuation schools, 
instead of showing the precise ages of^the pupils, group 
them under terms of yeanf, viz., -lo, 15 21, and over 21. 

It is desirable that these groups should be broken up and 
classiKed acrording to sex and to yearly intervals. As 
things are, w(* canm)t nieasuiit^, with any precision the 
growth or declim^ of the number of those in attendan(‘e 
at continuation schools during the years which follow the 
close of the day-scliool c(nirse. The Board of Education 
would nuider a great service by giving the country more 
detailed statistical in format ioA about this froiitier regiw, 
in which elementaiy school life abuts upon the period 
of early wage-earning and of adolescence. 

In some towjis successful elforts have been made to 
strengthen the link between the elementary day schools 
and the evening contijiuation schoeds. At AVidnes about 
four out of five boys who leave the day schools begin at 
once to attend the evening sclunds. At Bochdale, during 
the years 11)1)5-7, 55 per cent, of the boys under 17 who 
had left the day sidiool, and 25 per cent, of the corres- 
ponding category of girls, were in attendance at evening 
classes. At Halifax about 58 per cent, of all the children 
(boys and girls) who left the elementary day schools in 
190,() joined the evening continuation schools within a 
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year. At Littlebornu^^li, in tlie session 190G-7, half the 
(children (boys and ^-irls) went on slraij^Jit to the evening 
classes on completing the elementary day mcIiooI course. 
Tliese^ results show wliat can be don(‘, even under our 
system as stUnds, by at*lenti\'f% and skilful 'administra- 
tion and with tin* goodwilj of the parents and of intiuential 
employers of labour, to mortise tlie work of tlie con- 
tinuation class(\s to that of ^he jiublii' (‘lementary day 
schooh,. Many local authorities ami th(» i(*presentatives 
of the Hoard of Kilucation havi' tvoiked hard to imjirove 
the intell(‘ctual (dHcimny and practical uscdulness of the 
evening classes. ,lbibli(* int(‘n‘st in tin* matter, espe<*ially 
in Lancashin*, in Cheshin* and ‘in th(‘ West Hiding, has 
recently b(»cnme much kemier than it us(‘d ti) he, and with 
encouraging i(‘sults. An incrmising number of employers, 
especially in tin* engiimering tradivs, mnouragc* tlnn’r 
younger work[M‘ 0 [)lc to atttmd evmiing class(*s, and a 
numb(‘r (»f firms in other branches of industry hav<» s(‘t 
an exc(‘ll(*nt exam|)Ic by the c'are which th(‘y havt^ shown 
foi- the educational widfare of the lads and girls (unploytMl 
Iw them.^ •There is (»veiy reason to belii'vi* that that 
among thoughtful winking mmi and women the conviction 
grows that a more prolonged eiiucation, practical in its 
methods but humanising in its ideals, is one of the 
greatest boons wliich tlnn’r children can receive. And 
the more intelligent among the young jieoph* tliemselv(‘s 
are convinced that they have much to gain from a good 
education. Hut in the great majority of Knglish towns 
tin* continuation scJiools ar«? still in a <lisa])pointing state. 
We arc at present only at tin* b(*ginning of what may 
grow into a great movenumt of national opinion in favour 
of improved (‘dur ation for the masses of the people. '1 he 

F. ,S#*c (’haptcr aiel csprciully pp. StMt — S. The rearler 'jiH 

iiralei’Mljiild that the list ‘'ivi'ii in (Miapti^r Vf II. is very far frnni heirijj 
exhaustive. 'Die employers who eiieoiirage their workpriople to Htteiul 
evening classes may now Imj numliereil ly liuiidreds 
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gloat majority of jiaroats and (iiuployors are still in- 
diltVroiit. Tlie old habit of mind, whieh led English 
jM'ople <0 ])ay little iheed to the power of education, is 
hard to sliake nil*. In some cases education is regiu*d(?d 
with hostility ratluu* than wAli contempt. ‘3lany men 
of live foremen class make difficulties in the way of lads 
in the woiks getting opportunities for technical instruc- 
tion. And in the course of our in(|uirv we heard of cases 
in which bovs had acluallv been thieatened with dismissal 

• 1 * * ^ * 

if tln»y went to tlie (‘vening scliool. 

1'here is inisrhief in tlie present states of things, 
nun a I mischief as well as physical nind intellectual, 
(h’ty life is making IIh- dangci* worsi‘. Unskilled 
employiiKMit at thiit».‘en with good money tempts a boy 
like a liaited trap. lie is drawn into a way of life which 
haves him at sixti'en or seveliteen without a trade to 
his tingeis and with tin' habit of steady learning gone out 
of his head. It we ask tin* ehunentary school mast(*r about 
it. In' says that much^td wlial he* and his colleagues have 
succeeded in doing foi* such a boy disaiijiears ^luring the 
two or thr(M‘ years imnu'diatefy following thd day seined 
course'. If, on the other hand, we ask the ti*achers of the 
technical ('veiling (*lass(»s, we find ihein hampeied by the 
fact that many of thosi' who wish to (‘liter have forgotten 
much of tin* knowh‘dg(' which tlu'v rt'iiuire as a foundation 
for t('chnical work. 1’hus, in(|uiri('s which begin at'ojipo- 
sit(‘ ends of the line lead to one and the same (onclusion - 
lhat tin' years betwc'c'ii thirt('(‘n and sixteen or sevent('eii 
are the point of (‘ducal ional leakage; t.hat we have, as it 
were, laid down a costly system of water supply, but have 
left badly h'aking pipes just behind the tap; and that some 
change is nt'eded in our educational ivgulations in order to 
ch'iich the work done in the eb'mentarv, day schools and 
to provide a sounder foundation for efficiein'j" in skilled 
trades and in the duties of home life. 
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Tliis is how the question presents itself io a j^roup of 
writers who well know the eoiulitions o£ city life and the 
nature of tin' London boy. , •• 

“The type that will be needed in tho future is the type of skilled 
and'versatUe tho problpm of to-day is how wc«are to produce 

this tyjHi. ,\Vill anyone who .knows town boy (laiin that we arc 
now producing it ? V'ersatile he certainly is, but his is a superficial 
and mercurial versatility, produced with fatal certainty by the unstable 
life of the street. He is nuister of a thousand tricks . . . but in- 
telligent he certainly is not, in t\|'e way he npist be if he-- and his 
nation — are to prosper. It would be foolish to blame the elementary 
schools for this; considering his <iifKciilties esjx'cially the migratory 
habits of the families, and the necessarily large classes— the elementary 
school teacher produces very wonderful ‘results ; but the moral results 
are perhaps more wonderful than the mental. And, however good 
the teaching may be, however succe.ssfully the brighter children may 
be taught a great deal more than is learned by the children of the 
w’calthier classes by the lime they are fourle<*n, there can be no 
question that the average boy, still mqre the stupid boy, is turned out 
to live his life and earn his wage without the equipment he now 
needs. His education stop.j at the most critical point; he has not yet 
learned to apply his little knowledge to any practical u.sc ; has not yet 
brought it into rotation to any purpo.se even an easy sum in arith- 
metic, stated in an unaccustomed way, will sc*em to him insoluble, — 
and the habits of ob.servation, of which the foundations have Ix'eii 
well enough laid in the .school, soon fall to pieces for lack of continued 
stimulus and training. His employment as errand boy or van boy, a.s 
mes.senger, bottlewasher, or what not, sharpens his wits in a few 
directions, but leaves his mind unworked in many and untrained in 
all. At the age of eighteen, he is usually rather more ignorant than 
he was at thirteen — a matter of small im|K)rtanc<* ; but also much less 
capable of learning— a matter of tlie very great<‘.st importance. Five 
.years of idUness has had its effect; half his mind, the working half, 
has lost, not gained, in strength. How is this loss to be prevented? 
. . . There is only one concln.sion either tho day-school education 
must be prolonged Ijieyond the age of fourteen, or the evening school 
must be made compulsory. Of the two alternatives the former is for 
the present out of the question; public opinion is not likely to agree 
to raise the age limit still further for some years to come. There 
remains, then, the second alternative, that evening schools should be 
made* compulsory for all boys and girls Ixitween the ages of fourteen 
and .seventeen who are wd l>eing <'fTiciently taught during the day; 
and this step we venture to advocate as strongly a.s possilde, in the 
interests both of the boys and girls of the pre.sent and of the citizens 
and workers of the future. 

Til 1904 the Fnter(le[)artniciital (’oniniilteo on IMiysieul 
Deterioration eanuj to the .same ronclusion, an<l .stated it 
in laiifi^na^e which is le.ss racy hut mor(‘ otfic'ial. 

“ The period of adolescence is responsible for much 
wastu of humafi material and for the ontranee upon 

1. “Studies of Boy Life in our Cities.” Edited by E. J. IJrwick; 
pp. ‘283 (). London : ,J. M. Dent & Co., 1001. • 
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maturity of permanently damaged and ineffective persons 
of both 80 X 08 . The plasticity of the physical organization, 
the power it possesses of yielding rapidly towards de- 
generative or recuperative influences, appears to terminate 
at eighteen,* and the rocoids of > the years preceding that 
age are in the great majority of cases decisive for self- 
improvement or the reverse. Unfortunately, it is a period 
of whi(di too little accouiiU is taken. With the classes 
under consideration, educatiem in the ordinary sense of the 
won! is over just when in its full signifiednee it becomes 
most iK'cessary. Parental <liscretion is almost entirely 
absent, and in lieu of it very little supervjsion is exercised 
ill any otln'r ([uarier over physi<‘al or moral development.”^ 
l^u•t, a| any rale, of our urgent dilKiuilty in regard 
to uiKUuploynient (though no one, except perhaps the 
memlMUs and invi'stigators of tju> Poor Law Coinmision 
can at [uevsent say with (‘onfidenee whether the part is 
small or large) is traceable to the fact that in large towns 
gnmt number.s of boys drift, after leaving the ebunentary 
day schools, into occupations in which it is no one’s 
business to see that they geti any technical air general 
education which wilt help them to enter a skilled trade 
al sixteiMi or .seventeen. That some of the boys tlnunselves 
realise this may be shown by a piece of first hand evidence. 
.Mr. I). H. Kittermastcr, who is in charge of the Shrews- 
huiy Lads’ (lub in lavmpool, set himself to ask the club- 
members about their work for the purpose of a paper 
which he was under promise to read at the Congress of 
I he National League of Workers with Hoys,- held in 
Manchester on November iiO, 1900. A lad in the club 
heard him asking (|uestion8 and wanted to know why 

1. li<*port of the Coinniittee, vol. i, paragraph 3()6. London: Wyman 

& Son.s, 1904. (;d. 2175. - * • 

2. Hon Sec., Mr. J. H. Whitehousc. Toynbee Hall, Commercial St., 
bondon E. 
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lie Avas doiiip it. Mr. Kittormasicr explained. The boy 
at once demanded writing materials. “ IMl write you a 
paper on unemployment/' he said, fie ^produeed the 
followinfi:, whi(*li is all the more niterestinf^ because it 
coiiu's fi‘0141 a, lad whose, father is usually -one of the 
unemployed and who himself in the couise of fifteen 
months made trial at foi’ir diiferent ])la(‘es of work. 

** Thert^ wuiiM not have IxH'n half so many unf in|»Ioy4*<l men walking 
about the stret'ts of our large towns as there are now, if thoM‘ men, 
wheifthey were hoys, weie apprentires to some suitable trade. There 
are at present ir. Liverpool many boy^ wlm work at eoalyards for 
seventy-six hours weekly, and also errand-boys who work nearly as 

many hours as the above-mentioned ny-and-bv, as they 

grow older, they just iK’gin to realise their folly of not trying 
to get a situation, in which they might havt‘ learned a trade that 
wotdd have Ueii some use to them in after life, instearl of having 
to go out and swell the ranks of tin* finemployed. Many of the boys 
ill Liverpool, as soon as tl\e.v leave sehool, first look out for a job sus 
a printer's errand-boy. After a while they get tire<l of that particular 
job, and they either get ilismissed »»r they leave. 'I'liey go on like this 
for a long time, until (.say) they are about <‘ight<'en years ot age, and 
at that ago they are too big# to work as errand-boys. an<l they get 
jobs as dra k-laboiirors, or some join the Army or .\avy.” * 


[n file (liscus.sion of tlu* i|ucstinn of conlinuat ioti schools 
the special ii.'cds of ^iils must be rtuiiemhereil as well as 
those of hoys. Male adm inistralfus are a little apt lo 
m’orlook tlK/Mu. Some of ti-he points which must 1 m» kt‘pt 
in miml in considering the case of ^irls, havi* Imnui well 
put by Mis,s (.’athcrine Webb, ex-.seendary of the Women’s 
Industrial Council. 

“The trend of our modern system of eduration lia.s been to unfit 
the working girl to take her natural place as the helpmeet of the 
working-mail, without fitting her for an imfependent economic ami 
civic responsibility. . . . 'I’o-day the girl has become as much a wagi’- 
as.set to h«‘r parents as the boy. 

“ The education given has, admittedly, not been of a character to fit 
girls lor skilled employments, and early wage-earning has prevented 
them from learning at home the dorii<>.stic arts which could make them 
efficient hou.scjwives. Their training as potential citizens ha.s 
almost wholly neglected, both by parents and educatioiiali.sts. After 
the first careless years of maidenhood have passed no one deplores 
more dce?ply than the working woman horsed f the errors of training 

. . • 

1. Snint Qporqe, January 1907, article “ tlncrnployed and Hoy 
Labour, " by D. B. Kitterrna.ster. 
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through which she is handicapfiod at every point. ^ The valiant 
struggles ot' the young untrained housewife to ‘manage her hou.schold ’ 
and lier husband’s liriiitod iTic«)me to the ‘best advantage’ are amongst 
the unrecorded (UH?ds of heroism which go to make our nation triily 
great. 'rh<*y f):csent the obverse of the dark picture of ignorance and 
pitiful inefliciency which' troubles us so deeply. 

“Another remarkable change in the outlook of working women is 
also worthy of more consideration thin is given to it by the iiajority 
of people. Through the assbeiations (>f the work-room, t^f girls’ clubs, 
tem[K*rance and political organi.sations, trade unions, co-operative and 
other mutual associations, a vigf)rous uml by no means small minority 
jd working women have .sought and found a sy.steni of .self-education 
in citizenship of a quality little "short of marvellous considering their 
initial disabilities. Kconomic responsibility as a wage-earner has 
brought to working women a corre.sponding realisation of h...r civic 
re.spoiisibility. , 

“The djinger of reaction against which T wish to utter a word of 
warning, lies in the ncglc( t of this new economic value of girls, and 
this new civic spirit in working women. In the well-meant desire to 
promote the plivsiial well being of the nation, physicians and educa- 
tionalists alike an* inclined to insist that, willy-nilly, working-( lass 
girls mnst spe« ialis<' as hou.s% wives and mothers, whilst parents .still 
re(piire that th<‘y shall b<‘come industrial wage earners at the earliest 
})ussihle age. 'The <(»nsiMpience is an unrecognised clash of inttuests 
lictwcen wliii h the diild is. in my opinion, likely to suffer, unless the 
normal i-leiiuntary sclio<il life can Ix' ma<ie to ovevlaj) into the wage- 
carniiig period, until the girl her.v^df arrives at soino intelligent 
apprei iation of tlu* true nusming and intent of education and its bear- 
ing upon her future life, 'riiis development rarely happens before 
the age of sixteen, if as early. 

“.At present the cmitrol of the <'ducational authority over the ele- 
meutary school girl ceas4‘s at the age of thirtc*!'!! o» fourteen, and for 
the vast majority of < ikldiM-n all definite mental training is then at 
an end. W’liat happ4*ns tlum is usually an interval of from six to 
t\velv<* months spent at hcmie waiting for the fourteenth or fifteenth 
hirtliday. wh«*n the factory, the shop or the ‘place’ is open to receive 
the worker. Sometimes the girl atcpiircs a certain .store of household 
handicraft of a sort at her mother’s side ; !)ut more oftiui she spends 
the time in some form of unremunerated tlniflgery, losing the larger 
porlitui of the mental training gained at .school, and acejuiring instead 
an aimless vac uity of mind, restless inpu’ovident habits, and a distaste 
for any form of mc'iital c'xertion. She is fit oidy for one of the un- 
skilled sul>ordinate manufacturing pnuessi’s waiting to use hc^’’ labour 
as that of a cheap machine. A few years of blighting factory life, 
and the girl becomes the wife of some labouring man. and the mother 
of chilclren who perish in infanc*y, the while we rail at her complete 
ignorance of the first laws of motherhood. 

“ My c;c)ntentic)n is that compul.sory school life should not and need 
not cease at the age of thirtevn. It should be prolonged in the com- 
pulsory continuation .school up to the age of sixtexm. All thought of 
.si'x spi'c'ialisntion should be banished from the curriculum for children 
under twelve, and only introduced in the broade.st social sen.se after 
that age. At fourtemi. when the normal elementary .school ]wriod 
ends, the, work of preparation for .s|H*cial duties may begin with 
advantage in the day or evening continuation school; broadened and 
steadied on an n.s.suVed ba.sis of chara<*ter building through efficient 
training in civic re.sponsibility. A few years of thi.s method and our 
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industrial life would be free from the menace of cheap unintelligent 
girl labour. One may even hope that a new appreciation of domestic 
service as an industry might follow the training in the compulsory 
continuation school, if, at the same time, self-tespccting ideas con- 
cerning the dignity of home life were inculcated. One of the most 
curious social-industrial phenomena of our 'day is this revolt of the 
working girl against the subordination of herself in domestic service, 
whilst .*«he rushes in her thousands into industries which subordinate 
her to a maahine. • * 

“In making this plea for compulsory continuation schools I make no 
claim to s()eak authoritativel5 concerning the past mistakes in our 
elementary school methods. They arc recognised by all educationalists,^^ 
they arc fdt by all workers. My oiily claim to f, hearing is that of a 
worker and a stmlent of the industrial, economic and social conditions 
surroiHiding the lives of women workers. 1 venture, however, to 
assert that the coivparativcly less lil)eral standard of education deemed 
fitting and sufficient for girls of all chasses as compared with that 
given to boys, is largely responsible for the admittedly lower standard 
of efficiency recpiired of girls as workers and the contemptuously 
lower estimate in which they are held as citizens. 

“Tf the State waAts intelligent mothers to safeguard the health of 
its future citizxms the State must be i^epared to meet the cost in no 
niggardly spirit. The present disastrous educational gap between 
childhood and early womaimood must somehow ))e bridged, and the 
parents must be indm^ed to forego some portion of the gains of 
early wage-earning, and to co-operate with the physician and the 
educationalist in preparing their girls for a worthy place in the social 
life of the nation and in the democracy of labour. ‘ 

* At this point it is well to face a diffirailt ijuestion, 
namely: Is Uie teelinieal instruction {jfivon in eveninj^ 
classes at technical institutes likelj' to Ik* of any real 
atlyaiitage V> the ^reat mass of labourers? Is it 
from a souiul instinct of its prol)able lack of practical 
value to them thatf so many are imlifferent to the oppor- 
tunity of gettinff it? Many i‘X|Hu*ience(l men are of 
opinion that under present conditions of employment a 
very la'r^e proportion of labourers and other workers (men 
and women) have no opportunity of sipplyinf^ scientific 
principles to their work. They admit that from the point 
of view of ultimate national welfare we may be sam ificiiiff 
human interests to the rapid production of wdiat Ruskin 
calls “ possessive wealth/’ and iiefjlecting to nourish that 
tnier form of wealth whifdi is life, “ life including all its 

1. Univerifity IUvxpw, June 1906: **The 
tinuation schools. A plea on behalf of girls. 


ncea for compulsory con- 
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powers of ](>vo, of joy and of admiration. lUit they 
hold lliat, as things arc, technical education is for the 
^rcat multituflc inevitably uscdcss because the conditions 
of work make it impossible for them to make scientific 
application of it. “ Owe tcidinical education 7/ (they 
ar^ue) “ to the future officers and non-commissioned 
officers of industry. Ibit b)r the rank and file it is dis- 
cipline that is lUvuled, not science.” 

It must 1 k‘ admittcil that under present conditwns of 
industrial orj^^anization rhe knowh»d^e fi^ained from courses 
of t(»chnical instruction is not, in many cases, capable of 
bein<^* dinriljj apjdied to their work in the factory by 

* It- ^ 

men or wtumui en^aji^ed ^n some grades of labour. Yet 
tini conditions whicli cause this to be so are in some 
m(*asure [>sycholo<ricaI and alterabh\, and by no means 
always (‘comunic or n(‘C(‘ssarily- permanent. It is often 
b(M*ause employers and fonunen (es|)(‘cially foremen) 
and tin* leadinj^^ woiki‘rs in the worksho[) are not ijit crested 
in, or are sceptical of, tin* pnn-tical application of science 
to imlustiv and bi'cause th(*y are indisposed to appreciate 
the indirect and cidlateral val.ie of such applmation, that 
more oppurl unities are not found of makinji: profitable use 
of the results <»f technical education ami also of profitin<^ 
hy I lie adaplivi* and waste-savin*^ habit of mind which 
is th(‘ best result of a ^ood sci(*ntilic trainin*^. In a town 
in (iermany tlnue is a tcidinical class for stokers, and 
the men wlio have ^om* through the couise get good eni- 
ployimuit readily, because tlnw aie found to make more 
i‘conomical use of the coal than those who have not been 
'<» trained. It is in redming the margin of waste- waste 
of time and of effort as wcdl as waste of material — that the 
value of scientific training for the mass of workers will 

l. Unto this Last, edition of 1877, p. 156. 
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bo foiiiul. And, tlioufrli ii may possibly bo true that, in 
some irados or in parts of some trades, teclinieal classes 
are not of mm*li direct value* to the ordim^ry woiker so 
far as skill in his trade is concerned, it is in all cases 
true tl at a worker will iM-ofit (if th(» conditions of em- 
ployment are just) by the development of intellectual 
power and fi^eniual intelfij^ence which will- lesult from 
a well-planned course of tiaiain*^. No.- must tlH‘*(|ues- 
tion be regarded (udy from the ])oint of view of the 
workshop nv factory oi* farm. tWe have to think of 
trainin<^ the man and the cilize?i, not (Uily of I raining 
those dexterities which will secui‘(‘ rapi<l and profitable 
production. “ Tlu‘ <>reat pnvluct of Kn^land," as 
(’reiijhton said, ** is not so much its institutions, its lunpire, 
its commerce or its littaature as it is th(‘ imlividiial 
Kn^»’lishman who is immldcd by all these? inflmaice's (fnd 
is the ultimate tt'st nj their ralae,^'^ 

In certain trade's, tln‘ practical instruction whieli can 
be ^'iven undr.*: the sonu'what artificial conditions of the 
technical- scliool is adniitte'd to be ofelirect piae-tical value* 
in wa^e-eaKuin^ to w<irke*r‘j of all ^lades.- This is the 
case, for e*xample», in the* e abine*t makin^^ traelcs, in some 
branches of me*trl workincf, anel in eli(*ssmakin^ and 
millinery. The* obse*rvatie)n is true? of all industrievs in 
which artistic skill finds scope*, or mif^^ht finel se‘0|)e', in 
the aetual work of those* persons win) are e*n;^’a”;e*el in 
makiner tliinj^s. Hut uneler conditions e)f faelorv pre)- 
eluctioii for a ke*e*nly competitive? market, such oppor- 
tunities are* comparatively rare, so far as the? rank anel 
file e)f the workers are? ee)m-e*rneel. Anel this we)ulel prove? 
a difficulty iji the way of the plannin}^ useful courses of 


1. Roriifim?s Lecture'S, ISOO, “English National Character.” 

2. In anothfrr department of t(?chni(-a1 efliication, this holds good of 
shorthand and tvfK? writing. 
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technical insi ruction, not as at present for a self-selecting 
minority hnt for^ioarly all the male pojmlation of hetwtjcn 
foiirt('en and :S(‘venteen years of age. It does not f(jllow, 
lio\vev(‘r, that metliods even of factory ])rodiiction need 
l)e t»ven for tlie rank aijd file As devoid of jn^isliv oppor- 
tunity, as is now us\ially the case. The nature of demand 
affects tlie <*f)nditions of supply. Tlie two tilings inter-act. 
Improve* tlie (|uai'ity of the dcunand and you inllueiic’e the 
comlitions of jiroductiou under which tlie demand is 
met. It will ‘he agieed that the more callings a nation 
offers in whiidi artistic power and individual gift (u^n 
show and exert themselv(‘s in constructive work, the higher 
is likely to lx* the |)lan(**'to which, if they have character 
and refining ideals and (*c*onomic (ijiportiinity, the masses 
of a people may ris(*. “ Men who have no pleasure in 
the work hy which they makc^ their l)7*(»ad, will look to 
wealth as the only mc'ans of [d(*asure.'' As Uuskin said, 
it is md through the* degradation of the o])(*rative into a 
nia«*hine that nations win tin* kind of weaV.li that is most 
worth tin* winning. 

In many of its new devt topments, howevei’, modern 
machine-industry 4lo(*s md hy any means necessarily 
<h*grad(* the opeiative into a machine." On tin* contrary, 
om* of its chief chaiac(<*i istics is to sieve out the workers 
into grad(*s according to the degn*(* in which they possess 
tlu* re(|uii(*d kinds of ahility and ah‘rtness. An automatic 
maidiine cIo(*s not want nu'ie automata to look after it. 
It sifts the woikers ai'cmding to their capacity of skilfully 
Avatchful s(*rvice. There is a gr(*atcr d(*mand than ever 
for men j)oss(*ssing good judgni(*nt, tnistworthincss of 
character ami the power of dealing intelligently and 
thoughtfully with new conditions. In fact one of o.ur 
most pressing prohh'ins is how to deal with tlu* laiinan 
Waste which has come about through the discarding of 
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the servicos'of workers unable to adjust themselves to the 
ue.w requirements. Tlie charaeteristie qualiiy whieh has 
most. “ selection-value ■’ iiiuler tlie most advanced con- 
ditions of modern industry is an adaptive mind ancliored 
to a rf. ‘k of inroral prin(vi|)le. This is the characteristic 
([uality whiedi a well-planned course of education, <*om- 
biiiin^ discipline and stimulus, can develop in those whose 
inbred capacities n^spond to such a trainin*;. It is for 
this roAsou that by a sure instinct th(‘ thouf^htful memb(‘rs 
of the workinj^ (dasses are be^innin^ to demand tor their 
chilelreri a more eltective' anel prolonjjfeel e*e)urs(* of sche)ed 
training than the^y themsedves receiveul. I’lie'v kne)W 
that unehM- me)el('rn eemditieuis^ scicuititie tiainin^^ in 
the tc'chiiical e-lass, it itdias been preM-edeMl by an int<‘lh*c- 
tually lhorou<jfh anel stimulating e-e)urs(* e)f j^'cneral ealuca- 
tion, fits youn^ people of sbedh serxt^s, pre)viderl they have 
intelligence^ anel e-harae-ter*, for pre)motie)n to me)r«‘ re\spe)ii- 
sible* positions, bee-ause it makes them e|uicke*r in per- 
e-eptiem, nie)r(r«'.velf-aelapti ver ami imue* I)alane-eMl In prae- 
tical juel^-ment. ilany e)f I he* skTlIe'e! workers bt*lie‘ve* 
that the* peirioel eif compulsory atteiidam-e* at the elav 
school sheiulel be* cxte*nele*el first te> lo anel uliimate*ly ie> lb 
ye*ais of a^^e», the* e?)urse* eif training elurino- the last thre*(* 
ye*ars tei e e)iisist lai«>;e*ly, theiu^h neit exclusively, ed hand- 
woik e)f elilferent kinels. If sue-h a plan we*re* e*ceme>m ie ally 
possible (a peiint in re•^^ard te> whie-li eipiniem is divieled) 
it weiuld be ele-sirable* ein eelucational ^reeiinds. Hut any 
sue-h cxte*nsie)n e)f the; pe*rioel e)f e-emipulseuy atte*ndanee at 
tlu! day Sf-he)ols iveiulel press h(*avily upe)n th(i poe)r(‘r 
families, especially em tlmse e»ngafi^eel in unskilleal labe)ur, 
unless it were ace-ejinpanieel by very larger ex|Hmditure 
em maintenane-ei allowarie-<*s, an expe*nditure; which wemld 
form ti e-hare^o e)n public; funds sei heavy as perhaps to be 
prohibitive. The publie; advantaf^e, howen'er, of seemring; 
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for the rising gouoiiilioii a prolonged and suitable oourse 
of traijiijig in day seliools would be veiy groat, nii^oli 
groal(*r indeed tlian tliat which would result from requir- 
ing attxuidanee at ev(*ning scdiools after working liours are 
over. The feasibility ^ ;»f the' plan, theiefoKe, (‘. ills for 
careful inquiry and detailed discussion. It cannot be said 
that public opinion is at present ripe for any such exten- 
sive change:, bui: as the trconomie and social value of 
improved national edu(;ation is more (dearly realised many 
(litKculties which now look serious may prove to be not 
insuj)(‘ ruble. Possibly some carefully devised plan of 
half-lime atbrndaiKM* at day (‘ontiniiation schools between 
the ages of fourtcMui and .dxteeii may 1)0 found practicable. 

There are, at prescmt, many trades or parts of trades 
in which boy or girl labour is employed in ways involving 
premature strain, ariested education and long hours of 
det(»rioiating routine. In some of these eases it is the 
worknuMi, and not the employer, who engage and employ 
tlu'se boy and girl workers. Ihit the evil consecjueuces 
are the same, (histom and habit of mind may prevent 
us from lealising the social ir.jury which is being done , by 
sucli employment, in many cases (it should never be for- 
gotten) without those who are direct Ij responsible being 
conscious of the mischief caused by their action. Yet 
this use of adohvscent labour, unless accompanied by much 
educational care and regulation, interrupts at a critical 
j)oint the course of j)hysical, intellectual and moral de- 
vcdopmenl wliieh is reijuired to produce the ofHciejit adult 
citizen. In othcu* Avords, it wastefullv interferes Avith a 
course of development Avhich it is the main task and 
purpose of (uvilised goveriimejit to shelter and promote. 
Such forms or conditions of employment may be imme- 
diately profitable to some individuals or groups of in- 
dividuals, but are parasitic* upon the national life as they 
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inflict and irroparablo loss upon the yoiinji^ people 

concerned and upon tlie cnnnuunily to wliicli tliey belong. 
They injure the young people by dcpriving*thein, at tlie 
most critical ])Ciiod in their litc, of the further training 
necessa'vV t(V([u«lify them <or skiUcd cmploynicnt. Tiny 
injure tin' comTiiunity in two ways : lirst, by <Iepriving it of 
the full increase in c(M)nomi<‘ etficicncy which might result 
from the public outlay upon education,* if the (‘ourse of 
training were not brought to a preinatun* close; ami, 
.secondly, by increasing the numb(MM)f piusons who bt'come 
once more a chaige upon the community at a time of life 
when they might Jiave continiUMl t apable of self-support- 
ing industry.^ » 

In England public oj>inion on (‘duc^ational niatt(»rs has 
of late becMi moving in ,a m‘W and more' liopeful direction. 
There has been a significant (diange in our attitude of 
mind. 

First, the importance* of the physical comlition of tlie 
children is Iviooming more prominent in oui' thought 
about the scope and purpo.se of school work. Hook- 
learning is .seen to be only [lart, and not always the 
most important part, of a good school training. Science 
is making us reali.s(3 that hitherto we have jiaid far too 
little regard to the physical side of education and to 
the connection lietween the mind and the body. 

Secondly, the stint of education which, till lately, was 
thought sufficient for the ina.sses of the people is begijining 
to look meagre and inadequate. We do not forget the 
great work whicli, through the devotion of teachers and 
managers and members of education authorities, the 
public elementary .sidiools have accomplished for England 
during the last twenty years. Jliit we aie becoming con- 

1. (/'[). and Jk;atri»;e Webh, Indu-^trud Ihmorrwy, pp. 749 — 

75.'i, and Introduction to the 190*2 edition, pp. liv- Ivi. ^ 
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vin(*(*(l iliat tlie liiuo has coiiui for u advance. 

All tlH‘ cluldieii in the nation (and not least those who 
an* growing .up under advcuse conditions of lionie Yili}) 

I * 

slioiild l>e f»;iven tlie jrood foundation of a liberal training 
- -a training whicdi will invij^orate aiuh dijjciph^e tlio 
bodily powers, touch and cultivate the imagination and 
the sympathies, ami help in forming a purposeful, stead- 
fast and disintert?slcd chanrt-ter. Hui this cannot he done 
unless i‘V(‘ry child leniains at school till foint(*en at least 
(a. much higher limit 'of excunptiou being desirable, if 
economiciilly possible), and unless the (‘leiiKuitary schools 
art» well staffed and the large classes reduced in size*. 

Thirdly, tlu' national i#>pec*t of llu' p»*ol)loni of education 
stands out more* <leaily year by year. AVe see that 
ed\ication is but oiu' as[>ect of a mapy shied social problem. 
Our n(»lion of what is a fitting system of education de- 
pends upon our social ideal. In our national life there 
lias to be both frei'dom and discipline. Therefore, a 
sound system of national education mu si •endeavour to 
produce vigorous [)crsonalitii*s i>r(‘pai(Hl to submit them- 
selvi»s to the claims of national service — a svrvi(*c whipli 
should eml)rac«* a variety of forms of social duty, practi- 
cally and morally ameliorative, as* well as, in the 
narrower sense of tin* word defensive, l^ducation should 
favour the developinmit of individuality and of strong 
personal conviction upon the deeper matters of lile and 
duty, but it is not h»ss essential to stir up through national 
education a sense of national duty and of obligation 
towards the State. 

Thus, greater stivss than heretofore is likely to be laid 
upon these three things — the physical side of e<lucatioii; 
the national and collective (as distinguished from the 
purely individual) advantage which is derived from the 
heplthy and intelligent upbringing of the children and 
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youtli of the people; and tlic urj^ency of the need for 
bettor an<I more systematie training for tlie duties of 
eitizenslup and for liome-inakiiif^ and family olaiins — a 
trainiiif^ wliich must eonsisl of a sufficiently lou" course 
of lilu *al education, blended towards itvS end willi the 
practical duties of life, whetlior in the workshop or the 
homo. 

Beyond doubt IhoTe has boon a (|uick( nin^ of the sense* 
of educational responsibility in England. We realise*, 
more clearly than heretofore, lio\y critical, alike in the'ir 
effect upon ])hysical health and upon character, are the 
Vf*ars of ade)Iese‘ene‘e, and how much more mif>:ht be wisely 
done, by priyate elbut aiul by public authority, te> ward 
off the perils by which, in unwatcdied and un<;uid(*d liyes, 
those years are beset. 

These new currents of national thought and feelinj^ 
eonverf'e upon the probh*in of the (‘ontinuation school - 
that is, upon the difficult f|uestion, what kind of edu(‘a- 
tional care il is expedient that the community sliould 
extend oyer boys and girls during the thnn* or four critical 
years immediately following the close; of th(*ir ])reseni 
day-scliool course. 

The evidence Ik fore us points to the conclusion that 
this problem cannot be satisfactorily solvc'd without (1) 
further limitation of the hours of juvenile and adolescent 
labour, (2) the imposing upon employers legal (d)ligaiions 
in regard to the further education of their younger work- 
people, .and (d) trenchant interferem*e with certain forms 
of industry which are parasitic upon the IkmIv politic. 

These conclusions, however, have special reference to 
the needs of industrial and commercial districts. In the 
rural districts the conditions are different. W<; have semi 
that the present trend of educational thought is towards 
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some foini of trainiiijr in whieli practical employment is 
combined witli part-time instruction. Af^ricultural call- 
ings lend tlieuiselvcs naturally to such an arrangcmeni*. 
Ualf-limo work in ilio open air is healthy for growing 
boys and girls, if the labour is not too »a*diJ|)us plid if 
ihe conditions of woik are really educational a^id morally 
elevaiing. It is to be feared, however, that in many rural 
districts in Fingb;n<l the conditions of field work are at 
j)iesen1 far from being either morally elevating for. boys 
ami girls or, in any tn;H" sense of the woi'd, educational, 
^riie woist evil in many English villages is a low moral 
tradition whi(‘h injures boys and girls alike. And many 
who em|)loy them hav(‘ <in view (‘heap labour, not the 
(*areful training of the m*xt genervition of workers in the 
land. (ireat numl)ers of tenant, farmers of the old- 
fashioned type are hostile to auythiifg which will make 
the lal)ourer more independent, and they regard what 
lias too long passial under the name of ‘‘education” as 
a caus(» of unset I lenient and difficulty Ktfklier than of 
increased efliciiuicy arid skill. Ilow far the prevalence 
of this view of the matter isi due to the urusatisfactorv 
results of tin* poorer s<»rt of village school; how far to the 
iniiuence of social prejudices corinectedi with tire English 
system of land tenure; how far to the farmer's own de- 
ficiencies in ivgard to education; and how far to economic 
embarrassment caused by a long struggle against the 
comjretition of imported foodstuffs, ai*e (luestions upon 
whi(*h judgments ditViM- wididy. Whatever the cause, the 
educational opportunities of most English rural districts 
are, as a rule, far below the h'vel of those which an 
intelligent town workmen would wish his children to 
cnji^y. Tlrey ai’c ahso, as a rule, ([uite insufficient for 
lire training of a geiiemtion of country workers •('apable 
of that concerted action, based upon mutual trust and 
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enlighteiicVl by scionce, which is tlie secret of the success 
(iiiulcr favourable economic conditions) of prosperous agri- 
cultural coniinunities in Denmark to GcrnuiJiy. We 
cannot be surprised, therefore, at the pretty general failure 
of CO dinvation school work in most ruraT districts in 
England. The young people grow up in an atmosphere 
which, as a rule, nips ellucational ambilioiis in the bud. 
What is really wanted in nn.st count iV districts is a new 
attituile of mind towards educatiem. There is all the 
diffeiHMice in the world betweem the way in which the 
Danish agricultural communities and th(5 English look 
upon e<lucatioiud organisation and opjKntunities. 

On the other hand, there an* reasons tor encouragement 
and hope. If ediicat’onal opportunities art' adcM|uately 
organised and it tin* social atmosphen; is invigorating 
and (.‘oiiducive to independence of character, it is far 
better for chihlren to grow up in the (‘oiintry than under 
the artificial conditions of city litV. For tln^ im- 
provement of metliods of teacliing in rural schools 
more has been done in the ^ast ten years than 
in the previous fifty. The IhKird of hlducation and 
many of tlie (.'ouiity Kdu<*ation Authorities liave encour- 
aged pra<dical studies in c*ountry day sch(M)ls with energy 
and success. Continuation schools are by lU) means uni- 
versally a disap|M)inting failure. In Cambridgeshire, for 
example, theie is an evening school in every second 
parish. The local influence of such a s«*hool as the Lady 
Manners School at Bakewell, in Derbyshire, gradually 
cliaiiges tlie point of view from whicJi farmers look ui)on 
secondary education. They see tlie lieiu^fit that their 
sons and daughters gain from good teaching. No State 
in Xortli America is more convinced from practical ex- 
perience of the value of education, none more liberal iji 
the public support of it, than the fanning State of 
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Wisconsin. 'J'he advantuf^es of ilic coiisolidattMl schools 
whicli liavc l)C(vn csiiiblisliod iji many rural districts of thy 
ITnitc'd Slates f^iolably iji (d)io and in Massachiisotts) and 
in eacli proviiu'c of tlic Dominion of (.-anada through tlic 
munificence 'of Sir WilliiMn Miicdonald and |^.luca- 

lional insio-Iit of Professor llohertson, arc realised by an 
increasing number of administrators in our agricultural 
count i(‘s. The wjiik of tlm Peoj)le\s llip^li Sc^hools in 
Dcjimark has becoim* widely known and is heartily" ad- 
mir(‘d. Hundreds of country clerj^ynicn a/e, as they lon^ 
liave been, the unwearied IritMuls of tlie villaj^e school. 
aVihI the town populations arc? bi'^inninf^ to realise that an 
intellij4i‘nt and prospen)us.<‘ounlry side is a necessary pait 


of national welfare and a reservoir from which urban 
Ivngland may draw suppliers of; strenc*th. The time is 
ripe in Kiiji^land for a few striking object lessons in the 
eciuipnient and statlini^ of highly efticient rural schools. 
Thre(‘ (M four such workinj^ c‘X])eriinents in dill'erent parts 
of an aericnlt uial cMuinty would set peophv, thinking and 
diffuse a new idea of thJ* part which well-planned edu(‘at ion 
can jday in fui tinning the intcrc^sts of agricniUure and of 
country life. Motor transport may Iielp towards a solu- 
tion of the difliculty of bringing elder* children from a 
group of villages to a central school. At present theie 
is great waste of intellectual power in Knglish rural 
districts througli the inade(|uate staffing of the iipper 
classes in tin* elementary schools. The Hoard of Kduca- 
tion is not unlikely to encourage? in Knglish rural schools 
the “supplementary classc‘s which have proved success- 
ful in S<*(»tland. If the (iovernment grants were propor- 
tionate to the real working cM>st of sucdi institutions, higher 
eleincMitary schools with an appropriate curriculum might 
<lo for some country neighbourhcu)ds ^fhat tlu** th'oles 
primaires superieiires have done (though less effectively 
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than miglrt have been hoped) in some parts of rural Franee.^ 
And the system of excusing pupils from sohool attendance 
tluriiig several summer months, on condituui tliat they con- 
tinue day-seliool attendance durin*>: the winter up to a much 
latei ^\if»:e than is now ixviuired, deserves a trial wherever 
the schools are sulliciently well statt'ed to ensuie a suitable 
training for sucli elder pupils. When these ])reliminary 
steps have been takeji, the fortunes of 'Ihe ruial r*ontinua- 
tion., schools will grow brighter. What is needed is a 
eompiehensive' treatment of the* whole pr(d)lem of rural 
education in Fnglaiid. Administrative improvennmt must 
be aecom|/anitMl by a vigorous propaganda and by materi- 
ally increasi'd subsidy from thv State. At jjic'sent, many 
rural districts in Kngjand (*annot possibly aifoid to picj- 
vide out of local rates the kind of education which the 
people need and wlii<'h, \yheji tlu^y learnt its IxMietiis, they 
would heartily appreciate. 

There is good ok* in the country tlistricts, but it is not 
being properly worki'd. It is to the natiruial interest that it 
should be worked energetically amf well. The* e hihlreji in 
pur villagcj-i, in spite of alJ the (Mlucational advantages of 
country life, have but slemler opportunities comj)ared with 
those enjoyed by»their conteunporaries in the larger towns. 
In the re-organisation of scIkmiIs now going forwai’d in 
Kngland, it is just that country-bred (‘hihlren should have 
a better share. Mo<lern business of all kinds, agri<*ultural 
and urban alik<‘, demands the power of organization. 
The welfare of an agricultural community umhT 
modern conditions depends in gH*at iiKjasurc* upon leadi- 
ness to combine, upon the prompt and intelligent use of 
scientific inethrKls of organization, and upoji co-operative 
effort in putting produce upon the market at the right 

1. ‘‘ Spocial Reports on Educational Subjects.” vol. vii (1902). “Rural 
Kdiicaiion in France,” by Cloudesley Hrereton and J. (>. Medd, pp* 
182—192 and 302 - 4. 
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time, in convcmient and attnudive forms, in rfnfficienily 
large ([uantities to secure ( 3 heap rates of carriage, and 
with a steady ^mainienance of even quality. It wilf 
therefore be a chief part of the task of rural education 
in Kngland ilnd elsewhere »to induce, in place j)f tl;.c5 old 
temper of isolated effort, the new spirit of association an<l 
of jmitual tiust. In order to aecdmjdish tliis, the schools 
must b(‘ int(‘Ih‘etiAilly stinudating, scientific in method 
and skilful in tin* combination of hand work with literary 
training. Hut their greatest task will lie in moral train- 
ing and in forming in the hearts of young peo[)le a definite 
moral ideal of individ\ial duty perfonnod for thx* common 
good. A training of thi:< kind, however, must extend 
beyond Hu* ordinary limits of attemliuice at the elementary 
day strliool. It will involve a cojit inuau(*e of educational 
care during adoh‘s(‘cn(*(‘. And, ;is iir J)(‘nmark, it may 
h‘ad to sonn* form of adult scho()ls for young men and 
young wonnm engage<l in agri(*ultui‘e. 

Th(‘ answer to tin* first of the thn*e c|ucsti(ms^propounded 
in this chapter set'ins therebue to be that it is desirable 
to encouiagi* inmeased attendance at continuarton schools 
in Kngland both in town and country, but that in order 
to secure this fo\ir things will be found necessary — the 
powt*r of a social ideal, an active propaganda inspired by 
that ideal, furthei' limitation of the hours <lurijig which 
young p(*o])le are employed and considerable improvement 
in tin* ordinary conditifuis in which the work of the 
(*lem(*iitarv day s<*hools is at present done. 

2. Is it desirable to extend to continuation schools the 
principle of compulsory attendance ? 

During the last few years four Hills, dealing with eoin- 
pulsory atl(*ndance at continuatioi\ schools, have been 
introduced into rarlianumt. 
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(i.) The*first was tliat iatrodiicod in tlio llonso of Lords 
’^1 July, 1904, by llio Bishop of llorofpid, Ur. ]h*rcival4 
It proposed to fjfive |)ower <o loeal education anilioiities 
to make tolal or partial exemption from attendance at a 
pnbliN eleimiftaiy day school ^gnditional, in tin' case of 
boys or ^irls, on tlu'ir attending some recMi^^niscMl evening 
continuation school or (*lass until tliey sliould attain tlie 
aj'-e of sixteen yc'ars, or shoiAd r(‘a(‘h (fn reading*, wiitin^ 
and \nithmeti(‘) “the standard of Standard VII as fixed 
by the eleimuitarv day s<‘hool coMc'.” Tlic Bill pro])osod 
to fix twelve as the^minimuni ap* for total exemption 
from attefulam*e. at a public ehunentary s(‘hool in tlu^ (‘as(* 
of l)oys who had definite a^ricvrttuial or horticult in al cm- 
])loyment and whose parents d(‘sir(*d tliat they should be 
so empIov(‘d, provi4lcd.that boys so exempted should attend 
some reco^Tiised (»ven inj^^ continuation school for at least 
thiee evcmin^’s a we(‘Iv f?‘om October- to Mai’ch inclusive 
(with a total number of attendances (M[ual to ninety 
hoins), until Hi(‘V should attain the a;^<‘ of six1(‘cn vears. 
Any failure so to attend an cvenino- continuation school 
v/as to n('(«i*ssitat(» their iVturn to the day school until 
they should attain the aj^e of fouitcen oi- reach the 
retiuiied standard. Tin? term “ evening continuation 
school"’ or “class” was defined to mean “a schord or 
class meeting at or after six o’clock; or on Saturday or 
any other day observed in the locality as a half-holiday, 
at or after two o’clock in lire afternoon; or* at such earlier 
hmir as may in any partimilar cas(* be allowed by the 
Board of Kdiication.” But it was jrrovided that “ if 
the jrarent of the boy or ^irl so ie(|uires, attendances at 
a Sunday school or Jb’ble class not exceedinj^ in the 

aj^^f^rcf'ate thirty liours’ duration in any one year shall 

• * 1 . 


1. Bill Ifil, 1004. 
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bo n'ckoiiod for tho purposo of oaleiilating tlie rcquirod 
numbor of attoiidajices, as if they wore atlcndaiicos at ai), 
ovoniii" contiiui.atioii sdiool or class. ” Tho administrative 
inachiiHoy of llio Hill was as follows: -Wlaoiovor a boy 
or «'irl bocalno siibjoct ty an 4 »blij;ation ,to jillond an 
ovonin^ coot inua1i(»n scliool or class in accordance with 
ilic conditions on which total or' partial exemption from 
day vsehool attendjince was ^raided, the local authority 
would be re(|uircd to ^-laiit to tlie boy or pfirl in ([iiesjion a 
certificate, to be call(‘d a / continuation s(‘hool certificate.” 
This certificate wonhl leinain in force* for tlin‘(» months, 
but was to he i(*iiewahle from time to time by nlie school 
iiispc'ctor foi‘ tin* an'a in avhich the boys or {^irl resided 
or was employeel. Hefore renewivj^ the certificate the 
insp(*ctor wonhl be ie(|nired to satisfy hims(it that tho 
hohh*r had made the i)rescrihed ijumber of altendaii(*es at 
the continuation school timing the year. The certificate 
thus r(*n(*w(‘<l was not in any case to remain in fona? for 
mon* than five months, at the end of whiidi period the 
inspi'ctor would a^-ain ifssure himself whether the required 
attendance at the (ont inuation school ha4l ln'cji iiiade. 

II 

It was provided that no person should em])loy any boy 
or jj^irl who ini«*;ht he re(|uired under the Act to attend 
an <*v(*nin^ continuation school, unless the hoy oi* j^irl 
shouhl hold, <luriny: the time f)f the employmeiit, a con- 
tinuation schord certificate. Kinployeis were also for- 
hidden to en\j)loy such hoys and ^irls in a manner which 
wouhl jirevcnt them I'loin attendiiijj: the continuation 
school. The ])<*nalty proposed was a fine not ex<*eedinfi: 
forty shillinjjfs for t»ach otVence: but it was provided that 
no person should he deemed to have acted contravention 
of the law if it were pn)V(*d to the satisfaction of the 
court that there was no eveninjx continuation sehooh wJiicli 
file boy or {firl could attend, within a distance of one 
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mile and A half, mcasiiml aceording to the nearest road, 
l^oiu his or her residenee. Subject to these conditions, 
attendance at an evening <*ontiniiation s(*Jujo1 was to be 
enforced in the same manmu* as attcuidanec at a public 
elem^l^tarJ| school. The Jlill also provided that “A lo»al 
edu(*atioji authority shall take <are to Jiiake the methods 
of teaching in evening continuation scliools bright, in- 
teresting and instructive, afid adapte/l lo the practical 
needs, of the scholars; and tlie Hoard of Kdu(‘ation, in 
making any grant in respeot oil any such school, shall 
take into consideration whether tlu‘ authoritv have coin- 
plied witlT'this direction.'’ It was further provided that 
the Hoard of Education should, by order, iiialu^ regula- 
tions for the examination of any boy or girl attcMiding an 
evening continuation , school or class and desiring to reach 
the re([uiied standard, ivnd that th(» ptusons having the 
management of the school (u* class should comply with 
regulaticuis so made. 

(ii.) In lyO^, Mr. Lambert and others introduced in 
the House of (’ommons a Hill ^ on* liiu's similar to those' 
previously /ulopted by the Hisln)[) of Hereford. The 
minimum amount of attendances at a continuation school 
for boys <*xempted' at twelve years of age from day school 
att(Midancr‘ fcjr “ definite and regular agricultural employ- 
mr^nt ” (horticultural employment not Ix'ijig referred to), 
was reduced from three to two evenings a w(M‘k and from 
a total of niiu»ty hours of instruction to seventy. I’he 
s(»(*tion as to tlie iru'thod of teaching in (*onf inuation 
srdiools was omitte<l, and there was substitutrid for it a 
clause providing that “ a special grant, not exceeding 
fifty per cent, of the cost, shall Ik* made to local education 
authorities by the Hoard of Erlucation towards the ex- 
penses incurred' in the formation of continuation school 


1. Hill 168, of 1905. 
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gardens and in the proper equipment of cbntinuation 
schools with apparatus, models and specimens suitahle^o 
the instruction to bo given in them and in the garden^, 
provhled that (1) the methods of instruction are adapted 
io the pra{;tical needs of the s(di/dars, and (?>) tlje esyirnated 
cost and full particulars arc submitted to and sanctioned 
by the Board (»f Education.” The provision that atten- 
dance at a Sunday school or •IHble class should be reckoned 
as e(|ui valent to part of the required attendances* at a 
(continuation school wa?/ omitted. ' 

(iii.) In 11)00, Sir John Ihunner^and others introduced 
iii the House of Commons the Kdu(*ation ^Vcts Jfmendment 
Bill.^ This Bill dilTere(> from that introdiu^ed by Mr. 
Lambtul in the previous session (1) by the omission of 
the s('ction which allowed partial, exemption from day 
school att(uidance to be made (w)nditlonal on attendance 
at a c<uit in nation school, {2) by the omission of the 
section providing for the (‘xamination of boys and girls 
attending evening continuation schools, and (Jl) by the 
omission of any definilion of a standard of attainment in 
reading, writing and arithmetic required to .be attained 
by pupils attending continuation schools as a condition 
of partial or total exemption.- * 

(iv.) In 1907, the Education (Scotland) Bill,^ introduced 
in the House of (vommons bv Mr. Sinclair and the Lord 
Adv(jcate on behalf of the (Tovernmeiit but subseipiently 
dropped, contained two important sections dealing with 

1. I^ill 220. lUOG. 

2. A lc*ttor !»y Mr. J. C. Modd in support of the principle of Sir J. 
llrunnor’s Hill ap|K*arod in the Spectator of September 28th, 11)00. 
.Vppended to it was the following editorial note : “ We are convinced 
that the need of continuation schools to supplement our pre.sent system 
of elementary schools is a vital one. We .sincerely trust that the principles 
underlying Sir John Brunner’s Bill may l>e acccpt(M>. We woi^ld follow 
the continuation school by three months* military training.” 

3. Jiill 130, 1907. 
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ihe question of attendaiiee at continuation scliools. The 
cJ^uses are as follows: — 

7, — (1) It shall be lawful for a school board in gwnting exemption 
from the obligation to attend school to children under section three of 
the Education (Scotland) Act, 1901, to iniposi* as a condition of such 
exernpt^m (in^iddition to any other lawjul conditions) * 

(o) atUadance at a day school, 'or 

(h) where a suitable continuation class is provided, attendance at a 
continuation class 

after the age of fourteen, and until such age not exceeding seventeen as 
the school board shall think fit, aiutithat for su(i}i part cjf the year in 
the case of a day school or for such number of attendances in tlie case 
of a continuation class as the school Umrd shall prcscrilie. 

(2) If any person ..knowingly employs a young person above* the age of 
fourteen at any time when his attendamv is rocpiired by a condition 
imposed under this section lit a day school or a continuation class, he 
shall lie liable on summary a onviction to a penalty not exceeding fortji 
.'fhiUuiifji, or case of a second or subsecpicmt offence not exceeding 
/iff qynind/i. 

(3) It any parent or guardian of a young person above the age of 
foiirte<m by wilful default or by habitually neglecting to excrcist* dui* 
care has conduced to the c-oinmission of an alleged offence under the 
immediately luvceding subsec tiem cir otherwise? to failure on the part of 
the young |x*rson to at tenet at a day school or a continuation class at a 
time when his attendance is recpiired by a condition imp(»sed under this 
M'ction, he shall lie liable on summary conviction to the* like penalty. 

(1) It shall be lawful for a school board from time to time, to 
make, vary, and revoke; byelaws for reepnring the attendance at con- 
tinuation classes until the age of seventeen of young persons who are not 
otherwise; receivingi a suitable education, and that at such timc;s and for 
such periods as may in sue h byelaws Ik? s|k*< ified : 

Provided that no young |»er.son shall lie recpiired to attend a c onlinua- 
tinn cl.iss held beyond two ndies nieasiired along the nearest road from 
th:? residence of sue h yenmg person. 

(2) IJyelaws so made shall lujt take effect unless and until they have 
been submitted to and confirmed by the Department, who are hereby 
empowered to allow, or disallow the same, as they may think prop(*r, 
nor shall any suc h byelaws be confirmed ~ 

Erdess notice of intention to apply for confirmation of the same has 
lieen given in one or more of the newspatK*!s circulated withiii or by 
handbills posted throughout, the district to which suc-h byelaws 
relate, one month at least before the making of siu h a))plication ; 
and 

Unless for one month at least liefore any such application is c onsidered 
a copy of the proposecl >>y4;laws has lKK;n kept at the office* of tlio 
.school board and has been open during office hours <hen*at to the? 
insp<»ction of the Tatepayf?rs of the district to which sue h byelaws 
relate, without fee or rew’ard. 

Any person aggrieved by an.v proposed byelaw, or by any proposed 
alteration of a fiyelaw, may w'ithin such last -mentioned month, forward 
notice of his objec tion to the Department, which shall consider the .same 
liefore granting c;onfirmation. 

The clerk of the .school board shall, on the application of any such 
ratepayer; furnUh fiim wiVh a copy of such proposecl byelaws or any 
part thereof, on payment of f^ixpmrr for every hundred words contained 
in .such copy. 
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• 

A byolaw when confirmed by the Department shall not require con- 
firmation, allowance, or approval by any other authority. i 

(It) Tf any persoin knowingly employs a young person at any /me 
when his atteiub^nce is by any such byelaw required at a contirpiation 
class he sliall be liable on jiummary conviction to a penalty not exceeding 
jin Uj or in case of a s<*cond or subsequent offence not ex.fjeeding 

firf> pfHindfi. * * 

(I) If any parent or guardian of a young person by ^^^lful iiegleft, or 
by habitually neglecting to exercise due care, has conduced to the com- 
mission of an alleged offence under the immediately preceding subsection, 
or otherwise to failure on Ihe part of the young person to attend a 
continuation class fis ^‘equired in fyiy such byelaw, he shall be liable on 
snmmarv conviction to the like |X‘nalty. 

(o) The Department shall not allow any byelaw unless Diey are 
satisfied that there is a suitable provi.sion of contin, nation classes within 
the parish <»r burgh to whicli* it bears to be applicable. 

(<i) 'rhe production of a written or printed copy of a byelaw, if 
authenticated by the signature of the clerlf to the school board, .shall, 
until the (ontrary is ])roved, be sufficient evidence of t>fh due making 
ami <'xist<'nce of the byelaw, and. if it is so statAl in the copy, of the 
byelaw having been allowed 1)\^ the Depart numt. 

ff. All prosecutions for offences un<ler either of the two immediately 
preceding se< ti(»ns of this A< t shall take iMace before the sheriff in the 
manner provided liy the Summary diirisdiction Acts, and penalties shall 
be recoverable by impri.sonment in terms oi those Acts. 

'fhe expressi<m “ c(»ntinuatinn class’/ rneaiSs a class conducted in 
acrordance with the (Nxle of Hegulations of the Department for 
classes providing further instruction for pupils who have left school : 

])ro|)(>snls finis inado in a siiccnssion of Parlia- 
niciifarv Hills show itlial in (iroat Hritain iliore is a 
curKMit of opinion in favour cif i'(M|iiinnor attendance at 
continual ion scliotds dni injr fho years following the ele- 
nientarv day school course, ^fliere have been many other 
si^ns of the same trend of thought. 

In 1JM)4. the Tnterdt'partmental (\)mmittee on Physical 
Ihf erioration reeinnmended (1) that hoys shovdd bo 
(d)li^(Ml lo attend continuation classes in which drill 
and ])hysical exercises should taki' a jiromiiuMit jilaee, 
and (2) that, subject to the exercise of a jiidieioiis discre- 
tion on the pari of the sehmd authority, the attendance of 
l^ivh should be made oblif^atory, twi«*e a week during cer- 
tain months of the year. In the j^irls’ classes the course 
of instruction should include (n) ))hysic«l exercises of a 
recreative (rharaeter and (h) teachiiij^ in domestie hvfjiene, 
including the preparation of food, the practice of house- 
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hold cleanliness, the tendance and feeding of young 
cB^ ldren, the proper reciuirements of , a family as to 
clothing, everything, in short, that .would ^^cpiip a young 
girl for the duties of a housewife/’ ^ 

In Ah>y, on the nioiion df Sir Henry llihbcrt, the 

Blackburn and District Chamber of Commerce adojited a 
resolution to the effect that “ the time has arrived 
when steps should be taken to ensure a ^period of attend- 
ance a\ evening continuation classes in the case of all 
scholars under 17 years of age who are not in attendance 
at a 4lay school. ThoABlackburn Chamber of Commerce 
has given close and careful attention to the question of 
evening continuation school edu6ation, ami is firmly f‘on- 
vinced that a large pro|)ortion of the money spent on the 
scholars in the elementary day schools of England and 
Wales is wasted owing to 'the fact that the education of a 
large proportion of these children actually ceases when they 
leave the elementary day school. . . . The main advantages 
to be derived' from the legalising of our resolution 
would bo, first, the prevention of a great waste of public? 
money; secc/iid, an improvement in the general educatioji 
of our people; third, a diminution of the loafers at our 
street corners; fourth, the cultivation at a critical age 
of wholesome discipline and restraint.” 

In March, 1905, tin? Mcniinouthshiro Education Com- 
mittee resolved “ that attendanoe should be niad(> com- 
pulsory at evening classes for all boys under IfJ years of 
age, for two nights per week and for not less than one and 
a half hours per night.” 

In Juno, 1906, on the motion of Col. Fishwick, of 
llochdale, the Assofdatioii of Education Committees re- 
solved 

c 

1. Ileport, vol. i, paragraphs 230, 372 and 380. London : Wyman & 
Sons, 1904. (Jd. 2175. 
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(a) That every chihl under fourteen .should he re<|ttired bylaw to 

attend school every time and the whole time the school is ' 

open. ^ 

(b) That no ners'on umler sixteen should he entirely exempt Atm 

the m)li;^'ati<»n,to attend for instruction at classes held* either 
diiriii;' tlie day or the evenin^^. 

, (C/arried by 41)(i vote^vto 51).) 

Ill July, IJiOG, at tlio largely *atten(i<‘d an'^nul cc/iferciice 
of school managers and tcaclie.rs in Surrey, a resolution 
was carried by an overwhelming majority in favour of 
making attendance at eontiiuiation classes twice a week 
during the winter months obligatory on all boys ail'd girls 
up to seventeen yoais of age, and of placing all employers 
of young persons under sevenleor> under a statutory ob- 
ligation so to arrange their hours of labour as to enable 
tlie pupils to attend continuation classes without undue 
fatigue. ’ 

.M<‘ntion should also bo made of ^oine weighty expres- 
sions of individual opinion. Mr. and Mrs. Webb, in 
tin? 1902 edition of their IndNstrinl Democracy write as^ 
follows: “ We see no leason why the present prohibition 
to employ a boy in i factory or workshoj) for more than 
thirlv hours in a week should not be extended to all 

• * f 

occupations and at least up to the age of eighteen. The 
twenty or thirty hours per week thus saved from indus- 
trial employment should be compulsorily devoted to a 
properly organised course of physical training and tech- 
nical education, which could, under such circuni-stances, 
be carried out with a thoroughness and efficiency hitherto 
undnuunt of. Meanwhile, employers would remain free 
to engage boys but, as they could get them only for half- 
time, they would not be templed to hire them except for 
the legitimate purpose of training up a new’ generation of 
craftsmen.’' ^ Mr. C. 11. Creasey, in his Technical Educa-- 
lion in. Eveniny Schools, published in, 1905, declared it 

1. imluniruil Dvinocrary^ new edition. Longmans, 1902, p. Ivi. 
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to be “ practically certain that the failure of all ordiiiaiy 
methods to secure refj^ular attendance at continuation 
sci^/ols will necessitate State interference as the only 
remedy/' lUit he ur^ed that “ before public opininn 
could'^vbe brou«ifht round to view the innovatio]) kindlv, 
it wouhV be"%uecessary to demonstrate its feasibility in 
particular cases.” This, Ke pointed out, could be done 
by "iving local education authorities t^e o])tion of (*x- 
tendin*^ the principle of cempulsDiy attendance to the 
continuation school. ^ 

In November, l!)()o, a deputation nf workiiify men and 
women (iiK^l^udin^ Mr. AV. Crooks, M.P., Air. D. -I. Shackle- 
ton, AI.P., Aliss CiAtherine AA^bb,^ AI r. Jos(‘ph Kmes, C.(^, 
and others) submitted to the Hoard of Kducation the 
following resolution (adopted at a conference hidd in 
Oxford) which, it w/lf be observe<l, do(*s not in itsedf 
affirm the principle of compulsory attendance at evening 
continuation schools. 

That this Cont'oroiue, represent at ivo of Co-operative Smieties, Trade 
Unions and e<liK»tioi.al organisations, having rejijard to the eclucational 
wastage ronsequenl upon yoiini; |M*ople of holli sexes either nejiUMling, 
or Ikmiij; prevented t)y <’onditions of employment from utilising, the 
facilities afforded by the Kdiuatioif Authorities for instruction in the 
everting, urines the Ih-ard of Kducation to ascertain from the Local 
Education Authorities how far, and under what conditions, employers 
and em|)loyed in their respective areas would welcome legislation having 
for its ultimate object cdinpulsory atteinlance at evening schotils.” 

In th(* report of the deputation, issued by tin* AA^orkcMs’ 
Educational Association,- there will b(* found memoranda 
in favour of compulsory attendance at continuation schools 
w'rittt*n by Alessrs. d. and J. (^)lman, Ld., of Norwich, 
Airs. J. AV. Hury, Air. AV. Nield, and Air. 1). J. Shackleton, 
M.P. 

1. Tp.rhniral Eduratirm in. Erpnintj Srhotth (Lontlon : Sonnenschein), 
pp. 33- 30 and (for an estimate of the cost of compulsory continuation 
schools), pp. 207" 300. iteference may also here l )0 made to the discus- 
sion of the (piestion of compulsory attendance at evening schools in the 
Rnport on Sfrondnry Ednrntion in Liverpool . (London : Eyre & Spottis- 
woode, W04) , pp. . 1 3 1 ' "2. * 

2. 24 }3uckingham Striiet, Strand W.C. 
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In February, 1900, at a meeting of the Loudon branch 
of tile Christian Social Union, Canon Barnett advocatf)d 
‘‘ compulsory .eveniiifj schools to which pupils of 
s(diools should pass without a break and attend three 
nights a w(*ek until they, were .seventeen years of ^ 

Sucli an extension of the period during which the State 
watclies over the educational welfare of young people 
wouhl involve jn\ nciv prihcijile in English law The 
Elenientarv Kdu(*ation (Blind and Deaf children) Act, 
1«9:{ (siM'tion 11), extends the period of compulsory educa- 
tion in th(‘ case of such children to sixteen years. The 
same ex1(*nsion of the period (»f compulsory etlucation up 
to sixletui is made, in ihe case of defeclive or epileptic 
(‘hildrcn, by section 11 of the » Elementary Education 
(Defective and Epileptic (‘hildren) Act, 1(S99. In an In- 
dustrial School a pupil may be det^liined up to the age 
of 16, and the managers have power of supervision up to 
the age of LS. 

Thos(» who propose that boys should bl- required to at- 
tend continuation schools for a few years after the close 
of th(*ii- <*lcnientary day scln^ol course can -quote mapy 
striking examples of the siu*c(*ss of such an arrangement. 
In ninet(‘en out of the twenty-five cantons of Switzerland 
attendance at continuation schools is obligatory for boys 
up to seventeen years of age, and in one (‘anton it is 
obligatory for girls as well.‘^ In twenty out of the twenty- 
six c(»nstituent parts of tlie Uermau Empire, the atten- 
dance (»f boys at (continuation s(*hools is compulsory (either 
throughout the State or in districts adopting a special 
bye-law) while in four States and in some districts of 
a fifth it is compulsory for girls also.^ In all these cases 

1. Tiwrs roport, Kebruary 7, 1906. 

‘2. See p. 574. • 

See pp. 510—517. 
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the results •appear to be on the whole satisfacjtoiy and 
to^ command general, though not unanimous, approval. 
Iil^'-^hance there is no compulsion lo atteiul continuation 
schools but there is some weight of •opinion in favour of 
introdticing it.^ In seven of the United States (O)lorado, 
Connecticut, 'Xew York, IVnnsylvania, Utah, Minnesota 
and Wyoming) the upper'age limit of compulsory school 
attendance is 16 or over. Hut in those ^States theie does 
not e^ist (at least so far as I am aware) any organise<l 
system by which mU the children iij the State are rei|uired 
to attend continuation scIkk)! from fourteen years of age to 
sixteen or mow In cases of illiterary or non-completion 
of the regular elementary scIkmiI ^*ourse, continued atteml- 
ance is enforced. - Ihit^ otherwise the child is free. In 
practice, that is to say (except in Slates in whi(*h there 
is no law of eompul«iory attendan(‘e at all), the normal 
heaving ago from the elementary scdiool is 14. But there 
•is at present a (uirrent of opinion in Massachusetts in favour 
of the adoption />f something like the German system of 
compulsory attendance at eontinuatifm schools.^ 

Whatever Miiay be our ftpinions as to the ultimate 
necessity for compulsion, it wilt be agreed that without 
immediate recourso'to such a remedy much could be done to 
improve the attendance at continuation schools in England 
and Wales. The success of Widnes, Halifax, J{o<*hdulo 
and other towns shows that, wdien close personal attention 
is paid to this difficult problem in educatifuial administra- 
tion, a very considerable percentage of boys and girls will 
come to the evening continuation schools, voluntarily and 
without a break, after the ch)se of their elementary day- 
school course. Hut it must be admitted that this success 

J. Soe pp. .078 and 8.37. 

2. pff. 87.0 ff. • 

See pp. 886 and 669--70. 
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in evening school adminisi ration is easier of attainment in 
industrial districts (especially where large employers of^ 
labour encourage attendance at evening classes) than Ai 
towns where boys of fduitceii years of age find it difficult 
to obtain ope’kiings in skilled tradf^ or than in commtAcial 
cities where office boys are often kept late at^hei/ work. 
It is also easier (iverywliere in tlu^ case of boys than in tlie 
case of girls, aJuLiin the toMgns than in the country. 

Xor is the (piestion one of educational adnnnistr{ition 
only. An olYective trea^iinent of it must /nvolve in some 
cases further limitation of the hours of adolescent 
labour and some statutory recognition of the •<lucational 
responsibiliti(‘s of employers towards their younger work- 
jK‘ople. 11ie great development of continuation schools 
which has taken jilace in parts of (lermany and Switzer- 
land during recent years is due, ,not mitirely but in great 
measure, to a clearer legal definition of the duties of 
employees in regard to the further education of the 
apprentices. Hy the German Imp(*rial Lw c)f Industry, 
liSDl (as amended in VJOO), emjiloyers of labour are re- 
([uin'd to grant to those f>f then* employees un\ler IS years 
of age (femah? clerks and apprentices being included), who 
athmd a continuation school the necessary time for such 
attendaiKM* as may be demanded by the bye-laws of the 
district.* The similar trend of legislation in parts of 
Switzcnland is illustrated by the Apprenticeship Act of 
the Canton of Zuricli which became law on Xovember 21, 
1905. Jly that Act an apprentice is defined as “ any 
minor, mah' or female, who wishes to learn a definite 
trade in a workshop or industrial establishment, in an 
apprenticeship workshop, or te(*hnical •school, or in a 
commercial business.” “ It shall be the duty of the 


1. See p. 527. 
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master to •give the greatest possible attention to the 

jjliysieal and mental well-being of the apprentice and 

e<lueate him in the principles and skijl recpiired for 

the ^business, with a view to his* development, on the 

folloVing svstem : lie ^sljall (‘(yulnct tlie training of the 

appren\i(‘e either in person or through the medium of a 

suitable substitute. The*apprentice shall not be employed 

in other than the business o# the tradti, except in so far 

as tl\jp contract expressly allows it ami provided that his 

acquisition of -the trade is md thereby prejudiced.” 

(Section 5). “Where there are industrial, commercial or 

general cc^nt in nation* schools situatc'd at or near the 

master's place of residence, ihe^ipprmitice shall be bound 

to attend the sr-hool or anv facultv thereof which would 

• •- 

be of use in advan(*ing his technical tiaining. Ilis 
master shall allow him tjme, aimmnling to at least four 
hours a week, for such classes as take place during his 
houis of work. Time spent on such instnu'tion shall be 
regarded as j)ai;t of the legal hours of work. 'I'he appien- 
tice shall also be allowerl tin* tinnMiecessary for religious 
instruction,' (Section 11).* “The right to keep appren- 

ji • ^ 

tices may be withdrawn from persons who are repeatedly 
found guilty of g^oss neglect of duty towards tin* api)ren- 
tices entrusted to them or if tlnjrc is evidence showing 
them to be morally unsuited for t*4lucating apprentices.” 
(Section lU.) “ Every apprentice shall undergo an ex- 
amination at the end of his period of apprenticeship as 
a test of his technical knowledge and skill.” (Section 19.) 
“ The State Chunc.il shall draw up the necessary foims nf 
procedure for the conduct of the examinations and for the 
appointment of the maiiuging committees and examiners. 
The expenses of the examinations shall be borne by the 
State^.” /Section*!?!).) Every candidate who succeeds in 
passing the apprenticeship examination shall be furnished 
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witli a cprtifidato on the conclusion of liis period of 
appronliccsinp.” (Section 2^.) ^ 

The Apprenticeship Act of the Canton of the town tii 
Ihisle which became law June 14, 190G, contains similar 
provisions, bat their elfoct^ is lii\fite(l by a section wf/icli 
causes them not to apply to establishments coming^iruler 
the Federal law regulating work i‘n facftories. An appi en- 
tice is defijied as any niini)r of either sex who wishes 
to learn a certain trade in a workshop, an apprenticeship 
workshop, a commeicial e,stablishnient, or any undertaking 
carried <in on commercial lines, or with a private indivi- 
dual, and who shall to this end ihake a coi^tract of a 
definite duration with his^,master. Persons in receipt of 
a salary shall also be considered as apprentices when it is 
clear from the conditions of the employment that they are 
in th(? |)osilion of apprentices/’ (Scctw)n 4.) 

A’o persim shall enter into apprenti(‘eship before the end 
of the school year wherein he has completed the fourteenth 
year of his ago, unless tin* competent authorities shall have 
alreatly freed him froili the obligati«)u to attend school. 
In no case, however, shall a cliild enter into apprentice- 
ship before completing his fourteenth year Section 8). 

The master shall do his utmost to giye the apprentice 
a comjilete training, both theoreti(‘al and practical in his 
trade, in accordamn* with the system agreed upon iy the 
(‘ontract. The instruction shall be given to the apprentice 
either by the master himself or by a (pialified substitute. 
(Section 14.) 

The master shall allow the apprentice, leij^ure in which 
to attend classes for religious instruction. He shall, 
moreover, recjuire the apprentice to attewd the continua- 
tion scliools ami finishing classes organised or subsidisi'd 

1. Tiulhtin of thv 1 ntwnational Labour vol. h PP- 58-;6‘2, J906. 

(London ; L!du)iir Ilcprost»ntatHHi Printing an(i Publishing Co., Ltd., 
3 New Iloiid, Woolwii h.) 
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by the Shite, as well as the preparatorv and technical 
glasses which concern his trade. The master shall allow 
W:n, during work-hours, full time to alteijd these class<\s, 
aiuf to take part in the apprenticesliip examination. 

ra accordance with regulations made 'by the State 
Council foP each trade, the Apprenticeship Committee 
shall fix the number of Hours, not exceeding six per week, 
to be allowed by the masteii to the a|ipreiiti(*e for atten- 
dance^ at preparatory or technical classes. (Section 15.) 

The State Cttuncil may, at tliu. request of the Appren- 
ticeship Committee, re(|uire the apprentice to attend cer- 
tain prepivatory or technical classes organised or sub- 
sidise<l by the J^tate, taking ii\to consideration the trade 
to be learned and the prescribed examination. (Section 17.) 

The liours of work of apprentices shall not exc(*ed ten 
hours a day or six^y* hours a week, including tlie hours 
allowed by Section 15 for religious instruction, and for 
attending the various clas.ses and the apprenticesliip ex- 
amination. 

Similarly, female apprentices ^lot having completed 
their fifteenth year shall pot work more than nim? hours 
a day or fifty-four hours a week. 

Over ami abovq the hours prescribed above, apprentices 
may be employed for not more than a quarter of an hour 
a day in clearing up after work. (Section 21.) 

Aik apprentices bound, by Seidion 17, to attend certain 
preparatory and technical classes, shall at the end of their 
time, undergo an examination on their theoretical and 
practical kiuAvledge of the* trade 

The Department of the Interior shall confer a diploma 
on the apprentice who has successfully passed the ex- 
amination. (Section 2fi.) 

Infnpdions of the Ipw of apprenticeship, and regulations 
pursuant thereon, shall be punishable by fines; and in the 
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case of serious or repeated offences by a fine ’or by im- 
prisonment. 

Penalties slnjH 1)0 inflicted in tlie case of — • 

(1) Masters who keep apprentices illegally, or keep more 
than tlie legal number of apprenlicves, or adnjit apprentices 
under the ])rescribed age, or violate tlie provisions relating 
to the nolification to apprentic-es of the contract of appnui- 
ticeship, or to hovirs of woi4\, or whf) do not allow the 
apprentice the time neiicssary for his religious instruction, 
or for attending the continuation schools", the finishing, 
preparatory and technical classes, or who have not com- 
plied with the instructions of the inspectors^ by taking 
proper nicasur(»s to protect the health and life of the 
apprentice. 

(ii) Appr(Miti(*es who, for a length of time, oi‘ repeatedly, 
neglect, without good cause, attimd the compulsory 
classics aforeaid, o,r who absent themselves from the com- 
pulsoiy examinat ion.^ 

It may bc! said that in (ierman-speaking .Kurope the 
principle of <Miforcing''attendance (at any rate in the case 
of boys) at the continuuti(wi .school up to sixteen or seven- 
teen years of ag(* has won the <lay. In England, there is 
a body of ojiinion, which si'ems to be growing from year 
to year, in favour of a prolongation of the period of 
(‘ompulsory atten<lam*e at school, llut many exjienenced 
administrators feel strong objection to any plan 'which 
would make attendance at evening schools compulsory 
for young people. It is desirable therefore to state and 
examine the arguments to which they attach especial 
weight. 

In the first place, it is argued that-ioue student who 
comes t«) an evening class of his own free w'ill is w’ortli 

I 

1. liiiJlrtin of thv I nffnintionol Labour (fffirv, vol. i -1906,* pp.' 202 — 
207. 
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maTiy of 1*hoso who would ooine only Ix^rauso they were 
compelled by law. It is possible that ^somo of those who 
hfiy stress upon this argument inisappreUend the aetual 
worlviii" of a system for eompiilsory eontiiiiiation S('hools. 

systei^i does iiott ^iiivohve any uniform (M)urse of 
instruetion ^throujifh whieli all students are recpiired to 
pass, irrespectivi' of the 'decrees of their ability and the 
needs of the oeeupations whitih they an* en^ajj^ed. On the 
oontvary, a highly organised system of continuation 
c-lasses, such as that of the city of Munich, ])resents a 
variety of opportunitic^s for “ further education " at least 
as great as%'*an be found aiiywliere in (Ireat Britain. The 
system of compulsory attendaiUM* enforces a minimum, 
but does not prescriby any uniformity of course. The 
student tiiids as much opportunity for ])ursuing his 
favourite studies mnder^ a well organis(*d compulsory 
system as he (io(‘s umhu* a voluntary sy.st(*m lik(' our own. 
Those who have studied the working of com|)ulsory (‘on- 
tinuation classes in parts of (icuniany and Swilziuland 
will agree in thinking that tluue* is as much k<*enness 
among the students th(‘re«as tluue is in Kngland. But 
tliis aiiswer does not meet the real forc(' of the argument 
advanced by the s/ip[)orters «)f the piinciphvs of voluntary 
attendance. They mean that it is expedi(*nt to offer 
further (uluruitional opportunities only in such a way as to 
help tl^ose. who are making special ehbrts to help theiiiselves. 
For this contention much more may be said than c(dlee- 
fivist thinkers are gemu’ally willing to admit. Just as great 
saints appear jvhen the world is defiantly evil, so jierhaps 
are the most vigorous personalities sliaped in the midst 
of a wasteful, trampling scrarnbh; of life. It does not 
follow that the •'vigorous personality thus piodueed is 
always a pleasant thing or a good example for the young; 
but tfie shepherding ivid protection of av(*rage, common- 
place people may be secured at too high a price. 
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Sccfuidly it iH arpiiod tliat, if attendance at ccntinuation 
aeliools were made e()in|)ii]sory in Knfifland, ^reat difh-., 
ciiltiea would arise in regard to discipline in the clasfe/N^ 
Experience shows, however, that no serious difficulty need 
Ikj apj)r(*hen(ied on tin’s sc(»re. Whejii the compulsory sy-sfeni 
is adojded, it comes ijito operation f^radually. In the areas 
where attendance is made compulsory, all children on 
nsicliin^ the app(iinted a^e ij)ass naturally into the con- 
tinuation classes if they do not proceed to a secondary 
day school. 1'hey and their parents rcf^avd the Icf^^al oh- 
li<j;ation as a matter of (ouise. This has been the (‘ase 
in (iermany and Switzerland, where practicaily no diffi- 
culty has aiis(‘n in regard to discipline at the continua- 
tion class(‘s. We hav(' also some exi)(‘rience of the working 
of com|)ulsoiy attfuidam c' in Kurland. It is not found at 
Messrs, (’adbuiy's or* at Messrs. Uown/.ree\s that any diffi- 
<*ulties of 4lis(‘ipline aris(‘ in the classes which they re(|uire 
their* youi»j. 5 :er workpeople' to attcuid. At Messrs, ('adbury’s 
the parent of ev(*ry applicant admitted to..emj)loynient by 
the firm is riMfuired to si^n the following Authorization 
Form : - 

Ar'rHOHlZATION FORM. 

/ thfru that 

Addivss shall 

Kvkmn«; ('«)Ntinvati(»n Sdioori?. 

1 • 

Attriul from (he date (»t adinittamo to your oiiiployiiioiit for two 
pvoniiifis wrokly at (’untinuation (’lassos hold during the winter 

months until ho (nr sho) ho<omos Ui yoars of ago, im studont boing 
allnwod to loavo srhoed until tho oiid of (ho tSossion in which thoy have 
c’onunencod. 

• « » * * * 

Physical (-rLTiTUK. 

That he or sho shall rocoive instructions in (.ivinnastics and Swimm- 
ing during work hours until tho ond of tho term in which sho roaches 
hor 15th birthday. 

Signed 

Date 

Tho boys altond (tyinnastio and Swiinimng classes until vdio ^nd of 
the terms during which they roach their llith birthday. 
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When Messrs. Brunner, Mond and Co., of Northwi(*h, 
^rst made attendance at eveninjy scliools compulsory for 
flV' lads in their employment, there was little trouble 
in t*lH> class-rooms through the unniliness of some of the 
boys' w^io came unwilliij.*»^v. Bjit the disordet was quickly 
stopped. 'ho parents of the youths were summone<l to a 
meeting: at whicdi they were plainly told that the firm 
intend(‘d to employ in futurciuo boy who did not ieg:ularly 
attend the evenifig school. They were recommended to 
tell their sons that the matter ivas no joke, as the firm 
had determined to have their new regulation pn)perly 
carried oiitr From that time forwards/’ adds Mr. Hewitt, 
“ no difficulty of the kind oecumal and the compulsorv 
attendanee at evening^ classes is now a very popular ar- 
rangement both with puj)ils and parents.” 

Wherever the r(?«[uirejnent of compulsory attendance 
at continuation schools is supported by tjic most influential 
employers of labour in the locality, it is found that the 
sympathies j)f kiost of the parents arc on the side of the 
new .system. Regularity of atteililanc*' at the classes 
improves thp prospects of abtaining more responsible em- 
ployment. Moreover, the temhuicy to fall into step and 
do as everybody /}lsc* does, is strong in matters of this 
kind. 

Tlii’dly, many feel strong obj(?ction to the plan of 
compelling attendance at evening rdasses on the groiuid 
that su(di an arrang(nn<*nt might unduly strain the health 
and powers of growing boys and girls. This aspect of t!ie 
question needs to b(i very carefully examined. In 1904, 
the Prussian Minister of Industry and Commerce issued a 
d(?cree eondemnkig late hours of work in continuation 
sclimds on the ground that growing boys, after liaving 
worked in the shop fw>m an early hour, were not able to 
put forth much intellectual effort in the late hours of tlie 
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evening. The Minister announced that his •experience 
had led him to decide that classes in compulsory con> 
tinuation schools should be held during the day timc^)^r 
should close not later than 8 p.m. 

To compel’ a growing and delicate boy, tired wi’flT a 

* ' ^ i • 

long day's work, to attend classes late in ^he evening 
would be indefensible. It would be even less excusable 
to re([uire aitendiMK^e in the case of young girls, weary 
with long hours of work in shop or office. 

In many cases, however, the boys and*^ gills are ([uite 
strong enough to bear two evenings a week of continuation 
scliool without over-strain. IJiscriihinating treatment of 
individual cases would be necessary. Moreover, the intro- 
duction of compulsory attendan<*e at continuation schools 
would n(‘cd be accompanied by a statutory obligation 
upon tin; employer to enable his younger workpeople to 
attend (continuation (‘lasses at hours fixed by the local 
authority in accordance with the convenience of the trade. 
It would be found possible, in many sh()j)s and in a large 
number of trades, to billow the young people either to 
leave early on two evenings a week during the winter 
months or to attend classes at tluKse hours in the day-time 
at which in each (‘ailing the claims of business are gener- 
ally least severe. 

Fourthly, it is justly urged that, at present, ^great 
numbers of the teaclnus in evening schools are jadVHl hy 
long hours of pn'vious work in the day-s(‘lu)ol. This is 
(‘crtainly the case, and is one reason why in many towns 
the continuation schools flag and fail to attract the young 
people. Many of our evening continuation sch(j()ls would 
need to l)e much improved if any syst-w i of compulsory 
attendance were introduced. One result of any thorough- 
going reorgan ivsat ion of our continuation schools (like that 
which would follow from the adoption of the principle 
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of compulsory attendance) would be a preat imj)rovement 
jn the staffing of the evening s(;hools. To improve the 
liV. sent eondit ions, inueli could and should be done without 
delay. It is desirable that no leacluu* sliould be allowed 
to ^iv(? instruction throuf'hout the morning, afternoon 
and e\Vning of tb.e same day. It the teaching is to be 
fresli, two periods out o*f the thiee are enough. •• 

» i* 

Of tlie cost which would be entailed by a system of 
oompulsorv att:?ndance at (continuation schools, it is im- 
possible to form any accurate (‘stimate. In 11)04-5 the 
amount ol.tlovernmeht grant for ev(‘ning classes worki'd 
out at about nin(‘ shillings per head of the total atten- 
dance. It is not known how many of thos(‘ who attended 
were under IT years of age, as the statistics art^ not 
sufficiently detailed to show this. Probably about 250, 000 
were under 17, which age may be taken as tin* higher 
limit of the period that might Ix^ fixed for com])ulsoiy 
attendance. If this estimate is sound, the (lovernment 
grant in respt'ct of the student wl/o would fall under the 
rul(* of compulsoiy attcndan(*e was in 1001-5 about 
t*llo,200. In 1001 there were 2,012,274 persons betwexm 
14 and 17 years of age in England and Wales. About 
5-1,000 of these were in public chunentary day schools. 
If Ji{()0,000 more were taken as the number likely to he 
in sec ondary day schools, about 1,750,000 would be under 
obligation to attcuid continuation schools if the latter Avere 
made compulsory. Even if we strike off 750,000 of these 
as i^i^diaps li^'ing too far away from a continuation school 
to come within the re([uirement of compulsory attendam'e, 
the charge upM\>. tlu? national n»venue (apart from the 
charge upon rates) would be four times huger than at 
present and would tl\erefore amount to, at least, £460,000. 
If this amount wen* doubled in ordfjr to include contribii- 
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tions from local rates?, the cost would bo £920,000 as com- 
parod witli wlii(‘h may be estimated as that paT;i 

of the piosent^ cjolst iiitnirred in respeet of pupils ur.^(^ 
17. Bui any reasonably eft'eetive system of evening sApol 
it'aeliing woald cost more per head^than the present oiftfay, 
and any effective system' of compulsion wovJcl nrft allow 
so many as 750,000 out of 175,000 possible students to 
escape the net. Tf thercfoi^; 300,000 more were added to 
the aggregate attendam’O and five shillings per head to 
the average cost, the total annual expejiditiire, central 
and local, in n*spect of students up to 17 years of age, 
would be about £1,105,000. Mr. ( • rea sey (\s t i m a t es 
that “ n(*arly £1,000. 00() per annum would be the 
total (*ost of r(H|uiring every boy and girl to attend 
a continuation school (three evenings a week during the 
six winter months) for double the t,ime that their dav- 
school course f(*ll short of extending to 15 years.^ This 
estimates wlnm its less extended basis is taken into account, , 
is not far off that which is suggested above. But any very 
highly organ is(Ml sy.stv#m of technical continuation schools, 
adjusted to trade needs and tai,ight by expert trade teachers 
in buildings suitably e((uipped, would entail a muclilarger 
expendituie than twenty-three shillings a head. In the 
continuation schools in Munich, in I 9 OG 77 , the average 
cost ])er studejit was £*,?. 17s. Od,, or more than t^Wce as 
much as the average cost estimated in the above calculation 
for Kngland and Wah»s. 

Whether so large an expenditure upon continuation 
schools would b(» leinunerative to the nation through the 
enhanced industrial skill (»f the workeis and foremen must 
be a matter of opinion. In Germany judgment of the 
manufacturing and trading classes, as well as of the work- 
men, seems on the whole distinctlv fivouvable to the 

1 . Tt't'hmrnl Edurnl'uni <unf Ervuimj Srhuols^ pp. 31-35 and 29/ 299. 
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system of compulsory attendance at continuation schools, 
^"or must we forget the civics and social betterment which 
w<>^Id a(?crue from so (‘arefully organised a system of 
educational discipline. The (iermaus regard it as an asset 
of high value. On the^ other hand, the enforc^enient of 
compulsory attendance at continuation schools, and with 
it the further restriction o-f the hours of adolescent labour, 
would almost certainly cnirtail the money-earning power 
of many young people during the years 14 to 17. This 
would undoubte,dly be a hardship to great numbers of 
families and would involve a teinp()rary shrinkage of tlie 
margin of cpmfovt in the (*ase of many more. Hut this 
obligation applies to the first results of any raising of the 
national mininuim of educational re([uirement. In all 
such cases, therefore, changes can only be made gradually 
and by instalments. ^ The economic life of tin' nation as a 
wliole would be iuvig(»rated by better technical education 
and by the restriction of hours of d(‘(('rioral ing empl(»y- 
nient during the yeais of adolescence. The intellecdual 
and moral gain derived from any j nlicious form of such 
restriction would l)e followed, gradually l)ut almost cer- 
tarnl\7'oy a material gain. 

For my own part, therefore, I should answer in the 
affirmative the (juestion ‘‘ Is it desirable to extend to 
cr)ntinuation schools tlie princij)le of compulsory atten- 
dance K'' But such an answer needs many ([ualifications. 
In Kngland much can l)e done to improve our continuation 
schools without having recourse to any universal sysb'in 
of compulsion; That (compulsion will ultimately Im* ap- 
pli(*d, in order to touch that residuum of the population 
which will not re^o;\nd to an appc'al for voluntary atten- 
dance, seams probable. That local authorities, which 
f€?el tliat their ar^as art* ripe for such a change, should be 
allowed to adopt a system of compulsory attcndanc’e at 
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continuation schcmls, seems reasonable and (to Judge from 
(jerman an<l Swiss experience*) likely to be a succcssfuV 
experiment. JJul it will not suffice merely to pass a 
compelling all young people under 17 to attend sucli even- 
ing wscliools as no\v exist. ,Grea[,i?nprovements are, needed 
in the majority of evening scdiools in bbig lftnd,^if tbey 
are to meet the educational n&ds of the students who 
would attend theiA. Great jinprovements are also needed 
in the elementary day schools where the foundations of 
the whole training must*be laid. Mr. Pickles, of Burnley, 
pu< the matter admirably at Oxford, at Easter, 1907, in 
his address as Pr(*sidont of the National Llnion of 
Teacluus. i 


“Wo want cxf)oi’iiiK‘nls tried in s<‘k*(ted schools, with far more active 
and const met i VC* work in tlie curricidiiin. with much more })hysi( al train- 
ing, and with a simpler course in certain other ^subjects. VVe want more 
handicraft for boys throughout the whdlo school, instead of the small 
amount of niaimal instruction a few lads get now ; and more systematic 
training in housecraft for girls, instead of the snippety cookery classes 
so often arranged primarily (owing to the uneducational regulations of * 
the Board) with a view to earning of grants. But to do thi.s we must 
continue to urge the three ino.st needed adniinistralive heforms : (a) A 
rednctiori in the size of lai'};e cla.s.ses : (b) every class under the charge 
of a fuily-cpialilied teacher; (c) abolition of factory half-time and of rural 
early einployinent, for a longer school’life and a happier ^’hild-lifc before 
the hurly-burly of work begins. With classes of sixty and nior? — ^mh 
two million out of the six million children still taught by unccrtificated 
teachers -with .so short and broken a school-life for so many children — 
improvement is dillieult, if not impo.s.sibIe.’' 

% 

A1 presont, our elementary scdiool-toaeliing (‘aiit^r^t be 
individual enough. It does not give the rfiildren 
their fair <*lmuce. lu England we ought to endeavour 
to individualise eveiy sidiool in our educational system 
and to individualise every cliild in every school. 
All effort sliouhl also be made to try a more prac- 
iieal kind of crourse in some of tli^^-^cbools, with far 
more manual work, with a great deal of jdiysieal training, 
and with simpler aims in regard* to the ^iiiore, literary 
sUidies. Alueh may be learnt in this matter from 
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the indnsttial s(*hools. With all the good intentions 
if) the world, the present cnrrieuhim of many of our 
eieV.ientaiy schools is too ambitious for the real needs of 
soom of the children. Many of the children would get 
more good from something.simpler and more practical. 

A new kind of day continuation school seems also 
to be needed. I'he tmde or day l(M*hni(*al schools, now 
being established under Sei titin 42 of the Technical 
School Regulations, may guide us towards a kiml of 
day secondary eVlucation more suitable for many of the 
children than is the more literary type of school. If we can 
improve the'clementary schools and provide a new kind of 
secondary education (at once practical and intelleidually 
stimulating) to follow it, we shall probably find that a 
great many children will stay on at the day school longer 
than it at present the' case And it is by longer attendance 
at the day school, if the coarse of trerninf/ fjiren it is 
suitable to the children's neejsy that the best results will 
be gained. 

In short, we need a period of educational experiment, 
generously ledped and careiully watched. The n(‘w Day 
Technical Schools are one such cxpcuiment, wisely per- 
mitted by the Uoa:d of Kducation ami liberally aided by 
several local authorities. In the sphere of elementary 
educi^’on, experiments are not less needed. The Hoard 
of Education, in the Suyfjestions for the (Consideration of 
Teachers and others concerned in the ivork of Public 
Elementary Schoolsy issued in 1905, “ strongly recom- 
mend local education authorities to give opportunities 
in one or two selected schools for experimental work 
within definite litT/i'is.’’^ The two Demonstration Schools 
whic‘h have been established by the liberality of Mrs. 
Fielden and others in 'connection with the department of 

1. Page 6. 
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education at the IJnivcrsiiy of Manchester are undei taking 
such work with (Micouraging results. What Professor^ 
Jolin Dewey ajid *thc* lat(^ Mr. Jackman did at the l^iy 
versity Klomentary School in Chicago; what Dean Itifssell 
and his colleagues are doing in thy schools connected* »vfth 
Teachers l.'ollege at Colilmbia I'uiversity in, thciiCity of 
^Xew York, may and should he done in England also, with 
special n'gard to Wio ne(‘ds o^f Knglish schools. 

No great advance has ever yet been made in the develop- 
ment of coiilinualion schools without a strenuous*propa- 
ganda. A strong current of public interest must be set 
flowing before the attendance at sucfli vschools cjjii be largely 
increased, still more b(‘fo\;e such attendahee can wisely be 
made a matter of legal obligation. The value of con- 
tinued education during the years of adolescen(?e must be 
impressed upon the minds of pareijls. The magnitude 
of tht‘ir educational responsibilities towards their younger 
workpeople must be brought hoine more clearly to the 
minds of enijiloyers. The omens are favourable. Public 
interest is already aVoused. Hut tin; appeal in respect 
of continuation schools must yot be merely to the hope of 
larger profits or of higher wages. What is rcatly con- 
cerned is the civic welfare of the nation. The boys 
and girls themselves will respond niore^ readily to this 
claim than to an appeal based exclusivelv upon their 
personal interest and a<lvantage. . 

Ihe continuation (dasses in England are becoming more 
efficient, and tlio Hoard of Education and^he Local Edu- 
cation Authorities (with the co-ojieration of many enlight- 
ened employers) have done much w,i+i)in the last three 
years to give the work of the classes a more systematic and 
practical form. The obligation ot|^the public to them for 
their elforts is gicat. Hut tlie obligation Will W greater 
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if they suocoecl in making the work^ of the continuation 
schools both practical and hunuiiie. 

3. How should compulsory attendance at continuation 
schools be enforced? 

It rej.iaii^^ {o consider how, \v*hen the lime is ripe for 
such a step, compulsory aWendance at continuation schools 
would most wisely be enforcc^l. 

As a first step, wliich cannot be taken too (luckly, 
the present lialf-time system jn the textile trades 
should lx‘, by stages, abolished. It is difficult to read 
Mr. Samlifyrd's chapter in this volume without being 
forced to the conldusion that, when every consideration is 
taken into account, the system, as it now exists, has bad 
results pliysically and intellectually, and that it ought to 
disappear. ^ * 

It deserves consideration (though there is much to be 
said on both sides) whetlier it would be well to get rid 
of the complexities of our present bye-laws of school 
attendance (in Lancashire, in Marc.'i, 11)07, the bye-laws 
of only seven out of forty-four areas agreed in their 
en'tiro^rj and to make 14 the leaving age for the 
elementary school. In that case, th(‘ local authority, as 
in Scotland, should be given discretionary power to grant 
exenij)tion in iinlividual cases from twelve years of 
age onyards (1) after due inquiry into the cir(!umstaneos 
of each case, and ( 2 ) for reasons duly recorded in a register, 
and f‘l) with power to the Jloard of Education to interfere 
if exemptions tvere unsuitably granted. IJiit some local 
authorities might make too profuse use of the power of 
exemption, and tlie^JJoard of Education might find itself 
victually powerless to chc(*k them. In this, as in other 
parts of educatioyal policy, we Jiave to consider the spirit 
of the colintry^ iK^fore we can decide whether a particular 
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measure would w()rk\'\s we should like it to wwk. We in 
England have not the long tradition of respect for eiluea-* 
tion which prevails geiierally in Scotland. In Scotljjind 
the system works avcIL* The few children who are gra’nted 
exemption \\nder 14 are usually ^required by tlie School 
Hoard to attend evcming continuation classes iwic(^ a week, 
at any rate during the winter nu/nths, till they are 14 years 
of age. • .» 

An eilori shnuhl bo everywhere made, as already is the 
case at Halifax and Hochdale, to follow.* up in a tactful 
way every boy and girl who leaves the elementary school 
and persuade lliem to join the continuation school. More 
careful watch should be |j;opt on the boy* after he has left 
sfdiool. 'I’lie h(‘a(lmaster of his clmnentarv school is, as a 

I ^ y 

rule, the man who can do most towards inducing the lad 
to sec the advantagt^ of continuing jiis e<hicalion.^ But 
in order t(j keej) in touch with the boy and his parents and 
to know about his «Mlucation needs, more systematic regis-, 
tration is needed. In School (London* Murray) for 
October, l!j()(J, an experienced writer made an excellent 
suggestion for the better j^'gistration of students in 
evening schools in urban districts. The gist of his piT)posal 
was as follows : * 

•* 

“ The hoadnKi.sti?rs of all <4oii)entary schools should have supplied to 
them cards similar to that in the diagram Inflow, and should fill in the 
name, date of birth, leaving standard, anil future occupatiorr^uf each 
boy. Any other noteworthy facts, such as his excellence in a particular 
subject, or his apprenticeship by indenture, to a trade, should also be 
entered. These cards should be .sent once a month to the office of the 
local education authority, where they would be filed in alphabetical 
order in the usual way. At the beginning of each evening school session, 
the headmaster of each evening school would, on tht? day following the 
first night of the session, send a list of the boys who had entered their 
names as pupils to the education office and would receive their cards. 
He would then, from the information at his disposal, be able to divide 
them into classes and to see that the ciirriiiuilii?* taken was suitable to 

1. If given clerical assistance, the headmasters would have more 
leisure to form skilled employment n'gisiriis in the schools ’in Order to 
form a closer connexion hetwin'ii the schools and the sKillod trades. 
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their occupations. As soon as possible, he would enter on the card 
(possibly with a rubber stamp) the date of the session, the name of the 
,^hool, and the course taken. At the end of the session, he would fill in 
remarks as to progress, attendance and examination successes, with any 
rein^cks he might wish to make, and would then return the cards to the 
office, •where they would again be filed. • 

“K^niis would be done each year, until finally when a student reached 
the t(\*hnical school, the principal there would have the* fullest details 
as to his il^ast ^aretr. * • * , 

“If a b(3y left* the elementary school and never attended an evening 
school, his card would l>e kept fpr five or six years and then destroyed, 
after particulars as to his leaving standard, occupation, etc., had b<?en 
extracted for the purpose of making annual sui^imary. 

“ In the case of boys entering an evening school from an elementary 
school putside the area of the L.F3.A., the headmaster would be able to 
enter such particulars as he could gather from the boys themselves. 

“It is possible thal if this system were hdopted much other valuable 
information might be added, such as particulars of weight, chest 
measurement and height, oj; details as to apprenticeship, if it were 
thought desirable. 

“ In any case, the lecords made woulti lie ns4»ful to those engaged in 
research as to the progress of industrial •ediuation.’ 


A. — Name 
Address 

Left \ 

dard 


School. 


Horn 


18. 


in Stan- 


Occupation....^. 
Remarks 


-V-- 


B. — Session 


Name of Kven- 
iiig ScUiol 


{(.V)ur*ie taken Atldress 


Koiiiarks on 
l*rr)gress, etc. 


A. - -To be filled up by Headmaster of Klernentary School. 

B. - To lx? filled up ,lfead master of Kvening School. 

It slioiilcl nlso 1)0 iria(l(‘ ohlipaftiiy t)n all einployors (as 
is alrtiiidy the cjjfse iiitthc (ierinan Knipiro, and as was 
proposed in the Sootcli Education Hill, 1906) to allow' 
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their younger employes, male and female, to attend eon- 
tinuation classes arranged by the local education authori ' 
ties. And power sliould be given to any local autho/itV 
to itMjiiire all young persons resident within its area and 
not otherwise under ediicotionaj.cnre, to attend (Continua- 
tion classes during the winter months up tA th/ age of 
seventeen years. Any local aidhority availing itself of 
this permissive |/l:)wer might well receive grants from 
Govern meat at a double rate. The various coujsi?s of 
technical instruction in the continuation schools should lx? 
arranged by the lo(*al education authority after consulta- 
tion with the employers and workmen in each trade. The 
fact that in Kngland we have a mu(‘h less complete organ- 
isation of the master workmen and^employers in each trade 
than is the case in Germany will make it more difficult for 
us to carry out this plan. Jiut the difficulties are not in- 
superable. The Jiours of labour for boys and girls in 
shops and offices should be more closely regulated by law. . 
The (jontinuation classes should be ar/ang'^d at latest 
in the earlier hours of the evening, and, when possible, 
in the daytime at hours conveilimit for the trivle or calling 
in (juestion. 

In the country districts, where (‘ompulsory attendance 
at evening schools must always be difficuk and often un- 
desirable to enforce, especially in the case of girls.* '^‘orts 
should be made to organise educational institutions on 
the lines of the People’s High Schools in Denmark. In 
the work of the ( -o-opeiative Holidays Association there 
are already the germs and the spirit of such a patriotic 
undertaking. 

My (M)nclusion is that we in Knglaml have still much 
to do before we shall be ready to Jise th^ weapoy of com- 
pulsion 80 far as attendance at continuation schools is 
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coiiconied/ Skilful organisation and i)orsonal inioiost 
^dll do niiicli. And do not let us crush out the spirit of 
AA^Kintary zeal and of variety of educational endeavour 
bv prematurely invoking compulsmn. The teaching in 
oui^con,tinuatioii school ,iyust, ,if it is to form character 
and to \iispiic a sense of |HMSonal duty towanls tlie com- 
munity, have moral poweV and be kindled by ideals. It 
must, therefore, be tlie outtrime of personal conviction 
and niust deal freely with many matters in regard to 
which English •people are not, •and never have been, 
agreed. Our sense of national unity conies through free- 
dom of utto’ance amf endeavour, not through plans of 
imposed uniformity. Thcrefoiit^, there will always be 
need for a great variety ^of agencies in the work of '‘further 
education ” in England. Neither the State nor tlie muni- 
cipalities will gaiiiiby jiny monopoly in providing it. 
Technical or commercial instruction tjiey can provide. 
^Jiut there is need for something more than that in a 
national system, of education for young people. The 
teaching must have heart in it, anfl must make a moral 
appeal. • 

Ylurl am convinced that in the end some form of 
compulsion to attend day or evening continuation classes 
between 14 anc^ 17 years of age will be found desirable, 
notjjo niuch in the interest of the picked individuals 
as in that of the rank and tile. Many of the present evils 
of unemployment may be traced to the lack of educational 
care and of suitable technical training during the critical 
years of adolescence. (.’ornpulsion, however, should be 
accf)mpanied by reduction in the hours of j\ivcnile and 
adohfscent labour*-5nhere tho.se are now' excessive. In 
working out the details of the technical courses, the local 
education authority sluyild regularly consult the employers 
in each trade, *and the workers^ associations. Compulsory 
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atteiidanco at continuation schools is likely to come in the 
towns long before it can be adopted in remoter country 
districts. It will be best introduced by slow iiistalnie;i^^ 
on a principle of local option. Those cities or districts 
which find local opinion ripe for the change shoulvi 1)0 
oTupowered by law to make attendance comp^feory? at con- 
tinuation schools within such limits as may seem to them 
expedient. Varioj^y of expepment should be encouraged. 
In some districts it might l>e found possible to raise the 
ago of ex<unption from ^attendance at the. day school first 
to fifteen and ultimately to sixteen years of age. In some 
places a foiin of half-time attendifnee at the day school 
might bo arranged for boj\s and girls u{) to sixteen. In 
the majority of cases, it would not be found possible, at 
present at any rate, to go beyond requiring attendance at 
evening schools during the two or’tliree years following 
the elementai'y day scliool course. Tint the educational 
success of any of these plans will depend upon reforms 
b(*ing made in tin' a<l verse c*onditions under which teachers 
and pupils in the ehnumtary day schools have now, too 
often, t<i do tlnur work. The i;oot of the matter lies in the 
reform of the elementary schools. 
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with the manufacturing branch of engineering in this country, nmny of 
whom will have to relimpiish their procronceived notions regarding 
American methods, if Mr. Fosters conclusions are to lK^ acc'cpted.” 

— Ehrtrlral liavxvw. 

“The book altogether is very ceadablc, and one can heartily re- 
commend to all intcr<*ste(l in the economits of enguieering.” 

" — Thr Prartirn? Engineer. 

“Mr. Fo.ster’s obs(‘rvati<)n of facts is fre.sh and interesting .... the 
technical side of his report exhibits nnvfh OAro.” — Month v,<ter Guardian . 

“The book is well worth reading.” Iron nud ( ^ttoll't tutrs Rerirw, 

“There is much in the book which will be new to English readers, 
even to those wdio havi* studied the reports ^o.f the Moseley and other 
recent ‘commissions.*” Etljost Xew.< Letter. 

No. V. THE RATINt; OF RAND VARI ES. By J. D. 

Chohi.ton, M.Sc. Demy 8vo, pp. viii. 177. 3s. Gd. net. 

(Rul)lirati(m Vo. 23, mi.) 

“A timely and temperate treatise on a siibjcct of growing interest.’* 

/ ' Pall Mult 

“The writer is learned, intelligent, progre-ssivc. fair -niid bicid.” • 

. — I , ogre^sa. 

“The facts and deductions are well put.” -iro/rr/? 'Moil. 

“ Chapters upon the scheme of tin* Royal Comriission (minority report) 
— ‘Building Land,’ ‘The Future lncrea??o of liand Values,’ ‘The Muni- 
cipal Hill,* and others . . . ;-et forth with clearness and detail .some of * 
the many interesting and ditfn*ult subjects in connection with valuation, 
rates and rating.” — Estates Gazette. 

“Mr. Chorlt(»n has made a conlnbution to this interesting controversy 
which is worthy of the^ wrious attention of all persons intt^rested in the j 
subject.” -Local Corrniment Chronicle. 

“The arguments for and against this proposed reform in the taxation 
of land have never been more fairly and freely slated.” 

— Liverpool Ihilp Pont and Mercury. 

“ Mr. Chorlton deals clearly ami concisely with the whole subject of 
rating and land values.” — The Standard. 


ftO, (iiaiidoH Street, London, W.C. 
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“The hiipartiality and tandoiir of Mr. Chorlton’s method are beyond 
dispute, and h»s book will repa'y Varefiir study by all who arc interested 
in t^e quc.ition J from whatever motive.*’ — Wr.^tminfifvr Gazette. 

‘ The first half of this book deserves to beiome a classic 

is one of hie best books ‘on practical economic question that has 
appeared for many years. It is not only scienlijically valuable, but so 
well written as to Ih' interestint; to a'noviceon the subject.” — The. Nation. 

“This thou>;htful and judicially e.xpres..ed treati.se.” 

» — ManrheMer City News. 

“A very businesslike and serviceable collection of €\ssay.s and notes on 
this intricate question .” — Manchesttr Guardian. 

((lAin^'II»K ItKI'OUT. \o. 1.) 

No. VI. hVKiSc IN CKK.M.VNY AM) AMEHKW. Hy SVD.NKV 
H. Hir.cixs,'’ M'So.. Oart.sulc Srhjiar. Domy 8vo. pp. 112. 

Is. net. (Publication Xo. 24, 1907.) 

“ The book will . . . make a valuable addition to the tcc4inical litera- 
ture of this country.” 

“The work is one which . .♦> . should receive the attention of those 
who desire a general vieW| of the German and American dyeing in- 
dustries.” — Textile Manuft^rtufer. 

“A perusal of the work leads us to the conclusion that much u.st^ful 
work is being done by the Gart.si<le .scholar^, whit h will give these young 
men an e.xcellent insight into the working conditions of various 
industries .” — Textile Jferorder. 

No. VII. THK HursiNt; PK()HLKM„ IN KXtiLANI). By 
Ernest Rit.son Dewswi*, M.A., Profe.sscir of Railway Economics in 
th* University of Chicago. Dymy 8vo, pp. vii. 327. fis. net. 

^ (Publication No. ‘2o, I9tl7.) 

- - >1^ Dflxvsnun’s book is most valiiarde as it provides all e.s.sential in- 
formation on WA'.subject.” — Standard. 

“All tho.se who are interested in this question, no matter what their 
economic predilections, inay ponder with advantage Profe.s.sor Dewsnup’s 
pages .” — .\ewraMtle Lady Chronirle. 

“The stmly brings together .so weighty an array of facts and argu- 
ments tlna it cannot but prove instructive and .suggestive to all classes 
of economi.sts intere.sted in its subject.” — Smtsman. 

“ Profes.sor I)ew.snup’.s view of the whole problem was stated in 1903, 
in a form which won the Warbiirton Essay Prize at the Manchester 
University. Now revi.sed and brought up to date, his valuable work has 
taken permanent form.” — Westminster Gazette. 

^ (GAUT.srriK Hkpoht, No. o.) 

No. yjll. AMERICAN BUSINESS ENTERPRISE. By Douhla.s 
ICnoop, M.A. Pric«* Is. fill. net. 
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No. 1. CONTINUATION SCHOOLS IN IfNOLANO A- KLSawiIKllE: 
Tho.ir place in the Kducaiional System of an In'lustripl ami Cuin- 
tncrcial State. Jiy Miciiakl E. Sadleu, M.A., LLjU., T«?rofc.sKor of 
the History ami Arlrninistratiuli of Education. Demy 8vo, pp. .^xvi 
779. Ss. till. net. , (l'iiblication*Xw. 29, 1907). 

This work is lari;ely basetl on an enquiry made by past and present 
Stmlents of the Ediuational Department of the Univc^rsity of 
Manchester. Chapters .on (Continuation Schools in the German 
Empire. Switzerland, Denmark, and France, have been erntributed 
by other wriler.s. 

HISTORICAL SERIES. 

:^o. 1. .MKDI.KVAL .M AN(’i;i;.STKIl AND TIIK IHvCINNTNCS 
OF l..\ NC.VSH I KF. Ily •Iamk.'^ Tait, M.A\, I ’lofesscn* of Ancient 
and Mediii'val History. Demy Svo, pp. ‘211. 7s. Gd. net. 

( Fiiblicatioii Xo. 3, 1994.)'' 

“ Patient and <<nlij.'ht4‘ned st holarship anil a sense of style and pro- 
portion have enabled the writ<r to produce a work at once solid and 
readable.”- tCnfflish Historirul lirriew. 

“A welcome addition to the literatur(f oC. English local history, not 
merely because it a<ld" much to our knowledge of Manchester and 
Lancashire, but also bet.ui.se it display.s a stit iuifii* method of treatment 
which is rare in this field of stmly in England.” — Dr. Gross in Amcriran 
// i.'tfonral I ft' rie u'. 

‘‘ La collection ne pouvait dehiiter plus significat'ivemcnt ot plus heure- 
us«uiu‘iit tpie par uii ouvrage triiistoire du Moyen Age du a M. Tait, car 
rens4.*ignement m<‘dieviste est un de ce i.x «pii font le plus d'honneur a 
la jeiiiie Uiiiversite de Manche.ster, v t e'est a M. le Professeur ' xYiit' qu’il 
faiit attribuer une bonne part de ce am i bis."-~-Jfc riie. de 
hi.'ttoritjuv. 

“The two essays arc models of their kind .” — Mfinrht sfvr Uuardinu. 

Xo. H. IXrriA OPEUCM LATlXOlir.M t,>r.\E SAF.CU LIS Xlll„ 
XIV., \V. ATTIUmH‘XTl K. P»y .\. (J. Littij:, M.A., l-ecturer 
in Palieography. Demy Svo, pp. xiii. ‘273 (interleaved). 15s. ret. 

(Publication No. o, 1904.) 

** Wlioever ha.s nttmypted to aseertaiii tlie. e«nitonts of a Medheval 
iiiiHcolIuiiviii iiianii.seript must often have been annoyetl by the oeeiirrenee 
of 'a blank Mjiaee where the title of the treuti.'^e ought to be. Mr. Little 
ban therefore earned the. gratitude of all such persons hy making jaiblic 
a rolleetioii of some (},INHI inei[iits. which hb arranged in the first instanee 
for his private use, in compiling a catalogue of Franciscan MSS.** — 
Engtiah Histm'irttt Jirvivtr. 


60, ChandoH Streef, London, W.C. 
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No. in.‘ TIIK OLD COLcA’IAL SYS'I'K-M. I>y (iKKam) Hkhkklky 
iHEKTZ, Ml A., ILC.L.. Lertifr«r in Constitutional Law. Demy 8vo, 
.•Vp. xir 232.* 5.s. net. , (IMii)iieiition No. 7, HHI5.) 

“Mr. ller*z gives us uti ^‘labopate historical study of the old colonial 

system, 'which disappeared witff the Amerii an Revolution He 

shows a nMiiarkahle knowledge of contemporary rt'terature, and his book 
may i laiin to be a true history nf popular opinion.” — Sprrtator. 

“ .Mr. illertz’.s book is one which no student of imperial developments 
can negleit. It is liicid, fair, thorough, and conviiuing.” 

— Jli nrlfi. 

“Mr. Hertz’s ‘Old Colomal ISy.stem * i.s based on a careful .study of 
coniemiioracy documents, with the result that several points of no small 
importance are pc.t in a new light ..... it is careful, honest work .... 
The .story which he tells ha.s it.s le.s.son for us.” 77/ r /’/7//»'x. 

“ lloth the /ualinary reader and the academic' mind will ge*j benefit from 
this wc'll-informed and well \%ritten book.”-- >'e^»/.'7//r///. 

No. IV. STI’DIKS {){' VMM\S IM RKRI AldS.M, Ry W. T. 
Arnom), .M A. Kdited ,i»y Kduari) Kidpk.s, .M.A., Lecturer in 
Ancient History, w^tK* Meunuir cif the Author by Mrs. Hitmchky 
Ward and (j. K. Montaock. Witli a ‘►IMiotogravun^ of W. T, 
Ariinld. Demy 8vc), KU) pp. 7s. lid.^in't. 

trublication No. 1(1, llfob.) 

“.Vrs. Ilinnphry Ward has u.s«*d all Inr delicate and subtle art to 
draw a fiictnn- of hrr beloved brother; and .'lis friend Mr. .Montague’.^ 
acconnt of his middle lib* i.s also remarkable for its literary excel- 
\vi\t n'lurn. ... 

“'rhe memoir tenderly and skilfully written by the ‘sister 

and rr..:nd.’ «'•- story, which well dc.served to U; told, of a life rich 

in asruration.s,'“in>vrcsts, and friend.ships, and not without its measure of 

actual a < h i • • v<* n 1 e n t . ” • 7. ' • 

“This L^eographieal sense and his feeling for politics give colour to ail 

he wrote.” /'/7//c'.<. 

“Anyone who de.sires a general account of the Empire under Augustus 
whTc h is fre shly and cle arly written jiikI based on wide reading will find 
it h»*re.” -Mnnrht . ft r (iunniinn. 

“ Nothing could be better than the .sympathetic tribute which Mrs. 
Hmtifihfv Ward pays to her brother, or the analysis of his work, and 
method iiy hi.s eolleNcguer Mr. Montague. The Uvo together have more 
stuff in«the*m than many big, books of recent biography.” 

• — WfMfrnwKtt'r fJazrtfe. 

The Memoir may be had separately, price 2s. Rd. net. 
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No. V. ('AXON I'lKTItO CASOI.'AS I’ILCRLMaV-K TO 
.Ililll fSALKM IN Till’" VKAK' 14!I4. By M SV>. Nkvvmt, 

B. A., formerly .loiies Fellow. ilViiiy 8vo., pp. 427. “Ts. ’.id. no'.., 

(•’uhlii'iitioii No. *2(i, 1007.) 

“ Thoroiighiu'.ss i.s of inlrodiution, the copious notes, 

ap{H>n(lix and index. . . . Mi.ss Xe.ireU’s translation is spirited and in-'** 
tere.sting . . MnnrJtf.^hr ^'ouriir. 

“ Casola’.s narrat ive rit hly de.served the. honours of print and transla- 
tion. The book is a credit its editor and to the historical school of 
Mam hester Univcr.sity.” hadvr. 

“ His iiarralive i.s at <»nce simple and dijiiiified in style, convincing and’ 
interesting in its ))ictures nl tin* conditions ‘governing travel by sea and 
land four centuries ago.” DuUtf Tthfjrnph, " » 

“The liook is like a gallery oS mediaeval pa»ntiiigs, "full of movement 
and colouring, insiiiu t willi the vitality of the \\\\\c.''—B\niiuujham Boat. 

“Miss .\< .Lett’s introilm t ion is a contribution of considorablo value fo 
the lii.story of Kuropean (ommerce.” 

“Forms a noteworthy addition to the.jiumber of books from which a 
knowledge (an be gained of tin itineraries uf the pilgrims to Palestine.” 

« — Srofsman. 

“The whole volume ’x la.M-inating. It presimts a lively picture of 
bygone times, abounds in (ipi».us facts and recalls (juaint and j)leasing 
ceremonies, and ♦•xhibits the ardent pilgrim of the past in his true light. „ 
IMiss \<‘Wi*tt i.s alike to In* t ongratulated on her translation, her 
Introduction (which take.vup a third of the volume), and her notes.” 

* Mnnrh(\<tir df}/ A 

“The work whith .Mi.ss .Margaret., \< W(;tt has probably .saved from 
oblivion is as intriiisi(’ally interest ii-.g as it should ))rove instUi.r^iM^ to 

the student of history.” - Mn/v V' ** J 

“One of the most delightful narratives th;it re( ord .thv ^mpres.sions of 
a pious pilgrim.”- (Biziftr. 

“One of the most coiupn hensive of »,he itineraries i.s that now trans- 
lat»‘d. an important b'aturo of it l»eing its full d<’.';viil>tion of the city of 
Ven ice. ” 77i r Ti m v. s 

No. VI. lllSTtHlKWL FSS.W.S. Fdited hy T. F. TiUT, M..\., 
Professor of .Media*yal and .Modern lli.'it«»ry and J.xmks T.mt. M..’\., 

, Profe.‘<sor of Ancient and Mediaeval History. Demy Svo, p|). xv. 557. 
6s. net. Ilcissuoof tin' Kdithui of P.Mrjwith Iinh'x and New Prefaee. 

O’uhlicatinn No. *J7.. HH'/T.) 

■I 

“ Diese zwan/.ig ehroindogiseh geordneten .Aufsiftze heisson in der 
Vorredtider llerau.sgelier Frstrhrift, hehandeln zur Hiilfle aiisser-englisehe 


( 50 , riitiiiilos fiOiidoii, W.C. 
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TlieiiKita, Ik-MuiI. (‘ir rt‘i(‘lilu‘li fcstliiiitlisi'lit* Lltpratiir imd verraien uberall 
nelHVf Nvoit^ii AT/<lilirkt.'ii fine iiirtlH ilisflH* Sfliiiiiiii;; die der ilmti^'eii 
Facultiit liol'e KInv iiiacLt.” Professor Lieheriiiaiiii in Ihuftirhc. 
Lifcrtthtt ^ 

“ Imperial history, loeal history, eeelesiastieal history, (H’onomie hi.story 
and the methods of historiral teadiin^r — all these art* in one way or antilher 
toiiehetl npon hy sclhtlars wlio have eolIal>orat<Ml in this vtdiimt*. Mtm 
anti women alike have <levott*d ihtdr time ami pains to working; out 
j ndihmis tif importamv ami tifttm of im slij^ht tlillicnlty. The result is 
one of whieh the university ami eity may Im* justly pntnd.” The late 
I’rofessor Vt>»k l*usvtdl in the Mrturhtsttr f ! tninlhiti. 

A 

“Ksso eontiem? venli lavori sttiriei tietial i, ipiattro tla profi‘sstui esetliei 
da. lieen/iati del ( 't)lle;4:io, e sono tutto seritli appttsitameiitt* t* i‘omlotti 
seeomht h> juii ri;^orose mirme t|ell;^ eritiea e su tltMMimenti.” K. Pre«h*lli 
in Xitoro Art'hirio Vrnrtn. 

* 

“ lia v.iriete des sujets t‘t T Miulititm avee latjiielFe ils sont traites font 
‘^niml honm‘ur a la manirre'dtmt riiisltdro est en.sei^^ne a Owens CNdle^jt*.’’ 
lit'nn: II isftiriiinr, 

“No om* wh<» reatls tht'se essays will tio st» without afknowletl;'in;^ their 
ability, Inith in ori;iinality ami researeh. I’hey tleal with historic 
subjects from lln* bt'^^innin^rs <if ( ';esar-worship to the detention of 
Napoleon at .St. Helena, and they deal with llnmi in a thorou;.th^'oin;.j 
fashion.'’ truarffifin. ^ 

*• Pa\*,,patu,’e, cest iiii recueil s;ivant, <|ui temoiH;ne tlu respect et de 
r»*mulation «|u»;„.ai,t^ exercer pour les etudes historiuues la jeune et deja 
cidebre universite.’ Jirntr f/'ltinfoin’ irrh'sitt,sfif/Hr (Louvain). 

“All these essays reach a hi;^h lev«d ; they avohl the besetting' sin of 
.mist of our present historical writiii;;, whitdi consists of servin;^ up a hash 
of what other historians have written flavoured with an ori;'inal spiee of 
error. . . "I'hey are all base<| on ori;:inal resear<*h and written by 

specialists.'’ Professor .\. I'. Pollard in the KmjUsh Ilistonral Itrnun. 

“Sie bihlen einen schoncn Peweis fur <lie ratiorndle Art, init dcr dort 
dieses Stiidium lietriebeii wird. " Professor i). Weber in I/iaforisrhe 
Zeifsrhri/*, 

I’he Index can be piinthasiMl separately, price fid. 


34, Cross Sfroef, .Mtinchostor 
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I. ski:tchks ok THK LIVKS and V.OKK of THK 
IIONOIIAIIY MKDICALSTAIKOVTIJK IlOYAD IXKJKMAKY. 
From its foundation in ii752 to ^830, when it* became the Royal 
Infirmary. Ry Kuwaud* Mansfield Buolkbaxk, M.D., M.R.C.P. 
Crown 4to. (illustrated). l*p. vii. 311. 15s. net; ‘o 

' (Publicatioin i\o. 1, 1904.) 


“ Dr. Brockbank'.sn is a book of varied intereist. It also deserves 
welcome as«one of the earlio.st of Ihe ‘Publications of the University of 
Manchester.’ "^Mnnrhrstei^fiimrdian. 


“ We have a valuable contribution to local Medical Jjiteratiire.” 

— Daily DUjiatrJi,. 

.No. n. PRACTICAL PRFSCRIRIXt; AND DISPJiXSINC. For 
Medical Students. liy William Kirkby, so/netime Lecturer in 
Pharmacognosy in the OvYens CJollege, Ma/.ichestcr. Crown 8vo, 
220 pp. 5.S. net. 

(Publication No. 2, 190-1, Second edition, I90(i.) 

“The wholt? <if the matter Ivars itheJ impress of that technical skill 
and thoroughness with whi< h Mr. lyrkliy’s name must invariably be 
a.ssociated, and the book mu.st be weTcouied a.s one of the mos*t useful 
recent additions to the working library**oi jire^scribers and dispen.sers.“ 

. ‘Phfinnarvvtiral Journal. 

“Thoroughly practival tf*xt -books on the subject arc so rare, that we 
welcome with pleasure .Mr. William Kirkby’s ‘Practical Prescribing aixd 
Dispensing.’ The book is written by a pharmacist expressly for medical 
students, and the author lias Ihx'Ii most happ^f in conceiving Ws scope 
and arrangement.” — lintish Mf-iliral Journal. 

“ The work appears to be petailiaily ^ree from blemishes and particularly 
full in practical detail. It is maniiestly the work of one who Kra-skilled 
chemist, and an expert pharmai i.st, and who know’s net only^ -Mie ?;e- 
quirements of the modern student but the best way i” .whichniis needs 
may be met.” — Modiml Drcj^s. 

“This is a very .s<n..ible and useful inanuali’ '/'hr I/ospifnl. 

“ The book will bo found very useful to any .jitudents during a course 
of practical ilisjHUising.”- NL liarthiJoinrw'a //ospifnl Journal. ‘ 

“The book is a model, being tutorial from beginning to end.” 

— Thr C/trmiH and DrugtjiH. 


No. III. HANDBOOK OF sriBilOAL ANATOMY. By O. A. 
' Wright, B.A., M.B. (Oxon.). F.R.C.S.. Professor of Systematic 
Surgery, and C. H. Preston, M.D., F.R.C.S., L.D.S., Iject-nrer on 
Dental Anatomy; Assistant DentaV Surgeon, to the Victoria Dental 
Hospital of Manchester. Crown 8vo, pp.‘ ijt^ 205. Second edition. 
5s. net. (Publication No. 6, 1905.) 


60, (’liaiido.s Stroel, itioiidoii, W.C. 
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“We ean lieaftily reeomniont> the vtiluine to students, and especially to 
those tjrepari.i^ for a final examiiiution in surgery.”— //o.’f/aVo/. 

“l\5v Wriillit a^id Dr. Preston base produced a concise an<I very 
readable little handbook of sip.*i;ical applied anatomy. . . . The. subject 
matter of ihe book is well arrani^fd ami the marginal notes in bold type 
lucilitate reference to any desired pniri..” hmrt f. ' 

No. ly. A ('t)l IISK OF INSTIUCriON IN OPKK.VTlVK 
srUtiKKV in tlie I’niver.-'ity of ManebesU*r. liy WlLLlAM 
• . TiionBruN'. M.l)., 15. S. (Lund.). F.Il.t’.S., r.ecturer in Operative 
» Surgery. Crown 8vo, pj). 75. ‘2s. bd. net. 

i (Publitation No. 11. IDOft.) 

“This lit tie,, 1)00 k "give.s the junior student all that he wants, and no- 
thing that he does not want. Its .si/e is handy, ami alt(»gether for it.s 
purj)o.so it is e.xcellelit.” -7’///r# /yiVy l*rri, ft\ 

“‘As a working guid<' it i.s e.Kcelleiit.” -AV/////o//|/// d\ral J^mrnaL 

No. V. .\ H.\M)|!tKlK <i|’ iIViu'm, MKDK’INM. liy W. Ski,I..U!.s, 
M.D. (l.omhui), of the .Mr/I<lle Temple ;md Nnrtlarn (.’ircuit, 
Barrister-at-lavv. With .'U»st rat ions, Crown .Hvo. pp. vii. ‘233. 
7.S. fid. net. ♦ •» (Tbiblicatiiui No. Pi, 1900.) 

“This is <piite niie of tin* lavst books of tin* kind we have come 
acro.ss. ” ' Ln w T\ rn 

No. VI, A ('ATAL(M.:(’i: i)F TIIK PATIK )L« )(;i(\\F MCSKI M 
OF Till*: IMVFItSITV OF M ANCII F.STFdC Fdited by J. 
Loukain SMiTir, .M.A., M.l). (Kdm.). Professor of Pathology. 
Ci' wri Ito, I’jfiO pp. 7s. f.l. not . ' PnblieatifUi No. 15. ItMNi.) 

“The caialogno ;omf)are.s very favourably with others of a similar 
cliarar','(?'-.oiia.no\ apart from its value fr^r teaehing purpo.ses in an im- 
portant iriediral VVhf^.,1 suf li .as that, of the Cniversity of Manche.ster, it 
is capable of being fd' great assistance to others as .a work <)f nderence.” 

Kdinhurijh Mt'dirni JounmL 
/‘In conclusion w(* mod f)nlv .say that Professor Lorrain Smith has 
performed the most es.scntial part of his task - the desi ription of the 
.spccir..v-ns e.v ellently, and an honourable mention must be made of the 
book as a publication.” lirifish M dif-nl Journnl. 

No. VII. IIANI)i;i)i)K OF DISFASKS OF TIIK IIKAIIT. Hy 
SrKKF.i,, .M.D., F. K.i’.P,, Profe.-i.sor of Mf^lieine, and 
Pby<io)jm to the Mane|i»'sler Hoyal Irilirmary. Crown 8vo, 
pp. xii. 389, 11 places (5 in cfilours), and 100 illu.st rations in the text. 
7s. fid. m l. Publieation No. 2tl, UNHl.) 
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“It iiiori*. truly rt*lU*cls inoiiorii iilcfts of^liiiart tlisease ^li:wi any book 
we ai'H a(‘(|uairilr(l witli, and tl.v‘n*fore iij^ay tie heartily recUiuRiendtMl to 
our readtu s .’' — Tmii mt nt . * * V * • 

“ We re^^anl tins volume as au extremely useful ^iii/e to flu; sl»Jy of 
dis<»ase.s of llie lu*ai’t, and consider that better intr^al^U'tioii to the 
subject could jiossibly have been writtili .*’ — Mnihuil 'J’inKs nmhUusn'ttnl 
(iahHtr. » ^ 

*• We can i'Tirdially reconnyeiid Dr. SteelTs ]MM)k as ^^iviii^^an excellent 
and thorou^rhly jnactical account of tin; subject of which it treats.’* — 
KffinftHi'tjh Mnliriil Ht ru //*. « • ' 

PHYSICAL SERIES. / 

X... I. THK I’lIVSirAI, I..W{(>l!.\T(1urKS OK TIIK I NIVKK- 
sri’V ()!•' M A Nt ’ll MM'I'KK. A nM*ord of lio yyars' worlv. DeinySvo, 
pp. 142, 10 IMalos, 4 IMans. 'as. net. (Publication No. 13. 1906.) 

This ynlunie cunlains an illustrated (h'scriplion of the Physical, 
Klc< tra al Kn^iin <Tinu. and Kle( tyo-<|h<inisti y Laboratories of the 
Main hest<*r L’niva isity, also a coinph-te Bioj^aaphical and lliblio- 
^u‘aphi<ai Hecord yf ih«»se who ha\^ worked in the Phy.sits Depart- 
ment of tin* rftivcisify tlurin|.r tlu‘ }jis) 2') years. 

“The hoiik is exeelhmtiv ;;oi np, and eotititins a fleseription of the 
ilepattmeiit <»f physics jyjd eijuipiiuMit. a short l>io;;iaphieal sketch of 
tin* Professor wit ii a li^^ of Tii.s scieiitiiie wrilin;j,s and a well-executed 
portrait am! a rcionl of the e.areir of students and others who havi* passed* 
throu; 4 :h Dr. Sehuster's hainls. Alunmi of Ow^ms will wt*le«u^e the 
volume as au intere>iin;^^ Hnk wiOi tlndr alma inati'r .’* — dhisijuir llvntUi, 
‘•'l’hi>^ interest ill;; and valuahle eont ribut ion to the liislorv of the 
Manchester Lni veiNity al>o contain‘^s^•ve?•;fl illustrations, and tlie 

first of tin* ••jdivsical seri»-s‘ of tin* pnhlieatioiis of ihe Tiiiversity of^ 
-Manchester. '* — I'hi’ Inins •..i-'* 

“ .\ record «d* aehievenient of which no man iiccm] be ashamed *' - 
Wt'sf iniiisti r Hn'.i fti'. ^ 

“ It is a memorial of which any man VouM he Justly proud, ami the 
riiiversityof which he is h<»th ;in alumnus aud'^a i>rofessor may well* 
share that pritle,” Mmirlnsfir frininflnH. 

PUBLIC HEALTH SERIES. 

Na r. AUrillVK.S <iV TIIL prill. It' IIKALTH LAIIOIIA'POKY' 
tip TIIK rMVKllSITV t)K MANt’HKSTKIL Kdited hy 
A. Shehidan Dki.ewnk, M.Se., M.ll.. Ch.M., Direct oy oP the 
Laboratory and Procter Professor n^' ( -oinpaHtivo Pathology and 
Bacteriology. Crenvn 4to. pp. iv. 451. £\. Is. net. 

(Publication No. 12, 1006.) 

fiO, ( liniitltiM Stm*L Ltnuloiu W.P. 



8HEBKATT k IIUK^UES 


MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY PUBLlCAJjlONS 

PUBLIC HEALTH SERIES. 

“The Univ^sity of Manrh'^ster has taken the important and highly 
conimendaole/istep of eommeneing the puhlieation of the archives of its 
Publia Health Ij^iboratory, and has issued; under the able and judicious 
editG.\diip ot Pn)\‘ossor Sheridan DeU'pine, the first volume of a series 
that promises ito, be of no si., all interest and value alike to memlx'rs of 
the medical profession and to those of the laity. . . . Original communica- 
iions hearing upon disease's whii h rye prevalent “in the districts sur- 
rounding Manchester, or dealing with food- and water-supplies, air, 
disposal of refuse, sterilisation and disinfection and kindred subjects., 
will be published in future volumes; and ;t is manifest that these, as 
’*hey successively appear, will form a constantly increasing body of trust- 
\<orthy information upon subjects which are not only of the highest 
interest to the profession but of supre'ne import.ame to the public.”— 

Tin- hnnnf. 

“It is safe to s.*y that as these voh.mes .'ic( uniulate they will form 
one of the most important works of referenu' on cjuestions of public 
health, and ought, at all events, to be in the library of i rery public 
authority.” — Manr/ip.<trr iiunrutnn. 

“The volume .... speak.s mil for the activity of investigation in 
Manche.ster.”- hinrrt, 

THEOLOGICAL SERIES. 

No. I. INAirtiriv.V li I.KfTl IIKS del'lverod <luring tln^ Se.^sion 
‘ l‘.K)4-o. by the Professors and turers of the Faculty of Theology, 

'’ prof. T. F. Tout, M.A.; Prof. A. 8. Puike. H.D. ; Prof. H. W. 
Hogg, M.A. ; Prof. T. W. Rhys Daviris, LL.I). ; Rev. W. F. 
v- ’rv.^y, H.T). ; H4*v. A. (biruoiK.M.A. ; Rev. b. Hasse, R. 1). ; Rev. 
Canon \\ L. flICKS, M.A. ; Rev, II. I). Loekell, M.A. ; Rev. R. 
M.iv!.iiitosh, D.I).; Rev. .J. T. Marshall, D.D. ; Rev. J. H. Moulton, 
D.l/itt. " 

Edite<l by A. S. P^:akk. R.D., Dean of the Faculty. 

Demy 8vo, pp. xi. ‘J96. 7s. Gd. net. 

(Pnlilieation No. 9, R)i)r).) 

“The lertjires. while scholarly, are at the .same time popular, and will 
be (ounfl interesting and instruct ivo by those, who are not theologians. 

. . . The entire .series is excellent, and the volume de.scrves a wide 
circulat ion ” — Srnf.^mnn . 

“"J’his is a very welcome volume ... All the.se lectures were delivered 
to pflpuhir audiences, yet they are far fronH superficial, and will be 
found of great valu(vto*bu.sy pastors and teachers.” -ChriHinn World. 

“ We welcome the volume as a most auspicious sign of the times.” 

—Sprrfafor. 
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. MA^^HESTER UNIVERSITY PUBLICATIONS. 

THEOLOGICAL SERIES. ’ 

“The lectures themselves dvc a^alufblc coiispectus^of " the present 
position of Theological rcsear<Pi. . . . 'Fhey are, of cGur^e,%iot addressed 
to experts, but they are exceedingly valuable, even yThen-fallou^ncc is 
made for their more or less popular form. Examiner. ^ 

“The whole volume forms a very ii^portant and valdalfle criintribution 
to the cause of Theo’ngical learning .” — licronL lo 

“This is c.*mo.st interesting and valuable book, the appearance of \\'hich 
at the present moment is sifigularly significant. . . . But it is impossible 
in a brief review to indicate all the treasures (^f this rich woliimo. to 
read which can* fully is to \m\ introduced to the varied wealth of modern 
Biblical H'holarship.”- 

“This volume is of the most exccptioni^l value and interest.” 

'' Tinir.'i. 

“This is a book of more than common interest” , 

— Renew of Throlotji/ and Phdfh^oplii/. 
“'riu* wJ'iters (»f lliose leitures do not attempt to offer more than 
samples ot their wares : but what is givpn is good, and it may be seen 
that theology without tests is destitide neither of scientific value nor of 
human interests.’’- ^ ^ • 

LECTURES.^ 


. I, (JAKDMN (’ITIKS (Warlmrton JaHture). By HALru Xkvii.le, 
K.(’. lid. net, (Leelnre No. 1, ll)or).) ^ 

. 11. THK BANK OF KMILANI) AM) TUK STATK (A IrfM-ture). 
By Sir Kklix S(TIC>tku. (hI. net. (lioeture No. 2, 1111)0.) 

, III. BMABIMi AND 1M,B0KTAN(’K OK COMM KHC’fAL 
TBKATIKS IN TIIK TWKN'*1Ktll CKNTCllV. By SjrTxoMAS 
BakcIi.VY. (id. net. ( I ah* (jure IS’ o. ;C 

IV. TIIK SlMKNl’K OK LAMiCAOK AND T-liK STCDYOF 

THK ORKKK TKSTAMKNT (A Lecture).. By d.VMKs Hope 
M oirj/roN, M.A., Litt.D. lul. net. (Leeture No. 4, IITIH).) 

V. THK (IKNKBAL MKDK’AL COl’NClL: ITS KO\VKH,S 
AND ITS WORK, (A Lecture). Bv Donald Macalistek. M.A., 
M.D., B.Sc., D.C.L., LL.D. CuL not: 

(Lecture No. o, UK)!).) 

VI. THK (’ONfUASTS IN DANTK (A L.Hture). P.y tlte Hon. 

WAK 11 E.V Veknon, M.A. C(1. net. • 

(Kectiiro N<>. (i, laOC.) 

Vn. THE PHESEIIVATION I'l.AEK'; UFINTKKKSTOR 
HKAI’TY (A Kecitnre). Hy l^^ir Houkkt Hunthk. (id. net. 

(I. Oct lire No. 7, 1!X (7.) 


(iO, ('handoM SIreet, Loudon, W.C. 
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• T": y ' 7 " " ' ' 

• MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY PUBUI)ATM- 

calendars. . 

C’AI.KXDAR Ol-' THK \ iCTOUIA I’NIVKKSITY OF MAN- 

Session liXUTi. Reiiiy Svo, lllNl j»u. IK net. 
f J (Puhlieation Nn. 17.) 

CALK^fOAlJ oK THK VI('T<H!IiV I XIVKHSITV OF MAN- 

niKSTKH^ jSessu>n UtMiiy Svo, pp. IK net, 

' f (l*ul)li(*Jitinii No. IS.) 

^CALKXDAK OF TIIK VirTOlI?A TNIVK/WITY OF MAN- 

(’HFSTKK. Session l‘.M Hi-7. Demy Svoy lliiHi pp. ITs.net. 

(Fnblicntion No. I!).) 

,CALKNDAll OF TIIF VKTOKIA rXlVF.KSITY OF MAN- 

\ CHESTEH. vSession 11)07-8. Demy Svo, MOO pp. 3.s. net. 

(I’liblieaiion No. 28.) 


The following are in preparation and will be i.ssued shortly ; 

Celtic Series. No. I. '* 

AN INTKODFCTION To 1‘ArtlA' WELSH, lly the late l»r<»f. 
.1. S-^ri{A< ll.\N, LL.I). llemyHvn. 

This work will eoiin)ri.se a^Cfianmiar <»f Early Welsh with speeial 
reference to Middle-W eMli *pros»‘. 1o the gijimmar will >be addetl 
.seleete*! passa;^^‘s from Early Welsh texts iijf pn.se and verse, together 
with note> a!nl a v<icabiilary. \In tin 

A OLOSSAUV TO THE HLAdx liOOK OF (’IIIKK .MANE- 
.SCfllFT OF 111 E WELSH LAWS. II;; I’imothy Lkwi.s, ILA. 
Demy 8vo. * 

Thij. null inelude the ohh si oS a <*omplete gdossary to tin* “ laiws 
of HoweT%la,’' contained in the •‘lilaek Kook of Oliirk,” and will Iwi 
l)rfsed^«.liie jfiintographii' faesiniile of that mannseript whieh isalnMitto 
1 h» pnblishefl Dht d. Owi*nog\ ryn Evans in his eolliM-tion of Welsh 
texts. [7// Pn ptiniflfiH, 

' Classicril Series. 

.\ STl'DY OE THE IL^rOH AE uE ErjtllMDES. By C. Nonwooi). 
.M.A., .\.-'si>tanl Le<*tiirer in Elassie.s. Ihmiy Svo. [/// l/u: J*trss. 

» Educational Series. 

THE DEMtjNSTKATION SCHOOL KECOIID. No. 1. Being 
• Contributions to the Stinly of Ediieation n'oni (be Department 
of Ediieation in tie; L niver.sity of Manebester. By Br*)fessor .1. .L 
I > I. A \ . [In III /’ prm. 

Tin; tkaT hint; oV nisntRY in cikls’ Sciiooks in nokth 

AM) CKNTKAIi (iKKMANY. A l{«iH.rt l.y K. Doixik, M.A. 

« [In the 1‘ri’ss, 
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MAiiCJIESTER UNIVERSITY PUBLICATIONS-, 

Historical Series. * , 

HANKS HRUFKYDl) A1‘ CYNAN.,'l1ic Welsli tcxtfethni-aiislation, 
iiiirodiiution, ;irnl notes by AkWIUH Jonks, M\y, .Rjiies Fx*llow in 
History. Demy Svo. jf [/if 

THK CIJOMWKLIJ AN CONQUEST® AND SICriiT.EM KNT OF 
IKKLAND. 1?Y Koijkut Dt'NLm*, AI.A., formerly licrkeTey Fellow. 
Dem^^'ivo. ■ y) ‘ ’ 

Tliis work will eonsist of a series of unpublished do(‘uments relatinj^ 
to tin* History of Ireland from lliol to ItioO, ar^an^i^ed, mod%rni/ed, and 
edited, with introduelion, notes, etc., by Mr. DUNLor. ; 

[hi Prepanifi/n, 


Medical Sefies. 

DISEASES OF THE EAIJ. F.y W. Millk^an* M.lt. , Leeturer on 
Disea.s<;s of the Ear and Nasal Surgeon to tne Manchester Royal 
Infirmary. , [fa Pnprtnf^ion. 


DISE.ASES OF THE EVE. My V. K. (iLASCoTT, M.D., Leeturer on 
Ophthalmology, and A. Hill Oiwffitu, M.D., Ophthalmic Surgeon 
to the Manclvsler Royal Tnfirmary^ ^ [/?/ Pn/tffrrttwn, 

HANI)IR>(>K OK NKUVIH S DISKASKA. Ily .IldsoN S. HriiV.M.D. ' 
Eeeturer on ClimVal Neurology and Physician to the Maiuho.ster 
Royal infirmary. [/;/ Prrptfmfiun, 


The following works, though not technically Publications of the 
University of Manchester, are also issued from th% Mfversity 
Press ^ 

MEE.\NDKA O.ASTEE, being the Re]>ort of ^be'Tfanebester and 
Di.slrict IJraiich of the Cla.ssical A.ssociaJ/ion for 1905. Edited by 
R. S. (N).nway, Litt.D. Inlrodrfction by Rev. E. L. Hick?, M.A. 
D(Muy Svo. Illustrated. 5s. net. , 

TRANSACTIONS OI^TIIK INTKRNATIOXAL UNl;>iX FOX C'O- 
Ol’KRATlON IN SOLAR RKSKARCH (Vol. i., FirSt aii.l Se<<m<l 
( !on foronccs) . H^iny Svo, 2G0 |)p. .ind platp. 7s. fld. not. , 

THE ROOK OF RUTH (Unpointed Text). 6). net. 

StHCNES FROM THE REDENS OP |•LAUT3■'s, witli ieTriinslation 
into English Ver.se. h^diled by R. S. CoNW.w, Litt.D., Professor of 
Latin in the University, (id. net. , 

<10, Uhandos Streot, London, W.C. 
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TKE TEACHING OF HISTORY AND OTHER RAt-^;RS. By H. 
L. WiTHKRs. Edited by J. H. J;"owl¥R. Crown 8vo, 2^0 pp. 
4s. 6d. net. ^ 

“An intei’cstilig mornorial a^t<*acher \yho was a real enthusiast for 
education.” — 7'he Tifnes.. • 

. 4 . V .^ 

“We can cordiahy coininend this little book to the somewhat limited 
but slowly widening circle who aii likely to l)c interested in educational 
piinciples and organization.”- -yVtc Gwydinn. 

A TARDINESS IN NATURE AND OTHER PAPERS? By Mary 
ChrisCie. Edited with Introductory Note and Memoir, by Maud' 
WiTHER.s. Crown 8yo, 331 pp. 3s. not. 

“ The essays upon Thackerav, George Eliot, and R. L. Stevenson in 
this volume could scarcely be Ix^ttered.”^ The Guardian. 

“The life-story oi a quite remarkable voman— of a woman wdio u.sed 
her gifts always to the furthering of all that is svvt^etest and noblest in 
life.” — Tribune. i. . 

MUSICAL CRITICISMS. By Xmiivu John.sto.ve. With a Memoir 
of the Author by Henry R.-vec e and Oliver Elvon. Crown 8vo, 
225 pp. os. net. * 

“Without the smallest affectation or laboii»’ed \ittempts at smartness, 
Mr, .lolinsUme contrived always to throw fresh light on the matter in 
hand, aiid at the same’ time to prrvsent his opinions in a form which 
could be understood and enjoyed 1)5 the non- musical reader.”— 
Gaivitn. 

“ vone iwho welc omes guidance as to what is best in music, 
everyone whc.^..atcl\es with .some degree of fascination the power of 
analysis, everyone wdio reads with a .sense of satisfaction English, as it 
may l>c written by a m.'ister of Ithc craft, should read this book.” — 
The yhmrol World. 

MANCHESTER BOVS. By U. E. B. Ri;.s.sKtL. With an Introduc- 
tion by E. T. Cam Crown 8vo. ‘2 .h. (id. net. 

“ Mr. Charles E. B. Rus.scll has written a most interesting and 
thought-cornprdling ho(M on a subject of almn.st vital importance.”— 
Yorkshire ^oH. • « 

“Altogether it is an inspiring book .” — JArerpool Daily Dost and 
‘Mercury. 
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